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I.     ON  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 


THE  subject  of  our  present  in- 
quiries is  not  only  of  paramount 
importance  to  us  Jews  as  indivi- 
duals, and  as  a  body,  but  has  almost 
equal  claims  on  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  those  among  whom  we 
dwell  ;  for  as  society  is  now  con- 
stituted, it  is  impossible  that  ex- 
ceptional laws  should  be  applied  to 
any  class  of  men,  singling  ihem  out, 
rating  them  below  the  rest  of  their 
fellow- citizens,  and  denying  them 
a  participation  in  rights  enjoyed  by 
all  around  them  :  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist  without  in  some  (consider- 
able) degree  impairing  the  harmony 
of  the  social  system.  Accordingly 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  country, 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  has  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  reflecting 
part  of  the  community  ;  for  there  is 
no  land  which  does  not,  or  did  not 
at  some  former  period,  number  Jews 
among  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
north  as  in  the  south,  in  the  east  as 
in  the  west,  the  scattered  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  sought,  and  sometimes 
found,  an  asylum.  Wherever  civil- 
ization dispenses  its  blessings,  the 
Jew  is  either  its  forerunner  or  im- 
mediate follower.  Wherever  com- 
merce spreads  its  sails,  the  Jew 
stands  ready  to  cement  that  bond 
which  unites  the  most  distant  na- 
tions. Wherever  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  was  respected  in 
him,  wherever  he  was  treated  as  a 
man  and  a  brother,  he  proved  that 
he  too  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God,* — that  his  bosom  too  can  be 

*   Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  177,  etseq. 


the  repository  of  every  virtue  which 
ennobles  our  kind  :  and  even  where 
the  iron  hand  of  fanaticism  ground 
him  to  the  dust,  or  the  soul-slaying 
venom  of  contempt  preyed  on  his 
mind  ;  even  there  he  strove  to  pre- 
serve those  better  feelings,  which 
alone  render  man  worthy  of  that 
designation.  Even  there  he  became 
not  so  completely  debased  as  his 
oppressors  would  fain  have  rendered 
him, — as  his  detractors  would  fain 
make  him  appear. 

An  investigation  into  the  fate 
and  condition  of  the  Jews  ought 
to  extend  to  every  clime  and 
to  every  age,  for  in  every  clime  the 
Jew  is,  or  has  been,  located  5  but  the 
limited  space  of  our  pages  does 
not  permit  us  to  attempt  so  gi- 
gantic an  undertaking.  Our  re- 
searches  must  be  confined  to  Europe; 
to  what  has  been — what  is  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  our  people,  amongst 
the  various  nations  which  rank  high- 
est in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  and 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Jew  did — or  does 
experience  from  some  of  them,  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  reason 
dictates  and  justice  commands,  let 
us  impartially  examine  whether  the 
Jews  have  done  or  do  any  thing  to 
provoke  such  treatment.  If  they 
are  guiltless,  what  may  be  the  cause 
why  among  nations,  the  avowed 
assertors  and  actual  possessors  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  creed 
of  the  Jew  should  alone  be  penal  ? 
and  if  guilty  of  having,  in  any  de- 
gree, caused  this  anomaly,  what 
course  ought  they  to  adopt  to  remove 
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that  guilt }  The  social  position  which 
the  Jews,  in  most  countries,  oc- 
cupy, is  not  of  recent  dale  ;  it  is 
not  in  the  events  of  latter  years 
that  \ve  can  find  the  clue  which  is 
to  guide  us  through  the  mazes  of 
our  investigation.  We  must  go 
back  to  a  far  distant  period,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  our  subject ;  in 
order  to  discover  the  natural  con- 
nexion between  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  ascertain  why,  when  the 
former  has  almost  entirely  ceased, 
the  latter  still  continues  in  full 
force.  That  we  can  be  altogether 
impartial,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  we  may  not  presume  to 
promise,  for  we  are  Jews.  The 
past,  with  its  never-fading  recollec- 
tions,— the  future,  with  its  bound- 
less anticipations,  must  exercise 
their  full  influence  over  us  in  an 
examination,  the  results  of  which 
so  materially  interest  us  ;  but  we 
may  promise  that  "  we  will  nothing 
extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice  j"  and  we  feel  convinced 
that  though  some  may  dissent  from 
our  views,  all  will  do  justice  to  our 
sincerity. 

History  tells  us,  that  long  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  Jews  inhabited  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Though  they  seldom  lived  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  amity  with  their 
heathen  neighbours,  though  they 
sustained  and  inflicted  repeated  in- 
juries, the  law  knew  no  distinction 
between  them  and  other  subjects  of 
the  empire.  The  Jew  could  become 
a  Roman  citizen.  When  he  claimed 
exemption  from  municipal  offices,  he 
was  told  that,  like  all  other  citizens, 
he  must  contribute  to  the  safety, 
good  order,  and  well-  being  of  the 
community.  He  was  even,  to  some 
extent,  favoured  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religious  opinions ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  was  not  treated  worse 
nor  rated  lower  than  others  who 
owned  the  sway  of  the  Caesars. 


The  insurrection  in  Judea,  the 
long  and  obstinate  defence  of  the 
Jews,  the  serious  losses  the  Romans 
so  often  sustained,  and  the  des- 
perate valour  with  which  they  were 
resisted  to  the  utmost,  embittered 
the  haughty  Romans  against  the 
Jews.  The  number  of  captives 
made  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  vile  price  to  be  obtained 
for  slaves  who  refused  obedience  to 
their  master,  and  would  not  par- 
take of  his  food  ;  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Jews  adhered  to  rites 
and  observances  which  they  es- 
teemed more  highly  than  life  itself, 
rendered  them  contemptible  in  the 
eye  of  the  sensual  Romans.  Hatred 
and  contempt  combined  in  pro- 
ducing their  usual  effect  :  the  Jew 
was  oppressed  ;  he  was  degraded 
de  facto,  while  de  jure  he  still  con- 
tinued the  equal  of  his  oppressors. 
This  anomalous  state  continued  un- 
til repeated  rebellions  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  repeated  defeats, 
called  forth  the  sanguinary  decrees 
of  Hadrian,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
law  completed  what  public  preju- 
dice had  commenced. 

Humbled  by  their  defeats,  pro- 
fiting by  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
the  Jews  resigned  themselves  to  a 
yoke  they  found  it  beyond  their 
power  to  shake  off.  The  school  at 
Tiberias  still  existed  :  its  chief  soon 
became  distinguished  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  The  rigorous  enact- 
ments of  Hadrian  were  repealed  by 
the  Antoninii,  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  western  Jews  was 
acknowledged  by  the  emperors,  and 
the  Jews  reinstated  in  their  former 
rights,  once  more  became  the 
equals  of  their  fellow- subjects. 

All  the  ancient  and  established 
institutions  of  the  Roman  world, 
underwent  a  mighty  change  when 
Christianity,  became  the  predomi- 
nant religion  of  the  state.  During 
three  centuries  the  professors  of  that 
religious  system  had,  with  unbend- 
ing constancy,  braved  persecutions 
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the  most  cruel,  oppression  the  most 
revolting.  Disowned  by  the  Jews, 
suspected  by  the  emperors,  de- 
nounced as  enemies  of  the  gods, 
and  dangerous  to  men,  by  the  hea- 
then priests,  the  Christians,  during 
three  centuries,  were  but  too  often 
called  upon  to  seal  their  faith  with 
their  blood.  From  the  lowest  state 
of  despair  and  oppression,  the  new 
religion  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
became  dominant.  Constantirie  de- 
clared himself  a  Christian  ;  his  vic- 
tory over  Licinius,  while  it  seated 
him  supreme  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ctesars,  decided  the  preponderance 
of  his  creed.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  that  those  who  so  long 
had  groaned  under  persecution  en- 
gendered by  fanaticism,  would  have 
detested  and  abhorred  the  very 
thought  of  becoming  persecutors 
in  their  turn  ; — that  those  who  so 
long  and  so  ardently  had  contended 
for  toleration,  would  have  been  ready 
to  grant  to  others,  what  they  had 
with  justice  claimed  for  themselves. 
But  it  seems,  that  most  men  find  it 
more  easy  to  bear  up  with  fortitude 
against  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
than  to  temper  with  moderation  the 
sweets  of  prosperity  and  the  in- 
toxication of  power.  Those  who 
had  been  persecuted,  became  per- 
secutors j  those  who  had  gloried  in 
the  crowivof  martyrdom,  longed  to 
transfer  its  glories  to  others.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  subjects  respect- 
ing which  we,  as  Jews,  are  not 
called  upon,  or  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  arrayed  the  professors  of 
Christianity  against  each  other. 
Toleration  became  a  word  void  of 
meaning.  Arians  and  Athanasians 
pursued  each  other  with  unrelenting 
hatred.  Alternately  triumphant  and 
oppressed,  lording  it  in  the  imperial 
palace,  or  exiled  in  the  barren  de- 
serts of  Egypt,  the  leaders  of  either 
sect  were  strangers  alike  to  mercy 
in  the  hour  of  victory,  to  submis- 
sion in  the  hour  of  defeat  j  and  that 
firmness  of  purpose  and  adherence 


to  principle,  which  is  the  only  virtue 
the  impartial  observer  can  ascribe 
to  either  of  the  conflicting  sects,  was 
denounced  and  punished  as  perverse 
rebellion  by  the  victorious  party, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  had 
gloried  in  their  own  unbending  con- 
stancy. 

While  the  conflict  was  raging, 
the  Jews  could  not  avoid  coming 
within  the  vortex,  caused  by  the  two 
parties.  The  Athanasians,  victorious 
in  the  first  contest,  and  supported 
by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  had 
treated  the  Jews  with  great  harsh- 
ness, because  Arianism  was  sup- 
posed to  have  some  affinity  with 
Jewish  tenets.  This  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Arians,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  his  days,  supplanted 
their  rivals  in  the  good  graces  of 
Constantine,  and  bore  sway  during 
the  reign  of  his  two  sons,  to  grant 
protection  to  the  Jews:  but  the  Atha- 
nasians at  last  remained  the  victors, 
and  the  Jews  payed  dearly  for  the 
short-lived  protection  which  they 
had  enjoyed.  Gradually  they  were 
stripped  of  all  their  rights  j  their 
religious  freedom  was  encroached 
on,  till  their  condition  became  so  in- 
supportable, that  the  change  wrought 
by  the  fierce  barbarians,  who  on  all 
sides  assailed,  and  eventually  over- 
turned, the  western  empire,  was  to 
the  Jews  a  providential  interposition. 

The  Goths,  who  conquered  and 
settled  in  Spain,  the  north  of  Italy, 
Acquitania  and  Septimania,  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  adopted  the 
principles  of  Arius.  The  Jews  were 
not  only  protected  by  them,  but 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  their  other  Roman 
subjects.  When  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  attacked,  defeated,  and  slew 
in  battle  Alarich,  king  of  the  Wisi- 
Goths,  the  widow  and  infant  son  of 
the  conquered  monarch,  sought  re- 
fuge at  Aries,  a  town  principally  in- 
habited by  Jews.  Clovis  pursued 
her,  and  besieged  the  city.  13ut  the 
Jews,  faithful  to  a  dynasty  who 
B  2 
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had  ever  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness, and  respected  their  rights, 
loyally  defended  the  fugitive  princess 
and  their  infant  king  with  such  va- 
lour and  success,  that  Clovis,  re- 
pulsed with  loss  in  every  attack,  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  forces  of 
Theodorich,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  who  advanced  to  protect  his 
kinswoman. 

The  Wisi-Goths  were  thus  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  their 
monarchy  to  Jews,  who,  treated  as 
freemen,  admitted  to  equal  rights 
with  their  fellow- subjects,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  an  im- 
portant city,  had  proved  themselves 
every  way  worthy  of  the  trust. 
Their  services  were  acknowledged  ; 
and  in  Gallia-Narbonensis,  the 
Jews,  during  many  generations, 
formed  a  most  influential  part  of  the 
population.  Their  countrymen  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees  were  less  fortu- 
nate. The  Wisi-Goths  had  gra- 
dually extended  their  dominion  over 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  j  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  however,  adhered 
to  Athanasian  principles,  and  agreed 
but  ill  with  their  rulers.  In  order  to 
conciliate  his  subjects,  king  Reccared 
renounced  Arianism.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  step  were  fatal  to 
the  Jews.  Chaindasuinde,  and  Re- 
cesuinde,  kings  of  the  Goths,  is- 
sued decrees  against  the  Jews,  the 
atrociousness  of  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  their  absurdity ;  and 
which,  in  later  ages,  formed  the 
models  whence  the  inquisition  co- 
pied its  enactments.  The  Jews  of 
Spain  were  obliged  tamely  to  submit 
to  laws,  which  deprived  them  not  only 
of  their  social  privileges,  but  also  of 
the  common  rights  of  humanity.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the  very 
time  these  laws  were  promulgated, 
by  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Spa- 
nish church,  assembled  in  successive 
councils  at  Toledo,  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  living  in  such  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Jews,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  ex- 


treme rigour  employed  against  the 
latter,  was,  the  fear  lest  they  should 
seduce  the  nation  from  its  faith. 
Therefore  no  Goth  was  to  dwell  in 
the  same  premises  with  a  Jew — 
no  one  was  to  visit  or  hold  friendly 
communication  with  him  :  dining  at 
his  table  was  a  sin  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Inter- marriages  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  which  at  that  time  it 
seems  were  frequent,  were  punished 
by  excommunication.  But  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  stretch  of  royal 
authority,  the  continued  efforts  of 
two  reigns,  and  all  the  terrors  and  de- 
nunciations of  the  church  repeatedly 
held  out  by  successive  councils,  ere 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
could  be  induced  to  obey  laws,  the 
injustice  of  which  was  palpable  and 
revolting  ;  and  which,  degrading  the 
Jews  as  outcasts  from  society,  were 
scarcely  less  penal  on  those  who,  for 
years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stant and  amicable  intercourse  with 
a  race  of  men,  whose  only  crime 
was  their  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors. 

In  Septimania  and  Gallia-Nar- 
bonensis, the  Jews  resisted,  for  a 
time  at  least,  successfully,  the  in- 
troduction of  laws  which  at  one  fell 
swoop  deprived  them  of  their  stand, 
ing  in  society,  and  robbed  them  of 
rights  which  they  had  possessed  for 
ages.  The  edicts  which  prohibited 
all  intercourse  between  Jews  and 
Christians  were  resisted  by  both  as 
alike  injurious  and  oppressive  to  ei- 
ther. They  made  common  cause, 
and  open  rebellion  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  though  king  Vamba 
succeeded  in  restoring  order  and 
tranquillity,  it  was  less  by  employ- 
ing the  force  of  arms,  than  by 
yielding  to  the  force  of  public  opi- 
nion. We  mention  this  singular 
fact  to  prove,  that  the  present  are 
not  the  only  times,  when  the  good 
sense  of  a  nation  is  at  issue  with  ex- 
isting laws,  respecting  the  treatment 
to  be  observed  towards  the  Jews  ; 
and  where  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
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community  was  actuated  by  a  spirit, 
far  more  enlightened  than  that  of 
its  legislators. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  southern 
France,  because  in  those  remote 
ages,  these  two  countries,  together 
with  Italy,  and  the  dominions  sub- 
ject to  the  Emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  the  only  ones  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  the  Jews  were  at  all 
numerous,  or  where  civilization  and 
a  social  system  could  be  said  to 
exist.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  where, 
on  the  subversion  of  the  western 
empire,  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  subse- 
quently the  Longobardi  had  settled, 
the  Jews  were  well  treated.  Both 
these  nations  were  Arians.  Theo- 
dorich,  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  had 
witnessed  the  valour,  loyalty,  and 
zeal  which  Jews  evinced  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  dynasty,  to  whose  kind- 
ness and  justice  they  were  indebted. 
Sensible  of  their  value  as  subjects, 
he  treated  the  maccordingly.  When, 
after  his  death,;;  the  monarchy  de- 
cayed which  his  valour  had  found- 
ed, and  his  wisdom  upheld,  [the 
Jews  were  amongst  the  most  faith- 
ful of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
falling  standard  of  his  successors — 
for  well  they  knew,  that  not  only 
had  they  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  dis- 
charge, but  that  under  the  sceptre  of 
Justinian,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  could  but  hope  to  share 
the  degraded  condition  of  their 
brethren,  who  inhabited  his  domi- 
nions. They  fought  gallantly,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  defence  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  dwelt  j  at 
Naples,  in  particular,  that  part  of 
the  city  which  they  inhabited  was 
defended  by  them  with  the  most 
obstinate  valour ;  and  when,  be- 
trayed and  abandoned  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens, who  purchased  their 
own  safety  from  the  foe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Jews,  the  latter  saw 
themselves  surrounded  and  assailed 
by  an  overwhelming  force,  they  still 
held  out ;  nor  was  it  till  the  last  of 


the  defenders  had  perished  at  his 
post,  that  the  assailants  could  gain 
possession  of  that  portion  of  the 
city  which  was  defended  by  Jews  j 
an  example  of  patriotism  and  heroic 
devotion,  which  in  latter  years  we 
have  seen  emulated  by  Jews  at  the 
storming  of  Praga,  near  Warsaw,  by 
the  Russians  under  Suvarow.  On 
that  memorable  occasion,  a  Jewish 
regiment  of  500  men,  to  whom  the 
defence  of  an  important  post  had 
been  entrusted,  were  cut  down  to 
the  last  man  in  defence  of  that 
post  j  not  one  of  them  quitted  the 
ranks  or  attempted  to  seek  safety  in 
flight ;  but,  like  their  brethren  of 
old  at  Naples,  they  preferred  to 
die  in  their  dying  country's  cause, 
rather  than  yield  to  its  oppressors. 

Justinian  was  a  weak,  contempti- 
ble, but  tyrannical  ruler  j  governed 
by  a  prostitute  whom  he  raised  to 
the  throne,  his  despotism  weighed 
heavily  on  all  his  subjects,  but  in- 
supportably  so  on  the  Jews.  His 
was  the  edict  which  forbade  the 
Jews  to  celebrate  their  passover  be- 
fore the  Christians  j  and  many  were 
the  occasions  on  which  his  autho- 
rity was  exercised,  to  the]  ruin  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  his 
empire,  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
and  degraded.  Goaded  on  to  de- 
spair by  the  extreme  of  ill  treatment, 
they  rebelled,  and  offered  their  aid 
to  Cosroes,  or  Nushirvan,  king  of 
Persia,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
eastern  empire.  But  Justinian  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  threatened 
danger  by  a  timely  peace,  which  left 
the  Jews  exposed  to  the  full  wrath 
of  an  offended  and  unforgiving  so- 
vereign. In  the  west,  he  was  not 
equally  fortunate.  Insults  which 
the  empress  offered  to  Narses,  the 
leader  of  his  armies  in  Italy,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Longobardi, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  most 
of  the  territories  formerly  held  by  the 
Ostro-Goths.  By  this  change,  the 
Jews  were  material  gainers.  The 
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Longobardi,  like  most  of  the  north-  Their  brethren  in  the  east,  enjoyed 
ern  barbarians  who  embraced  chris-  greater  advantages  in  every  respect, 
tianity,  had  been  converted  by  Arian  They  had  formed  settlements  on 


teachers.  They  knew  from  expe- 
rience that  they  could  not  rely  on 
the  affection  or  loyalty  of  their 
Athanasian  or  orthodox  subjects ; 
while  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary, 
had  always  been  most  faithful  to 
their  Arian  rulers.  Accordingly  the 
Longobardi,  not  only  placed  the 
Jews  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equa- 


the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  :  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  naiive 
princes,  who  bore  sway  over  them 
as  feudatories  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia. They  had  established  schools 
at  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nahar- 
dea,  over  which  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  nation  presided.  In 
these  schools  it  was  that  a  com- 


lity   with  their  other  subjects,  but    pilation  was  formed,  which,  from 


at  the  first  establishment  of  the  new 
monarchy,  they  granted  them  im- 
munities and  exemptions  from  many 
of  the  burthens,  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  conquered  land. 

If  we  retrace  the  short  sketch 
which  we  have  now  submitted  to 
our  readers,  we  find  that  at  the  com- 


the  first  hour  of  its  existence  unto 
the  present  day,  has  exercised  the 
greatest,  influence  on  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Portions  of  this  compilation  have 
been  quoted  by  their  friends  and 
apologists,  whenever  they  wished  to 
gain  public  opinion  in  their  behalf, 


mencement  of  the  seventh  century,  while  other  portions  have  more  fre- 
the  Jews  were  oppressed  at  the  quently  been  adduced  by  their  ene- 
two  extremities  of  Europe,  in  the  mies  and  detractors,  whenever  these 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  the  empire  wished  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
of  Constantinople  :  That  among  the  against  them.  We  need  not  say 
Longobardi  in  Italy,  they  were  ,  that  the  compilation  we  mean  is  the 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  Talmud ;  which  having,  on  almost 

every  occasion,  been  turned  against 
the  Jews  as  a  weapon  of  offence, 


of  their  conquered  fellow  citizens  ; 
while  in  the  south  of  France  they 


enjoyed  perfect  liberty  and  consider-    and  used   as    such    by  their   most 

malignant  foes,  has,  nevertheless, 
maintained  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence  unimpaired.  Whenever  the 
Jews  are  to  be  assailed,  or  the  ill- 
treatment  which  they  experience  is 
to  be  justified,  the  Talmud  is  the 


able  political  influence.  But  few 
of  them  were  settled  among  the 
Franks  in  the  northern  parts  of 
France,  and  their  congregations  in 
the  Roman  colonies  on  the  Rhine 
were  equally  inconsiderable.  The 


patriarchal  dignity, — which  was  held  cri-de-guerre  to  which  recourse  is 
during  ten  generations  by  descend-  had  by  their  opponents.  It  would, 
ants  of  Hillel,  who  resided  at  Ti-  therefore,  be  not  only  vain,  but  con- 


berias,  and  whose  authority  over  the 
western  Jews  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Christian  emperors  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Theodosius  II. — 
had  ceased  to  exist.  So  that  the 


trary  to  truth  to  assert,  that  the 
social  condition  of  us  Jews  is  not  at 
all,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree,  con- 
nected with  this  compilation  j  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  useful 


Jews  of  Europe,  without  any  visible  task,  and  even  greatly  aid  us  in  our 

or  authorized  chief,  and  deprived  of  investigation,    if  we   examine    the 

that    centre    of  unity,    which  the  relative  degree  of  influence   which 

patriarch  had  offered  to  them,  stood  their  social  condition  and  their  ad- 

isolated  from   each  other,    without  herence  to  the  Talmud,  have  exer- 

any  community  of  feeling,  or  fre-  cised   on  each    other,  and  on    the 

qucnt  and   continuous  intercourse,  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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II.  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  AMONG 
THE  HEBREWS. 


Relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow." — Isaiah  i.  16. 


WITH  an  imperfect  administration 
the  wisest  laws  are  of  little  avail, 
and  can  at  most  serve  the  interest 
of  a  part  only,  of  the  community. 
Such  was  not  the  administration  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  No  legislation, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  has 
stayed  its  wise  enactments  by  a  more 
able  system  of  procedure  than  that 
of  the  Hebrews.  In  retracing  the 
modes  of  executing  the  laws,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Mishna,  we  shall  fur- 
nish a  proof,  that  the  widest  latitude 
was  afforded  the  accused  in  their  de- 
fence, and  that  truth  and  justice 
were  the  attributes  of  the  Jewish 
tribunals,  when  led  by  the  dictates  of 
their  dispensation.  In  Egypt,  none 
but  the  privileged  cast  of  the  priests, 
could  be  invested  with  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  laws, 
none  else  possessing  any  knowledge 
of  them  ;  at  Rome,  the  patricians 
held  this  great  prerogative  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  an  iron  grasp ; 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  it  was,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  birth- right  of  every  citi- 
zen. For  unlike  most  other  na- 
tions, whose  progresses  are  due  to 
time  and  experience,  the  Hebrews 
were  at  once,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  their  existence,  endowed  with 
every  necessary  material  for  raising 
themselves  to  national  perfection. 
Their  duty  did  not  consist  in  seizing 
upon  innovations  j  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,^ abstaining  from  them.  They 
were  nearest  their  acme  of  pros- 
perity when  their  actions  were  in 
strictest  unison  with  the  spirit  of 
their  institutions  ;  and  widest  apart 
from  reason  and  welfare  when  the 
ideas  of  other  nations,  in  matters  of 
law  and  religion,  found  access  to 
the  minds  of  their  rulers.  The  prin- 
cipal directions  for  the  conduct  of 
judges  are  contained  in  the  sacred 


volume,  and  the  mission  of  the  sages 
was,  merely  to  render  them  prac- 
tical, by  entering  into  details  on 
subjects  hinted  at  as  general  princi- 
ples throughout  the  written  code,  in 
such  passages  as  the  following:  "O, 
assembly  !  there  shall  be  one  law, 
one  right,  one  justice,  one  rule  for 
all ;  your  judges  shall  be  the  wisest, 
the  most  instructed,  the  most  re- 
spected among  the  people.  Hear 
the  altercations  which  arise  in  the 
community,  and  judge  with  equal 
impartiality  the  cause  of  the  stranger 
and  of  the  citizen.  The  alien  be  be- 
fore you,  as  a  native  of  your  land  ; 
follow  not  the  cries  of  the  multitude, 
when  they  clamour  for  condemna- 
tion ;  pay  no  respect  to  persons ; 
fear  not  those  in  power ;  commit 
no  iniquity,  were  it  even  to  shew 
favour  to  the  poor ;  accept  of  no 
remunerations,  for  they  blind  the 
clear-sighted,  and  pervert  the  senti- 
ments of  the  just."  (Deut.  i.  16  j 
Levit.  xix.  15;  Levit.  xxiv.  22; 
2  Chr.  xix.  6.  7.)  That  is  the  fun- 
dament on  which  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Talmud  lean  for  support.  The 
first  principle  is :  a  single  judge 
cannot  decide — there  is  no  single 
judge,  except  the  ONE  !  Arbitra- 
tion, however,  may  be  resorted  to 
by  citizens  for  terminating  their 
disputes,  but  at  their  own  option 
only.  Thus  a  mighty  barrier  was 
raised  against  arbitrary  decisions, 
since  corruption  is  less  practicable 
on  many  than  on  one.  Of  tribu- 
nals there  were  three  kinds :  the 
common  court  of  justice  in  each 
town  ;  the  council  of  the  elders  be- 
longing likewise  to  municipal  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  grand  council 
at  Jerusalem,  forming  the  highest 
court  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
civic  tribunal  consisted  of  three 
judges,  chosen  for  the  occasion. 
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Each  contending  party  selected  one 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
and  these  two  appointed,  by  com- 
mon consent,  a  third  colleague.  The 
slightest  motive  was  valid  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  to 
put  aside  the  eligibility  of  the  judges. 
One  of  the  pleaders,  says  the  Mishna, 
declares,  that  he  will  be  judged  by 
such  a  person,  whereas  the  other 
fixes  his  choice  on  another.  These 
two  nominate  a  third.  But  each 
party  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
the  judge  chosen  by  his  oppo- 
nent, provided  he  can  substantiate 
his  objections  with  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  relationship,  intimacy, 
or  any  other  connexion  by  which 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  may  be  in- 
fluenced. Two  judges,  hostile  to 
one  another,  cannot  be  seated  on 
the  same  tribunal,  lest  their  own 
enmity  produce  wilful  opposition  in 
their  awards.  A  magistrate,  neglect- 
ful of  his  duty,  causes  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  to  depart  from  Israel ;  but 
the  righteous  judge  consolidates  the 
world,  and  sanctifies  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  in  the  midst  of  His  peo- 
ple. Especially,  let  it  be  your  care, 
that  no  one  apply  to  himself  the 
salutary  promise,  *  God  will  be  with 
you  in  your  judgment/  unless  he 
uses  all  his  personal  efforts  to  ren- 
der himself  worthy  of  this  boon  by 
searching  after  the  truth.  Ye  must 
judge  according  to  sensible  appear- 
ances ;  look  upon  the  two  parties 
at  the  commencement  of  the  trial  as 
crafty  men,  whose  sole  aim  it  is  to 
delude  you  by  sophisticated  argu- 
ments; but  after  the  debates,  you 
shall  consider  them  as  upright  men, 
who  loyally  bow  to  the  decision  of 
a  just  court.  (Mishna  Sanh.  chap, 
vii.)  At  least,  one  of  the  three  ma- 
gistrates was  to  be  chosen  among 
the  doctors  of  the  law,  to  which 
degree  the  student  was  raised  by  his 
master  or  masters,  as  soon  as  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  that  dig. 
nity.  Hence,  we  sometimes  read 
of  the  decision  of  a  judge,  although 


no  court  could  be  composed  of  less 
than  three  magistrates  j  in  all  such 
cases  the  investigation  was  carried 
on  by  the  three  unitedly,  whereas 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the 
doctor  only.  (Mishna  Sanhedrin, 
and  Deut.  xxv.  1,  2.)  All  matters 
of  private  interest  and  contestations 
of  property,  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  tribunal.  Its  province 
extended  to  decisions  on  theft,  vi- 
olation of  deposits,  immoral  con- 
duct in  public  ;  the  three  judges 
were  empowered  to  pronounce  on 
the  payment  of  tithes,  the  estima- 
tions of  vows,  and  other  subjects  of 
the  same  kind;  they  could  administer 
oaths,  impose  fines,  and  inflict  cor- 
poreal punishment.  (Mish.  Maccoth 
iv.)  The  city  gates  or  the  public 
roads  were  the  places  for  those  ma- 
gistrates to  dispense  justice  in. 
Every  party  spoke  for  himself,  or 
engaged  an  official  pleader,  Baal 
Rib  (master  of  disputation).  A 
majority  was  necessary  for  the  va- 
lidity of  the  verdict  j  and  if  two 
judges  were  of  opinions  opposed  to 
one  another,  and  the  third  declared 
himself  unable  to  pronounce,  two 
additional  magistrates  were  called, 
and  in  case  of  need,  two  more,  until 
a  satisfactory  majority  could  be  ob- 
tained. Authors  are  much  divided 
in  their  opinions,  whether  the  right 
of  appeal  lay  open  for  such  as  had  met 
with  an  unsatisfactory  sentence  from 
the  minor  tribunal.  Those  who  deny 
the  right  of  appeal  find,  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  inferior  courts 
themselves,  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  impartial  distribution  of  justice. 
But  as  the  examples  and  words  of 
Moses  are  quoted  in  support  of  that 
system,  we  may  also  refer  to  the 
same  source  for  our  instruction ; 
and  we  shall  find,  that  Moses,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  father-in-law, 
Jethro,  instituted  rulers  of  thou- 
sands, rulers  of  hundreds,  &c.  to 
judge  the  people,  with  the  provi- 
sion, to  submit  all  such  cases  as 
would  prove  too  difficult  for  them 
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to  his  own  cognizance  ;  thus  the 
privilege  of  appeal  could,  with  a 
degree  of  plausibility,  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Moses  himself. 
At  all  events,  the  right  of  appealing 
to  the  highest  court  at  Jerusalem, 
from  the  decisions  of  the  munici- 
pal tribunals,  is  recognized  by  the 
Gemara  in  some  peculiar  cases,  and 
it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the 
interested  parties  to  apply  to  the 
grand  council  for  advice,  while  the 
suit  was  pending.  (Gemara  Sanhj 
Maimon). 

The  opinion  of  Josephus  may 
equally  be  appealed  to,  to  support 
the  existence  of  the  right  of  trans- 
ferring causes  to  higher  courts,  in 
cases  of  emergency.  The  law  en- 
joins, that  seven  men  of  well-known 
probity  and  ability  be  selected  in 
each  town,  for  administering  jus- 
tice. The  judgment  of  these  ma- 
gistrates will  be  strictly  followed, 
except  it  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
that  they  have  been  blinded  by  cor- 
ruption, or  that  they  have  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  cause.  If 
the  minor  courts  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  pronounce  in  cases  of  intricacy, 
they  are  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  council  at  Jerusalem,  without 
venturing  on  any  sentence  of  their 
own.  (Antiq.  Her.  Jud.  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  8.)  If  any  discrepancy  arises 
between  the  decisions  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  minor  civic  tribunal 
(says  the  Tulmud,  Bab.  Sanh.  chap. 
8),  they  have  recourse  to  the  town 
council,  or  to  that  of  a  neighbour- 
ing city.  Should  nothing  satisfac- 
tory be  elicited  from  the  members 
of  such  council,  the  case  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  minor  council  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  j  and  thence,  if 
necessary,  to  the  grand  council  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  following  re- 
script— "I  have  understood  the  mat- 
ter thus  j  but  my  colleagues  having 
a  different  conception  of  the  same, 
we  call  upon  you  to  decide."  Then 
the  grand  council  pronounces  judg- 
ment according  to  precedents,  if  any 


exist  or  else  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  opinions ;  and  their  ver- 
dict is  decisive  in  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  second  tri- 
bunal, superior  to  the  one  above- 
mentioned,  was  composed  of  the 
elders  of  each  town  j  and  under  its 
immediate  jurisdiction  came  all  such 
questions,  as  required  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws.  Whenever  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  was  dreaded,  this 
venerable  court  claimed  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  high 
priest.  Capital  punishment  could 
be  inflicted  only  on  the  sentence  of 
these  heads  of  the  nation,  their 
voice  being  taken  for  that  of  the 
people  as  a  body.  The  number  of 
elders  who  would  thus  be  called 
upon  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  cri- 
minals is  nowhere  fixed  iri  holy 
writ ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  no  citizen 
could  be  deprived  of  his  life,  but  by 
a  sentence  passed  in  the  hearing  of 
all  his  brethren,  and  pronounced  by 
the  most  respectable  and  experienced 
among  his  peers.  The  Talmud  as- 
signs to  that  awful  function  twenty- 
three  members,  eleven  of  whom 
must  belong  to  various  profes- 
sions, in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  throw  light  on  subjects 
wherein,  besides  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  experience  was  required ; 
such  cases,  for  instance,  as  rendered 
an  acquaintance  with  the  civil  oc- 
cupations of  the  inhabitants  neces- 
sary, for  the  better  elucidation  of 
the  facts  submitted  to  their  inquiry. 
Each  town  containing  upwards  of 
120  families  was  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  own  council. 

Every  part  of  judicial  procedure  in 
the  Mosaic  law  is  founded  on  these 
three  principles, — publicity  of  trials, 
liberty  of  defence  for  the  accused, 
security  against  false  testimony. 
Hence  a  single  witness  counts  as 
nothing.  Two  or  three  at  least 
are  necessary  to  establish  evidence. 
The  witness  on  whose  declaration 
a  citizen  is  to  be  arraigned,  must 
c 
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previously  be  conducted  before  the 
priests  and  judges,  and  there  take  a 
solemn  oath  in  the  name  of  the 
Eternal,  that  his  statement  is  the 
truth.  Then  the  magistrates  in- 
quire diligently  into  the  veracity  of 
the  accusation,  and  woe  to  the  per- 
jurer by  whose  calumnious  attack, 
the  life  or  honour  of  a  brother  has 
been  put  in  jeopardy  !  The  blow 
he  intended  to  inflict  on  the  inno- 
cent will,  in  adequate  measure,  re- 
coil on  his  own  head.  The  trial  is 
to  be  held  before  every  member  of 
the  community,  whence  false  tes- 
timony is  at  every  instant  in  danger 
of  being  .brought  to  light  by  some  one 
of  the  surrounding  persons,  in  whom, 
if  he  know  aught  of  thecircumstance, 
the  solemn  proceedings  of  the  court, 
and  the  unmerited  fate  of  theaccused, 
will  surely  awaken  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice. Finally,  after  sentence  has  been 
passed,  the  leading  witness  is  the 
first  whose  hand  hurls  the  deadly 
stone  against  the  condemned  bro- 
ther ;  and  at  that  trying  moment  he 
must  seal  the  candour  of  his  depo- 
sitions by  the  firmness  he  shows  in 
the  execution ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  wretch,  who  could 
coolly  calumniate  his  brother,  and 
prepare  for  him  an  untimely  and 
ignominious  death,  will  not  be  able 
to  command  that  composure  of  the 
soul,  which  a  witness  requires,  to 
strike  the  death  blow  in  presence  of 
assembled  multitudes,  without  feel- 
ing the  dread  of  retribution. 

The  accused  individual  was  ar- 
rested and  detained  until  his  trial, 
the  hour  of  which  must  not  be  de- 
layed too  long.  No  secret  inquests, 
no  examinations  within  doors,  extort- 
ed from  the  affrighted  the  confes- 
sion of  wrongs,  often  unknown  to 
them.  No  one  was  left  to  pine 
away  in  a  dungeon,  ere  he  was 
placed  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
his  people.  We  have  numerous 
instances  in  the  pnges  of  Jewish 
history,  proving,  that  except  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  being  taken  in 


the  fact,  the  formalities  necessary 
for  the  apprehension  and  committal 
of  anHebrewcitizen,  were  many  and 
dignified,  and  that  he  was  then  im- 
mediately ushered  into  the  presence 
of  his  judges.  Only  in  case  of  a 
charge  of  murder,  the  accused  had 
to  await  the  term  of  his  trial,  but 
his  prison  was  a  whole  town,  the 
magistrates  of  which  were  respon- 
sible for  his  security.  On  thejudg- 
ment-day,  the  authorities  called  the 
accused  person  before  them.  They 
took  their  seats  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  shade  of  trees.  A  class  of  young 
men,  destined  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, watched,  respectfully  ranged 
below  the  elders,  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  (Mishna  Sanh.).  Perhaps 
the  nature  of  the  locality,  in  which 
the  dispensation  of  justice  takes 
place,  will  appear  to  be  of  no  mo- 
ment to  some  men  j  but  it  certainly 
operates  strongly  on  the  minds  of 
those,  whose  earthly  fate  is  to  be 
decided  upon,  by  the  impression 
they  may  cause  on  their  hearers  and 
judges.  A  dark  and  dreary  justice- 
room,  hung  with  the  tapestry  of 
the  tomb,  filled  with  a  dark,  de- 
pressive atmosphere,  deprives  the 
accused  of  all  their  mental  firmness  ; 
whereas  the  free  air,  the  sight  of 
the  lovely  sky,  and  the  enlivening 
fragrance  of  vegetation,  inspire  with 
courage,  and  preserve  the  love  of 
life.  Hence  it  has  occurred  to  the 
philanthropic  minds  of  the  judges 
at  many  of  the  British  courts,  to 
decorate  with  flowers  the  awful 
bench  of  justice. 

It  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
culprit,  that  he  had  the  faculty  of 
being  tried  at  his  choice,  either  by 
the  council  of  his  own  city,  by 
the  minor  council  of  Jerusalem,  or 
by  the  high  Sanhedrim.  By  these 
means  he  was  protected  against  the 
fatal  influence  which  local  preju- 
dices might,  in  many  cases,  engen- 
der. If,  as  has  above  been  stated, 
in  pecuniary  matters,  the  defend- 
ant could  appoint  such  judges  as 
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appeared  unexceptionable  to  him, 
this  privilege  was  with  still  greater 
consistency  granted  to  the  man,  who 
had  to  defend  his  life  against  the 
incrimination  of  the  law.  And  it 
impresses  the  modern  reader  with 
a  high  idea  of  the  disinterestedness, 
expected  at  the  hands  of  magistrates 
in  those  days,  when  he  learns,  that 
Rabbi  Samuel  refused  to  be  judge 
in  a  case  brought  before  him  by  an 
individual,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  had  once  offered  him  his  arm 
for  support,  when  the  Rabbi  was 
landing  from  a  boat ;  and  that 


Rabbi  Amemar  acted  in  the  same 
manner  towards  a  man  who  had 
once  done  him  the  service  of  taking 
a  feather  off  his  robe.  (Talm.  Bab  ) 
So  great  was  the  fear  lest  aught 
but  the  purest  motives  of  equity 
and  love  of  justice,  could  guide  the 
judge  who  stood  on  any  point  of 
intimacy,  or  was  at  variance  with, 
the  contending  parties,  or  the  per- 
son charged  with  an  offence  j  and 
hence  the  extensive  latitude  left  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  choice  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  arbiters  of  his  destiny. 
T.  T. 


be  continued.') 
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CHAPTER.    XXVI. 

IN  David  we  have  thus  an  ex  - 
ample  of  true  penitence,  in  thought, 
word  and  deed  j  and  we  therefore 
know,  what  rendered  his  repentance 
acceptable  and  availing.  But,  if  we 
examine  the  penitence  of  Saul,  we 
find  that  it  was  deficient  in  all  the 
essentials  of  true  repentance,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  was  unavail- 
ing j  so  that  although  he  twice  con- 
fessed to  Samuel  and  said,  "  I  have 
sinned,"  he  was  not  forgiven. 

We  have  already  stated  that 
"  the  obstacles  and  impediments 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  true  re- 
pentance are  three- fold  j  namely, 
1.  Insensibility  to  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  sin.  2.  The  seek- 
ing by  subterfuge  to  extenuate  our 
sins,  and  to  exculpate  or  excuse  our- 
selves at  the  cost  of  another.  3. 
The  love  of  money  and  fame.  Each 
of  these  is  effectual  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  becoming  penitent."*  In 
Saul  we  behold  all  these  obstacles 
combining  their  influence  to  thwart 
his  repentance,  and  to  render  it  in- 
efficient. He  was  insensible  to  his 
sin,  for  when  Samuel  reproached 
him,  and  said,  "  Wherefore  then 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 


didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil, 
and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  o£  the 
Lord?"  (1  Sam.  xv.  19.)  Saul, 
nothing  abashed,  answered,  "  Yea, 
I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  gone  the  way  in  which  the 
Lord  sent  me,"  &c.  (ib.  ver.  20.) 
Samuel,  however,  explained  to  him 
that  this  stubborn  denial  of  his  guilt 
enhanced  its  sinfulness,  and  was 
even  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  than 
the  crime  of  rebellion  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  divine  command  j 
which  explanation  Samuel  gave  him 
in  the  energetic  words,  "  For  re- 
bellion is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 
but  stubborness  is  as  iniquity  and 
idolatry"  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  the 
greatest  offence  of  which  any  Is- 
raelite could  render  himself  guilty. 
This  explanation  and  the  fearful  de- 
nunciation, "  Because  thou  hast 
rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord -he 
has  also  rejected  thee  from  being 
king"  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  this  it 
was  which  first  brought  Saul  to  a 
sense  of  his  sin.  Accordingly 
Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  "  I  have 
sinned.  '  But  even  while  making 
this  confession  he  sought  to  exte- 
nuate his  own  guilt,  and  to  excul- 
c  2 
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pate  himself  at  the  cost  of  others  : 
therefore   he    continues  :     "  For    I 
have    transgressed  the    command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  thy  words  j 
because   I  feared    the   people  and 
obeyed  their  voice."     (Ibid,  verse 
24.)    But  this  subterfuge  could  not 
avail  him  ;  and  when  he  entreated 
Samuel,  saying,  "  Now,  therefore, 
I  pray   thee,  pardon  my  sin,    and 
turn  again    with   me,    that   I   may 
worship   the    Lord,"     the    answer 
given  to  him  by  the  prophet  was, 
"  I  will  not  return  with    thee,   for 
thou  hast   rejected  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord   hath   rejected 
thee  from  being  king  over  Israel." 
(Ibid.  ver.    25    and   26.)     Samuel 
knew  the  nature  of  true  penitence 
too  well,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  mere  confession    of  his 
wrong   by    Saul,    accompanied    as 
that  confession  was,  by  an  attempt 
to  exculpate  himself  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  others,  which  plainly 
proved  that  his  own  heart  was  un- 
moved.    Saul  finding  that  he  could 
not    succeed    in    extenuating     his 
transgression    of  the   divine    com- 
mand, and  that  the  real  impenitence 
of  his  heart  is  seen  and  known,  ex- 
claims,   "    I   have    sinnsdj"    and 
Samuel  then  consents  to  accompany 
him  j  but   even  this    last  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sin,  and   the  re- 
pentence  it  implies,  flows  from  an 
impure  source.     It  is  not  the  hope 
to  appease  the  justice  of  his   God, 
but  the  desire  to  maintain  his  own 
dignity  before  men,  which  is  upper- 
most in   Saul's  mind  j  accordingly 
confession  "  that  he  has   sinned," 
is  not  followed  by  a  prayer  that  he 
may  be  forgiven,    but  he    says  to 
Samuel,  '•  Honour  me  now,  I  pray 
thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people, 
and  befoie  Israel,  and  turn    again 
with  me  that  I   may  worship    the 
Lord  thy  God."      (Ibid,  verse  30.) 
Accordingly  "  Samuel  turned  again 
after  Saul."     The  dignity  which  he 
was  so  solicitous  to  preserve  was  not 
then,  at  once,  taken  from  him  j  but 


his  repentance  was  unavailing  as  it 
was  insincere.     The  command  was 
directly  afterwards  given  to  Samuel, 
to  go  and  anoint  David  as  king  of 
Israel  j  and  as  soon  as  that  sacred 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  Saul's 
reign  was  considered  as  virtually  at 
an  end,  and  the  subsequent  years  he 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  are  not 
computed  to  him.    For  it  is  evident 
that   David    was    upwards  of  two 
years  in  exile,  and  pursued  by  Saul, 
as  holy  writ  informs  us.  "  The  time 
that  David  dwelt  in  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  was  a  full  year  and 
four  months."     Previous  to  which 
time  he  had,  during  a  considerable 
period,  been  kept  concealed  within 
the  boundaries  of  Israel,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Ziph,  in  strongholds,  and 
at  Carmel,  with  the  herds  of  Nabal. 
Now,    holy    writ   tells    us,    "  Saul 
reigned  one  year,   and  he  reigned 
two  years  over  Israel  when  he  chose 
him  three  thousand  men  of  Israel." 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)      The  meaning 
of  this    (obscure)  passage  is,  that 
after  Saul  had  been  anointed  king 
one  year,  he  selected  three  thousand 
men  as  his  guards,  and  began  to 
carry  on  war  with  the  surrounding 
nations  ;  and  that  after  choosing  his 
guards  he  only  reigned  two  years 
over   Israel,    and   no  more.      The 
question,  however,  arises,  how  could 
Saul,  during  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
carry  on  the  numerous  wars  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  it  is  written  j 
"  So  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over 
Israel  and  fought  against  his  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  against  Moab, 
and  against  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  against  Edom,  and  against  the 
kings  of  Zobah,   and  against    the 
Philistines"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48),  while 
great  part  of  his  time  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  occupied  in  the  pur- 
suit of  David  ?     To   this  question 
we  reply,  that  from  the  day  David 
became   anointed    as   king,     Saul's 
government  was    considered  at  an 
end,   and   the  succeeding  years  of 
his  reign,  are  no  longer  computed 
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to  him.  Another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  we  find  in  Ish-bosheth, 
the  son  of  Saul.  He  was  king  of 
Israel  during  the  whole  time  that 
David  was  king  of  Judah  and  re- 
sided at  Hebron,  a  period  of  seven 
years  and  six  months.  (2  Sam.  ii. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  holy  writ  tells 
us,  that  "  Ish-bosheth,  Saul's  son, 
was  forty  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned 
two  years"  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.),  because 
the  years  of  civil  war  between  him 
and 'the  adherents  of  David  are  not 


befall  all  men.  Saul,  on  the  con- 
trary, transgressed  and  disobeyed 
commandments,  addressed  to  him 
individually  by  Samuel,  after  he  be- 
came king  j  as  when  he  was  bid  to 
wait  seven  days  until  the  coming'of 
Samuel,  but  in  his  impatience  he 
sacrificed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
prophet,  who  then  at  once  told  him, 
"Thou hast  acted  foolishly,  thouhast 
not  kept  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  he  commanded 
thee,  for  the  Lord  would  have  es 
tablished  thy  kingdon  upon  Israel 


computed  as  forming  any  part  of    for  ever  j  but  now  thy  kingdom  shall 
his  reign,  the  duration  of  which,  is    notcontinue."  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  14.) 
the 


considered  as    limited 
years    of    undisturbed 


to   the    two 
tranquillity, 

during  which  he  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Israel ;  and  does  not  comprise 
the  time  of  the  "  long  war  between 
the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David,"  during  which  "  David  wax- 
ed stronger  and  stronger,  and  the 
house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and 
weaker."  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.) 

There  is  however  another  question 
which  presents  itself  to  our  mind,  and 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  solve. 
Why  was  Saul  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  for  his  sin  ? 
And  why  was  not  some  other  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  him,  as  it  was 
on  David,  when  he  sinned  in  the 
matter  of  Bathshebah  ?     The  cause 
of  this  difference  is,  (according  to 
our   opinion)   that    David   did  not 
transgress  any  particular  command- 
ment that  was  individually  addressed 
to  him  after  he  became  king,  or  any 
commandment  enacted  in  the  law 
directed  to,  and  especially  incum- 
bent on,  him  as  king.     But  the  sin 
he  committed  was,  transgressing  a 
general  commandment  of  the  law, 
addressed  to  him  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind  :  for  the  pro 
hibition  to  commit  murder  and  adul- 
tery, is  general   and  alike  binding 
on  all  men,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
proper  that  his  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  him  not  as  king,  but 
as  man.  and  be  of  a  kind  that  could 


This  denunciation  merely  announced 
to  him,  that  his  sons  were  not  to  be 
his  successors  in  royalty.  But  when 
on  a   subsequent  occasion,  Samuel 
had  again,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
addressed   a   special    command    to 
Saul  as  king,  and  told  him,  "  Now, 
go   and   smite  Amalek,  and  utterly 
destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare 
them  not"   (1   Sam.   xv.  3.)  j   and 
Saul  again  disobeyed  the  divine  be- 
hest, Samuel  then  told  him,  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  rejected  the   word 
of  the  Lord,  he  has  also  rejected 
thee  from    being   king"   (ib.  verse 
23.)  :  as  in   the  first  instance  the 
sovereignty  was  not  to  be  inherited 
by    his    descendants,     his    second 
transgression  caused  him  personally 
to  be  rejected  by  the  Deity,  and  led 
to  his  violent  and  untimely  death  ; 
which  was   declared  to  him  by  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  :  "  Because   thou 
obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
nor  executedst  his  fierce  wrath  upon 
Amalek,  therefore   hath   the   Lord 
done  this  thing  unto  thee  this  day. 
Moreover,  the  Lord  will  also  deliver 
Israel   with   thee  into  the  hand  of 
the     Philistines ;     and     to-morrow 
shall  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  thee. 
The  Lord  also  shall  deliver  the  host 
of  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines."  (1  Sam.  xxix.   18,   19.) 
Thus  Saul  having  offended  in  his 
regal  capacity  by  transgressing  divine 
commands,  addressed  to  him  in  par- 
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ticular  as  king,  and  not  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  rest  of  mankind,  was 
punished  by  the  privation  of  his 
sovereignty,  a  chastisement  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  could  not  be 
inflicted  on  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  Saul  the  only  example  of  re- 
ward or  punishment  granted  to,  or 
inflicted  on,  kings,  which  holy  writ 
offers  us.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimsi, 
was  rewarded  by  the  assurance,  that 
the  sovereignty  over  Israel  should 
continue  with  his  descendants  dur- 
ing four  generations,  because  he 
punctually  obeyed,  and  faithfully 
executed,  the  divine  commandment 
addressed  to  him  as  king,  which 
bade  him  exterminate  the  worship- 
pers of  Baal,  and  the  family  of  Ahab. 
Whereas  Solomon,  who  infringed 
the  divine  enactments  of  the  law, 
which  command  that  a  king,  as  such, 
"  shall  not  multiply  wives  unto  him- 
self," was  punished  in  his  regal  ca- 
pacity as  Saul  had  been  before,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  ten  tribes  out  of 
the  twelve,  was  taken  away  from  his 
descendants,  who  were  permitted  to 
reign  over  two  tribes,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  divine  promise  made 
to  David  ;  without  which  the  regal 
dignity  would  altogether  ifave  de- 
parted from  them,  as  it  did  from  the 
descendants  of  Saul. 

This,  according  to  our  opinion, 
is  the  cause  why  I>avid's  punish- 
ment differed  from  that  of  Saul. 
Some  one  has  assigned  another  rea- 
son, namely  :  Saul  sinned  in  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  authority,  and, 
therefore,  was  justly  punished  by 
being  deprived  of  the  power,  again 
to  abuse  that  authority :  but  David's 
sin  had  no  connexion  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  royal  authority,  and, 
therefore,  a  punishment  which  de- 
prived him  of  that  exercise,  would 
not  have  been  analogous  to  his  sin. 
In  order  to  illustrate  his  opinion, 
the  writer  whom  we  quote,  in. 
stances  the  case  of  two  scriveners, 
one  of  whom  has  been  guilty  of 
forging  a  bond,  and  the  other  has 


been  guilty  of  fornication.  Each 
of  them  is  to  be  punished  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  his  crime : 
the  fornicator,  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment j  after  having  submitted  to 
which,  he  may  re-enter  on  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  scri- 
vener, and  is  still  worthy  of  trust  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  :  but  he 
who  had  committed  forgery,  after 
expiating  his  crime  by  submitting  to 
the  punishment  pronounced  against 
him,  cannot  be  permitted  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  inas- 
much as  he  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
trust  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
and  must,  consequently,  forfeit  his 
office.  Applying  this  example  to 
the  case  of  Saul  and  of  David,  we 
find  that  Saul,  who  violated  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  as  king, 
by  shewing  mercy  to  Agag,  and  not 
executing  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord  against  Amalek,  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  trust  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  royal  duties  j 
whereas  David,  whose  crime  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
trust  confided  to  him  as  king, 
might,  after  expiating  that  crime, 
still  be  deemed  worthy  of  trust  in 
the  performance  of  those  duties. 

But  this  reason  is  insufficient  and 
does  not  satisfy  us,  unless  it  be  car- 
ried further  than  the  writer  whom 
we  quote,  has  done.  For,  previous 
to  Saul's  transgressing  the  divine 
command  in  the  war  with  Amalek, 
he  had  been  told  by  Samuel — when 
he  brought  his  burnt-offering  with- 
out awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
phet— "But  now  thy  kingdom  shall 
not  continue."  (1  Satn.  xiii.  14.) 
In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the 
reasoning  of  this  writer,  until  it 
affords  conviction  to  the  mind,  it  is 
needful  that  we  should  revert  to  a 
cause  which  we  have  already  as- 
signed, namely  :  that  Saul  violated 
those  enactments  of  the  law,  which 
prescribed  his  duties  as  king,  and 
the  observance  of  which  was  di- 
rected to,  and  especially  incumbent 
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on  him    as   sovereign,    elected   by    what  are  the  duties  of  a  king,  and 
virtue  of  the  law  :  and  in  order  to    for  what  purpose  the  law  permitted 
establish  this  violation  on  his  part,    the  Israelites  to  appoint  one  of  their 
it   is  needful  we  should   examine,    brethren  to  hold  that  high  office. 
(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  CHRONOLOGICAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MOST  RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS  IN  JEWISH  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
DAYS  OF  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  dates,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
take  the  common  or  Christian  era  as  the  standard  before  and  after  which 
the  dates  are  computed. 

Ismael,  the  progenitor  of  the  Be- 
donin  Arabs. 

1931.  Abram's  name  changed  into 
Abraham,  CDiTlH^.  by  Divine 
command;] PT?^  TTH3  thecove- 
nantof  circumcision  institutedand 
ordained  as  a  perpetual  observance ; 
alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of 
the  Philistines,  at  Gerar;  ]TJ^7 
IYH3J7  the  Hebrew  language  sub- 
sequently called  Zi^Tpn  ]W7»the 
sacred  language,  spoken  by  Abra- 
ham, his  family,  and  household. 

1931.  Birth  of  Isaac,  prW ;  died 
1 750,  near  Hebron.  More  fixed 
in  one  place  of  abode  than  his 
father ;  unites  agriculture  with 
his  pastoral  occupation  ;  renewed 
alliance  with  the  Philistine  king 
of  Gerar. 

1870.  Birth  of  Jacob,  DpJP;  died 
1723  in  Egypt.  Sojourn  in  Me- 
sopotamia; return  with  his  fa- 
mily to  Sichem ;  covenant  at 
Bethel ;  his  name  changed  into 
7^*1  &^>  Israel,  by  Divine  com- 
mand ;  residence  at  Hebron ;  has 
twelve  sons,  and  follows  pastoral 
occupations  only 

Esau,  1tW/>  likewise  called  Edom, 
HDTIK'  the  brother  of  Jacob, 
progenitor  of  the  Edo mites,  or 
Idumeans. 

1749.  Joseph,  HDV  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  becomes  £D  vt^or  vice- 
roy of  Egypt ;  "  his  entire  history 
is  the  best  theodicy." 

1 740.  Jacob  and  his  whole  family, 
consisting  of  seventy  persons, 


FIRST  PERIOD. 
THE   PATRIARCHS. 

From  Abraham  to  Moses  2000 — 
15306e/ore  Christ. 

2000.  Abram,  subsequently  called 
Abraham,  a  nomade,  or  wan- 
dering emir  or  sheik,  as  at  pre- 
present  he  would  be  styled,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  purity  and  con- 
stancy of  his  faith,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  virtue,  the  progenitor  of 
the  CD'Hm/  Hebrews,  was  born 
at  Ur  in  Chaldea,  2030,  and  died 
at  Hebron,  in  Canaan,  subse- 
quently called  7N*")&^  r*)K  the 
land  of  Israel,  or  Palestine,  1855. 
The  birth  of  Abraham  forms  an 
era  first  introduced  by  Eusebius, 
and  took  place  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1948,  according  to  some, 
while  others  place  it  five  years 
later.  The  same  difference  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  A.M.  2123,  or 
2128. 

1955.  Abram,  D*"Qfc$>  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  command,  enters  Ca- 
naan ;  his  frequent  migrations ; 
sojourn  at  Sichem ;  visit  to 
Egypt :  stay  near  Hebron  ;  mo- 
notheism, or  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  Deity, 
the  faith  of  Abram,  his  family, 
and  household;  victorious  in  a 
war  with  four  confederate  kings  j 

Dnran  pn  rva  the  co- 
venant between  the  parted  pieces ; 
polygamy — the  birth  of 
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(exclusive  of  females  and  slaves), 
settle  at  ]t^U  in  Lower  Egypt; 
according  to  Shaw  in  the  helio- 
politan  Nomos;  according  to 
Jablonski  in  the  province  Hera- 
cleotis ;  according  to  others  in 
the  Delta,  and  beyond  it  to  the 
east,  as  far  as  Gaza,  in  Canaan. 

1670.  Death  of  Joseph ;  the  words 
^N")^  "OD»  the  children  of 
Israel  adopted  as  the  designation 
of  Jacob's  descendants  ;  increase 
and  form  a  nation;  Egyptian 
bondage  until  the  year  1530; 
the  Israelites  compelled  to  build 
the  cities  of  Pethom  (Pathamos) 
and  Ramses. 

Inroads  of  the  Ephraimites,  (de- 
scendants of  Jacob,)  towards 
Gaza  ;  Egyptian  idolatry  prevails 
among  the  Israelites  ;  murder  of 
their  male  infants  by  order  of  the 
king  of  Egypt, 

1610.  Birth  of  Moses,  HCMD;  died 
on  Mount  Nebo,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  1490. 
Educated  at  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh ;  his  campaigns  with  the 
Egyptians  against  the  Ethio- 
pians of  Meroe  ;  his  flight  from 
Egypt,  and  sojourn  in  Midian. 

SECOND  PEKIOD. 

THE  THEOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  IN  THE 
DESERT. 


From  Moses 


till    Joshua 
1490. 


1530— 


1530.    Exit    from   Egypt.      After 
numerous   miraculous  inflictions 


Pharaoh  consents  to  liberate  the 
Israelites.  Two  millions  and  a 
half  of  individuals,  among  whom 
600,000  men,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  march  out  of  Egypt 
under  Moses,  "  the  man  of 
God,"  A.  M.  2448,  (according  to 
others,  2453)  ;  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  the  pursuing  Egyp- 
tians perish. 

Combat  with  the  Amalekites  at  Re- 
phisdim,  near  the  Red  Sea. 

The    covenant    of    Mount    Sinai. 

rvnmn  rn^thedecaiogue; 

religious  legislation  inculcating 
pure  and  absolute  monotheism,  and 
proper  notions  of  the  dignity  and 
duties  of  man ;  political  legisla- 
tion ;  theocracy,  with  republican 
forms;  twelve  CD^^M,  elective 
phylarchs,  or  chiefs  of  tribes  ; 
seventy  CD^pT  senators,  over 
whom  Moses  presided  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity ;  general  as- 
semblies of  the  nations  on  certain 
occasions. 

Migrations  in  the  desert ;  the  Is- 
raelites miraculously  supported  ; 
erection  of  the  ]3t£7£)  tabernable. 

Mechanism  and  the  fine  arts  in  an 
advanced  state  among  the  Israel- 
ites— ,  7^^^,  Bezaleel. 

Appointment  of  a  sacredotal  race ; 
Aaron,  "pUK — ,the  tribe  of  Levy 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

1491.  Conquest  of  trans-jordanic  Pa- 
lestine ;  Moses  writes  the  mill* 
Torah,  the  most  ancient  written 
laws  and  historical  documents 
now  extant. 

Death  of  Moses;  the  new  generation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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R.   LEVEETAS,    a  man  of  Jabneh,  said,    "  Be   exceedingly  humble   of  spirit;  for  the 
aspirings  of  man  end  in  worms." 


COMMENTARY.  "  Be  exceedingly 
humble  of  spirit."  The  saying  of 
this  Tanai  is  intended  as  a  corol- 
lary on  Ben  Zoma's  maxim,  "  Who 
is  truly  a  hero  ?  He  who  subdues 
his  own  passions :  as  it  is  said, 
'  He  who  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty,  and  he  who  go- 
verneth  his  own  temper  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city.  "*  He  who 
governs  his  own  temper,  and  sub- 
dues his  passions,  must  necessarily 
resist  the  promptings  of  vanity  and 
pride;  and  self- command  will  add 
to  the  humility  and  meekness  of  his 
spirit.  To  this  true  hero  it  is,  that 
our  teacher  addresses  his  instruc- 
tion, and  tells  him,  "  Do  not  think 
thou  fcast  ever  reached  perfection 
in  this  most  excellent  quality  of 
the  mind,  but  strive  continually  to 
preserve  and  to  increase  thy  humi- 
lity. For  this  quality  is  the  master- 
key,  which  opens  unto  thee  all  the 
treasures  of  the  soul  :  by  its  means 
thou  wilt  acquire  virtue  and  wis- 
dom ;  by  its  means  thou  wilt  pre- 
serve that  acquisition  in  thy  heart; 
through  its  influence  true  piety  will 
be  firmly  rooted  within  thee,  direct- 
ing all  thy  actions,  so  that  thou 
wilt  succeed  in  becoming  wise,  and 
understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
His  name.  No  quality  of  the  soul 

*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  353,  et  seq. 


can  possibly  be  more  precious  than 
this,  as  on  the  contrary  the  opposite 
quality,  haughtiness  of  spirit,  is  the 
most  pernicious  that  can  possess 
the  soul."  Such  is  the  lesson  our 
teacher  inculcates  in  the  present 
Mishna,  supported  by  the  words  of 
holy  writ, — tf  Every  one  that  is 
proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord.  Better  it  is  to  be  of  an 
humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than 
to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud." 
(Prov.  xvi.  5.  19). 

"For  the  aspirings  of  man  end 
in  worms."  That  the  material  con- 
formation of  man  must,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  nature,  decay 
and  become  food  for  worms,  is  a 
truism  too  well  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  age,  to  have  needed 
repetition  ;  our  teacher,  therefore, 
does  not  tell  us  what  we  all  know, 
but  he  takes  the  opportunity  of 
firmly  implanting  his  lessons  of 
humility  on  our  minds,  by  placing 
before  us  a  subject  of  meditation, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  most  haughty  man,  to  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  nothingness. 

Man  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
principles,  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
or  soul  and  body  ;  which,  united 
during  the  mortal  career  of  man, 
separate  as  soon  as  that  career  ter- 
minates, each  returning  to  the  source 
whence  it  sprung.  During  the  time 
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of  their  union  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  mastery  between  these 
principles.  The  longings  of  desire, 
the  force  of  passion,  the  enjoyments 
of  the  moment,  strive  to  gain  the 
ascendant  for  the  animal  man,  and 
all  their  aspirings  are  akin  to  their 
nature.  To  oppose  them,  true 
wisdom  and  obedience  to  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  strive  to  vindi- 
cate the  superior  dignity  of  the  spi- 
ritual man.  The  supremacy  of  the 
former  begets  pride  and  haughtiness; 
that  of  the  latter  humility  and  meek- 
ness. Whichever  of  these  two 
principles  obtains  a  decided  prepon- 
derance in  the  struggle,  fixes  the 
impression  of  its  own  nature  on  the 
other;  so  that  the  supremacy  of 
celestial  principles,  or  virtue,  en- 
nobles the  body,  while  the  dominion 
of  the  terrestrial  principle  or  vice 
degrades  the  soul. 

When  the  time  of  separation  is 
come,  and  the  celestial  principle  re- 
turns to  the  pure  source  whence  it 
emanated,  it  carries  with  it  those 
aspirings  and  hopes  which  are  found- 


ed on  eternal  felicity,  and'  humble 
reliance  on  the  word  of  God  ;  but 
when  that  principle  has  become  de- 
based by  the  undue  preponderance  of 
the  animal  man,  its  aspirings,  which 
are  unholy,  cannot  accompany  it,  but 
are  interred  in  the  same  tomb,  where 
worms  riot  on  the  senseless  clay,  in 
and  by  which  these  aspirings  were 
engendered.  Thus  the  proud  worldly 
man,  at  the  close  of  a  career  which 
he  has  abused,  finds  not  only  his 
body,  but  also  his  hopes  enshrined 
in  the  tomb,  while  eternity  offers  to 
him  the  fearful  denunciation  of  the 
prophet, — "  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some 
.to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  contempt."  (Dan.  xii.  2.) 
By  the  former,  he  means  the  hum- 
ble servant  of  his  God ;  by  the 
latter,  the  proud  slave  of  his  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  short  lesson  of  our 
teacher  tells  us,  in  few  words,  which 
qualify  of  the  mind  we  must  che- 
rish, and  which  we  must  shun  in 
order  to  become  truly  happy. 


R.  ISHMAEL,  the  son  of  Jochanan,  said,  "  Whosoever  seeketh  to  learn,  in  order  to  teach 
others,  becomes  enabled  to  study  and  to  teach  ;  but  whosoever  seeketh  to  learn,  in  order 
to  perform,  becomes  enabled  to  study,  to  teach,  to  observe,  and  to  perform."  (iv,  6)^ 


COMMENTARY.  "  Whosoever  seek- 
eth to  learn,"  fyc.  One  of  the 
greatest  foes  to  human  perfection, 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare 
of  our  race,  is  ignorance.  If  we 
carefully  examine  the  construction 
of  the  human  mind,  we  find  that 
it  contains  the  germ  of  every  virtue, 
as  of  every  vice  ;  and  that  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  development  which 
these  germs  receive,  whether  good 
or  evil  is  to  preponderate.  If  that 
development  be  in  accordance  with 
the  great  purpose  for  which  man 
has  been  created;  if  the  intimate 
connexion,  which  subsists  between 
the  understanding,  him  who  under- 
stands and  the  objects  to  be  un- 
derstood, be  cherished ;  if  the  latent 
powers  of  reason  be  awakened  by 
proper  instruction,  and  guided  by 
the  light  of  the  divine  laws,  man's 


disposition  and  his  actions  will  be 
good  ;  and  the  longer  his  course  of 
instruction  is  continued,  the  more 
acquainted  he  becomes  with  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  his  Creator,  the  better  he 
understands  the  revealed  will  of  his 
God  ;  the  greater,  in  short,  the  pro- 
gress which  he  makes  in  true  wis- 
dom and  true  knowledge*,  the 
more  complete  will  be  his  mastery 
over  the  passions,  the  more  perfect 
the  inward  conviction  of  his  duties, 
and  the  more  certain  his  happiness 
here  and  hereafter.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  these  germs  which  are 
dormant  in  the  mind  be  riot  pro- 
perly unfolded  ;  if  the  understand- 
ing be  not  impressed  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  great  end  and  aim  of 

*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  338,  et  seq. 
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our  being, — eternal  felicity  ;  if  the 
latent  powers  of  reason  be  not 
awakened  by  proper  instruction,  or 
guided  by  the  light  of  the  divine 
law,  man's  disposition  and  his  ac- 
tions cannot  be  good  ;  for  his  de- 
sires grow  with  his  growth, — his 
passions  become  stronger  as  his 
corporeal  strength  increases.  The 
salutary  check  which  the  revealed 
will  of  his  Maker  imposes  on  their 
turbulence,,  exists  not  for  such  a 
man ;  the  awe,  the  admiration, 
and  the  love  with  which  he  should 
contemplate  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, find  no  room  in  his  benighted 
mind;  and  he  staggers  on,  the  vic- 
tim of  impulse,  until,  reaching  the 
brink  of  eternity,  he  discovers  that 
he  has  known  no  happiness  here, 
and  may  not  hope  for  any  here- 
after ;  for  truly  does  the  Psalmist 
exclaim,  "  Man,  invested  with  the 
highest  dignity,  if  he  be  not  wise, 
must  perish  even  like  the  brute." 
Ps.  xlix.  21. 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  true  know- 
ledge and  its  concomitant,  true  wis- 
dom, are  the  only  real  means  which 
enable  man  to  attain  the  purpose  for 
which  existence  was  bestowed  on  him 
by  an  all  bounteous  God,  the  want  of 
that  knowledge,  and  the  consequent 
domination  of  evil  propensities,  are 
one  great  barrier  which  excludes 
man  from  arriving  at  that  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  to  which  his 
species  is  destined.  We  have  said 
true  knowledge,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish between  that  which  is  cen- 
tered in  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
which  has  for  its  basis  the  inven- 
tions of  human  wants,  or  the  dis- 
coveries of  human  reason.  We  are 
ready  and  willing  to  allow  the  merit 
and  utility  of  this  latter  species  of 
knowledge.  To  it  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  comforts  which  we 
enjoy :  reason  was  the  instrument 
which  the  Deity  bestowed  on  man, 
when  He  denied  him  instinct,  which 
is  the  unerring  guide  of  the  brute  j 
and  it  is  only  using  that  instrument 


according  to  the  design  of  the  Do- 
nor, when  man  carries  his  arts,  his 
sciences,  his  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, to  the  highest  degree  of 
which  his  faculties  are  capable.  It 
is  true,  that  he  but  too  often  abuses 
the  precious  instrument  with  which 
he  has  been  entrusted  ;  that  his 
knowledge  and  discoveries  are  but 
too  frequently  destructive  of  that 
happiness  which  they  ought  to  pro* 
mote ;  but  this  fact  furnishes  us 
with  the  proof  that  the  knowledge 
derived  from,  and  founded  on,  hu- 
man reason  only,  cannot  be  that 
true  knowledge  which  promotes 
man's  lasting  felicity.  While,  there- 
fore, knowledge  in  the  abstract,  as 
the  offspring  of  reason,  the  gift  of 
the  Deity,  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, there  is  one  species 
which,  being  in  itself  the  most  im- 
portant, is  likewise  most  entitled  to 
our  attention, — the  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  God  as  he  vouchsafed  to 
make  it  known  to  our  fathers  at 
Mount  Sinai,  through  Moses  his 
servant.  This  is  the  knowledge  to 
which  holy  writ  bids  us  aspire,  in 
the  words  :  "  Thou  shalt  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God."  (Deut.  iv;  35.) 
This  knowledge  is  promised  hereafter 
to  become  the  portion  of  all  mankind 
when  "  The  earth  will  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord." 
(Habak.ii.  13).  And  as  this  know- 
ledge can  only  be  obtained  by  stu- 
dying and  meditating  on  the  "  Tho- 
•rah,"  or  revealed  law  and  will  of 
God,  our  Rabbies  on  all  occasions 
recommend  this  study  as  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  occupations  to 
which  man  can  devote  himself ;  and 
to  denote  the  exclusive  nature  of 
the  studies  by  which  this  know- 
ledge is  to  be  obtained,  they  always 
confine  the  word  "learning"  ab- 
stractedly, and,  in  its  first  sense,  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  so  that  when- 
ever they  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
profane  learning,  study,  or  know- 
ledge, they  always  append  an  ex- 
planatory phrase. 
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This  then  is  the  kind  of  learning 
to  which  our  teacher  here  alludes. 
The  use  of  this  learning,  or  study 
of  the  law,  may  be  twofold  : — 1 . 
A  man  may  thereby  qualify  himself 
to  become  a  teacher  to  others,  to 
rescue  them  from  the  fangs  of  ig- 
norance, and  to  guide  them  on  the 
narrow  path  of  duty  and  virtue,  by 
instructing  them  in  the  law,  and 
acquainting  them  with  the  revealed 
•will,  of  their  God.  He  who,  in 
his  studies,  is  actuated  by  this  de- 
sire, who,  free  from  selfishness  and 
ambition,  seeks  to  become  learned 
in  order  to  improve  mankind  and 
promote  their  happiness,  acts  nobly ; 
his  motive  is  pure,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  crowns  his  efforts. 
"  He  becomes  enabled  to  study  and 
to  teach."  He  is  gifted  with  wis- 
dom from  on  high,  with  sense  and 
penetration,  so  that  he  learns  with 
facility,  and  digests  the  lessons  that 
are  bestowed  on  him.  He  is  also 
endowed  with  the  power  of  teach- 
ing others.  His  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous instruction  carries  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  who,  by 
his  tuition,  are  initiated  into  the 
knowledge  of  sacred  truth ;  and 
whose  adherence  to  his  precepts  are 
the  result  of  his  own  heartfelt  con- 
viction. 

"  But  whosoever  see  feet  h  to  learn  in 
order  to  perform,"  fyc.  There  is, 
however,  a  second  and  far  more  ex- 
cellent use  to  be  derived  from  these 
studies  -,  namely,  to  perform  the 
duties  the  law  inculcates.  Our 
teacher  does  not  intend  to  tell  us, 
that  the  man  who  teaches  the  law  to 
others,  but  does  not  himself  practice 
its  commandments,  can  ever  expect 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  his  efforts. 
For  such  a  man  is  an  hypocrite, 
impious  in  the  highest  degree,  de- 
serving, and  certain  to  meet  with, 
the  punishment  due  to  his  deceitful- 
ness,  and  of  him  it  can  never  be 
said,  that  he  "  becomes  enabled"  by 
providence.  Nor  does  the  tanai 
intend  to  contrast  the  merit  of  him 


who  teaches  and  him  who  performs ; 
for  he  who  does  teach,  so  as  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  aid  of  divine 
grace,  must  necessarily  obey  the 
precepts  of  that  law  in  which  he 
instructs  others.  The  intention  of 
our  teacher  is  to  point  out  to  us 
the  noblest  use  that  can  be  made  of 
study  and  knowledge ;  namely,  to 
teach  others  by  example,  as  well  as 
by  precept.  When  therefore  he 
speaks  of  him  who  performs,  he 
means  the  man  whose  principles 
are  so  firmly  based  on  the  law  of 
his  God,  and  whose  conduct  is  so 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  that  law,  that  his  ex- 
ample, even  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  becomes  a  beacon  to 
his  brethren,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  strict  line  of  duty,  which  it  be- 
hoves them  to  pursue.  He  is  the 
teacher  whose  lessons  penetrate  the 
most  callous  heart,  and  soften  the 
most  obdurate  mind.  Even  those 
on  whom  learning  can  make  no  im- 
pression, who  are  proof  against  the 
melting  exhortations  of  eloquence, 
must  reluctantly  yield  to  the  force 
of  example  ;  for  there  is  something 
so  beautiful  in  virtue,  that  even  the 
vicious  are  compelled  to  pay  homage 
to  its  worth,  and  to  envy  its  excel- 
lence. Nay,  such  is  the  wonderful 
construction  of  the  human  mind, 
such  the  unfathomable  workings  of 
the  soul,  that  sometimes  it  needs 
but  the  electric  spark  of  reflection, 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  pure  unas- 
suming piety,  to  re-kindle  in  the 
mind  of  the  reprobate  a  sense  of 
his  duty,  and  heartfelt  contrition, 
producing  the  firm  resolve  of  amend- 
ment. Thus  what  learning  and 
eloquence  failed  to  effect,  humble 
but  genuine  virtue  will  often  accom- 
plish. And  as  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  is  thus  more  extensive, 
as  its  character  is  more  noble,  the 
divine  grace  is  bestowed  upon  this 
truly  pious  man  in  a  more  abundant 
degree,  as  the  prophet  declares : 
"  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
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as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  j 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righte- 
ousness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever."  (Dan.  xii.  3)  By  "they 
that  be  wise,"  the  prophet  means 
the  man  who  assiduously  studies 
the  revealed  law  of  his  God,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  teach  its  excellent  pre- 
cepts and  dictates  to  others  ;  but  by 
"  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 


ness," the  prophet  means  the  man, 
whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in, 
whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to,  the 
service  of  the  Lord  j  whose  every  ac- 
tion is  a  lesson  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  the  purity  of  whose  virtue  forces 
even  the  sinner  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Truly  God 
is  good  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are 
pure  of  heart." 


(To  be  continued.*) 


II.  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  AMONG 
THE  HEBREWS. 

"  Relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow." — Isaiah  i.  16. 
(Continued  from  page  1 1.) 


ON  the  opening  of  the  trial,  the 
president  read  aloud  the  indictment, 
and  then  solemnly  addressed  each 
witness  thus  : — "  We  question  thee, 
not  on  any  public  rumour  which 
may  have  reached  thee  concerning 
this  cause,  but  on  thy  own  know- 
ledge thereof.  We  charge  thee,  well 
to  weigh  the  responsibility  thou  art 
loading  on  thy  conscience,  if  by 
thy  statement  we  be  induced  into 
error.  These  are  not  matters  of 
pecuniary  interest,  wherein  erro- 
neous sentences  may  be  corrected  ; 
but  thy  testimony  is  to  call  forth 
our  decision  on  this  man's  life  or 
death.  If  thou  causest  his  blood 
to  flow  undeservedly,  may  his  blood, 
and  that  of  the  posterity  with  which 
the  Lord  would  have  blessed  him, 
fall  on  thy  head  !  The  God  of  our 
fathers  will  call  thee  to  account  over 
it,  even  as  he  called  Cain  to  account 
over  the  blood  of  Abel.  Speak  !" 
Disqualified  from  speaking  as  wit- 
nesses were  children  under  age, 
bondmen,  men  of  decidedly  evil 
repute,  and  all  such  as  were  by  in- 
firmity precluded  from  the  free  use 
of  their  physical  and  intellectual 
powers.  No  man,  under  the  sen- 
tence of  corporeal  punishment,  could 
testify  in  court  previous  to  having 
,  expiated  his  misdeed.  Immediately 
after  having  submitted  to  his  sen- 


tence, he  reassumed  his  position  in 
society,  without  difference  as  to 
rank  or  birth.  Since  all  laws  were 
applicable  to  all  the  citizens,  it 
would  sometimes  occur,  that  the 
highest  dignitaries  had  humiliating 
punishments  pronounced  against 
them  ;  but  they  did  not  thereby 
forfeit  their  offices,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  president  of  San- 
hedrin,  whom  such  a  sentence  would 
move  back  into  the  rank  of  the 
common  senators.  Here  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that,  among  the  He- 
brews, no  capital  punishment  could 
be  inflicted  on  the  testimony  of  a 
woman.  This  would  certainly  ap- 
pear strange,  if  contempt  or  mis- 
trust in  the  veracity  of  the  weaker 
sex,  had  dictated  the  disqualifica- 
tion. A  single  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  nation  will  overthrow  that 
opinion  :  the  respect  paid  to  such 
names  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hul- 
da,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
prophets  sing  of  the  maids  of  Zion, 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  that 
supposition.  The  Jews  could  not 
allow  their  sisters  and  mothers  the 
high  prerogative  of  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Eternal,  and  obey  their 
behests,  and  refuse  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  common  justice  of 
being  believed,  without  committing 
a  gross  inconsistency.  A  much 
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more  evident  and  laudable  reason  is 
visible  in  the  code  of  our  fathers  : 
it  was  the  awful  duty  of  the  witness, 
to  bear  out  the  truth  of  his  depo- 
sition by  the  execution  of  the  ver- 
dict ;  and  it  was  this  part  of  the 
functions  of  a  witness,  which  the 
law  nobly  declared  the  female  citi- 
zen to  be  unable  to  perform.  In- 
stead of  being  a  stigma  on  the 
character  of  the  nation  generally, 
and  of  their  female  population  es- 
pecially, it  must,  on  the  contrary, 
inspire  us  with  admiration  of  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  displayed  in  that 
enactment.  Barbarians  despise  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  con- 
sider them  unfit  fcr  any  occupations, 
save  those  of  slaves  :  women  and 
slaves  rank  on  a  par  in  barbarian 
phraseology  and  customs  j  but 
among  the  Hebrews  no  such  de- 
grading notions  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  Hebrew  mother  was  by  no 
means  excluded  from  taking  an 
active  share  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  even  the  male  ones.  "  My 
son,"  says  the  sage,  "  hear  the  in- 
struction of  thy  father,  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother..  .  A  wise 
son  maketh  a  glad  father,  but  a 
foolish  man  despiseth  his  mother. . 
He  that  can  find  a  virtuous  wife, 
possesses  a  treasure  more  valuable 
than  rubies."  But  the  unsophisti- 
cated inhabitants  of  rugged  and 
mountainous  Jewry,  probably  had 
no  idea  that  centuries  after  their 
disappearance  from  the  political 
stage,  in  countries  which  boast,  and 
justly  boast,  of  their  high  degree  of 
civilization,  it  would  become  noto- 
rious that  the  principal  cortege  of 
the  executioner  consists  of  women, 
evincing  an  indecent  curiosity  for 
the  sight  of  blood.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, the  case  now  in  the  most  po- 
pulous cities  of  Europe  j  and  it  was 
against  this  shameful  characteristic 
of  modern  times,  that  the  regulation 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  legislation 
was  directed.  May  the  day  speedi- 
ly appear,  when  it  will  belong  to 


the  privileges  of  every  human  being, 
to  be  considered  unfit  for  acts  of 
sanguinary,  though  at  present  per- 
haps necessary,  justice  ! 

The  Talmud  taking  it  as  an  axiom, 
that  no  man  can  intend  harm  to  him- 
self, it  thence  follows,  that  a  man's 
testimony  against  himself  must  be 
looked  upon  as  insincere.  It  had 
no  validity  in  our  jurisprudence, 
unless  indeed  it  was  supported  by 
two  other  witnesses.  The  case  of 
Achan,  who  suffered  condemnation 
on  his  own  unsupported  statement, 
as  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
is,  by  the  Mishna,  declared  to  have 
been  an  exceptional  one,  rendered 
imperative  by  the  urgency  of  the 
times  j  for,  adds  the  same  authority, 
it  is  an  uncontested  point  amongst 
us,  never  to  admit  the  avowal  of 
any  individual  against  himself,  nor 
of  one  man  only,  against  another, 
were  that  one  witness  even  a  pro- 
phet. (Mishna,  Sanhedrin).  The 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  were 
taken  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  state  the  month,  day,  and 
hour  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
alleged  fact.  The  least  discrepancy 
in  their  details  obtained  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  for  the  prisoner  ;  and  it 
greatly  invalidated  their  evidence  if 
the  question,  "  whether  they  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  crime  ?"  was  not  affirmatively 
solved.  The  Thorah  (Pentateuch) 
contains  a  model  of  inquisitorial 
precision,  on  which  the  Mishna 
affords  its  comments,  to  prove  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Legislator,  that 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  Israel 
should  not  be  endangered  on  slight 
grounds,  by  the  judges  whom  they 
would  choose  among  their  brethren. 
Did  any  hatred  exist  between  the 
criminal  and  his  victim  ?  Did  he 
way- lay  him  ?  Is  it  certain  that  he 
slew  him  ?  Intentionally }  With 
an  instrument  of  iron,  or  a  missile 
of  stone  or  wood  ?  Did  death  en- 
sue in  consequence  thereof?  or  did 
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he  push  him  and  throw  something 
on  him?  (Deut.  xix.  11  j  Num. 
xxxv.  IG,  et  seq.)  After  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  those  for 
the  defence  were  heard.  Hereupon 
the  elders  pronounced  their  opinions 
both  for  and  against  the  accused 
person.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
Court,  the  auditors  and  candidates 
present  were  at  liberty  to  ascend  the 
judgment  seat,  and  to  employ  all 
their  eloquence,  if  they  intended  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  delinquent. 
No  such  right  was  granted  them,  if 
condemnation  was  the  motive  of 
their  application.  At  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  the  prisoner  was  at 
liberty  to  interrupt  the  debates,  and 
to  call  upon  the  assembly  to  listen 
to  his  defence ;  and  he  was  ever 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  scruple, 
where  a  point  of  law  rendered  the 
decision  difficult.  As  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  it  only  depended 
on  the  prisoner  to  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem, 
if  he  felt  any  uneasiness  at  the  sen- 
tence of  the  local  senate. 

After  the  opinions  of  the  assem- 
bled elders  had  been  delivered,  one 
judge  collected  the  votes.  Then  all 
the  assistants  left  the  tribunal,  and 
two  scribes  drafted  the  verdicts, 
one  for  acquittal,  and  the  other  for 
punishment.  If  the  majority  of 
opinions  was  favourable  to  the 
prisoner,  he  was  immediately  set  at 
liberty  j  but  if  the  majority  of  elders 
had  found  him  guilty,  the  court  ad- 
journed until  the  third  day.  During 
the  intervening  day,  the  judges  were 
exclusively  to  consider  the  case  in 
question,  and  to  compare  their 
notions  on  its  issue  ;  they  were  to 
abstain  from  too  copious  a  use  of 
wine,  or  whatever  else  might  im- 
pede their  serious  contemplations. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
the  magistrates  again  repaired  to 
the  seat  of  justice ;  and  those  who 
had  found  no  reason  to  retract  their 
verdict,  showed  their  adhesion  to 


the  same  by  a  repetition  of  their 
sentence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scribes  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
judges  such  facts  as  they  might 
have  lost  sight  of  since  the  trial. 
But,  as  a  generous  trait  in  Hebrew 
legislation,  it  maybe  remarked,  that 
only  those  elders  who  had  found 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  day  of  the 
trial,  could  change  their  sentence 
into  an  acquittal.  The  word  of 
mercy  once  pronounced,  could  no 
more  be  revoked.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  votes,  twelve  favourable  ones 
were  sufficient  for  the  liberation  of 
the  accused,  whereas  it  required 
more  than  twelve  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution  to  elicit  a  sentence  of 
guilty.  In  cases  of  great  and  lasting 
division  among  the  twenty-three 
elders,  two  additional  judges  were 
consulted,  and  then  two  more,  until 
the  number  of  the  councilmen 
amounted  to  seventy-one.  A  ma- 
jority of  one  voice  for  the  prisoner 
carried  the  verdict,  but  a  larger 
majority  was  still  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  against  the  de- 
linquent. The  court  had  to  dis- 
cuss the  case  until  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, whose  vote  had  been  for  pu- 
nishment, relinquished  his  side,  and 
thus  gave  a  majority  for  the  pri- 
soner, it  being  understood  that  all 
favourable  verdicts  were  irrevocable. 
But  if  a  majority  of  the  elders 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  guilty, 
the  culprit  was  carried  off  to  the 
place  of  execution.  And  even  then, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  allow 
the  prisoner  a  chance  to  retrieve  his 
forfeited  life,  in  case  his  innocence 
should  come  to  light  at  that  late 
hour.  The  magistrates  did  not  leave 
their  chairs  ;  an  usher,  with  a  ban- 
ner in  his  hand,  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  judgment  place  j 
another  officer  followed  the  prisoner 
on  horseback,  and  incessantly  turn- 
ed his  eyes  towards  the  judges.  On 
the  first  favourable  intimation,  by 
which  some  light  was  likely  to  be 
thrown  on  the  case  of  the  unfortu- 
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nate  man,  the  usher  waved  his  ban- 
ner, and  the  officer  instantly  took 
the  prisoner  on  horseback  with  him, 
and  rode  hastily  back.  On  the 
prisoner's  own  request,  if  he  had 
any  disclosures  to  make,  he  was 
taken  back  before  the  court  as  often 
as  five  times.  But  if  no  hope  lighted 
on  the  fate  of  the  victim,  the  pro- 
cession moved  slowly  onwards,  pre- 
ceded by  a  herald,  who  addressed 
the  following  words  to  the  people  : 
"  This  man  is  led  to  the  place  of 
execution  for  such  a  crime  j  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  spoken  against  him 
are  such  ones :  if  any  one  can  offer 
any  defence  for  him,  may  he  do  it 
speedily."  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  iii. 
and  iv. 

But  if  no  one  appeared,  the  cul- 
prit was  exhorted  to  submit  with 
resignation,  and  loudly  to  confess  his 
crimes  j  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  of  punishment  a  soporific 
was  administered  to  him,  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  less  sensi- 
ble of  the  horrors  of  death.  And 
only  then,  when  every  chance  of 
reprieve  was  impossible,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Thou  hast  caus- 
ed us  trouble,  and  therefore  thy 
God  causes  thee  trouble  this  day  j 
this  day  shalt  thou  suffer,  but  not 
in  eternity  !"  The  criminal  was  then 
stretched  out  at  full  length  for  lapi- 
dation,  and  the  witnesses,  through 
whose  testimony  this  punishment 
had  been  decreed  against  him,  ap- 
proached with  the  missile.  Again, 
the  divine  words :  '•  I  abhor  the 
wicked  man  who  slays  the  innocent," 
resound  in  their  ears — and  human 
justice  exacts  its  due. 

After  the  execution,  the  corpse 
was  given  up  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  They  wept  over  his  fate, 
but  without  shewing  the  outward 
ordinary  signs  of  mourning;  and 
the  first  time  they  met  one  of  the 
judges  after  the  execution,  they 
were  bound  to  salute  him  cordially, 
as  an  expression  of  the  total  ab- 


sence of  resentment  on  their  part ; 
since  they  knew,  that  the  magis- 
trates had  merely  acted  as  instru- 
ments of  the  law,  which  is  superior 
to  all  human  judges. 

Such  is  in  fact  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  recorded  in  the  Mishna, 
Talmud-Babylon  and  the  Jad  Hach- 
azaka,byMaimonidesj  and  although 
it  would  by  far  overstep  the  bounda- 
ries of  our  extract,  to  retrace  all 
which  might  be  said  in  honour  of 
Jewish  jurisdiction,  what  we  have 
related  is  a  proof  of  its  excellence 
in  many  points  over  similar  systems 
of  the  modern  world,  and  of  its 
equality  at  least,  in  other  respects, 
with  what  is  most  boasted  of.  The 
tendency  towards  benefiting  the  ac- 
cused— who,lettheircrimebeeverso 
heinous,  ought  always  to  be  looked 
upon  as  worthy  of  our  commisera- 
tion $  nay,  indulgence  will  be  dis- 
covered at  every  step.  However 
rigorous  the  legislation  of  the  He- 
brews was  in  theory,  nothing  being 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  menace  of  death  in  the  law,  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  that  severe  system  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  many  salutary 
restrictions  that  it  could  never  de- 
generate into  cruelty.  Dom  Calmet 
himself,  who  appears  to  have  felt  elat- 
ed, whenever  he  could  venthisrailery 
against  the  Rabbies,  brings  a  bril- 
liant, though  involuntary,  testimony 
to  their  humanity  :  t(  The  Hebrew 
doctors,"  says  he,  "  have  disfigured 
the  law,  which  pronounces  death 
againt  the  rebellious  son,  as  they 
have  done  with  respect  to  all  laws 
that  were  odious  to  them  :  they 
have  surrounded  that  commandment 
with  so  many  preventives,  excep- 
tions, and  subterfuges,  that  they 
have  rendered  the  appearance  of  a 
case,  calling  for  the  punishment  ac- 
cording to  law,  almost  impossible." 
But  the  words  of  the  Mishna  on  pun- 
ishments, chap.  i.  &  x.,  require  no 
comment,  and  serve  at  once  as  the 
most  characteristic  description  of  the 
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spiritof  Judaism :  "A  tribunal  which 

passes  a  sentence  of  death  once  in 
seven  years,  may  with  justice  be 
called  sanguinary."  "  It  would  still 
deserve  that  appellation,  if  it  passed 
such  a  sentence  once  in  seventy 
years,"  exclaims  R.  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Azarias.  "  Had  we  been 
members  of  the  high  court,"  add 
K.  R.  Tarphon  and  Akiba,  "  we 
should  never  have  condemned  a  man 
to  death."  R.  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  asked  :  "  But  would  not 
your  lenity  be  an  abuse  ?  Would 
you  not  increase  crime  in  Israel?" 

\Ve  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
objection  here  raised  by  R.  Simeon, 
— but,  considering  the  age  in  which 
his  generous  opponents  lived,  it  is 
to  them  we  must  bow  in  deepest 
veneration — for  they  have  bequeath- 
ed to  us  in  the  Mishna  the  expres- 
sion of  an  idea,  which  has  but  very 
lately  been  appreciated,,  by  the  deep- 
est and  most  humane  thinkers  of 
civilized  Europe.  Let  the  maxim 
of  Tarphon  and  Akiba  under  then, 
and  even  now,  existing  circum- 
stances, be  legally  erroneous,  it  is 
noble,  it  is  great,  thus  to  err.  A 
rigorous  and  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  a  severe  law,  instead  of  di- 
minishing crime,  has  precisely  the 
contrary  effect,  by  stamping  with 
greater  atrocity  the  deeds  of  the  de- 
termined offender  ;  and  the  frequent 
sight  of  blood  certainly  familiarises 
the  people  with  the  horrors,  intended 
to  strike  them  with  awe. 

As  the  law  allowed  the  accused 
every  possible  security  for  the  liberty 
of  their  defence,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enforced  respect  being  paid 
to  the  tribunals  by  every  citizen. 
We  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  exceptional  laws  were 
unknown  in  Hebrew  jurisdiction — 
one  law  governed  all  j  whereof  Jo- 
sephus  furnishes  an  illustration, 
which  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
our  subject  here  to  re-produce  : 


"  Herod,  the  favourite  of  imperial 
Rome,  the  military  governor  of  the 
land  under  Hyrcan,  who  was  little 
more  than  nominal  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  cited  before  the  Sanhedrin 
to  answer  the  charge  of  having, 
without  observing  the  formality  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  ordered  the  ex- 
ecution of  some  Galileans.  The 
haughty  warrior,  imitating  the  ex- 
hibitions he  had  witnessed  among 
the  heathen,  appeared  before  the 
senators  in  splendid  apparel  and 
fully  armed,  while  his  foreign  sol- 
diers occupied  the  entrance  of  the 
porch,  ready  to  support  his  cause 
by  their  alarming  presence.  Terror 
seized  on  the  hearts  of  the  elders, 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  hear 
the  clash  of  arms  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  tribunal.  At  that 
moment  of  general  consternation, 
Shammai,  one  of  the  fathers,  arose, 
and  looking  round  him  with  an  air 
of  calm  determination,  thus  inspired 
his  colleagues  with  the  sense  of  their 
dignity  :  '  What  think  ye,  brethren, 
of  a  man  who  shews  such  an  effron- 
tery, while  the  charge  of  murder 
rests  on  his  head  ?  Is  he  not  aware, 
that  the  accused  citizen  ought  to 
appear  with  the  mien  of  deference 
and  humility  before  this  supreme 
assembly  of  the  ancients  of  Israel  ? 
Or  shall  we  be  awed  by  the  insignia 
of  royalty  that  deck  his  body,  and  by 
the  armed  mercenaries  who  stand 
there  with  the  obvious  intent  to 
rescue  him  from  the  power  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  dip  their  hands  in  our 
blood,  if  we  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law  against  him  that  has 
wantonly  transgressed  it  ?  I  do  not 
blame  Herod  for  preparing  his  de- 
fence :  it  is  his  right — it  is  his  duty 
so  to  do  j  for  nought  is  dearer  to 
him  than  his  life.  But  you,  men 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  thou,  king 
Hyrcan,  you  betray  your  sacred  duty 
in  thus  allowing  the  sanctuary  of 
justice  to  be  defiled  by  the  lawless 
xlemeanor  of  an  accused  individual. 
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Brethren,  be  mindful  of  what  you 
do.  Follow  the  call  of  your  con- 
science, administer  justice  rigorous- 
ly, and  let  us  preserve  the  high  satis- 
faction of  having  done  our  duty  re- 
gardless of  every  other  consequence. 
But  if  you  faulter,  if  you  let  your 
hearts  grow  faint  at  the  sigh  t  of  wrong 
and  barbarous  force,  then  beware  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Omnipotent,  to 
whom  we  are  responsible  ;  nay,  be- 
ware lest  this  same  Herod  punish 
you  hereafter,  by  his  further  atro. 
cities,  for  having  this  day  set  him 
above  the  law  of  God  !"  These 
words  reanimated  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  elders,  and  without 
the  fear  of  man,  they  pursued  the 
trial  against  Herod,  who  was  saved, 
however,  by  the  weakness  of  Hyr- 
can,  the  king.  (Jos.  Ant.  Rer.  Jud. 
Book  xix.  ch.  18.)  After  these 
scanty  observations,  it  will  perhaps 
appear  less  enigmatical,  why  the 
Jews,  who,  in  their  revered  writings 


possessed  every  principle  of  equity, 
and  the  germs  of  the  most  liberal 
institutions,  were  ill-treated,  derided, 
called  ignorant,  and  not  allowed  to 
possess  their  doctrines  during  many 
centuries,  wherever  they  lived  in  de- 
pendence on  Christians ;  who,  in 
those  days  even  of  their  political 
brilliancy,  lived  under  the  baneful 
dominion  of  secret  trials,  without 
any  right  of  legal  defence,  without 
a  shadow  of  equality,  and  depending 
in  most  cases  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  tyrant,  or  at  best,  of  tyrants. 
Amongst  them,  the  nomenclature 
of  legal  terms  comprised  such  words 
as  dungeons,  torture,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  fire  and  water  ordeals, 
trials  by  single  combat,  inquisition, 
and  the  whole  hideous  train  of  in- 
struments of  despotism  descriptive 
of  the  middle  ages,  arid  from  which 
the  Christian  world  is  but  slowly, 
and  not  in  every  respect  emancipat- 
ing itself.  T.  T. 
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CHAPTER.    XXVI. 

WHENEVER  a  commonwealth,  of 
its  own  accord,  raises  one  of  its  ci- 
tizens to  the  highest  dignity  and 
power,  appointing  him  king  and 
supreme  ruler,  it  is  done  in  the  ex- 
pectation, that  he  will  protect  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people 
abroad  and  at  home.  Abroad,  by 
maintaining  the  national  independ- 
ence and  defending  his  subjects 
against  all  foreign  foes ;  and  at 
home,  by  an  equitable  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which,  upholding 
the  majesty  of  the  laws,  secures  to 
€ach  citizen  the  greatest  degree  of 
liberty,  compatible  with  the  well- 
being  and  safety  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Accordingly,  when  the  Israel- 
ites clamoured  for  a  king,  their  ad- 
dress to  Samuel  was :  "  We  will 


have  a  king  over  us,  that  we  also 
may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that 
our  king  may  judge  us  and  go  be- 
fore us,  and  fight  our  battles."  (1 
Sam.  viii.  19,  20.)  These  then,  are 
the  principal  duties  incumbent  on 
a  king,  by  virtue  of  his  regal  office  j 
and  in  order  that  he  may  perform 
them  properly,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble, that  he  should  be  possessed  of 
those  mental  qualities,  which  form 
the  judge  or  leader  in  peace  and 
war. 

The  qualifications  which  holy  writ 
requires  of  judges  are  four  ;  namely, 
that  they  should  be  "  upright  men, 
fearing  God,  men  of  truth  and  hat- 
ingcovetousriess."  (Exod.xviii.  21.) 
If  to  these  four  qualities  we  add 
those  which  a  king  must  possess  as 
supreme  leader  in  war,  and  prin- 
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cipal  director  of  the  nation's  inter- 
course with,  and  relations  to,  for- 
eign states,  we  find,  that  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  his  high  station, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing six  qualities  : — 1.  He  must  be 
fearless,  prompt  to  maintain  the 
honour,  rights  and  interests  of  his 
subjects  j  preferring  their  welfare  to 
that  of  every  other  nation,  and  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  to  protect  them 
and  to  secure  their  happiness.  2. 
He  must  be  grateful  to  the  servants 
of  the  public,  rewarding  his  civil 
and  military  officers  according  to 
their  deserts.  3.  He  must  be  above 
covetousness  and  egotism,  for  it  is 
not  proper  that  the  guardian  of  the 
flock  should  strip  off  its  skin,  and 
steal  the  flesh  from  off  its  bones } 
as  that  would  be  inverting  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  appointed, 
Inasmuch,  as  the  shepherd  must 
protect  the  flock,  but  the  flock  must 
not  be  devoured  by  the  shepherd. 
Therefore  holy  writ  declares,  that  a 
king  must  not  <e  greatly  multiply  to 
himself  silver  and  gold"  (Deut. 
xvii.  17),  even  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  a  foreign  foe,  lest  habits 
of  avarice  may  thence  become  root- 
ed in  his  mind  ;  so  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  sources  for  accumu- 
lating treasure,  he  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  plunder  his  subjects.  4.  He 
must  be  upright  and  strictly  just : 
the  poor  mustnot  befavoured  through 
mistaken  pity,  nor  the  wealthy 
screened  from  motives  of  policy ; 
but  the  scales  of  justice  must  be 
held  with  an  even  hand,  and  no  fear 
of  consequences  control  the  sacred 
dignity  of  the  laws.  5.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  and 
should  never  pollute  his  lips  by  the 
utterance  of  an  untruth.  For  false- 
hood is  the  offspring  of  weakness 
and  the  recourse  of  fear ;  he  only 
tells  a  lie  who  dares  not  avow  his 
conduct,  or  who  cannot  attain  his 
object  by  any  other  means.  But  the 
objects  of  a  king  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  power  5  and  his 


conduct  in  accordance  with  the  most 
rigid  equity,  so  that  every  man  may 
place  the  fullest  reliance  on  his 
word.  C.  He  must  be  meek  and 
god-fearing,  strictly  observant  of  the 
law  of  God,  respectful  and  obedient 
towards  the  messengers  of  the  De- 
ity. He  must  not  be  proud,  so  as 
to  exalt  himself  above  his  brethren, 
or  to  imagine  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  man,  is  free  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  the  law.  There- 
fore holy  writ  enjoins  the  king  to 
take  care,  "that  his  heart  be  not 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  and 
that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  com- 
mand in  en  t,  to  the  right-hand  or  to 
the  left."  (Deut.  xvii.  20.)  The 
example  of  the  king  has  great  in- 
fluence over  his  subjects.  If  he 
slights  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
despises  its  teachers,  his  subjects- 
will  readily  imitate  him  :  and  when 
the  divine  law  is  once  set  at  naught, 
the  royal  authority  will  not  long  be 
respected.  Therefore  a  sage  justly 
remarked  :  "  The  law  and  the  king 
are  true  brothers" — when  the  first 
is  shook,  the  second  falls.  But  if 
the  king  is  sincere  in  his  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  in  word  and 
deed,  which  of  his  subjects  can 
claim  exemption  from  that  obe- 
dience ! 

If  we  examine  the  conduct  of 
Saul,  or  compare  it  with  that  of 
David,  we  find  that  the  former  was 
deficient  of  these  qualities,  essential 
to  a  king,  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, while  the  latter  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  1.  Saul 
was  not  fearless  or  prompt  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  his  people,  as 
holy  writ  relates  :  "  When  Saul 
and  all  Israel  heard  these  words  of 
the  Philistine,  they  were  dismayed 
and  sorely  afraid."  (1  Sam.  xvii.  11.) 
Whereas  David  evinced  both  these 
qualities,  when  he  said  :  "  Let  no 
man's  heart  fail  him  j  thy  servant 
will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philis- 
tine. Thy  servant  slew  both  the 
lion  and  the  bear :  and  this  uncir- 
E  2 
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cumcised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one 
of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God."  (Ib.  verse 
32 — 3G.)    Saul  valued  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  more  highly  than  the 
lives  of  his  people,  when  he  caused 
Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,   to  be 
destroyed,   and  all  its  inhabitants, 
men,   women  and   children,  to   be 
slaughtered.   (I  Sam.  xxii.  18,  19.) 
Whereas  David,  when  he  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  "  that  smote  the 
people,"  was  at  once  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  and  exclaimed:  "  Lo  !   I 
have   sinned  and   done   wickedly  : 
but    these    sheep    what  have    they 
done  ?  let  thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be 
against  me  and  against  my  father's 
house."   (2Sam.xxiv.  17.)  2.  Saul 
was  ungrateful,  and  did  not  recom- 
pense the  servants  of  the  public  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  for  he  made 
David  the  victim  of  causeless  hatred 
and  envy,   excited  by  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state  and  to  himself : 
whereas  David,  even  on  his  death- 
bed, did  not  forget  the  claims  of 
gratitude,  but  directed  his  successor 
"  to  shew  kindness   unto  the   sons 
of    Barzilai,    the    Gileadite,"     &c. 
(1  Kings  ii.  7.)      3.  Saul  was  co. 
vetous,    for  the    messenger  of  the 
Deity    reproaches  him    and    says : 
"Thou  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil j" 
(1  Sam.  xv.    19)  ;   whereas  David 
was  of  a  generous  and  liberal  dis- 
position, as  holy  writ  records :  "  And 
when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  sent 
of  the  spoil  unto  the  elders  of  Ju- 
dah,  to  his  friends,  saying,  Behold  a 
present  for  you  of  the  spoil  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord."  (Ib.  xxx.  26.) 
4.  Saul  was  not  strictly  just,  but 
allowed  himself  to   be  swayed   by 
his  fears,  or  by  motives  of  policy, 
in  his  administration  of  justice}  as 
he  himself  urges  to  Samuel,  "  be- 
cause I  feared  the  people,  and  obeyed 
their    voice."      (1    Sam.    xv.    24.) 
David,   on   the  contrary,   was  un- 
daunted, and  dispensed  justice  with- 
out fear  or  favour  -}  as  it  is  written, 


"And  David  executed  judgment 
and  justice  unto  all  his  people." 
(2  Sam.  viii.  15.)  5.  Saul  was 
guilty  of  prevarication,  and  tried  to 
disguise  the  truth  from  Samuel  j 
whereas  David  was  a  man  of  strict 
veracity  ;  and  when  taxed  with  his 
sin  by  Nathan,  at  once  spoke  the 
truth,  and  confessed  "  I  have  sinned." 
6.  Saul  was  disobedient,  and  trans- 
gressed the  divine  commandments 
as  king  and  as  man.  He  slighted 
Samuel,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
and  caused  priests  to  be  executed 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime. 
David,  on  the  contrary,  was  faithful 
and  obedient,  yielding  due  respect 
to  the  messengers  of  the  Lord,  to 
Nathan  the  prophet,  to  Gad  the 
seer,  and  to  Samuel,  whose  direc- 
tions he  implicitly  followed. 

This,  then,  will  explain  to  us, 
why  the  punishment  of  Saul  was 
different  from  that  of  David,  and 
why  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his 
sin,  was  permitted  to  continue  his 
reign,  while  the  former  was  not 
only  utterly  rejected  and  deprived  of 
the  crown  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, but  also  died  a  violent 
death.  Saul  was  possessed  of  no 
one  quality  essential  to  a  king. 
Success  had  perverted  his  mind,  and 
renouncing  the  fear  of  God,  he 
violated  the  duties  of  his  regal  office. 
He  was  taxed  with  his  offences,  but 
did  not  repent.  Indeed,  the  guise 
of  penitence  which,  for  a  minute, 
and  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  he 
assumed,  did  but  aggravate  his 
offences.  He  therefore  forfeited 
his  royal  authority,  of  which  he 
proved  himself  every  way  unworthy  j 
and  also  his  life,  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  murder,  which  he  had  committed, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Doeg 
his  servant. ,  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18.) 
Thus  having  sinned,  as  a  king  and 
as  a  man,  he  was  punished  for  each 
sin  in  a  commensurate  manner  j  as 
a  king  by  the  loss  of  his  crown,  and 
as  a  man  by  the  loss  of  his  life. 
David,  on  the  contrary,  was  gifted 
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in  a  most  eminent  degree,  with  all 
those  excellent  qualities  which  ren- 
der a  monarch  worthy  of  his  high 
dignity.  Nor  do  we  find  that  he, 
on  any  one  occasion,  neglected  the 
duties,  or  abused  the  powers,  of  his 
office.  It  is  true  he  sinned,  but  not 
in  the  exercise  of  his  regal  authority. 
He  was  taxed  with  his  offence,  and 
he  did  repent:  his  penitence,  sin- 
cere, heart-felt,  and  evinced  in  word 
and  deed,  was  accepted.  He  was 
punished,  but  as  a  man  only,  for  as 
man  only  had  he  sinned.  Had  his 
punishment  been  inflicted  on  him 
as  king,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
accordance  with  his  crime :  it 
would,  moreover,  have  alighted  on 
his  innocent  subjects,  who,  under 
his  reign,  enjoyed  the  highest  pros- 
perity, security  from  foreign  foes, 
liberty  and  affluence  at  home  ;  and 
who  therefore  could  not  have  been 


gainers,  but  might  have  been  losers, 
had  he,  like  Saul,  been  deprived  of 
his  crown. 

The  fate  of  both  is  held  up  as  an 
example  and  a  warning  to  succeed- 
ing monarchs  ;  to  teach  them  that 
their  rank  does  not  exempt  them 
from  obedience  to  the  mighty  Ruler 
of  the  universe;  that  their  sove- 
reignty is  only  then  established 
when  they  worthily  perform  the 
duties  of  their  high  station  ;  and 
that,  as  pride  and  impenitence  are 
sure  to  meet  with  due  punishment, 
humility  and  virtue  are  equally  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  their  reward  : 
as  the  prophet  declares,  "  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and 
ever :  for  wisdom  and  might  are 
his.  And  he  changeth  the  times 
and  the  seasons  ;  he  removeth  kings 
and  setteth  up  kings,"  &c.  (Dan. 
ii.  21.) 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  CHRONOLOGICAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MOST  RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS  IN  JEWISH  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
DAVS  OF  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

THIRD   PERIOD. 

THEOCRATIC    FEDERATIVE 

REPUBLIC, 

From  Joshua  to  Saul.   1490— 1 075. 

1490.  The  Israelites  cross  the  Jor- 
dan and  enter  Palestine-proper 
under  Joshua  (anEphraimite),the 
disciple  and  successor  of  Moses. 

Seven  years  war  with  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  land.  31  Kings 
are  conquered,  but  all  the  Canaa- 
nitish  nations  are  not  subdued. 

Federative  agricultural  republic;  thir- 
teen tribes — 1.  Reuben;  2.  Si- 
meon ;  3.  Levi;  4.  Judah ;  5. 
Issachar ;  6.  Zebulun  ;  7.  Dan. 
8.  Naphtali;  9.  Gad;  10.  Asher  ; 
11.  Ephraim;  12.  Manasseh ; 
13.  Benjamin — settled  in  twelve 
cantons,  in  which  forty-eight 
cities  were  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  Six  of  these  cities  ap- 


pointed to  be  £D7pft  *nj/>  Cities 
of  refuge  for  the  involuntary  ho. 
micide. 

The  Gibeonites,  Q^JQ^,  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Israel. 

1476.  The  national  sanctuary  or 
tabernacle,  r\htiJ  ]2VSti>  erect* 
ed  at  Silo,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
where  it  continued  till  1092.  The 
entire  male  population  of  the  land 
assembled  there  trice  in  every 
year.  The  book  of  Joshua, — 
geography,  maps  (?). 

1464.  The  war  against  the  Abo- 
rigines continued  after  the  death 
of  Joshua ;  the  Israelites  adopt 
the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  are  subdued  by  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  Q^")iJ3  D*")^' 
and  continue  his  tributaries  dur- 
ing eight  years.  . 

1456.  I.  Othniel,  7fc03n#,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  vanquishes  the 
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king  of  Mesopotamia,  and  frees 
the  Israelites  from  his  yoke  ;  go- 
verns the  nation  forty  years  as 
CODW  judge,  invested  with  the 
executive  power  in  peace  and  war. 

Fifteen  such  judges  govern  Israel 
successively  until  the  year  1075. 
HEROIC  AGE,  frequent  relapse 
into  idolatry,  and  subjection  to 
other  nations  ;  the  senat  or  as- 
sembly of  the  elders  of  all  Israel 
ceases  (precise  period  not  known)  j 
the  local  elders  of  the  various  ci- 
ties rise  in  political  estimation  and 
juridical  power  ;  subordinate  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood. 

1416.  Israel  subdued  by  the  Mo- 
abites  during  eight  years. 

II.  Ehud,  TinN,  a  Benjamite,  ex- 
pells  the  Moabites,  restores  the 
national  independance,   and   se- 
cures public  tranquillity    during 
eighty  years. 

III.  Shamigar.'lJft^,  the  coadjutor 
of  the  aged  Ehud,  and   subse- 
quently his  successor,  repels  an 
inroad  of  the  Philistines — did  not 
govern  long. 

1336.  Jabin,  king  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  at  Hazor,  "P^H,  subjugates 
the  Israelites.  His  vice-roy,  Sis- 
sera,  tyrannizes  over  them  during 
twenty  years. 

IV.  Deborah,  ,Tn3T  a  prophetess, 
and   Barak,  p"13«  a  Naphtalite, 
conquer  Sissera,  and  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Jabin.     They  jointly 
govern  Israel,  and  maintain  the 
publicprosperityduringfortyyears. 

The  Israelites  relapse  into  idolatry. 

1296.  The  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites  (Bedouin  Arabs)  make 
annual  inroads  into  the  land  of 
Israel  during  seven  years,  and 
commit  great  depredations. 

1289.  V.  Gideon,.  njTTJ,  sur- 
named  Jerubael,  *7^3^,  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  destroys  the 
altars  of  Baal,  expels  the  Midian- 
ites and  their  allies  with  great 
slaughter,  and  restores  peace  to 
the  land  j  refuses  the  regal  dig- 
nity which  is  offered  to  him  by 


the  nation,  but  governs  as  judge 
during  forty  years. 

1249.  VI.  Abimelech,  pft'QN,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Gideon,  seizes 
on  the  government,  and  mur- 
ders all  the  sons  of  his  father, 
except  the  youngest,  Jotham, 
who  escapes.  Abimelech  reigns 
with  great  cruelty  during  three 
years  ;  attempts  to  establish  mo- 
narchy ;  civil  war  j  Abimelech 
perishes. 

1246.  VII.  Thola,  yyin,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  governs  as  judge 
twenty-three  years. 

1 223.  VIII.  Jair,  -ptf\  a  Gileadite, 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  governs 
twenty-two  years. 

Thegovernment  of  these  two  judges, 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  events 
recorded  in  history. 

The  Israelites  relapse  into  Phoe- 
nician idolatry. 

1201.  The  Ammonites  subdue  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  remain 
tributaries  during  eighteen  years. 

The  idol  erected  at  the  house  of 
Micah,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
the  war  carried  on  by  the  Israel- 
ites against  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, are  events  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  according  to  the 
Seder  Olam. 

1183.  IX.  Jepthah,nr\D\  a  Gilead- 
ite, of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (?), 
expels  the  Ammonites,  300  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
(Jud.  xi,  25),  and  governs  six 
years.  Jephthah's  vow  j  human 
sacrifices  (?)  j  civil  war  between 
the  Gileadites  and  Ephrairnites. 

1 1 77.  X.  Ibzan,  ]¥nK,  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
governs  seven  years  5  the  history 
of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 

1170.  XI.  Elon,  p^itf,  a  Zebu- 
lonite,  judges  ten  years. 

1160.  XII.  Abdon,  JVT3J;,  an 
Ephraimite,  governs  eight  years  ; 
forty  years  subjugation  by  the 
Philistines,  the  commencement 
of  which  is  not  known  with  any 
certainty. 
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1152.     XIII.  Samson, 

the  tribe  of  Dan,  governs  twenty 
years  ;  he  was  gifted  with  super- 
human strength  and  courage,  de- 
feated the  Philistines  repeatedly, 
but  was  at  length  overcome  by 
them  ;  heroic  death  of  Samson. 

1 132.  XIV.  Eli,  Vjjf,  high-priest 
and  judge,  governs  forty  years  j 
partial  relapse  into  idolatry  ;  mis- 
conduct of  the  priests  ;  the  Israel- 
ites defeated  with  great  slaughter 
by  the  Philistines. 

1092.  XV.  Samuel,  ^^J^,  a  Le- 
vite  and  prophet,  governs  prosper- 
ously seventeen  years  ;  he  died 
1057}  the  Israelites  victorious 
against  the  Philistines  j  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  is  re-established 
in  its  purity  j  the  national  sanc- 
tuary or  tabernacle  erected  at  Nob, 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  3p  pt£^D 
where  it  continued  till  1055. 
Schools  of  the  prophets — poetry 
and  music, 

Samuel  wrote  part  of  the  Biblical 
records  which  bear  his  name } 
he  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  books  of  Judges 
and  Ruth.  Samuel's  sons  strive 
to  render  the  government  here- 
ditary in  his  family,  and  to  unite 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  ; 
discontent  of  the  people  j  the 
assembled  nation  is  urgent  for  a 
change  of  government,  and  de- 
termine to  elect  a  king. 

FOURTH    PERIOD. 
THE        MONARCHY. 

From  Saul  until  the  division  of  the 
the  state.  1075—975. 


1075.  Saul,  Kfcf,  a  Benjamite, 
nowise  distinguished  by  wealth 
or  influence,  but  valiant  and  firm, 
is  elected  king,  and  the  royal 
dignity  declared  hereditary  in  his 
family.  He  reigns  twenty  years 
(according  to  Josephus)  from 
A.  M.  2882  5  some  place  the  be- 
ginning his  reign  in  A.  M.  2839. 


Constitutional      charter, 

nDI^DT  (Archives  of  the  tem- 
ple.) The  seat  of  government 
not  fixed  in  one  particular  place. 
Saul  wars  victoriously  against 
the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and 
Amalekites. 

Jonathan,  JTW.     Goliah, 

The  national  independence  main- 
tained, and  its  welfare  increased 
through  the  concentration  of 
powers  in  the  monarch.  Saul, 
inflated  by  prosperity,  disobeys 
the  eommands  of  the  Lord  $  his 
dynasty  is  rejected  by  the  pro- 
phet Samuel,  and  himself  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  the 
crown. 

1057.  Death  of  Samuel  j  civil  com- 
motions. 

1055.  War  with  the  Philistines  j 
battle  of  Gilboa  j  Saul  defeated 
and  slain  with  three  of  his  sons. 

David,  TH,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
distinguished  for  his  heroic 
achievements,  and  who  had  been 
anointed  by  Samuel  during  the 
life-time  of  Saul,  is  proclaimed 
king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He 
reigns  forty  years.  New  dy- 
nasty. 

Civil  dissensions.  Ishbosheth, 
rWDt^N,  son  of  Saul,  ac- 
knowledged king  by  eleven  tribes; 
resides  at  Mahanaim.  David 
resides  at  Hebron.  War  be- 
tween the  rival  dynasties.  Ish- 
bosheth, after  a  reign  of  two 
(seven?)  years,  is  murdered. 

David  acknowledged  as  king  of 
all  Israel ;  victorious  in  his  wars 
against  the  Jebusites,  Philistines, 
Amalekites,  Edomites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  the  Syrians  of 

Msibes,  raitf  O-IK.  Con- 

quest  of  Syria  and  Idumea. 
Joabj  3^T«  Conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  fixed. 

The  whole  empire  extends  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  from  Phoenicia  to 
Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
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and  contains  about  six  millions 

of  inhabitants. 

Organization   of    the   internal    ad- 
ministration. Taxes  paid  in  kind  ; 

Royal    treasure    nearly    seventy 

millions  sterling  ;   army,  300,000 

men,  in  twelve  divisions  j    royal 

guards,  Creti  and  Pleti. 
Public  worship  purified.     The  na- 
tional     sanctuary      erected      at 

Gibeon,   in   the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, \\JJH  ]3USft,  until  1004. 
Blooming  period  of  Hebrew  (lyric) 

poetry,    the  Psalms,    CD  vPIJn, 

by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  As- 

saph,     FpNi     Heman,     ]^J1, 

Jeduthan,  jlTlYT,    and  the  sons 

Korah,  Hip  ^3-     Didactic  po- 
etry :  Job,  3VK  ?  Gad,  *fj,  and 

Nathan,  ]{]},  prophets,  probably 

the  authors  of  those  Biblical  re- 
cords which   narrate  the  history 

of  David,  and  perhaps  in  part  of 

his   successor.      Annals    of    the 

kingdom,     D^D^H    "HlUT,    tne 

greater  part  of  which  is  lost. 
J018.      Conspiracy     of     Absalom, 

CD17&Q&  a  son  of  David,  to 

dethrone  him  ;  David  obliged  to 

fly  from  Jerusalem. 
Battle  of  the  forest  of  Ephraim  ; 

Absalom  is  slain,  and  his  party 

defeated. 
The   eleven   tribes  jealous   of  the 

tribe  of  Judah  ;  civil  commotions 

caused    by   Sheba,    the    son   of 

Bichri,  'Hji  p  #3^,  a  Ben- 

jamite,  who  however  is  slain,  and 

tranquillity  restored. 
1015.  Adonijah,  n^3*T^»  a  son  of 

David,  conspires    to  obtain   the 

succession  ;  defeated  j   Solomon, 


appointed  by  David  as 
his  successor  on  the  throne,  is 
proclaimed  king  ;  David  dies. 

1015.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
"  the  wisest  of  all  oriental  mo- 
narchs,"  whose  reign  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  Israelites,  but 
led  to  their  subsequent  decay, 
reigned  forty  years,  and  died 
975. 

Alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Ty- 
rus.  National  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem built  1011—1004.  Industry 
and  the  arts  promoted.  Naviga- 
tion —  jointly  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians —  to  Tarsis  and  Opher. 

Annual  revenue—  exclusive  of  that 
derived  from  tributary  princes  and 
from  the  duties  on  merchandize 
—  666  talents  of  gold  —  about  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Splendid  court  —  excessive  luxury  and 
expensive  habits  introduced  by 
the  foreign  wives  of  Solomon. 

Tadmor  (Palmyra)  and  Baalbeck 
(Heliopolis)  built  by  Solomon. 

980.  Rebellion  in  Syria.  Rezon, 
)lt1»  founds  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus. 

The  Israelites  oppressed  by  exces- 
sive taxation  caused  by  Solo- 
mon's  luxury.  Attempted  re- 
bellion of  Jeroboam,  suppressed. 

975.  .Discontent  of  the  nation. 
Solomon  dies. 

The  writings  of  Solomon.  Pro- 
verbs, vt^D;  Ecclesiastes, 


and  Solomon's    Song, 


Jeroboam  returns  from  exile.  Ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  nation  at 
Shechem. 


^o  be  continued.) 
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THE  laws  which  were  imparted 
to  the  Israelites,  by  divine  com- 
mand, through  Moses  "  the  man 
of  God,"  are  contained  in  the 

rmn  ymr\  rwBn,  " Pen;, 

tateuch,"  or  (<  five  books  of  Moses;" 
a  system  of  legislation  the  most 
perfect,  embracing  religious,  moral, 
political,  social,  and  ritual  enact- 
ments, fully  calculated  to  make 
their  observers  as  truly  happy  as 
human  nature  is  capable  of  be- 
coming; and  parts  of  which  have 
been  adopted  into  the  codes  of  all 
other  civilized  nations.  But,  how- 
ever comprehensive  the  spirit  of 
this  divinely  inspired  system,  al- 
though its  general  principles  are  ap- 
plicable to  every  possible  case  of 
conscience  or  of  contestation;  yet 
the  special  application  of  these  ge- 
neral principles  would  naturally  re- 
quire to  be  modified  according  to 
the  minutiae  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly  Moses 
placed  the  power  of  making  this 
special  application  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  succeed  him  on 
the  judgment- seat  of  Israel  j  and 
therefore  he  says,  "  If  there  arise 
a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judg- 
ment, between  blood  and  blood, 
between  plea  and  plea,  and  between 
stroke  and  stroke,  matters  of  con- 
troversy within  thy  gates,  then  shall 
thou  arise  and  get  thee  up  unto  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose ;  and  thou  shalt  come  unto 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  AND  UNTO 


THE  JUDGE  THAT  SHALL  BE  IN 
THOSE  DAYS,  AND  INQUIRE  J  and 

they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of 
judgment,  and  thou  shalt  do  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence  which  they  of 
that  place  shall  shew  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
that  they  inform  thee.  According 
to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which 
they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according 
to  the  judgment  which  they  shall 
tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do  :  thou  shalt 
not  decline  from  the  sentence  which 
they  shall  shew  thee  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  And  the  man  that 
will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not 
hearken  unto  the  priest  that  stand- 
eth  to  minister  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that 
man  shall  die."  (Deut.  xvii.  8.) 

This  quotation  establishes  the 
fact,  ^beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  that 
Moses  did  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  cases  arising,  in  which  the 
precise  application  of  the  general 
principles  contained  in  his  law,  might 
not  be  clear  and  obvious  ;  and  that 
whenever  such  a  case  did  arise,  the 
application  to  be  made  by  the  judge 
to  whom  the  appeal  would  be  di- 
rected, is  to  be  held  as  peremptory 
and  binding.  Nay,  Moses  himself, 
who  had  previously  cautioned  the 
Israelites,  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto 
the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  you  diminish  from  it," 
(Deut.  iv.  2,)  inflicts  the  penalty  of 
death  on  whosoever  contemns  the 
exposition  and  application  of  the 
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law  made  by  the  judge,  thereby,  as 
it  were,  giving  to  the  decisions  of 
these  judges  the  same  degree  of 
authority  with  which  his  own  law 
is  invested. 

As  long  as  the  Israelites  were 
wanderers  in  the  desert,  without  any 
fixed  place  of  abode,  their  wants 
supplied  by  the  Deity,  and  their 
habits  simple  and  regulated  by  that 
supply,  the  disputes,  or  subjects  of 
litigation,  which  from  time  to  time 
arose  among  them,  must  have  been 
so  little  complicated,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  specific  law  to  each 
case  so  plain  and  obvious,  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  appeal  to 
the  discretion  of  a  superior  judge. 
But  when  they  were  settled  in  the 
promised  land ;  when  each  Israel- 
ite was  become  a  landed  proprietor  j 
when  they  dwelt  in  cities,  arid  the 
occupations  there  carried  on  be- 
came a  regular  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  many  of  them  ;  when  an 
advanced  state  of  society  produced 
conflicting  interests,  which  gave  rise 
to  intricate  disputes  ;  then  the  case 
foreseen  by  the  inspired  prudence 
of  Moses,  must  often  have  arisen, 
and  appeals  to  the  superior  judge 
become  frequent.  At  first  each 
solitary  decision  rested  on  its  own 
merits  ;  but  when  in  cases  nearly 
similar,  the  same  decision  had  re- 
peatedly been  adopted,  that  decision 
became  established  as  a  precedent 
for  the  adjudication  of  similar 
cases  in  future,  was  then  called 

\PD1D  nCrafrFOTn,  "a  deci- 
sion of  Moses  from  Sinai,"  and  as 
such  possessed  of  that  full  and  equal 
authority  which  Moses,  in  the  pas- 
sage we  quoted  above,  had  conferred 
on  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  his 
successors. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  juridical 
matters  that  the  application  of  the 
law  enacted  by  Moses,  was  neces- 
sarily confided  to  the  subsequent 
teachers  of  Israel  j  the  necessity 
for  established  rules  likewise  existed, 
in  an  equal  and  even  greater  de- 


gree, in  the  ritual  observances  en  • 
joined  by  that  law.     Thus  the  cove- 
nant of  the  circumcision,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  as  a  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  paschal  festival  to  com- 
mence on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  are  commanded  in  the 
law ;    but   no    certain   direction    is 
given    respecting    the    manner    in 
which  the  first  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect,   or  whether    the    months   in 
which  the  other  two  are  to  be  ob- 
served  be   solar  or  lunar  months  j 
although    the    penalty    denounced 
against  the  transgressor  of  either  of 
these  three   commandments  is    the 
very   highest   known    to    the    law, 
namely,    JT"O,    or    extermination. 
Again,    the  law    declares,    "  Thou 
shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  flock  as  I 
have  commanded  thee"    (Dent.  xii. 
21);  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to    kill    their  beasts,   or  the 
commandment  here  alluded  to,    is 
nowhere  found  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
Many  similar  instances  could  be  ad- 
duced where  the  law  is  not  clearly 
defined,  but   must   nevertheless  be, 
and   actually   was,  observed.     The 
manner   of    the     observance    must 
therefore  have  been  known,  not  only 
to  the  Israelites  of  latter  ages,  but 
also  to  the  contemporaries  of  Moses, 
who  could  not  have   remained  ig- 
norant  of    the   precise    nature   of 
enactments  which  they  were  bound 
to  obey,  under  peril  of  their  lives 
here,  and    of  their  eternal  felicity 
hereafter.  They  therefore  must  have 
been   properly    instructed ;    and    as 
they  could  only  receive  that  instruc- 
tion   from    Moses    himself,    which 
(however)  is  not  contained  or  pre- 
served in  the  code  of  laws  written 
down  by  him,  it  follows  that  such 
instruction    must   have   been    con- 
ferred on  them  verbally,  and  pre- 
served by  means  of  tradition,   each 
succeeding  generation  inheriting  and 
imitating  the  observances  of  its  im- 
mediate   predecessors,    who    trans- 
mitted to  their  sons  the  instructions 
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they  themselves  had  received  from 
their  fathers. 

As  long  as  the  Israelites  formed 
a  body  politic,  as  long  as  they  lived 
in  close  community  with  each 
other,  and  similar  customs  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  country, 
these  traditions  were  confided  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  the  example  of  all  was 
instructive  to  all.  Proofs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, that  these  traditions  were  ac- 
tually extant  at  the  time  of  the  first 
temple.  After  its  destruction,  and 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  traditions 
are  proved  to  have  been  in  full 
force,  so  that  a  two-fold  code  ex- 
isted, namely,  the  3rO3ttf  mm, 
Pentateuch,  or  written  law,  as  the 
five  books  of  Moses  were  called,  and 
the  Ha  ^yiV  mm*  verbal  or 
oral  law,  founded  on  and  explaining 
the  former,  and  composed  of  the 
"  decisions  of  Moses  from  Sinai," 
and  the  traditions  which  had  been 
preserved  in  the  nation  ever  since 
his  days.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
second  temple  an  influential  sect, 
the  D^pTTV,  Sadducees,  denied  the 
authority  of  the  oral  law  -,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  sect  started  up 
long  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  j  and 
its  founders,  Zadock  and  Baithos, 
were  induced  to  adopt  and  promul- 
gate their  opinions,  from  having 
misunderstood  the  doctrines  of  their 
teacher,  Antigonus  of  Socho. 

Thus  there  were  two  laws,  the 
written  and  the  oral,  of  which  the 
latter  served  to  explain  the  former, 
and  to  point  out  its  precise  meaning 
and  the  special  application  of  its  gene- 
ral principles.  The  one  was  preserv- 
ed in  writing,  and  still  exists  in  its 
pristine  form  in  the  pentateuch. 
The  second  was  preserved  by  tra- 
dition only,  each  successor  of  Mo- 
ses in  the  high  office  of  teacher  of 
Israel,  transmitting  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  followers  as  it  had  been 


delivered  to  him.  Immediately  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
we  find  the  itJVWl  f\D33  ^JK 
"  men  of  the  great  assembly,"  or 
Sanhedrin,  a  legislative  and  execu- 
tive tribunal,  the  first  duty  of  which 
was  to  preserve,  uncorrupt,  the 
laws  arid  observances  of  Israel.  The 
oral  law  still  continued  tradition 
only  j  frequent  decisions  and  actual 
observance  kept  the  tradition  alive, 
and  presented  it  to  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  Jewish  community  ; 
so  that  as  long  as  that  community 
existed,  no  reasonable  fear  could  be 
entertained, that  the  traditions  would 
become  either  lost  or  corrupted. 

But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  still  more  after  the  complete 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  under  Ha- 
drian, whose  edict  prohibited  the  prac- 
tice of  their  customs,  and  declared  the 
HD^DD  transmission  of  the  oral 
law,  or  act  of  appointing  a  teacher, 
a  crime,  the  perpetrator  of  which 
was  guilty  death  ;  at  a  time  when 
the  Jewish  community  no  longer 
existed,  and  when  the  scattered 
remnant  of  Israel,  suffering  and 
oppressed,  were  often  in  danger  of 
being  left  without  any  teacher,  it 
was  feared  that  the  oral  law  might, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  be  forgotten, 
and  that  the  chain  of  tradition  once 
broken,  might  in  time  become  al- 
together obsolete.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  felt,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  nationality, 
were  so  closely  connected  with 
this  oral  law,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  latter,  intact  and  uncorrupt, 
was  of  vital  importance.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus,  that  "  the  city 
is  riot  formed  by  the  buildings 
within,  or  the  walls  which  surround, 
it,  but  by  its  inhabitants  :"  and  in 
like  manner,  a  nation  is  not  formed 
by  a  number  of  families  inhabiting 
the  same  tract  of  ground,  and  unit- 
ing to  repel  the  aggressions  of 
intruders.  It  is  community  of 
language,  of  laws,  of  customs,  of 
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interests,  and  of  feelings,  which 
forms  a  nation ;  it  was  therefore 
hoped  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  that 
by  collecting  and  perpetuating  (in 
writing)  those  decisions,  customs, 
and  observances  which  formed  the 
body  of  the  oral  law,  and  by  strictly 
enjoining  its  practice,  a  means 
•would  be  found  to  keep  alive,  in 
the  mind  and  memory  of  the  Jew, 
the  language  and  habits  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  thereby  to  preserve  his 
nationality.  Many  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  written  law  (such  as 
sacrifices)  were  ritual,  their  practice 
local  and  limited  to  one  particular 
place,  out  of  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  perform  them,  so  that  the 
Jew,  in  exile  arid  dispersion,  has  no 
opportunity  to  evince  his  obedi- 
ence to  these  particular  enactments. 
Many  others  of  the  commands  con- 
tained in  the  written  law  are  moral, 
and  have  been  adopted  into  the 
codes  of  other  nations,  so  that,  al- 
though at  first  confided  to  the  Is- 
raelites, these  precepts  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  them  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery," "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour,"  and 
many  others  of  the  same  kind,  are 
equally  binding  on  all  men,  and 
would  not  distinguish  the  Jew 
from  other  moral  and  virtuous  in- 
dividuals. But  the  oral,  the  tradi- 
tional law  was  exclusively  his  own ; 
by  its  observance  he  stamped  him- 
self a  Jew.  The  great  promise  of 
their  national  restoration  was  firmly 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jew- 
ish teachers  ;  they  were  convinced, 
that  a  time  would  come  when  the 
Jew  will  again  be  a  free  man,  a 


land 


freeholder  and  citizen  of  that 
his  fathers  held  before.  It  was 
therefore  the  care  of  these  teachers 
to  keep  the  Jew  ever  ready  and 
prepared  for  that  time  and  that  event} 
to  maintain  in  its  entirety  that  com- 
munity of  feelings  and  of  interests, 
arising  from  identity  of  customs  and 
observances  which,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, constitutes  a  nation  ;  in  order 
that  thus  the  materials  might  al- 
ways be  at  hand  wherewith  to  re- 
construct the  body  politic,  and  that, 
re-united  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  and  meeting  again  in  the 
land  of  their  hope,  all  Israelites 
should  still  be  able  to  recognize 
each  other  as  brethren,  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  citizens  of  the 
same  state.  Therefore  they  were 
taught  they  must,  in  a  state  of  exile 
and  oppression,  rigidly  adhere  to 
those  laws,  and  practise  those  ob- 
servances which  their  more  happy 
ancestors,  living  as  freemen  in  their 
own  land,  had  held  sacred,  and 
which  they  themselves,  restored  to 
that  land,  would  be  bound  to  obey 
and  perform. 

Such  were  the  motives  which 
rendered  the  preservation  of  the 
traditions  forming  the  oral  law,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  Jewish  teachers.  One  of  them 
therefore,  R.  Jehuda  hanassi,  the 
prince,  patriarch,  or  chief  of  the 
school  at  Tiberias,  collected  all  the 
legal  and  ritual  traditions,  and  the 
various  established  decisions  called 

*^D/!3  n&^7  rO^PJ*  "  decisions 
of  Moses  from  Sinai,"  and  embodied 
them  in  a  work  called  the  H3^D 
Mishna,  repetition,  or  doctrine  of 
the  law. 


(To  be  continued.) 
II.    ON  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


THE  Hebrews  left  no  stupendous 
monuments  of  art.  On  examining 
the  state  of  industry  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  sacred  records,  we  witness  no 
extraordinary  achievements  in  the 


fine  arts,  properly  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  standard  of  criti- 
cism. But  we  shall  also  find  the 
reproach  totally  unfounded,  that  the 
exercise  of  these  ennobling  branches 
of  knowledge  was  impeded  or  de- 
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spised  among  the  Israelites,  as  has 
more  than  once  been  laid  to  their 
charge.  The  various  nations  of 
the  earth,  like  the  different  members 
of  the  same  family,  have  been  en- 
trusted with  different  missions,  all 
tending  to  the  high  end  of  pro- 
moting the  common  welfare,  for 
which  purpose  the  capacities,  the 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  each  peo- 
ple, has  been  adapted  to  the  several 
duties  incumbent  on  each;  and  we 
may  confidently  say  that  the  func- 
tions with  which  our  forefathers 
have  been  invested,  leave  us  ample 
cause  of  gratitude  towards  the  hea- 
venly distributor.  Thus  the  Hebrews 
might  look  without  envy  on  the  ex- 
cellent works  of  plastic  art  in  Hel- 
las, and  of  architecture  in  Egypt. 
No  Hebrew  Phidias  durst  be  fired 
by  the  inspiring  hope  of  seeing 
multitudes  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
his  marble  God.  No  population  of 
free  and  equal  Hebrews  could  be 
prevailed  upon,  and  still  less  forced, 
even  had  their  land  admitted  of  the 
undertaking,  to  construct,  at  the 
pleasure  oif  a  despot,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  despotic  caprice, 
many  obelisks  and  pyramids  of  at 
least  doubtful  utility  ;  and  among 
the  magnificent  productions  of  art 
which  have  gained  Rome  her  clas- 
sical fame,  there  is  perhaps  not  one 
connected  with  the  uncorrupt  times 
of  the  republic,  while  not  a  few  of 
the  most  admired  relics  of  Roman 
splendour,  bear  witness  to  a  fallen 
people,  whose  inhuman  lords  dwelt 
in  golden  palaces. 

As  freely,  therefore,  as  we  make 
the  concession,  that  the  fine  arts 
flourished  with  more  brilliancy, 
although  much  later,  in  the  Grecian 
countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Archipelago,  their  colonies  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  and  among 
their  Roman  disciples,  than  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  just  as  convincingly 
are  we  informed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  industry, 
or  the  knowledge  of  employing  for 


the  comforts  of  humanity  the  mani- 
fold gifts  of  Providence,  was  che- 
rished and  promoted  in  the  latter 
country,  teeming  with  the  bounties 
of  nature,  while  it  was  inhabited  by 
a  free  and  intellectual  people,  living 
under  a  dispensation  which  en- 
deared, nay,  commanded  activity 
and  proscribed  indolence.  Agricul- 
ture was  indeed  the  prominent  oc- 
cupation of  the  Israelites,  but  this 
is  in  itself  a  very  important  branch 
of  industry,  renders  a  multitude  of 
instruments  constantly  requisite, 
and  is  the  surest  source  of  that 
wealth  which  breathes  vital  strength 
into  the  exercise  of  every  art.  This 
Moses  foretold  the  wandering  peo- 
ple of  the  desert,  who  had  never 
from  their  birth  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  living  on  their  own  soil.  He 
displayed  before  them  the  alternate 
consequences  of  their  following  or 
disobeying  the  divine  command- 
ments ;  and  he  expressly  men- 
tions the  possession  of  commodious 
houses,  the  surest  sign  of  wealth, 
as  the  natural  result  of  their  appli- 
cation to  agriculture.  King  Solo- 
mon instructively  says,  "  Do  thy 
work,  cultivate  thy  fields,  and  then 
decorate  thy  house."  Poverty  is 
therefore  looked  upon  by  Jewish 
moralists  not  as  a  peculiar  favourite 
of  sanctity,  and  still  less  as  a  reli- 
gious necessity,  but  as  a  sign  of 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the 
vessel  of  state  ;  whereas  general  wel- 
fare is  the  constant  reward  of  gene- 
ral and  public  virtue  ;  and  it  is  this 
bold  truth  which  has  called  down 
upon  the  Jews  the  epithets  of  car- 
nal, material,  and  earth-bound,  in 
times  when  truth  was  most  unwel- 
come. In  the  following  manner 
the  great  Maimonides,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  dilates  on  this  subject : 
"A  strict  execution  of  the  divine 
laws  realizes  the  twofold  perfec- 
tibility, bodily  and  mental,  of  man. 
The  former  consists  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health*  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  necessary 
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means  of  subsistence  and  their  pro- 
per use,  whence  we  prove  the  ad- 
vantage, nay,  the  necessity,  of  ob- 
serving the  dietary  rules  and  the  re- 
gulations bearing  on  cleanliness, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  salu- 
brious dwellings.  But  as  these  in- 
dispensable wants  can  never  be  sup- 
plied by  the  labours  of  one  man, 
it  is  our  duty  to  live  in  society,  this 
being  the  end  for  which  man  was 
created  individually  weak,  and  only 
strong  by  uniting  his  efforts  to  those 
of  his  brethren.  The  second  per- 
fectibility (superior  to  the  first  in 
point  of  dignity,  but  posterior  in 
time  as  will  be  proved)  consists  in 
the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  inherent  to  every  man  :  to 
effect  which  the  divine  law  provides 
us  with  the  most  satisfactory  in- 
structions on  the  relations  existing 
between  ourselves  and  the  other 
members  of  creation — this  consti- 
tutes what  we  call  our  duty.  But 
this  high  function  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  exercised,  where 
physical  wants  are  not  at  all  or  only 
imperfectly  administered  to ;  our 
understanding  is  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  mental  and 
moral  accomplishments,  while  the 
body  is  assailed  by  the  miseries  of 
pain,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  thou- 
sand other  companions  or  offsprings 
of  wretchedness." 

According  to  these  views,  based 
upon  the  religious  system  of  the 
Hebrews*  the  really  useful  enjoyed 
among  them  its  merited  preference 
over  the  merely  ornamental,  because 
the  latter  can  fall  to  the  lot  only  of 
the  few,  whereas  the  former  can  be, 
and  in  a  well  organized  state  of  so- 
ciety is,  at  the  command  of  every 
member  willing  to  contribute,  by 
his  labour,  to  the  happiness  of  all. 
The  utensils  of  household  or  public 
service,  enumerated  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, serve  as  a  proof,  that  the 
Israelites  were,  even  in  the  davs  of 
their  wanderings  through  the  desert, 
acquainted  with  many  a  useful  art, 


in  possession  of  many  a  noble  sci- 
ence. Indeed,  the  inconsistency  of 
some  authors  is  great,  when  they 
extol  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  highest,  and  will 
not  admit,  that  the  children  of  Ja- 
cob, who  worked  with  and  among 
these  far-famed  artisans,  should  at 
all  have  profited  by  the  display  of 
industry  ever  in  their  view.  To  re- 
concile this  improbability,  proof 
ought  to  be  given  of  the  want  of 
intellect  amongst  the  Jews ;  but 
history,  with  its  myriads  of  evi- 
dences, is  ready  to  prove,  that  it  is 
by  the  productions  of  Jewish  intel- 
lect, that  the  most  powerful  and 
lasting  revolutions  in  the  moral 
world  have  been  effected.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  advanced,  that  the  Jews, 
although  living  in  the  presence  and 
by  the  side  of  Egyptian  civilization, 
were,  by  their  abject  condition,  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  sci- 
entific progress  of  their  masters — 
but  let  it  be  recollected,  that  Moses 
requested  some  of  his  brethren, 
whom  he  styled  men  of  wise  hearts 
on  account  of  their  skill,  to  execute 
the  very  complicated  and  ingenious 
works  belonging  to  the  erection  and 
decoration  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
desert  j  and  it  must  be  granted,  that 
Moses,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  splendour  of  the  Pharaonic  pa- 
lace, and  was  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sages  of  Egypt,  would 
hardly  have  applied  the  honourabls 
epithets  we  have  mentioned,  to  arti- 
sans unworthv  of  that  distinction. 

The  manufactured  articles  princi- 
pally used  among  the  Hebrews  were 
various  linen,  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs  ;  according  to  some,  even 
silk  ;  byssus,  made  of  a  material 
finer  than  silk,  and  produced  from 
a  plant,  respecting  which  the  com- 
mentators are  greatly  at  variance  j 
goat  skins.  The  mode  of  working 
the  raw  material  was  to  spin  it  into 
threads,  and  then  to  weave  it  with 
the  shuttle,  or  to  work  it  with  the 
needle.  The  Hebrews  were  like- 
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wise  well  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  loom.  (Vide  Exodus  xxxix. 
and  the  commentators.)  The  art  of 
dying  was  a  particular  favourite 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  their 
land,  for  that  purpose,  was  plenti- 
fully cultivated  with  madder,  safflow, 
and  indigo ;  they  extracted  from  a 
shrub  called  Henneh,  a  very  fine  light 
crimson  ;  prepared  kermes  from  the 
gum  found  in  the  perforation,  which 
a  certain  insect  caused  in  the  rind 
of  the  oak  tree  ;  arid  knew  a  num- 
ber of  other  dying  materials  of  mi- 
nor importance.  The  most  gene- 
rally used  colours  were  the  sky-blue, 
yellow,  scarlet  and  purple,  which 
latter  colour  was  the  produce  either 
of  a  plant  or  of  a  shell-fish,  or  of  a 
mineral,  the  use  of  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  former  masters 
in  Egypt,  or  else  acquired  by  their 
intercourse  with  their  frontier  neigh- 
bours, the  Phoenicians,  upon  whom 
indeed  the  honour  of  having  disco- 
vered the  purple  dye  is  generally 
conferred.  A  delicate  white  for  the 
colouring  of  the  tunic  and  other 
parts  of  their  usual  apparel  stood  in 
great  favour.  In  the  earliest  of 
their  migrations,  the  Jews  found 
workmen  amongst  them  who  could 
manufacture  very  rich  stuffs  inter- 
woven with  threads  of  gold,  em- 
bellished with  embroideries  of  ex- 
quisite art,  and  ornamented  with 
fringes  of  divers  colour.  (Exodus 
xxxvi.  35.)  To  all  which  we  may 
add,  the  skins  prepared  by  the  He- 
brews for  the  covering  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  sky-blue,  purple,  and 
crimson  draperies  of  various  (now 
perhaps  unknown)  materials,  con- 
secrated to  the  same  purpose ;  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  second 
book  of  Moses,  on  the  exact  pro- 
portions to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  the  different  parti- 
tions belonging  to  this  portable 
temple;  the  mention  of  engraving 
stones,  of  casting  metals,  of  mount- 
ing or  plating  in  gold  and  silver,  to 
justify  our  conviction,  that  nothing 


can  be  more  incorrect  than  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  Jews  were  a  people 
devoid  of  industry,  felt  no  stimulus 
to  signalize  themselves  by  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  despised  such  as  de- 
voted their  study  to  the  various  at- 
tainments of  arts  or  mechanical 
sciences.  It  is  incorrect,  that  the 
Mosaic  law  forbids  the  drawing  of 
any  figure,  or  that  it  proscribes,  with 
one  word,  the  beautiful  art  of  paint- 
ing. The  code  forbids  to  draw  any 
such  images  as  the  idolaters  of  those 
or  other  days  were  accustomed  to 
bow  unto.  It  prohibits  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  under  the 
shape  of  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  any 
other  earthly  creature :  with  that 
exception,  the  Hebrew  might  follow 
his  taste  as  freely  as  any  body  in 
the  representation  of  the  beautiful  j 
nay,  is  encouraged  in  it,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Moses  himself,  who  caused 
beautiful  winged  human  forms  to 
be  worked  into  the  veil  of  the  ta- 
bernacle— by  the  example  of  Solo- 
mon, who  did  not  act  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  divine  law,  when  he 
placed  the  molten  sea  on  twelve 
metal  oxen,  and  embellished  the 
basis  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
with  the  representation  of  cherubim, 
"who  wore  the  human  face  divine," 
of  lions,  and  other  figures.  A 
mightier  motive  than  that  of  a  re- 
ligious dread  of  images  impelled  the 
Jews  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman  eagles  within  the  walls 
of  their  city,  and  the  statue  of  the 
emperor  in  the  temple  of  their  God  : 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  during  which 
the  patriots  had  taken  for  their  motto, 
"  Rather  death  than  slavery,"  sets 
us  completely  at  rest  on  this  ques- 
tion.* We  do  not  deny,  that  the 
prohibition  of  representing  the  di- 
vinity under  visible  and  human 
forms,  has  deprived  the  Hebrews  of 
the  opportunity  to  excel  in  the  art 
of  sculpture,  by  depriving  that  art  of 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  every 
*  Josephus'  War  of  the  Jews,  ch.  rxx. 
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high  achievement  j  even  in  modern 
times,  the  same  cause  produced  the 
same  effect  in  the  immense  supe- 
riority enjoyed  by  the  catholics 
above  the  protestants  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fame  of  some  He- 
brew artists,  was  truth  to  be  offend- 
ed !  were  multitudes  to  be  led  in 
error,  that  one  name  may  be  im- 
mortalised, and  particularly  in  times 
when  such  errors  as  those,  carried 
to  the  most  horrible  excesses  of 
human  sacrifices,  of  slavery,  and  the 
thousand  abominations  of  idolatry  ? 
We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  industry  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  first  centuries  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
the  afflicting  calamity  befell  the 
Jews  of  being  plundered  of  their 
utensils  for  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  they 
were  left  altogether  destitute  of  the 
means  to  repair  that  loss  :  for  not 
a  long  while  afterwards,  under  the 
heroic  reign  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  they 
worked  the  iron  again,  and  used  it 
too,  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  days  of  Solomon  were  most 
propitious  to  Hebrew  industry  and 
art.  The  brilliant  works  of  the 
temple,  the  royal  palaces,  the  costly 
furniture,  the  pleasant  gardens,  the 
valuable  works  in  gold,  silver  and 
ivory  5  the  concerts  composed  of 


e  or- 

«     • 


choirs  of  men  and  women  j  the 
chestras  of  multifarious  musical  in- 
struments; all  these  ornaments  of 
his  reign  prove  the  encourage- 
ment the  wise  king  bestowed  on 
the  arts,  and  on  those  who,  by  their 
endeavours  or  talent,  promoted  them. 
Nor  was  this  all :  towns  and  for- 
tresses were  founded,  or  rebuilt. 
(2  Chr.  4,  5,  6.)  The  romantically 
situated  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  "  the 
gem  of  the  desert,"  at  the  north 
east  of  Judea,  beyond  Damas- 
cus, owed  its  existence  to  the 
great  king,  who  built  that  splendid 
city  where,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  traveller,  ' '  a  fertile  soil 
and  limpid  streams  proclaimed  be- 
neficent nature  in  the  midst  of  arid 
sands,  which  seemed  to  separate  this 
delightful  retreat  from  every  other 
inhabited  land."  Solomon  caused 
numerous  high  roads  to  be  traced 
between  all  important  points  of  the 
country,  and  thus  acted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Mosiac  law,  and  of  ci- 
vilization. The  truest  sign  of  de- 
cay in  any  previously  civilized  coun- 
try, is  the  impracticable  state  of  the 
high  roads,  and  thus  the  prophets 
exclaim  in  the  most  fatal  of  times : 
"  The  high  ways  of  Ziori  wear 
mourning."  (Lam.  i.  5.)  In  the 
days  of  Shamgar,  the  highways  were 
not  frequented,  the  traveller  was 
compelled  to  walk  through  by-ways. 
T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Sepher  Ikkarim :  "  THE  BOOK  OF  PRINCIPLES  :"  BY  B.  JOSEPH  ALBO. 

(Continued  from  p.  29.) 

CHAPTER,  xxvn.  becomes  our  duty  to  meet  an  ob- 

HAVING  shewn,  in  the  examples  jectiori  which  may  be  raised  against 
of  David  and  of  Saul,  the  difference  the  efficacy  of  repentance.  We 
between  the  real  penitent  and  him  have  said,  that  true  penitence  must 
who  assumes  the  guise  of  penitence  combine  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
to  serve  a  selfish  purpose  ;  and  hav.  In  his  thoughts,  the  penitent  must 
ing  explained,  according  to  the  best  reflect  and  feel  grieved  at  the  sins 
of  our  ability,  the  reason  why  the  he  has  committed;  in  words,  he  must 
punishment  inflicted  on  Saul  dif-  confess  his  guilt  and,  in  deed,  he 
fered  so  very  materially  from  that  must  abstain  from  repeating  his 
with  which  David  was  visited;  it  next  crime.  But  the  question  naturally 
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arises,  what  amends  can  the  peni- 
tence in  thought  and  word  of  the 
sinner,  his  grief,  and  his  confession, 
make  for  the  crime  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty  ?  If  he  has  killed  a 
man,  or  desecrated  the  sabbath,  will 
his  penitence,  his  grief  and  confes- 
sion restore  life  to  his  victim,  or 
make  him  an  observer  of  that  sab- 
bath which  he  has  broken  ?  Does 
he  not,  in  either  case,  resemble  the 
man  who  is  active  in  demolishing 
a  wall,  and  then  talks  about  re. 
building  it,  although  he  must  know, 
that  all  that  he  says  cannot  undo 
what  he  has  done.  And  if  this  is 
true,  how  is  it  possible,  that  such 
repentance  in  thought  and  word 
can  have  the  effect  of  blotting  out, 
and  doing  away  with,  the  sins  of 
which  man  has  been  guilty  in 
deed? 

In  order  to  meet  this  objection, 
it  behoves  us  to  consider  in  what 
respect,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is 
possible  that  penitence  can  become 
of  avail  to  the  sinner.  We  there- 
fore say,  that  the  deeds  for  which 
man  deserves  to  be  praised  or  blam- 
ed, are  such  as  he  has  committed 
from  his  own  free  will  and  choice, 
being  perfectly  conscious,  at  the 
time  of  action,  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing; and  with  a  clear  and  full  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  his  act,  still  persisting  to  do  it, 
because  such  is  his  free  and  uncon- 
trolled determination.  Therefore, 
drunkards  plead  as  an  excuse  for 
any  wrong  they  may  have  done 
in  the  hour  of  intoxication,  that 
though  they  committed  the  deed 
from  their  own  free  will  and  choice, 
yet  they  were  not  perfectly  consci- 
ous at  the  time  of  action  of  what 
they  were  doing,  and  had  not  a  clear 
and  full  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  their  acts.  Man 
cannot  be  blamed  for  any  thing  he 
is  compelled  to  do  against  his  will, 
although  at  the  time  of  action  he  is 
perfectly  conscious  of  his  deed,  has 
a  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  its 


nature  and  consequences,  and  even 
prefers  doing  it  rather  than  sub- 
mitting to,  or  enduring,  the  torture 
or  affliction  with  which  he  is  threat- 
ened, or  to  which  he  is  subjected  ; 
but  as  such  an  action  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  free  will,  he  may 
not  be  blamed  for  its  commission. 
Accordingly,  the  actions  for  which 
man  merits  praise  or  censure,  are 
those  only  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  which  he  has  a  clenr  con- 
ception, which  he  prefers  of  his  own 
accord,  and  which  emanate  from  his 
own  free  will  and  determination, 
unconstrained  by  any  external  force, 
influence,  or  compulsion  ;  whereas, 
actions,  the  agent  of  which  does  not 
combine  within  himself  the  three 
conditions  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, cannot  entitle  him  either  to 
commendation  or  reproach.  As  an 
instance  of  such  actions,  we  cite  the 
case  of  a  man  who  throws  a  stone 
at  random,  which  strikes  the  head 
of  another  man,  and  kills  him.  Here 
the  agent  committed  an  act  with  the 
consequences  of  which  he,  at  the 
time  of  action,  was  unacquainted  ; 
nor  was  the  action  itself  and  its  pur- 
pose the  offspring  of  his  own  choice 
and  free  will,  but  directly  the  re- 
verse, and  therefore  the  divine  law 
does  not  condemn  such  a  man  as 
designedly  guiliy  of  murder,  neither 
does  it  altogether  acquit  him  as 
having  acted  from  constraint,  but 
considers  him  as  guilty  of  homicide 
through  inadvertance,  by  which  de- 
signation actions  are  meant  which 
in  their  nature  partake  both  of  con- 
sciousness and  free  will,  and  of  un- 
consciousness and  constraint. 

Such  actions  forming  a  mediate 
kind  between  the  two  distinct  classes 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  two  they 
really  appertain ;  whether  all  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  as  ema- 
nating from  free  will  and  design  ; 
or  all  of  them  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  offspring  of  external  influence 
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and  constraint,  or  whether  some  of 
these  actions  belong  to  the  former 
class,  while  others  form  part  of  the 
latter.     Suppose  a  man  commits  a 
deed   because  he   is   compelled  by- 
violent,  lawless,  and  powerful  men, 
who  torture  him  until  he  yields  to 
their   desires ;   such  a   deed  would 
clearly  be  the  effect  of  external  con- 
straint ;  but  if  the  action  he  is  re- 
quired to  perform  is  of  so  heinous 
a  nature  that  he  ought  to  submit  to 
the   extremity  of    suffering   rather 
than  yield,  and  he  nevertheless  does 
consent,  such  actions  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  his  own  free 
will,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the  alter- 
native in  his  power,  and  acted  from 
his   own  choice  when  he  preferred 
guilt  to  suffering.     It  is  therefore 
the  nature  of  the  action  which  de- 
cides ;  for  there  are  actions  of  which 
a  man  must  not  become  guilty  under 
any  circumstances  j    and   it   is  his 
duty   to  endure  any  torment,   and 
even  to  sacrifice  his  life,  rather  than 
become   faithless    to  his   God,    or 
sacriligiously  to  lift  his  hand  against 
his  father,  or  to  abet  treason  against 
his     king,  •  and     the    like     more. 
But  there  are  other  actions,  the  per- 
formance of  which  may  be  preferred 
to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  to  great 
bodily  suffering,  or  mental  affliction. 
We,  therefore,    lay  it   down    as   a 
general  rule,  that  such  actions,  which, 
after  they  are  done,  man  confirms, 
and  the  continuance  and  effects  of 
which  he  desires,   must   be   consi- 
dered as  the  offspring  of  his  own 
free  will,  although,  at  the  time  of 
action,  he  was  constrained  by  some 
external  influence,   and  yielded   to 
the  force  of  compulsion.     For  in- 
stance, men  embarked  on  board  of 
a  vessel,  throw  their  merchandize 
over-board  when  thehurricane  rages, 
and  the  ship  is  in  danger  of  sinking. 
This  they  do  in  order  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  and  to  save  their  own  lives  ; 
and  though  they  acted  from  com- 
pulsion, as  no  man  would  willingly, 
and  of  his  own  free  choice,  throw 


his  merchandize  into  the  sea,  yet  it 
must  be  considered  as  done  by  their 
own  free  will,  inasmuch  as  when 
they  have  escaped  the  danger,  and 
are  safe  on  shore,  they  still  desire 
the  continuance  and  effects  of  that 
act,  namely,  the  preservation  of  their 
own  lives,  and  their  personal  safety. 
Had  they,  when  on  shore  and  in 
safety,  rejected  the  continuance  and 
effects  of  that  deed,  and  desired  to 
be  replaced  in  their  former  perilous 
situation,  in  order  to  rescue  their 
merchandize  from,  and  expose  them- 
selves to,  a  watery  grave,  then  in- 
deed their  former  act  could  not  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  their 
own  free  will,  but  as  the  result  of 
constraint,  which,  if  once  more  ex- 
posed to,  they  would  have  resisted. 
As,  however,  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  for  an  instant  hesitate  or 
balance  between  drowning  or  saving 
his  life,  at  the  sacrifice  of  merchan- 
dize, we  are  justified  in  quoting 
such  an  action  as  an  illustration  of 
our  meaning,  when  we  say,  that 
actions,  the  continuance  and  effects 
of  which  are  desired  by  the  agent 
after  the  time  of  action,  must  be 
considered  as  the  offspring  of  his 
own  free  will  j  although,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  may  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  external  constraint, 
and  acting  from  compulsion. 

That  this  axiom  is  true,  no  re- 
flecting man  will  deny  or  contro- 
vert ;  and  as  it  is  true,  the  converse 
must  also  hold  good ;  namely,  that 
actions  which  the  agent  does  not 
confirm,  and  the  continuance  and 
effects  of  which  he  does  not  desire 
after  the  time  of  action,  cannot  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  his 
own  free  will  and  consciousness, 
although  at  the  time  of  action  he 
was  not  under  the  influence  of  any 
external  constraint,  or  acting  from 
any  compulsion  whatsoever.  Having 
established  these  axioms,  we  go  on 
to  make  their  application  to  the 
penitent,  and  say,  that  when  he 
reflects  on  his  sins,  and  feels  grieved 
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and  afflicted  at  the  crimes  he  has 
committed,  his  wish  is  that  the  deeds 
he  has  done  might  have  been  left 
undone  ;  and  he  therefore  does  not 
confirm  them,  or  desire  their  con- 
tinuance and  effects,  and  they  con- 
sequently can  no  longer  be  imputed 
to  him  as  the  offsprings  of  his  own 
free  will  and  thorough  conscious- 
ness, or  full  and  clear  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  effects.  For,  as 
Aristotle  justly  observes  in  his  book 
on  Ethics,  that  actions  performed 
by  a  reasonable  being,  with  a  true, 
full,  and  clear  knowledge  of  their 
nature  and  consequences,  can  never 


become  subjects  of  repentance  ;  and 
as  this  proves  that  the  crime,  how- 
ever heinous,  of  which  a  penitent 
has  been  guilty,  cannot  have  been 
committed  by  him  with  a  full  and 
perfect  consciousness,  from  his  own 
unbiassed  choice  and  with  his  own 
free  will,  the  three  conditions  which, 
as  we  said  before,  must  combine  in 
order  to  entitle  man  to  praise  or 
blame,  to  reward  or  punishment,  it 
thence  follows,  that  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  penitent  is  imperfect, 
his  repentance  in  thought  and  word 
is  not  only  availing,  but  most  im- 
portant and  efficacious. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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]*^    COMMENTS   BY  NAPHTALI    HIRTS  WESSELY. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

R.  ZADOCK  said,  "  consider  not  (thy  learning)  as  a  diadem  for  thy  aggrandizement,  nor 
as  a  hatchet  to  labour  with."  Hillel,  likewise,  used  to  say,  "  He  who  abuseth  the 
crown  perisheth."  Hence  thou  art  taught  that  whosoever  degrades  the  law  into  a 
mere  source  of  profit,  depriveth  himself  of  life.  (IV.  7.) 

COMMENTARY.  "  Consider  not  in  his  short  and  sententious  maxims, 
thy  learning  as  a  diadem,"  &c.  The  points  out  to  us  the  two  great  rocks 
preceding  Tanai  has  taught  us  the  on  which  the  purity  of  our  motives 
great  value  of  knowledge  in  the  may  split  j  the  two  great  causes  that 
abstract,  and  the  still  greater  value  may  tempt  us  to  stray  from  that 
of  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God.  narrow  path  which  duty  has  traced, 
But  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  and  on  which  grace  from  on  high 
tempted  to  study  from  unworthy  is  our  guide.  Our  teacher  does  not 
motives,  our  teacher  steps  in  to  tell  address  the  wicked  man  j  he  does 
us,  that  it  is  not  fame,  or  distinction,  not  say,  "  Bexvare  lest  thou  turn 
or  wealth  which  ought  to  be  the  thy  knowledge  of  the  law,  into  an 
purposed  end  and  aim  of  our  efforts  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
to  become  learned  in  the  law  of  sion.  Do  not  abuse  thy  superior 
God  ;  for  if  the  stimulus  of  our  talents,  by  employing  them  to  the 
exertions  is  vanity  or  avarice,  we  injury  of  another.  Seek  not,  by  thy 
may  not  expect,  to  "become  enabled  skill  in  dialectics,  and  by  sophistry 
to  study  and  to  teach"  by  the  assist-  supported  by  learning,  to  acquire 
ance  of  divine  grace ;  but,  on  the  an  undue  influence  over  the  minds 
contrary,  we  must  expect  that  the  of  others,  so  as  to  mislead  them, 
divine  grace  be  entirely  withdrawn  or  to  reduce  them  into  mere  instru- 
from  us,  and  that  we  lose  life  ever-  meuts  to  promote  thy  selfish  pur- 
lasting,  poses."  These,  and  many  other  si- 

Intimately  acquainted  with  the  milar  exhortations,  would  be  ad- 
secret  workings  of  the  human  heart,  dressed  to  the  bad  man,  who  is 
its  passions  and  desires,  our  teacher,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of 
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others  to  his  own  advantage.  But 
our  teacher  does  not  address  him  ; 
it  is  the  weak  man,  the  man  who 
fain  would  he  good,  but  has  not  the 
firmness  to  adhere  to  his  purpose, 
that  our  teacher  addresses  ;  and  en- 
deavours to  strengthen  him  in  his 


impt" 
3   the 


do  this,  we  must  resist  the  prompt 
ings  of  vanity.  As  long  as 
motives  by  which  a  man  is  guided 
are  equivocal,  as  long  as  it  is  doubt- 
ful, whether  he  labours  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  himself  alone,  or  for 
the  good  of  others,  mankind  will 


good  resolves,  by  pointing   out  to    continue  unmoved  by  his  exhorta- 


him  where   his  great   danger  lies, 
and  how  he  is  to  avoid  it. 

The  desire  of  distinction  is  innate 
in  man  :  it  is  in  itself  not  only  in- 
nocent, but  positively  good,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  parent  of  many  great 
and  good  actions  performed  by  man. 
Accordingly  our  teacher  does  not 
forbid  us  to  emulate  our  neighbours, 
to  strive  to  distinguish  ourselves 
before  and  above  them,  and  to  seek 
to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  which  our  facul- 
ties are  capable  of  acquiring.  But 
he  wishes  us  to  be  actuated  by  the 
proper  motive.  It  is  the  utility  of 
which  our  talents  may  become  to 
mankind,  not  the  fame  they  are  to 
confer  on  ourselves,  that  we  are 
to  bear  in  mind.  It  is  the  aggran- 
disement of  virtue  and  of  piety,  not 
of  our  own  honour,  that  we  are 
bound  to  promote.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Omniscient  Source  of  every 
good,  it  is  gratitude  for  His  many 
favours,  obedience  to  His  will,  and 
the  desire  to  imitate  His  disinter- 
ested bounty,  that  is  to  animate  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  studies.  As 
He  deigned  to  reveal  His  law  to 
His  creatures,  not  for  His  own  ad- 
vantage, but  in  order  to  promote 
their  true  happiness,  and  to  place 
xvithin  their  reach  an  unerring  means 
of  securing  temporal  and  eternal 
bliss,  so  must  we  likewise  study  that 
law,and  seek  to  extendour  knowledge 
of  Him  who  bestowed  it,  so  that  by 
our  example  as  well  as  by  our  pre- 
cepts, our  brethren,  the  human  race, 
may  become  instructed,  and  know 
how  to  avail  themselves,  in  the  full 
and  true  extent,  of  those  favours 
which  divine  goodness  has  con- 
ferred on  them.  But  in  order  to 


tions  :  he  will  always  be  suspected 
of  harbouring  some  latent,  but  sel- 
fish purpose,  and  the  good  he  might 
otherwise  have  done  is  prevented  by 
himself.  But  when  it  is  plainly 
manifest,  that  man's  actions  obey 
the  dictates  of  his  vanity,  that  it 
is  ambition,  and  not  piety,  which 
rules  the  mind  of  him  who  proclaims 
himself  a  teacher  of  the  word  of 
God,  he  becomes  altogether  useless; 
his  power  of  doing  good  is  gone  ; 
for  mankind  is  not  likely  to  value 
the  precepts  of  him  who,  by  his 
own  example,  proves  their  want  of 
worth. 

Nor  is  it  vanity  alone  which  th« 
student  of  the  word  of  God  is  to 
eschew;  but  avarice  likewise,  that 
great  bane  to  the  soul,  must  be  a 
stranger  to  his  mind.  Knowledge 
was  conferred  on  man  for  a  nobler 
purpose  than  to  be  made  a  mere  in- 
strument to  supply  his  temporal 
wants:  its  source  is  in  heaven,  its 
aspirings  are  celestial,  and  it  is  an 
outrage  on  the  dignity  of  the  Do- 
nor, were  we  to  degrade  that  glo- 
rious gift,  which  He  intended  to 
shine  as  a  light  to  the  world,  into  a 
mere  kitchen- fire,  by  which  to  warm 
our  earthen  pot.  Therefore  our 
teacher  tells  us :  "  prostitute  not 
thy  talents  ;  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  given  to  thee  for  the  purpose 
only  of  enabling  thee  to  gain  the 
pittance  thou  requirest  for  thy  daily 
support.  What  though  thou  art 
poor  as  thou  art  learned,  though  thy 
unremitting  toil  does  not  procure 
thee  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
wants  of  thy  sinking  frame,  still 
persevere  in  thy  noble  disinterested- 
ness ;  be  firm  in  the  reliance  on  thy 
God  5  and  do  not  endanger  thy  eter- 
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nal  happiness  for  the  few  short  and 
fleeting  enjoyments  of  this  life. 
Hillel,  who  himself  was  so  poor, 
that  his  utmost  labour  as  a  wood- 
cutter barely  supplied  him  with 
food,  has  left  thee  a  precept  which 
demands  thy  full  attention.  He 
said, '  Whosoeverabuseth  the  crown, 
perisheth' — riot  in  this  world  only, 
for  here  it  is  the  common  lot  of 
all  mankind  to  die  ;  but  he  de- 
prives himself  of  life  everlasting, 
and  shuts  himself  out  from  that  hap- 
piness, which  is  the  certain  reward 
of  him  who  has  fought  the  good 
fight  of  virtue  and  piety,  not  influ- 
enced by  vanity,  or  subdued  by  po- 
verty, but  upheld  by  the  grace  of 
his  God." 

The  maxim  which  the  Tanai  here 
lays  down,  was  for  ages  the  rule  of 
conduct  to  the  teachers  of  Israel. 
Numerous  are  the  instances  record- 
ed in  the  Talmud  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Rabbies,  who  not  only  were 
unassuming,  meek,  and  free  from 
every  shade  of  pride,  on  the  score 
of  their  superior  learning,  but  who 
endured  poverty  and  want  without 
repining,  and  making  their  tran- 
scendant  talents,  or  the  ardour  with 
which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  plea  for 
turning  their  abilities  to  account,  or 
an  excuse  for  importuning  the  be- 
nevolence of  their  wealthier  bre- 
thren. We  have  already  mentioned 
Hillel,  and  the  dignified  resignation 
with  which  he  bore  up  against 
penury,  preferring  want  and  inde- 
pendence,— purchased  by  the  most 
toilsome  labour, — to  affluence,  ob- 
tained by  what  he  considered  a  pro- 
fanation of  his  learning.  R.  Cha- 
nina  ben  Dotha  is  another  illus- 
t  trious  example  of  the  pious  resigna- 
tion with  which  the  great  teachers 
of  Israel  endured  the  extremes  of 
poverty :  nor  must  we  forget  R. 
Joshua,  the  reformer  of  the  school 


at  Jamnia,  the  rival  of  R.  Eleazar 
the  great,  the  opponent  of  Rabbon, 
Gamaliel,  the  prince,  with  whose 
wise  and  profound  sayings,  both 
Mishna  and  Talmud  abound.  This 
truly  great  man  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  earned  a  scanty  support  for  him- 
self and  his  family  by  dint  of  hard 
labour  at  the  forge.  Never  did  he — 
never  did  any  of  his  colleagues,  ex- 
act a  remuneration  for  the  instruc- 
tion they  bestowed  on  their  pupils  j 
never  did  they  ambitiously  aspire 
to  pre-eminence  above  their  bre- 
thren. The  many  instances  of  hu- 
mility and  forbearance  which  are 
recorded  of  the  Mishnic  and  Tal- 
mudic  Rabbies  are  countless,  and 
the  Spirit  which  animated  them  was 
for  many  ages  the  portion  of  their 
successors. 

But  time  has  wrought  a- change 
in  this   as  in  many  other  respects. 
Though  many  of  our  teachers  at  the 
present  day,  emulate  the  noble  and 
disinterested  conduct  of  their  illus- 
trious   predecessors,    we    also    see 
many  pretenders  to  learning,  who 
profess  to   teach  what  they  them- 
selves do  not  practise :    who    tra- 
verse land  and  sea,  in  order  to  carry 
their  slender  stock  of  true  knowledge 
to  the  most  profitable  market ;  who 
hesitate  not  to  employ  artifices  the 
most  mean,  charlatanism  the  most 
disgusting,  in  order  to  practise  on 
the  credulity  of  the  illiterate,  to  ad- 
vance pretensions  they  cannot  sup- 
port, and  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
honours  and  rewards  to  which  they 
are    not   entitled,   and   which   the 
truly  wise  and  learned  man  is  too 
modest  to  require.     Such  men  our 
teacher    admonishes,   and    calls  to 
them  in  a  voice  of  thunder  :  "  That 
whosoever  degrades  the  law  into  a 
mere    source   of    profit,    depriveth 
himself  of  life."    May  they  be  wise 
in  time,  and  improve  by  his  admo- 
nition. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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IV  CHRONOLOGICAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MOST  RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS  IN  JEWISH  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
DAVS  OF  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 

FIFTH  PERIOD.  tne  assembled  nation  by  his  pride, 

and  the  disdain  with  which  he 
treats  the  remonstrances  addressed 
to  him.  Ten  tribes  renounce 


7 


From  the  division  of  the  state  until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  975 — 588. 


975.  Rehoboam,  DJOHT  the  son 
of  Solomon,  by  him  appointed 
successor  to  the  throne,  offends 

Kingdom  of  Judah  till  588. 
Hereditary  monarchy  composed  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  Levites,  continued 
faithful  to  the  house  of  David, 
of  which  dynasty  twenty  kings 
reigned  during  387  years.  Capital 
city,  Jerusalem.  Less  populous 
than  the  rival  kingdom  of  Israel, 
but  more  wealthy. 

975.  I.  Rehoboam  reigns  seven- 
teen years  ;  continual  wars  with 
Israel  j  Jerusalem  taken  and 
plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt  (970)  j  several  cities  and 
fortresses  are  erected. 

The  national  worship  becomes  cor- 
rupted through  the  introduction 
of  idolatrous  rites. 

Semajah,  JTJ/QZ^,  and  Iddo,  ^TJf, 
prophets,  but  whose  writings  we 
do  not  possess. 

958.  II.  Abijah,  JT3K,  a  son  of 
Rehoboam,  succeeds  his  father, 
and  reigns  three  years ;  the  war 
with  Israel  continued ;  battle  of 
mount  Ephraim ;  the  Israelites 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  j 
three  cities,  with  the  adjoining 
territories,  taken  by  the  men  of 
Judah. 

Idolatrous  observances  gain  ground. 

{J:..K  III.  Assa,KDtf,  his  son, reigns 
forty-one  years ;  at  first  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  who 
favours  idolatry ;  assumes  the 
government,  and  abolishes  all 


their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
David,  arid  the  nation  becomes 
divided  into  two  separate  states. 

Kingdom  of  Israel  till  722. 

Elective  monarchy,  (hereditary  suc- 
cession seldom  observed,)  com- 
posed of  the  remaining  ten  tribes 
under  nineteen  kings,  253  years. 
Capital  cities  Shechem,  CDt£^ 
thenTirzah,  fJ¥")]l,  and  lastly 
Samaria,  JT")£J^,  which,  in  after 
ages,  was  called  Sebaste  by  He- 
rod I. 

I.  Jeroboam  I.,  DJ/3T*  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  reigns  twenty- 
two  years.  Idols  erected  at  Dan 
and  Beershebah  from  political 
motives,  in  order  to  wean  the 
nation  from  their  attachment  to 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
prevent  their  possible  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
David  j  continued  wars  with 
Judah,  by  which  several  districts 
are  lost;  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite, 
a  r°het  of 


whom  no  writings  remain. 


954.  II.  Nadab,  ^H  a  son  of 
Jeroboam,  succeeds  his  father, 
and  reigns  not  quite  two  years  j 
addicted  to  the  pernicious  policy 
and  bad  customs  of  his  father; 
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Kingdom  of  Judah. 
idolatrous  rites  ;  fortifies  several 
cities,  and  is  victorious  against 
Serah,  king  of  Rush,  (Ethiopia,) 
and  in  alliance  with  Syria  against 
Israel  j  his  army  musters  580,000 
men.  Azariah,  mB7,  and  Ha- 
nani,  ^H*  prophets,  of  whom 
we  do  not  possess  any  writings. 


930. 


928. 


917. 

911.     IV.  Jehoshaphat 

the  son  of  Assa,  (a  wise  and  vir- 
tuous monarch,)  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther, and  reigns  prosperously 
during  twenty-five  years ;  main- 
tains the  national  worship,  and 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  perfect  pu- 
rity ;  increases  the  national  means 
of  defence,  conquers  the  Arabs 
and  Philistines,  who  become  his 
tributaries  j  improves  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  insti- 
tuting a  supreme  tribunal  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  According  to 


Kingdom  of  Israel. 
and  is  murdered  by  the  captain 
of  his  host,  Baasha,  8^2,  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
953.  III.  Baasha  reigns  twenty- 
four  years  ;  second  dynasty  j  the 
family  of  Jeroboam  is  extermi- 
nated ;  the  royal  residence  re- 
moved to  Tirzah.  After  several 
years  peace  the  war  re-commences 
with  Judah ;  Baasha  is  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  allied  kings  of 
Judah  and  Syria.  Jehu,  JShiT, 
the  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  of 
whom  no  writings  remain. 

IV.  Elah,  J1?K*  the  son  of  Baasha, 
reigns  tyranically  two  years,  and 
resifles  at  Tirzah,  where  he  is  slain 
by  Zirhri,  the  captain  of  half  his 
chariots,  who  reigns  in  his  stead. 

V.  Zimri,  *Hfot,  reigns  but  seven 
days,  during  which  short  period 
he    exterminates    the   family   of 
Baasha  ;  is  himself  deposed,  and 
slain    by    Omri,    captain   of  the 
host,  who  is  elected  king  by  the 
majority  of  the  nation. 

VI.  Omri,    *H£y/,    reigns    twelve 
years,  and  founds  the  third  dy- 
nasty, of  which  four  kings  reign- 
ed in  succession.      Tibni,  ^Hfi, 
elected  king  by  part  of  the  na- 
tion, dies  after  four  years   civil 
war  j  and  Omri  reigns   over  all 
Israel ;   removes  the  royal   resi- 
dence to  Samaria,  which  becomes 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

VII.  Ahab,  2Kn&  his  son,  suc- 
ceeds him,  and  reigns  twenty-two 
years  ;  contracts    a   matrimonial 
alliance  with  Jezebel,  ^^p^,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Sidonians. 

The  worship  of  Baal— a  Phoenician 
idol — adopted  by  the  Israelites, 
whose  moral  corruption  is  ex- 
treme. Ahab  victorious  in  two 
wars  with  the  Syrians ;  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Ramoth-gilead.  Elijah, 
IPP^K,  the  Tishbite,  a  prophet, 
of  whom  no  writings  remain. 
Obadiah,  iT"!^^  a  prophet, 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  Judah. 
Josephns,  his  army  consisted  of 
880,000  men  ;  promotes  the  na- 
tional industry;  trade  flourishes; 
alliance  with  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
against  the  Syrians  ;  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  re-establish  the  navi- 
gation to  Ophir  and  Tarsis.  Mi- 
caiah,  IIT^D,  a  prophet,  whose 
writings  are  not  come  down  to 
us. 

889.  V.  Joram,  D"lli"P>  a  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  co-regent  with  his 
father  (891)  succeeds  him  on  the 
throne  and  reigns  about  five  years  j 
despotic  and  addicted  to^idolatry; 
Marries  At.haliah,  riV-H^,  a 
daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel ; 
revolt  of  Idumea  ;  inroad  of  the 
Philistines  and  Arabs;  Jerusalem 
is  taken  and  plundered  by  them, 
and  the  king's  sons  carried  away 
as  captives,  except  the  youngest, 

884.  VI.  Ahaziah,  liTfnRi  who 
reigns  one  year  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  mother;  joins  the 
king  of  Israel  in  his  war  with 
the  Syrians,  and  is  slain  by  the 
rebel  Jehu. 

883.  VII.  Athalia  causes  all  the 
males  of  the  royal  family  of 
David  to  be  put  to  death,  except 
Jehoash,  the  youngest  son  of 
king  Ahaziah,  who  is  saved  by 
his  aunt,  Jehosheba,  wife  of  Je- 
hoiada,  the  high  priest. 

Athalia  usurps  the  throne,  and  reigns 
six  years  with  great  despotism  ; 
revolution  ;  Athalia  is  dethroned 
and  put  to  death  ;  the  temple  of 
Baal  is  destroyed. 

877.  VIII.  Jehoash,  £>K1,T,  the 
only  remaining  male  of  the  fa- 
mily of  David,  is  proclaimed  king 
in  his  seventh  year  ;  reigns  forty 
years  ;  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest, 
regent  during  the  king's  minority; 
the  national  worship  and  law  of 
Moses  restored. 


Kingdom  of  Israel. 
book  which  bears  his  name  ;  nu 
merous  schools  of  the  prophets. 


897.  VIII.  Ahaziah,  HTTP!**,  the 
son  of  Ahab,  succeeds  his  father, 
and  governs  badly  two  years. 
Revolt  of  the  Moabites. 

895.  IX.  Jehoram,  D*nPP,  a  son 
of  Ahab,  succeeds  his  brother,  and 
reigns  twelve  years  ;  abolishes 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal ; 
wars  with  the  Moabites  and  Sy- 
rians ;  Samaria  besieged,  and  suf- 
fers much  from  famine;  Jehoram, 
together  with  his  ally  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  is  murdered  by 
Jehu,  one  of  the  captains  of  his 
host.  End  of  the  third  dynasty. 


883.  X.  Jehu,  KliT,  anointed 
king  by  the  prophet  Elisha ; 
founds  the  fourth  dynasty,  of 
which  five  kings  reigned  over 
Israel ;  he  reigns  twenty-nine 
years  with  great  cruelty.  Jezebel, 
the  widow  of  Ahab,  is  slain,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  last  royal 
family  are  exterminated ;  the 
worship  of  Baal  is  abolished,  but 
the  general  corruption  of  morals 
introduced  by  Ahab  continues ; 
the  trans- Jordan ic  provinces  are 
conquered  by  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria. 

856.  XI.  Jehoahaz,  tt"!N1\  his 
son,  succeeds  him,  and  reigns 
seventeen  years  ;  unfortunate  in 
his  wars  with  the  Syrians ;  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  peaceful ; 
the  worship  of  Baal  is  tolerated. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THAT  the  intentions  of  R.  Jehuda 
hanassitsaid  of  his  associates,  the  Ta- 
naiim,  or  Mishnic  doctors,  were  most 
pure,  cannot  for  an  instant  be 
doubted ;  that  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  undertake  the  la- 
borious task  of  compilation,  were  in- 
timately connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  its  nationality,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question  : 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  our 
best  thanks,  as  long  as  we  continue 
Jews,  as  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
the  hopes  of  our  restoration,  and  the 
law  of  our  God,  remain  dear  to  us, 
is  a  truth  which  no  Jew  will  gainsay. 
But  while  we  thus  concede  the  great 
importance  of  their  labours,  and  of 
the  benefit  they  thereby  have  con- 
ferred on  our  nation,  we  are  free  to 
confess,  that  in  writing  down  what 
till  then  had  been  traditional,  they 
exposed  their  compilation  to  an  in- 
convenience, which,  it  is  true,  was 
unavoidable;  the  effects  of  which, 
however,  are  felt  even  at  the  present 
day.  As  long  as  instruction  remains 
verbal,  the  teacher  takes  care  to 
convey  his  meaning  to  his  pupils  in 
so  plain  and  distinct  a  manner,  that 
he  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
them  5  and  that,  however  various 
their  powers  of  reasoning,  they  still 
must  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion, 
namely,  to  comprehend  the  doc- 
trines of  their  teacher  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  as  he  himself  does  : 
for  should  any  one  of  the  dis- 


ciples not  correctly  seize  upon  the 
meaning  of  his  instructor,  he  needs 
but  inquire,  and  the  reply  he  will 
instantly  receive,  corrects  any  error 
or  difference  of  opinion  which  he 
may  entertain,  and  thus  a  fixed  stand- 
ard is  obtained  and  preserved.  But 
when  viva  voce  tuition  gives  way  to 
lettersr  when  that  which  is  written 
in  one  sense,  may  be  variously  ex- 
pounded and  understood,  according 
to  the  difference  of  faculties,  views, 
and  opinions  which  prevail  in  the 
respective  readers,  no  fixed  and  cer- 
tain standard  can  be  obtained.  Com- 
mentaries multiply  j  and  as  each 
of  these  expositions  must  be  liable 
to  the  same  inconvenience, — namely, 
that  it  may  be  differently  under- 
stood and  explained  by  different 
readers, — the  mind  becomes  bewil- 
dered and  perplexed  in  the  maze  of 
conflicting  opinions,  without  the 
possibility  of  extricating  itself  from 
a  labyrinth,  the  intricacies  of  which 
are  continually  increased,  as  each 
succeeding  commentator  propounds 
his  own  views,  varying  from  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  case,  with 
every  book  in  which  men  wrote 
down  ideas,  the  offsprings  of  their 
own  reflection.  Such  has  even  been 
the  case  with  that  most  eminent 
and  most  important  of  all  books,  the 
lfm]"$T\t  Bible,  in  which  men  wrote 
down  ideas,  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Deity  imparted  to  them :  witness 
the  many  conflicting  religious  sys- 
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terns,  which  all  derive  their  doc-  (Talmud. ,tr.  Tamurah,  fo.  14,p.2.) 
trines  from  that  book,  and  quote  its  For  within  a  century  after  the  corn- 
authority  in  support  of  their  tenets  j  pilation,  four  commentaries  of  its 
although  in  most  instances  these  contents  were  published  by  disci- 
tenets  are  diametrically  opposed  to  pies  of  the  compiler.  Rab  com- 
each  other,  because  the  professors  posed  Sephra  and  Sephri,  to  ex- 
of  one  system,  understand  the  writ-  pound  and  elucidate  the  principles 
ten  word  differently  from  what  those  of  the  Mishna  j  R.  Chija  composed 
of  another  system  do.  Need  we  Tosephta  for  the  same  purpose  $ 
adduce  any  proof  in  support  of  this  and  R.  Hosea  and  Bar  Caphara 
assertion  ?  If  so,  let  any  man  read  jointly  composed  Beraitha  to  inter- 
the  words  of  holy  writ :  "  Hear,  O  pret  the  contents  of  the  Mishna. 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  R.  Jochanan  embodied  all  these 
is  ONE,"  and  compare  the  manner  in  various  commentaries,  together  with 
•which  this  sentence  is  understood  the  different  opinions  expressed  by 
by  Jews,  with  the  meaning  assigned  the  Rabbies,  his  contemporaries, 


to  it  by  Trinitarian  Christians. 
It  was  to  meet  this  inconvenience, 


in  a  work  called  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud.    But  even  this  collection  of 


that   the    application  of  the  great  opinions  did  not  fully  satisfy   the 

principles  of  the  law  and  their  ex-  inquirer,  or  set  at  rest  all  disputes, 

position  were  transmitted  by  verbal  A  second  more  extensive  compila- 

tradition ;    but   when   the    written  tion    was    undertaken    about    one 

compilation,  the  Mishna,  superseded  hundred  years  later  by  R.  Ashi,  pre- 

verbal   instruction,    the   inconveni-  sident  of  the  Jewish  accademy  at 

ence,  which  the  oral  law  was  in-  Sura.    He  devoted  twice  thirty  years 

tended  to  obviate,  was  restored  in  to  his  work,  which" was  called  the 

full   force.      The    decrees    of   the  Babylonian  Talmud,  to  distinguish 

Mishna  were  differently  understood  it  from  the  older  or  Jerusalem  Tal- 

by    various   Rabbies,   and  disputa-  mud.     In  it  are  embodied  all  the 

tions  arose  respecting  the  true  mean-  opinions  on,  and  explanations  of, 

ing  in  which  the  Tanaiim  intended  the.Mishna,  which'  were  known  up 

that  certain  of  their  dicta  should  be  to  that  time.      These  explanations 

understood.  It  is  true,  that  the  priri-  and   opinions,    together   with   the 

ciple  of  the  subject  in  dispute  was  text  on  which  they  comment,  were 

never  called  in  question  -,  and  that  again  examined  and  made  the  sub- 

the  argumentations  were  altogether  ject  of  discussion  to  the  contempo- 

confined   to  its  application,      Still  raries  and  disciples  of  R.  Ashi,  who 

difference  of  opinion  prevailed,  and  each   respectively   stated    his    own 

that  fixed  and  unanimously-accepted  views,  supported  by  the  best  reasons 

standard,  which  the  oral  law  was  he  could  adduce  j  and  in  cases  of 

designed  to  maintain,  became  sub-  difference,    the    majority    decided, 
jected  to  deviations,  caused  by  the 

diversity  of  expositions  begotten  by  viva  •?"?• and  that  the™ting  to°k  Place  at 

•'j.           i     ,       ,.-.  ,   b         ~,  7  a  much  later  period.     This    is   the   opinion 

the  wording  of  the  Mishna.      IhlS  of  R.  sherira  Gaon,  vide  Sepher  Juchasin, 

inconvenience  was  so  sensibly  felt,  part  II.  and  also  of  Rashi  (R.  Solomon 

that  R.  Jochanan  exclaimed:  "Those  Jarchi),  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud 

who  write  down  halachoth  are  like  on  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above,  and 

them  who  burn  (destroy)  the  law.*  also  on  tr'  BabahMeziah,  fo.  33,  page  2  : 

and  particularly  on  tr.  EruUn,  fo.  62,  p.  2. 
•   This  saying  of  R.  Jochanan,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  R,  Jehuda  hanassi,  has 
induced  many  learned  Rabbies  to  maintain, 


that  the  Misbna  was  only  compiled,  but 


written  down,  by  R.  Jehuda,  who  taught   .  committed  to  writing. 


where  he  expressly  states,  that  up  to  the 
days  of  Abaije  (who  lived  about  a  century 
after  R.  Jehuda  hanassi),  not  one  word  re- 
lating  to  halachoth,  or  decisions,  had  been 
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After  the  death  of  R.  Ashi,  his  suc- 
cessor, R.  Avina,  laboured  with 
equal  zeal  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
great  work,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted and  closed  by  the  Saburaim 
about  a  century  later,  and  which — 
embodying  all  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  Moses  on  the  verbal  law, 
or  its  compilation  the  Mishna — has 
ever  since  been  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Jews. 

But  if  the  simple  Mishna  could 
give  rise  to  so  many  varying  views 
and  differing  expositions,  the  vo- 
luminous Gemarah,  proved  a  still 
more  fruitful,  nay,  inexhaustible 
source  of  disputation.  As  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  composed 
ceased  to  be  vernacular,  and  became 
an  object  of  study,  whole  phrases 
were  differently  interpreted  by  diffe- 
rent teachers.  Many  words  of  fo- 
reign origin,  such  as  Latin,  Greek, 
Persian,  &c.,  had  found  their  way 
into  the  Talmud,  where  they  were 
not  always  received  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  language  from  which 
they  vvere  derived.  The  discovery 
of  their  true  meaning  in  the  Ge- 
marah was  a  task  of  great  labour; 
and  as  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
became  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  later  Rabbles,  they  multiplied 
commentaries,  which  again  gave 
rise  to  others,  so  that  a  man's  whole 
lifetime  became  insufficient  to  grasp 
the  immense  store  of  erudition 
which  this  study  had  called  forth 
and  required. 

The  contents  of  the  Talmud  may 
be  classed  under  two  great  heads, 
namely,  niD^H*  halachoth,  "  deci- 
sions," B.i\dr\}'i2(r],hagadoth,  "dis- 
sertations." The  first  form  those 
legal  and  ritual  enactments  which, 
derived  from  Moses  by  verbal  in- 
struction, or  established  by^the  de- 
cisions of  subsequent  judges  in 
Israel,  had  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  were  subsequently  em- 
bodied in  the  Mishna  j  and  which, 
having  been  examined  by  the  Amo- 
raim  or  Talmudic  doctors,  and 


adopted  by  them,  are  the  proper 
code  of  the  oral  law.  The  Talmud, 
however,  does  not  give  us  the  re- 
sum&  of  their  examinations  only,  in 
the  decisions  which  they  adopt,  but 
follows  each  one  of  them  (the 
Amoraim)step  for  step  in  the  method 
of  reasoning  which  he  employs  to 
unfold  and  support  his  own  views, 
and  to  combat  the  views  of  others 
who  differ  from  him ;  so  that  even 
the  halachoth  are  less  a  code  than 
a  compendium  of  logic  or  dialectics, 
into  all  the  intricacies  of  which  the 
student  must  enter,  and  which  give 
to  his  mind  a  bias  towards  subti- 
lity  and  disputation,  of  which,  in 
after  life,  he  never  gets  rid.  It  is 
true,  and  every  reasoning  mind  will 
at  once  perceive  that  the  means  are 
but  accessories  to  the  end,  and  that 
when  the  end  is  attained  and  before 
us,  the  means  sink  into  a  very  se- 
condary degree  of  importance  ;  that 
having  those  HlD^n*  or  decisions, 
before  us  which  we  are  to  obey, 
and  which  of  themselves  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  tax  even  the 
best  memory,  we  might  dispense 
with  the  study  of  the  disputations 
and  reasonings,  by  which  these  de- 
cisions were  established.  Such  at 
least  was  the  view  of  that  truly 
pious  sage,  Maimonides,  when  he 
undertook  to  abridge  the  Talmud, 
and  gave  us  in  the  Jad  hachazakah, 
a  complete  digest  of  the  Talmudic 
laws.  What  his  purpose  was  in  this 
undertaking,  he  has  himself,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  declared,  particu- 
larly in  his  preface  to  the  book 
itself,  where  he  says,  "  My  object 
is,  that  no  man  may  stand  in  need 
of  any  other  work  relating  to  the 
laws  of  Israel,  therefore  this  book 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  oral  law, 
together  with  all  the  ordinances, 
customs,  and  statutes  which  have 
been  established  from  the  days  of 
Moses  down  to  the  closing  of  the 
Talmud,  according  to  the  explana- 
tions which  the  Gaonim  have  given 
us  in  the  various  works  they  have 
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published  since  the  composition  of 
the  Talmud  ;  and  I  have  called  my 
book  mm  PHtPD,  Mishneh 
Torah,  '  the  seconder  to  the  law,' 
because  whosoever  first  reads 
the  3rO3£>  Him,  '  written 
law,'  and  then  turns  to  my  book, 
will  therein  find  the  whole  of  the 

no  tyyv  rmn> '  °ral  law/  ?nd 

has  no  need  to  read  any  intermediate 
book  whatsoever."  Maimonides 
expresses  himself  still  more  strongly 
in  an  epistle  to  his  disciple,  R.  Jo- 
seph (commencing  with  the  words 
Tyn  "OD),in  which  he  says,  "I 
am  convinced  that  in  after  ages, 
when  envy  and  ambition  shall  have 
ceased  among  our  people,  that  then 
all  Israel  will  prefer  this  book  (the 
Jad  hachazakah)  to  any  and  every 
other  compilation;  except  indeed 
those  who  may  seek  for  some  pur- 
suit which  will  occupy  their  time, 
although  in  itself  useless  or  super- 
fluous." His  prophecy,  however, 

*  Lest  we  be  accused  of  having  expressed 
ourselves  unbecomingly  on  a  subject  which 
is  so  highly  cherished  by  the  Polish  Rabbies, 
and  which  principally  occupies  their  time 
and  attention,  it  behoves  us  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  singular  in  the  opinion  we  have 
advanced,  but  thatj  on  the  contrary,  the 
Amoraim  ^Talraudic  doctors)  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  wisest  and  best  among  the 
teachers  of  Israel,  their  successors,  have  pro- 
nounced their  decided  veto  against  these 
idle  and  useless  disputations,  which,  ab- 
sorbing the  faculties,  and  exciting  the  emu- 
lation of  the  youthful  and  ambitious  student, 
render  him  careless  of  the  acquisition  of  real 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  unfit  him  for  all 
other  pursuits.  Such  disputants  are  laughed 
to  scorn,  and  held  up  to  derision  in  the 
Talmud,  tr.  Bdbah  Meziah,  fol.  38, 
Jamah,  fol.  57,  Pesachim,  fol.  34,  Min- 
choth,  fol.  52,  Bechoroth,  fol.  25.  The 
celebrated  preacher  and  commentator  on  the 
Talmud,  Rabbenu  Simeon  Haddarshan, 
(generally  called  Meharshah)  remarks  on 
tr.  Babah  Mezia,  chapter  Hapongalim,  "  It 
appears  that  the  Babylonians  were  fond  of 
useless  arguments,  resembling  those  idle 
disputations  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  days, 
in  which  the  most  expert  wrangler  and 
sophist  gains  the  greatest  praise,  and  where 
the  object  of  each  is  not  to  establish  the 
truth,  or  to  elucidate  any  useful  principle, 


has  unfortunately  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled. Envy  and  ambition  are  not 
yet  become  extinct  j  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Talmud,  instead  of  guid- 
ing their  pupils  in  the  shortest  and 
easiest  path  to  that  knowledge  which 
the  Talmud  is  intended  to  afford, 
and  which  is  condensed  in  the  Jad 
hachazakah,  namely,— the  J^^/H* 
or  established  laws, — still  prefer  in- 
volving them  in  the  labyrinth  of 
disputation  and  useless  dialectics, 
which  themselves  call  IT^Sl^S^ 
arguments,  and  which  can  be  of 
no  real  utility  whatsoever  to  the 
student;  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duce in  his  mind  a  love  of  sophis- 
try and  of  dialectical  prize-fight- 
ing which  has  but  too  long  been  in 
vogue  in  the  Jewish  colleges,  hav- 
ing been  reduced  into  something 
like  a  regular  system  by  a  Polish 
teacher,  R.  Jacob  Plock,  about  the 
year  1530.*  This  abuse  of  the 
Talmud  has  exercised  a  most  detri- 

but  to  confute  and  defeat  his  opponent,  be 
he  right  or  wrong. "  R.  David  Ganz,  in 
his  historical  work,  Zemach  David,  men- 
tioning the  system  introduced  by  R.  Jacob 
Plock,  observes,  "  this  system  is  not 
approved  by  many  wise  and  upright  men; 
and  many  of  the  greatest,  most  celebrated, 
pious  and  learned  of  our  teachers  do  not 
consent  to  its  introduction."  The  great 
"  Rambam"  Mjuraonides,  in  the  letter  to 
R.  Joseph,  which  we  have  quoted,  counsels 
his  disciple  against  indulging  in  this  vicious 
habit,  and  says,  "  Do  not  waste  and  lose 
thy  time  in  idle  expositions  of,  and  trafficking 
with,  the  Gemarah."  The  great  R. 
Isajah  Hurwitz,  author  of  the  Shne  luchoth. 
Habrith,  calls  these  disputants  "  a  troop  of 
madmen"  (fol.  181).  One  learned  Rabbi, 
(the  author  of  Havoth  «7euY,)  having  been 
questioned  by  an  anxious  father  on  this  sub- 
ject, answers,  "  Let  not  thy  son  waste  his 
time  in  these  idle  disputations  and  sophis- 
tries, which,  alas  !  are  at  present  so  much  in 
vogue,  but  of  which  we  find  no  trace  with 
our  great  predecessors,  either  in  the  Talmud 
or  in  the  Tosephoth  :  and  which  we  have 
the  more  cause  to  lament,  as  it  wastes  time, 
which  is  precious,  and  corrupts  the  youth- 
ful mind."  We  might  quote  numerous  other 
Rabbinical  writers,  who  all  join  in  re- 
probating D^VlQ^Q,  or  disputations.  It  i» 
strange  that  a  system  so  pernicious,  »o 
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mental  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  Jewish  people,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  never 
was  expected  by  the  great  Talmudic 
doctors,  that  their  truly  valuable 
labours,  and  the  zeal  and  penetra- 
tion with  which  they  examined,  and 
reasoned  on,  the  various  traditions 
which  they  admitted  into  their  com- 
pilation, should  at  any  time  be  re- 
duced into  subjects  for  sportive 
argumentation,  or  degraded  into  a 
steel  on  which  acute  but  useless 
logic  might  sharpen  its  keen  edge. 

The  nature  of  the  JlTTJil,  disser- 
tations, forming  the  second  great 
head  under  which  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  the  Talmud  are  to  be 
ranged,  cannot  be  defined  with 
greater  precision  than  what  has  been 
done  by  the  truly  illustrious  R. 
Samuel  Levy  Hannagid,  in  his  book 
iDDJn  Kin/p,  "  introduction  to 
the  Gemarah/'  where  he  says, 
"  Every  opinion  or  exposition 
offered  in  the  Gemarah  (Talmud) 
which  does  not  relate  to  a  HIVD* 
'commandment  of  the  law,'  is  an 
hagadah,  dissertation."  Accordingly 
there  is  scarcely  any  subject  that  can 
be  mentioned,  religious,  moral,  spi- 
ritual or  scientific,  but  that  some 
one  of  the  Amor  aim  (Talmudic 
doctors)  has  noticed  it  in  an  haga- 
dah. Many,  if  not  most  of  these 
dissertations,  are  composed  in  that 
metaphorical  style  of  allegory  which 
at  all  times  was  so  prevalent  in  the 
eastj  and  some  of  these  allegories 
are  so  astounding,  that,  if  they 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  they  would 

frequently  reprobated,  and  which  no  well- 
meaning  and  reasonable  man  can  defend, 
should  still  maintain  itself  among  us,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  consider  them- 
selves particularly  orthodox. 

*  Should  any  man  be  tempted  to  receive 
i»  a  literal  sense,  the  metaphors  of  the  Tal- 
mud, such  as  that  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse puts  on  phylacteries  and  prays  (Tal- 
mud beginning  of  tr.  Serachoth) ;  or  that 
He  wraps  himself  in  a  Taleth,  like  the 
reader  of  a  congregation  (tr.  Rosh-hashanah, 
fo.  17,  p.  2) ;  or  that  He  is  angered  every 


be  found  not  more  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  than  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
divine  law  as  taught  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.* It  is,  however,  a  well 
known  and  established  truth,  that 
these  allegories  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Amoraim  clothed  their 
thoughts  in  these  incomprehensibly 
metaphorical  expressions,  because 
they  did  not  wish  or  intend  them  to 
be  understood  by  the  commonalty 
of  their  nation.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  meaning  which  they  took 
such  pains  to  disguise,  is  utterly 
lost,  not  only  to  us  of  the  present 
day,  but  likewise  to  our  predeces- 
sors, the  sage  teachers  of  Israel,  for 
many  ages  back.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  expected,  nay,  it 
ought  to  have  resulted  from  the 
veneration  in  which  the  great  teach- 
ers of  the  Talmud  were  justly  held 
by  the  latter  Rabbies,  that  these 
should  have  abstained  from  the 
attempt  to  divulge,  what  their  illus- 
trious predecessors  intended  to  con- 
ceal. But  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  efforts  to  dive  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Talmudic  allegories  have 
been,  and  still  are,  unceasing.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  "  Rambam'?  cau- 
tions us  against  the  attempt  j  that 
he  even  tells  us  that  our  futile  exer- 
tions will  expose  us  to  the  ridicule 
of  other  nations,  who,  parodying 
the  words  of  holy  writ,  (Deut. 
iv.  6)  will  say  of  us,  "  Surely  this 
little  people  is  a  silly  and  weak- 
minded  race."  But  such  is  the 

day  (Beraclioth,  fo.  7) ;  or  that  He  weeps, 
(ibid,  fo.  59,  p.  J ) ;  or  that  He  roars  like  a 
lion  (Chulin,fo.  59.  p.  2)  ;  and  many  other 
similar  expressions  with  which  the  Talmud 
abounds.  Whosoever  were  to  receive  any 
or  all  of  these  passages  in  a  literal  sense,  and 
believes  them  to  be  true,  is  a  renegade,  and 
has  no  portion  in  the  God  of  Israel,  or  in 
his  law.  For  that  law  expressly  declares 
the  Deity  to  be  immaterial,  incorporeal, 
perfect,  and  exempt  from  all  human  acci- 
dents, passions,  or  feelings ;  declarations  di- 
rectly opposed  to  these  Talmudic  metaphor*. 
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innate  restlessness  of  the  human 
mind,  such  the  thirst  for  penetrating 
secrets  which  are  not  accessible  to 
all  men,  that  the  volumes  which 
have  been,  which  still  are  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  unfold- 
ing the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
Talmudic  teachers,  are  countless. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Amoraim  themselves  wished  their 
metaphors  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  particular  study.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  expressly  declare  such 
a  study  vain  and  profitless.  (Tal. 
Jer.  tr.  Sabbath,  fol.  9).  They  de- 
prive the  Hagadoth  themselves  of 


all  claim  to  legal  authority  or  in- 
fluence, and  place  them  in  a  rank 
far  below  that  of  the  Halachoth, 
(Tal.  Jer.  end  of  tr.  Horioth,)  and 
therefore  the  illustrious  R.  Samuel 
Levy  Hannagid,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Gemarah,  and  Rabbenu  Nis- 
sim,inthen!KVin  p")  D,  Perek  ha- 
roeh,  caution  us  not  to  rely  on  Ha- 
gadoth; while  Maimonides  expressly 
declares,  "Let  no  man  occupy  him- 
self with  Hagadoth,  or  devote  much 
time  on  Medrashim;  neither  of  these 
must  be  considered  as  principles  of 
faith,  as  they  do  not  promote  either 
love  or  fear  of  the  Lord." 


(To  be  continued.} 

II.  THE  MISHNA. 

JlDDQ  Mesecheth  Aboth:  "  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  FATHERS," 

P  J?     I*1*1    COMMENTS  BY  NAPHTALI    HIRTS  WESSELY. 

(Continued  from  page  45.) 

R.  ISH.MAEL  said,  "  He  who  avoids  being  a  judge,  saves  himself  from  enmity,  robbery, 
and  vain  oaths  ;  but  he  who  is  haughty  in  laying  down  the  law  is  a  fool,  wicked,  and 
proud  spirited."  (IV.  9). 


COMMENTARY.  "  He  who  avoids 
being  a  judge"  &c.  The  intention 
of  our  teacher  in  his  present  maxim 
is  not  to  counsel  us  against  taking 
upon  ourselves  those  functions,  and 
holding  those  offices,  which  the 
well-being  of  civilized  society  render 
necessary,  and  the  discharge  of 
which,  the  good  opinion  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens has  confided  to  us. 
Justice  is  one  of  those  sacred  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  which,  as  it  is 
in  our  power,  it  is  likewise  our 
bounden  duty,  to  imitate,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  limited  facul- 
ties. If  we  examine  the  universe, 
we  find  that  it  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  creation.  To  these  it  owes 
that  immutable  order,  according  to 
•which  the  various  operations  of  its 
manifold  and  distinct  parts  are  per- 
formed ;  and  this  immutable  order 
is  in  itself  the  greatest  proof  of  the 
strict  justice  with  which  these  laws 
have  been  enacted.  The  same  per- 
fect wisdom  which  presided  over 


these  laws  is  likewise  the  source 
whence  those  enactments  and  pre- 
cepts emanated,  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  various  members  of 
society  towards  each  other;  and  the 
upholding  of  which  is  one  of  the 
main  pillars,  on  which  the  social 
edifice  has  been  erected.  The  same 
great  principle  pervades  both  sys- 
tems of  legislation.  Preservation  is 
the  purpose  for  which  the  laws  of 
nature  were  framed  :  preservation  is 
likewise  the  purpose  for  which 
human  justice  was  instituted.  If 
we  sometimes  behold  a  momentary 
departure  from  this  general  tendency 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  if  we  witness 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  hurricanes, 
and  other  destructive  phenomena, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  even  these 
apparent  exceptions  conform  to  the 
general  rule,  and  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  whole.  And  in 
the  like  manner,  if  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety decree  the  death  of  a  refractory 
member,  and  human  justice  cannot 
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be  appeased  at  a  less  cost  than  the 
life-blood  of  the  murderer,  the  mo- 
tive is  not  the  destruction  of  the 
criminal,  but  the  preservation  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  punishment 
is  therefore  inflicted  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  nature. 
The  institutions  of  society,  as  they 
are  the  offspring  of  law,  depend 
upon  justice  for  their  support ;  and 
must  sink  and  perish  in  the  chaos 
of  anarchy,  the  instant  the  whole- 
some restraint  of  the  law  is  sus- 
pended or  withdrawn. 

While  such  is  the  essential  im- 
portance of  law  arid  justice  in  the 
abstract,  the  proper  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  law,  and  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  are  of 
equal  and  even  greater  importance  j 
for  the  most  wisely  framed  and 
equitable  laws  are  but  a  dead  letter, 
unless  enforced  in  the  same  spirit, 
in  and  by  which  they  were  enacted. 
Therefore  Moses  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  upon  himself  the  fatiguing 
office  of  judge,  as  we  read  in  holy 
writ.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow  that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the 
people:  and  the  people  stood  by 
Moses  from  the  morning  till  the 
evening"  (Exod.  xviii.  13).  There- 
fore Solomon  likewise,  when  called 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of 
every  good  to  crave  any  boon  he 
pleased,  with  the  assurance  that  his 
request  would  be  granted,  exclaimed, 
"  Give  therefore  to  thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart  to  judge  thy 
people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
good  and  bad  j  for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?" 
(1  Kings  iii.  9)  because  he  felt  and 
knew  that  he  could  not  secure  his 
own  and  his  people's  happiness  on 
a  more  firm  and  stable  basis  than 
justice,  the  principles  of  which  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Therefore 
also  the  prophet,  when  exhorting 
the  Israelites  to  desist  from  their 
evil  actions,  and  to  do  that  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  tells  them, 
"  Learn  to  do  well ;  seeVi  udgment, 


relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow" 
(Isaiah  i.  17),  well  knowing  that  if 
justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
another,  be  once  firmly  seated  in  the 
mind,  the  crimes  which  spring  from 
egotism  and  ambition  (the  most 
prolific  sources  of  human  sin  and 
wrong)  must  remain  utterly  power- 
less. 

With  such  examples  and  such 
precepts  before  our  eyes,  it  cannot 
be  the  intention  of  our  teacher,  to 
dissuade  the  man  who  is  duly  ap- 
pointed and  properly  qualified  to  act 
as  judge,  from  taking  upon  himself 
the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
are  attached  to  his  office.  It  is  not 
to  such  men  that  he  addressed  his 
wise  saying,  but  to  those  who, 
from  a  restless,  prying  and  overbear- 
ing disposition,  are  fond  of  meddling 
with  other  peoples'  affairs,  and  even 
of  fomenting  quarrels  in  order  that 
they  may  get  themselves  appointed 
umpires  or  arbitrators.  To  these 
officious  busy-bodies  he  says — 
"  What  can  you  possibly  be  the  bet- 
ter from  gratifying  the  puerile  am- 
bition which  prompts  you  to  put 
yourself  forward,  and  to  obtrude 
your  slender  pretentions  on  the  no- 
tice of  your  neighbours,  and  fellow- 
citizens  ?  Recollect  the  dangers  and 
the  responsibility  to  which  you  ex- 
pose yourself.  Remember  that  of 
the  two  litigants  on  whose  disputes 
you  are  to  decide,  the  winner  does 
not  consider  himself  at  all  favoured 
by  you,  while  the  loser  may  tax  you 
with  unfairness  and  partiality :  and 
that  thus,  without  gaining  a  friend, 
you  may  create  an  enemy.  And 
though  this  is  a  consideration  to 
which  the  upright  judge  must  not 
for  a  moment  give  way, — as  holy  writ 
tells  him,  "  Ye  shall  not  respect 
persons  in  judgment,  ye  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man,  for  the 
judgment  is  God's"  (Deut.  i.  17.)  — 
yet  thou  who  perhaps  art  not,  pro- 
perly qualified  for  the  office  thou 
hast  been  eager  to  assume,  and  who, 
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therefore,  art  liable  to  err  in  thy 
judgment,  why  shouldst  thou  ex- 
pose thyself  to  the  enmity  of  a  man, 
who  may,  justly  perhaps,  consider 
himself  aggrieved  by  thy  decision  ? 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  if,  through  any 
error  in  judgment  on  thy  part,  the 
property  of  one  man  is  unjustly 
awarded  to  another,  thou  art  guilty 
of  actual  and  positive  robbery,  for 
which  thou  wilt  have  to  answer  here- 
after before  the  tribunal  of  the  un- 
erring judge  of  the  universe  ;  as  the 
sage  monarch  declares,  *  Rob  not 
the  poor  because  he  is  poor ;  neither 
afflict  the  oppressed  in  the  gate: 
For  the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause, 
and  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoil- 
ed them."  (Prov.xxii.22,  23.)  Se- 
rious as  is  this  last  responsibility,  it 
is  not  the  only  one  or  the  worst  that 
thou  mayest  incur,  for  there  is  still 
another  consideration  which  should 
exercise  its  full  influence  on  thy  soul. 
If  thou  art  not  sufficiently  skilled  in 
the  law  so  as  to  be  properly  quali- 
fied to  act  as  judge,  thou  mayest 
from  error  in  judgment,  administer 
oaths  to  litigants  and  to  their  wit- 
nesses, on  occasions  when  no  oath 
is  required.  Should  this  be  the  case 
thou  hast  transgressed  the  positive 
injunction  of  the  Deity ,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain."  (Exod.  xx,  7.)  Thus 
from  whatever  point  of  view  thou 
mayest  consider  the  consequences  of 
taking  upon  thyself  an  officeiwhich  at 
thy  option  thoucouldsthave  declined, 
thou  wilt  find  that  it  is  far  more 
salutary  to  thee  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  that  office,  than 
to  incur  it. 

"But  he  who  is  haughty,"  <^c.  In 
the  preceding  part  of  his  maxim, 
our  teacher  has  addressed  the  busy 
meddling  man,  whose  conduct  is 
weak  rather  than  wicked,  who  has 
no  intention  to  aggrandize  himself 
at  the  cost  of  his  neighbours,  and 
who,  however  little  qualified  to  hold 
the  office  of  a  judge,  endeavours  to 
perform  its  functions  with  fairness 


and  impartiality.  To  him  our  teacher 
points  out  the  immense  dispropor- 
tion there  is  between  the  gratifica- 
tion to  be  derived  from  his  short- 
lived dignity,  and  the  awful  respon- 
sibility he  incurs  both  here  and  here- 
after. The  conclusion  of  his  maxim, 
however,  our  teacher  points  at  a 
very  different  class  of  persons, 
namely,  at  those  who,  influenced 
by  pride  and  ambition,  corrupt  and 
degrade  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  abuse  or  pervert  the  power 
and  dignity  which  has  been  confided 
to  them,  or  which  they  have  as- 
sumed, to  further  their  own  un- 
hallowed and  selfish  purposes.  To- 
wards such  men  our  teacher  is  not 
sparing  of  his  censures.  He  tells 
them,  in  the  strongest  terms  which 
his  language  affords,  that  they  ren- 
der themselves  contemptible  through 
their  folly,  detestable  through  their 
wickedness,  and  everlastingly  mi- 
serable through  their  haughtiness. 
The  heavy  responsibility  which  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  judge  is 
emphatically  expressed  by  the  Tal- 
mud in  the  chapter  Dineh  Mamonoth. 
"  R.  Samuel  Barnachmeni  said,  R. 
Jonathan  saith  :  every  judge  ought 
to  look  upon  himself  as  if  the  edge  of 
a  naked  sword  were  suspended  over 
his  neck,  and  as  if  the  gates  of  hell 
were  open  for  his  reception."  This 
awful  responsibility  which  the  judge 
may  incur  is  natural,  and  only  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of 
his  duties.  For  inasmuch  as  justice 
is  one  of  the  main  pillars  which  up- 
hold the  social  edifice,  while  the 
equitable  administration  of  the  laws 
is  another  of  these  main  pillars,  the 
judge,  who  abuses  the  powers  which 
have  been  confided  to  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  perverts  them  into  means  for 
his  own  personal  advancement,  or 
for  the  gratification  of  his  lust, 
avarice,  and  ambition,  that  judge  is 
guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime  j  be- 
cause he  poisons,  in  its  very  source, 
the  spring  from  which  the  welfare 
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of  society  ought,  and  is  expected, 
to  flow ;  and  abusing  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens;  turns 
into  an  instrument  for  their  oppres- 
sion, that  power  and  influence  with 
which  they  entrusted  him  for  their 
protection. 

To  this  iniquitous  judge  our 
teacher  says  :  "  If  thou  makest  a 
corrupt  and  selfish  use  of  thy  ju- 
dicial powers,  because  thou  art  not 
aware  of  the  fearful  responsibility 
thou  thereby  dost  contract,  thou 
art  a  fool,  who  blindly  dost  barter 
transient  joys  for  everlasting  pains. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  thou  art  aware 
of  the  tremendous  consequences  of 
thy  guilt,  and  dost  still  persevere, 
thou  art  surely  wicked,  because 
thou  settesl  at  defiance  the  justice 
of  thy  God,  and  challengest  the 
sentence  of  that  tribunal,  before 
which  all  the  sons  of  men  must 
render  an  account  of  their  actions. 
In  either  case,  having  assumed  a 
dignity  for  which  thou  art  not  qua- 


lified by  wisdom  and  by  virtue,  thou 
dost,  by  that  fact  itself,  prove  thine 
own  vanity,  ambition,  and  pride, 
qualities  alike  reprehensible  and  in- 
jurious to  thy  eternal  felicity." 

As  this  maxim  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  succeeding  one  by 
the  same  Tanai,  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  abstain  from  offering  any 
remarks  on  the  great  worth  and  wis- 
dom of  the  advice  which  our  teacher 
here  gives  us :  for  the  first  part  of 
the  maxim  is  decidedly  an  advice,  as 
the  latter  is  an  exhortation,  but  both 
of  them  so  essential  and  important, 
that  were  they  but  better  observed, 
mankind  could  not  fail  of  becoming 
greatly  improved  in  every  respect. 
Wrong,  and  its  attendants  crime  and 
misery,  would  then  be  far  less  frequent 
among  men,  and  that  true  happiness, 
which  is  founded  on  the  immutable 
basis  of  justice,  would  be  far  more 
generally  diffused  over  the  human 
race. 


(To  be  continued.} 


III.  ON  THE> INDUSTRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

(Continued  from  p.  40.) 


ACCORDING  to  Josephus  (book 
viii.  chap,  ii.)  the  magnificent  So- 
lomon caused  the  high  roads  lead- 
ing to  his  capital  to  be  paved  with 
a  peculiar  black  stone,  and  if  we 
recollect,  that  well-conditioned  roads 
led  from  every  quarter  of  the  land 
towards  the  cities  of  refuge,  we 
cannot  refuse  the  ancient  Hebrews 
the  praise  of  having  been  foremost 
in  appreciating  that  effectual  pro- 
moter of  national  industry  and 
wealth,  prompt  and  convenient  lo- 
comotion. It  has  been  reproached 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  they  had  to 
call  a  Tyrian  to  execute  the  vast 
plans  of  king  Solomon  respecting 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  are 
we  thence  to  conclude  that  there 
was  a  total  want  of  artisans  amongst 
the  Jews  ?  The  text  tells  us  the 
contrary.  The  letter  of  Solomon 


to  king  Hyram  bestows  on  the 
Sidonians  the  praise  of  being 
better  acquainted  than  any  other 
people  with  the  construction  of 
floats — this  was  a  particular  branch 
of  commerce  peculiar  to  them — but 
as  to  the  workmen,  properly  speak- 
ing, they  were  not  required  from 
Tyre,  for  king  Solomon  expressly 
says,  that  he  only  wishes  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  superintendent 
over  the  workmen  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  Hyram  deputed  to  him  a 
native  of  Tyre,  who,  by  his  mo- 
ther's side,  was  a  descendant  of 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  or 
Naphtali,  and  who,  according  to 
the  expressions  of  his  king,  knew 
all  that  was  required  by  his  Hebrew 
employer  j  was  skilful  in  engraving 
and  drawing,  and  therefore  best  qua- 
lified to  enter  into  co-operation  with 
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the  ingenious  men  of  king  Solomon. 
How,  indeed,  could  he  alone  have 
attended  to  the  many  wonders  of  art 
which  render  that  epoch  of  Hebrew 
history  so  interesting  ?  As  a  speci- 
men of  superior  skill  and  splendour 
the  throne  of  Solomon  merits  par- 
ticular mention  :  never  had  any 
thing  equal  to  it  been  seen  before. 
It  was  made  of  ivory,  laid  in  with 
gold  ;  six  steps,  surmounted  on 
each  side  by  a  lion,  led  to  the  seat, 
and  each  stay  was  equally  supported 
by  a  lion  of  pure  gold.  We  may 
hence  infer,  that  there  was  not  a 
lack  of  skill  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
duce from  the  details  in  the  sacred 
text,  that  the  Israelites  honoured 
foreign  talent,  and  detested  that 
insociability  which  has  by  so  many, 
heaven  knows  from  what  reason, 
been  made  the  leading  feature  in 
the  character  of  that  people.  The 
workmen  of  Tyre  employed  with 
the  Hebrews,  entered  into  firm 
friendship  with  their  companions  j 
whence  arose — with  emblematic  or- 
naments borrowed  from  the  mystic 
Egyptians  and  Indians — the  benevo- 
lent brotherhood  of  Freemasons, 
for  the  purpose  of  fraternising  the 
operatives  of  the  whole  world  in 
the  moral  re-edification  of  the  tem- 
ple of  truth. 

During  the  subsequent  reigns, 
towns  and  fortresses,  arsenals  and 
storehouses  were  erected  in  many 
parts  of  Judaea ;  warlike  machines 
were  invented  and  used  ;  vessels  of 
precious  metal  were  deposited  in 
the  public  treasury,  and  King  He- 
zekiah  conferred  upon  Jerusalem 
the  benefit  of  an  aqueduct.  At  that 
time  too,  all  the  evils  of  refined 
civilization  stole  upon  the  Hebrews, 
as  soon  as  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners was  exchanged  for  love  of 
luxury,  and  effeminacy  made  a 
crouching  lamb  of  the  lion  of 
Judah.  The  princely  Isaiah,  in- 
veighing against  the  Sybarites  of 
his  age  and  country,  enumerates 
as  many  articles  of  ornament  and 


elegant  life,  as  excites  our  admira- 
tion in  the  toilette  of  a  modern  ex- 
quisite. "The  daughters  of  Sion 
walk  with  a  bold  look,  with  bare 
bosoms  and  a  noisy  gait :  therefore 
the  Lord  will, punish  them.  He 
will  strip  them  of  their  beloved  or- 
naments :  their  sandals  decorated 
with  tinkling  bells,  their  costly 
net- work;  their  golden  crescents, 
collars,  bracelets,  their  veils,  tur- 
bans and  neat  garters;  their  worked 
girdles,  corsets,  ear  arid  finger  rings; 
their  diadems  and  superb  robes ; 
their  tunics  and  flowing  cloaks, 
their  elegant  purses,  metal  mirrors, 
their  byssus,  their  bands,  capes  and 
perfumes  :  all  their  objects  of  van- 
ity will  He  pluck  from  them."  (Is. 
iii.)  All  those  splendid  houses, 
that  excited  the  vehement  indigna- 
tion of  the  patriotic  and  popular- 
minded  prophets  j  those  winter  and 
summer  lodges  j  the  mansions  of 
ivory,  in  which  the  indolent  minions 
of  pleasure  stretched  their  mollified 
limbs  on  beds  of  down,  lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  sipped  the  delicious 
wine  of  Engeddi  in  silver  cups, 
were  lulled  in  sleep  by  the  bewitch- 
ing sound  of  the  lute,  or  lasciviously 
touched  in  voluptuous  notes  the 
chords  of  the  lyre  arid  aped  the 
great  and  manly  David  in  the  com- 
position of  poems — without  turning 
their  thoughts  to  the  cravings  of 
their  poorer  brethren  ;  attest  a  high 
degree  of  industry  in  some  and  of 
miserable  baseness  in  others,  but 
certainly  concur  to  corroborate  our 
assertion,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of 
every  art  of  their  times.  With  a 
warning  and  stern  voice,  the  herds- 
man of  Tekoah  reproached  his 
fallen  countrymen  with  their  luxu- 
riousness,  and  their  total  disregard 
of  the  moaning  of  their  oppressed 
brethren.  (Amos  vi.  4.  and  seq.) 

At  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  cap- 
tivity, the  number  of  artisans  was 
considerable  at  Jerusalem.  Out  of 
10,000  heads  of  families,  carried 
to  Babylon  after  the  first  invasion, 
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there  were  1000  master  workmen, 
skilled  to  work  the  timber  or  the 
quarry  (2  Kings  xxiv.  16)  ;  on 
which  Winkelman,  in  his  history  of 
the  arts,  remarks  :  "We  are  not  par- 
ticularly initiated  into  the  statistics 
of  art  among  the  Hebrews  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  they  must  have  carried 
their  skill  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, at  least  for  design  and 
finish  ;  for  among  the  artists  whom 
Nebuchadnez/ar, captured  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  alone,  there  were  a 
thousand  smiths  and  artisans  able 
to  do  inlaid  work.  A  city  that 
could  show  so  many  at  the  present 
day,  would  rank  high  as  an  indus- 
trious town." 

What  is  of  chief  importance  is 
the  high  respect  paid  by  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  wise,  skilful,  and  inge- 
nious men,  as  their  language  justly 
called  the  citizen,  who  by  dint  of 
industry  seeks  to  increase  the  com- 
forts of  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
heap  a  store  of  knowledge  for  pos- 
terity. It  is  the  best  proof  that 
they  were  not  sparing  of  every  en- 
couragement to  these  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  which  indeed  is 
their  most  gratifying  reward.  Thus 
we  find  them  designated  by  Moses, 
in  the  34th  and  36th  chapters  of 
Exodus  :  such  is  likewise  the  hon- 
ourable title  bestowed  on  the  above- 
mentioned  Tyrian  in  the  1  Kings 
vii.  1 4  ;  and  Isaiah,  on  displaying  the 
strength  of  Israel,  emphatically  in- 
cludes the  ingenious  artificer,  to 
whom  he  assigns  a  place  between  the 
stately  councillor  and  the  eloquent 
orator.  (Isa.  iii.  3.)  The  historical 
documents  are  very  bare  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  time  intervening 
between  the  return  fromthe  captivity 
and  the  elevation  of  the  Machabees. 
But  we  may  infer  that  the  neglect 
of  the  law  on  the  jubilee,  and  the 
increase  of  great  land-proprietors, 
could  have  no  other  tendency  but  to 
add  to  the  number  of  individuals 
who  were  compelled  to  seek,  in  the 
industrious  branches,  properly  called, 


the  honourable  means  of  livelihood. 
The  princes  -of  that  dynasty  are  the 
first  Hebrews  who  are  known  to 
have  struck  coins.  It  is,  with  a 
great  deal  of  probability,  believed 
that  from  the  first  of  times,  the 
Israelites  had  national  coins.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  they  understood 
the  working  of  metals  ;  why  then 
should  they  have  remained  behind 
hand  with  other  nations,  who  had 
already  for  ages  been  in  possession 
of  coined  money  ?  and  why  should 
they  have  had  recourse  to  a  foreign 
currency,  when  it  was  so  easy  for 
them  to  conform  with  their  love  of 
nationality  in  this  point  ?  The 
coins  of  former  periods,  of  which 
none  have  reached  us,  are  reported 
to  have  shown  the  head  or  only  the 
name  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  the  re- 
verse. The  money  of  the  Macha- 
bees bore  on  one  side  a  cup  or  one 
of  the  vessels  used  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  and  some  a  lyre,  and  on 
the  reverse  was  engraven  a  palm- 
tree,  a  sheaf  of  corn,  a  vine-lea^ 
with  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  the 
year  since  the  liberation  of  Zion. 
The  later  princes  of  that  house 
caused  their  images  to  be  stamped 
on  their  currency. 

Then  came  the  turbulent  and  un- 
happy days  of  Herod,  the  traitor  to 
his  adopted  country.  Impelled  by 
policy,  he  displayed  Roman  mag- 
nificence in  the  land  he  had  won 
by  treason.  Towns  and  villas, 
temples,  splendid  palaces,  erected  to 
the  honour  of  the  emperors,  his 
masters,  were  built  and  decorated 
with  all  that  art  could  supply,  and 
wealth  purchase.  The  Greek  order 
of  architecture,  already  known  since 
the  times  of  the  Machabees,  now 
fully  supplanted  the  Egyptian  man- 
ner of  building,  which  the  Hebrews 
had  heretofore  generally  followed. 
But  of  all  the  proud  constructions 
raised  by  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews, 
not  one  has  survived  their  down- 
fall 5  not  one  has  been  honoured  by 
i  2 
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the  regrets  of  the  people  whose 
forefathers  laboured  in  their  erec- 
tion, except  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  palace  of  their  law.  It 
is  the  only  monumental  edifice  of 
which  the  Hebrews  kept  an  im- 
perishable recollection.  It  shared 
the  fate  of  those  who  had  raised  it. 
After  having  served  as  a  fortress  in 
the  dying  struggles  of  liberty,  it  fell, 
and  buried  in  its  fall  its  devoted  de- 
fenders, and  thousands  of  their  mer- 
ciless enemies. 

The  cursory  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  history  of  the  industry  among  the 
Jews,  offers,  as  its  result — that  the 
arts  never  rose  in  their  land  to  such  a 
pre-eminent  degree  of  perfection,  as 
to  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
nations  whose  peculiar  sphere  was 
the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts.     We 
were  aware  of  this  truth  ere  we  un- 
dertook   to    examine   that   part   of 
Jewish  archaology,  for  this  was  not 
the  especial  aim  towards  which  the 
nation  was  led  by  character  and  si- 
tuation, or  by  the  institutions  that 
served  as  a  basis  to  the  national  ex- 
istence.    But  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tion is  equally  far  from  placing  any 
obstacles   in    the  way   of  scientific 
progress  j   on  the  contrary,  the  sys- 
tem of  that  people  was  highly  calcu- 
lated to  impart  a  stimulus  to  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  industry  when 
time  and  opportunity  would  serve  ; 
for  none  more  than  the  dispensation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  enjoins  on  all 
men  the  necessity  of  useful  occupa- 
tion ;  none  more  than  the  religion  of 
the  children  of  Jacob   inspires  the 
love  of  peace,  and  represents  the  well 
regulated  enjoyments  of  life,  as  the 
laudable  end  and  aim  of  human  ef- 
forts.    In  the  midst  of  the  deluge  of 
more  or  less  fantastic  charges,  which 
every   historian    of  the    past   ages 
thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to 
shower  upon  the  Jews,  the  praise  of 
having  carried  the  elements  of  many 
a  useful  industry  into  the  countries 
that  gave  them  shelter,  could  not  be 
refused  to  the  Iraelites.     We  look 


to  the  systematical,  orderly  and  posi- 
tive spirit  of  their  law  for  the  reason 
of  the   successes    they  achieved  in 
the  divers  occupations  in  which  they 
embarked.     Still,  untoward  circum- 
stances ever  prevented  them  from 
seeing  any  prolonged  career  of  pros- 
perity.    The  conflict  between  their 
wants,    their   creed,   their  interest, 
and  in  many  a  case,jtheir  prejudices, 
and  those   of  the  people   amongst 
whom   they    had   been  thrown   by 
their  misfortunes — and  where  they 
seldom  found  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  an  idea  of  legislation  or  pub- 
lic order — was  too  serious  not   to 
overwhelm  their  numerical  minority. 
A  grave  historian  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  a  great 
deal  of  naivete  depicts  his  grief  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  when 
Christian  fanatics  considered  it  their 
duty  to  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
to  exhort,  in  the  name  of  the  gospel, 
an  illiterate  populace  to   the  most 
sacrilegious  executions  of  innocent 
men.   "Thatclass  of  human  beings," 
says    he,    "  was     at    least   fit  for 
the     revival    of    industry,    to   pay 
taxes,    and    to    stock    the   country 
with    men,  whom  a  wiser  govern- 
ment    would      undoubtedly     have 
brought  under  the  wings  of  the  true 
faith."     Baffled  by  repeated  shocks, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  wandering 
people  to  give  to  their  enterprizes 
that  solidity  and  durability,  which 
alone   could   ensure    advantage  to 
them    and   to    the    world.      They 
were  compelled  to  keep  themselves 
in  constant  readiness  to  leave  their 
homes,  at  the  least  intimation  of  ill 
will  on  the  part  of  their   worldly 
masters,  and  thus  accustomed  them- 
selves to  cater  only  for  temporary 
remuneration  of  their  toil.    As  early 
as  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, many  Hebrews  had  left  their 
native  place  on  account  of  the  civil 
strife  which  tore  it,  and  were  gone 
to  dwell  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cially  in    Cyrene    and]  Egypt,  the 
sovereigns   of  which    hailed    their 
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arrival  as  useful  to  their  dominions. 
But  the  Pharaohs  again  forgot  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  their  land 
by  the  Josephs  of  Judaea.  In  a  com- 
plaint against  Flaccus,  governor  of 
the  province,  Philo  the  Jew,  marks 
out  in  Ciceronian  language  the 
causes  and  deplorable  effects  of  Ro- 
man misgovernment,  and  especially 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  Hebrews. 
His  words  might  be  called  the 
authentic  history  of  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jews  from  his  time  to 
the  present  day.  "The  Jews," 
he  exclaims,  "  pursued  with  vigour 
the  several  branches  of  domestic 
industry  in  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Africa  over  which  they  spread 
their  colonies.  However  they  pre- 
served in  their  bosoms  a  sacred  re- 
spect for  the  metropolis  which  en- 
compassed the  hallowed  temple  of 
the  most  high ;  still  they  evinced 
the  same  immaculate  patriotism  for 
their  adopted  country  as  for  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  How  great 
indeed  would  be  our  crime,  if  we 
requited  with  ingratitude  the  favour 
of  the  people,  who  allow  us  to  live 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
ancestors  ?  But  the  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  Flaccus  suddenly  changed 
our  fate.  To  ingratiate  himself  in 
the  favours  of  a  persecuting  mob, 
he  determined  to  oppress  the  He- 
brews. The  Egyptians  withered 
with  envy,  that  vice  which  is  so 
natural  to  them  j  either,  because  the 
Jews  were  successful  in  their  pur- 
suits ;  or  on  account  of  the  favours 
which  the  emperors  pleased  to 
grant  us  ;  or  from  a  lingering  hatred 
rankling  in  their  bosoms  since  the 
days  of  old.  Not  indeed,  can  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  inhabitants 
be  taxed  with  that  glaring  inhu- 
manity :  but  that  croud  of  indolent 
sycophants,  ever  ready  to  belie  and 
to  calumniate  others,  but  never 
to  show  their  own  good  deeds. 
Our  enemies  began  to  assail  us 
with  outrage  and  wounding  sar- 
casm, they  then  proceeded  to  force 


our  brethren  to  do  things  contrary  to 
their  law,  and  profitless  to  the  gene- 
ral good  ;  amongst  other  acts  of  in- 
justice, to  receive  in  their  religious 
meetings  the  statue  of  the  emperor. 
Soon,  violence  grew,  by  its  accumu- 
lating force,  into  insupportable 
tyranny.  Flaccus  stripped  us,  in 
an  atrocious  edict,  of  the  right  of 
legal  defence,  condemned  us  be- 
fore hand  on  the  slightest  as  well  as 
on  the  gravest  accusation,  and  to 
render  the  Hydra  of  despotism  com- 
plete, united  in  his  own  person 
the  character  of  informer,  accuser, 
enemy,  witness,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner. What  then  followed  is 
shocking  to  relate,  but  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former :  the 
Jews  were  attacked  in  their  own 
dwellings ;  pillaged,  and  treated 
in  every  respect  as  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  a  stormed  city.  Never- 
theless, all  those  horrors  are  eclipsed 
by  the  calamity  which  the  Hebrews 
had  to  endure  in  being  deprived  of 
the  exercise  of  all  industry :  every 
security  vanished,  and  the  Israelite, 
who  toiled  as  an  agriculturist,  as  a 
pilot,  as  a  trader,  as  an  operative, 
saw  the  fruits  of  his  assiduity  irre- 
trievably lost,  and  himself  cut  off 
from  those  honourable  occupations 
for  ever.  O  humanity — nor  is  this 
all :  the  poverty  which  our  enemies 
smite  us  with  may  be  borne  j  but 
they  poison  with  bitterness  the 
hearts  of  our  population,  sink  in 
their  bosoms  the  fire  of  revenge, 
and  estrange  them  from  virtue  — 
that  is  the  fierce  blow  I  weep  over. 
They  overwhelm  us  with  so  many 
torments,  that  the  pen  which  seeks 
to  depict  them,  incurs  the  danger 
of  being  misbelieved,  the  lips  which 
pronounce  them  are  suspected  of 
exaggeration ;  nor  are  there  words 
in  any  language  forcible  enough 
to  express  cruelty  so  unheard  of." 
(TovqHXauavTct ;  page  969.)  If  a 
time,  which  offers  a  parallel  to  the 
misrule  described  by  the  patriotic 
Philo,  may  be  deplored  j  it  is  a  sad 
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truth,  that  during  the  last  1800 years, 
there  was  not  a  single  instant,  which 
did  not  justify  the  same,  or  more 
heart-rending  lamentations.  The 
reformation,  or  rather  the  revival  of 
learning,  which,  after  the  sacking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
1452,  shed  a  gleaming  ray  over  the 
nations  of  the  Occident,  by  the  com- 
pulsory emigration  of  learned  By- 
zantines, eased  in  a  measure  the 
heavy  burthen  which  bowed  our  peo- 
ple to  theground.  The  insupportable 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of 
Christian  nations  over  their  own  bre- 
thren,causedageneral  fermentation  in 
still  later  years,  from  which,  amongst 
many  other  benefits,  in  the  midst  of 
numerous  evils,  arose  a  more  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Israelites  in  most 
European  countries  in  our  days.  It 
would  certainly  have  more  redound- 
ed to  the  glory  of  Christianity,  if  we 
were  indebted  to  its  zealous  adhe- 
rents for  the  shadow  of  liberty,  we 
here  and  there  enjoy  ;  but  the  page 
of  history  belies  this  assumption. 
Wherever  the  mistaken  zeal  of  fan- 
atic saints,  or  the  pernicious  councils 
of  ambitious  priests,  bore  the  sway, 
the  hand  of  the  secular  power  lay 
heavily  on  the  Jews.  Nor  did  the 
Reformation,  when  it  tolled  the 
knell  of  Catholic  preponderance, 
and  sounded  the  tocsin  of  religious 
liberty,  proclaim  enfranchisement 
to  the  people  of  Israel.  At  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  the  pro- 
minent countries  of  the  Catholic 
faith  show,  on  an  average,  more 
liberality  towards  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious freedom  than  the  Protestants. 
In  Lutheran  Norway,  for  instance, 
no  Hebrew  is  permitted  to  dwell, 
even  for  a  night  3  at  Bremen,  the 
free  Hanseatic  town,  as  it  is  called, 
(probably  in  irony,)  the  atmos- 
phere dares  not  be  inhaled  by  a 


Jew.  The  same  proscription  rests 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  equally  free 
city  of  Lubeck.  At  Hamburgh, 
which  is  also  mocked  by  the  name 
ol;  a  free  Hanse  town,  the  Jews 
are  ill-treated,  on  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  often 
as  an  ignorant  and  scurrilous  rab- 
ble thinks  it  worth  their  while 
to  show  its  baseness  to  Europe. 
Throughout  the  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  of  enlightened,  of  philo- 
sophical, and  mostly  Protestant 
Germany,  no  stranger,  if  he  is  a 
Jew,  is  allowed  to  exercise  any- 
trade  or  profession.  That  high 
favour  is  granted  on  the  very  first 
request,  however,  to  the  hypocrite 
or  coward,  who  in  his  thirst  after 
lucre,  were  it  to  be  groped  for 
even  under  the  footstool  of  a  tyrant, 
relinquishes  his  faith,  the  glorious 
and  classical  bequest  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Only  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  the  senate  of  the  capital  of 
the  holy  alliance,  the  free  and  Han- 
seatic town  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  abolished  that  Pharaonic 
law,  in  compliance  with  which  only 
fifteen  Jewish  marriages  could  be 
solemnized  in  one  year,  that  the 
number  of  Jews  should  not  increase ! 
These  atrocities  were  engendered  in 
the  bosoms  of  Protestants,  and  exist, 
to  the  shame  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  triumph  of  despotism,  by  the 
side  of  Christian  civilization.  But 
the  Hebrew  must  not  confound  the 
perpetrators  of  these  acts  with  the 
enlightened  masses  of  Christians ; 
for  the  latter  are  themselves  groan- 
ing in  the  chains  of  the  same 
inveterate  enemy,  and  burning  to 
shake  them  off ;  and  one  hour  of  li- 
beration renders  free  the  oppressed 
Hebrew  and  the  oppressed  Chris- 
tian. T.  T. 
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Kingdom  of  Judah. 

850.  Jehoiada.  dies.  Jehoash  be- 
comes addicted  to  idolatry  ;  cau- 
ses Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
to  be  put  to  death. 

840.  Jerusalem  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Syrians,  whose  tri- 
butary Jehoash  becomes. 

The  courtiers  conspire  against  the 
king  and  murder  him. 

839.  IX.  Amaziah,  !TV£&  the 
son  of  Jehoash,  regains  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  causes  the 
regicides  to  be  put  to  death ;  vic- 
torious in  a  war  with  the  Edo- 
mites  ;  attacks  Jehoash,  king  of 
Israel,  but  is  defeated  and  taken  ; 
continues  a  prisoner  some  time. 
Jerusalem  is  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Israelites,  and  the  city 
walls  are  in  part  demolished 
(825). 

Amaziah  recovers  his  liberty  and  his 
throne,  but  is  murdered  through  a 
conspiracy  which  is  formed  against 
him. 

810.  X.  Uzziah,  PPtU?,  his  son, 
succeeds  him,  and  reigns  fifty- two 
years  ;  one  of  the  best 'm  on  arch  s 
of  the  family  of  David  ;  he  pro- 
motes agriculture  and  trade ; 
erects  several  new  fortresses,  has 
a  large  and  well  disciplined  army 
of  307,500  men ;  conquers  the 
Philistines  and  Ammonites,  and 
compels  them  to  become  his  tri- 
butaries ;  he  also  conquers  Gath 
and  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
raises  the  kingdom  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  j  disputes  with 
the  priesthood,  on  whose  prero- 
gatives he  attempts  to  encroach. 

771.  Uzziah  becomes  leprous,  and 
gives  up  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  son  Jotham  ;  Joel, 
a  prophet  (the  book  of  Joel). 

The  Assyrians  become  the  leading 
power  in  Western  Asia,  and  ex- 
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840.  XII.  Jehoash,  tMO,T,  his 
son,  succeeds  him,  and  reigns 
sixteen  years  j  is  fortunate  in  his 
wars  with  the  Syrians,  whom  he 
defeats  in  three  pitched  battles, 
and  regains  part  of  the  territories 
his  grandfather  and  father  had 
lost  to  them  ;  is  equally  success- 
ful in  his  war  with  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  attacks  him. 


825.  XIII.  Jeroboam  II. 

succeeds  his  father  Jehoash,  and 
reigns  prosperously  41  years  > 
victorious  in  his  wars  with  the 
Syrians  ;  the  trans-jordanic  pro- 
vinces re-conquered,  and  united 
to  the  kingdom,  which  again  ex- 
tends to  its  original  boundaries  ; 
idolatry  continues ;  after  the  death 
of  Jeroboam,  civil  commotions 
and  interregnum  of  twelve  years; 
Jonah,  i"J3V,  and  Hosea,  yW\fty 
prophets,  whose  writings  are  pre- 
served in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

772.  XIV.  Zachariah,  iT"DT,  the 
son  of  Jeroboam  II.  ascends  the 
throne,  and  reigns  six  months  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  is 
murdered.  End  of  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Jehu. 

771.  XV.  Shallum,  Dl/Zi^  suc- 
ceeds Zachariah,  whom  he  had 
slain,  but  reigns  only  one  month, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  is 
dethroned,  and  murdered  by 

XVI.       Meuahem,    Dn3D>«who 
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tend  their  conquests  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  me- 
chanical arts  are  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  men  of  Judah  ; 
warlike  instruments  are  invented 
and  constructed,  which  are  placed 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
other  fortified  cities  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Great  influence  of  the  priesthood  to 
which  Uzziah  so  far  succumbs, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  desist  from 
his  designs  on  their  prerogatives, 
and  eventually  to  resign  the  crown 
and  end  his  days  in  retirement. 

751.  XI.  Jotham,  DHV,  his  son, 
joint  regent  with  his  father,  suc- 
ceeds him  on  the  throne,  and 
reigns  prosperously  sixteen  years; 
he  is  attached  to  the  Mosiac  law 
and  ancient  institutions  of  the 
nation.  Wars  victoriously  with 
Israel  and  Syria,  and  reduces  the 
Ammonites  to  pay  tribute. 

743.  XII.  Ahaz,  fHK»  his  son> 
reigns  sixteen  years,  a  weak  and 
wicked  despot,  addicted  to  idol- 
atrous observances  j  defeated  by 
the  allied  monarchs  of  Israel  and 
Damascus  ;  he  purchases  pro- 
tection from  Tiglath-Phil-asser, 
king  of  Assyria,  by  means  of  an 
annual  tribute  which  he  agrees  to 
pay  him  ;  leaves  the  kingdom  in 
a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  ex- 
haustion at  his  death. 

728.  XIII.  Hezekiah,  (TplH,  a 
son  of  Ahaz,  succeeds  his  father, 
and  reigns  twenty-nine  years. 
The  Mosiac  law  restored,  and  the 
ancient  institutions  re-established ; 
internal  welfare  and 
the  nation  increased.  The 
listines  defeated.  Hezekiah 
nounces  his  alliance  with  Assyria, 
and  refuses  the  further  payment 
of  tribute. 


strength  of 
Phi- 
re- 
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reigns  ten  years  :  he  reduces  the 
city  of  Taphsah,  which  had  re- 
belled against  him.  The  Assy- 
rians interfere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel.  Menahem  pays  a 
tribute  of  1000  talents  of  silver 
to  Phul,  king  of  Assyria,  which 
is  raised  by  a  capitation  tax  levied 
on  the  people. 

761.  XVII.  Pekajah,  PPHpa, 
his  son,  is  addicted  to  idolatry  ; 
reigns  two  years  with  great  des- 
potism, and  is  slain  by  the  cap- 
tain of  his  hosts. 

XVIII.  Pekah,  Hp£),  reigns  twenty 
years  ;  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Damascus  against  Judah, 
but  is  unfortunate,  and  loses  the 
greater  part  of  his  kingdom  to 
Thiglath-Phil-asser,  king  of  As- 
syria, the  auxiliary  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah.  He  is  slain  through  a 
conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  Hosea,  one  of  his  officers. 
Amos,  D1/3I7,  and  Micha,  H^D, 
prophets,  authors  of  the  books 
which  bear  their  name. 

739.  Eight  years  interregnum.  The 
kingdom  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
civil  wars  between  the  various 
pretenders  to  the  throne. 

739.  XIX.  Hosea,  J/^1,1,  the 
chief  of  the  conspiracy  which 
caused  the  death  of  Pekah,  at 
length  triumphs  over  all  compe- 
titors, and  is  proclaimed  king 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Assy- 
rian, Salman-asser,  to  whom  he 
becomes  tributary  vassal. 

Idolatrous  observances,  corruption 
of  morals,  and  luxury,  the  per- 
nicious example  of  which  had 
been  given  by  their  monarchs, 
enervated  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  the  last  remains  of  which 
were  consumed  by  the  eight  years 
of  civil  war,  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  Hosea. 


(7'o  be  continued.) 
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I.     THE  MISHNA. 

Mesecheth  Aboth :  tf  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  FATHERS," 

1    COMMENTS  BY  NAPHTALI    HIRTS  WESSELY. 

(Continued  from  page  57.) 

He*  used  to  Bay,  "Do  not  judge  singly  by  thyself,  for  none  can  judge  singly  but  ONE;" 
do  not  say,  "  Receive  ye  my  opinion,  for  they  have  the  option,  not  thou."  (IV.  10.) 

the  Deity,  whose  laws  thou  dost 
administer.     It  is  true,  that  at  thy 
aspect,    the   guilty    trembles    while 
the  innocent  exults ;   that  vice,  de- 
tected by  thy  piercing  gaze,  unveiled 
in  the  nakedness  of  its  hideous  de- 
formity by  thy  searching  investiga- 
tion— writhing  under  the  accumu- 
lated pains  of  exposure,  shame,  and 
punishment — is  by  thy  justice  forced, 
spite  of  itself,  to  promote  the  well- 
fare  of  that  society  it  has  so  out- 
rageously affronted,  by  serving  as  a 
theme  of  instruction  to  the  simple, 
of  caution  to  the  careless,  of  appal- 
ling reflection  to  all :  while  virtue — 
protected  by  thy  guardian  power, 
encouraged   by   thy  fostering  care, 
arid  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  innate 
dignity  and  beauty  by  thy  example 
and    in    thy   conduct — is    brought 
nearer  to  the  admiration,  love,  and 
practice  of  thy  fellow- citizens,  who 
learn  from  thee,  that  only  the  truly 
good  can  be  truly  happy  j  and  that 
the  unfailing  source  of  inward  feli- 
city, is  derived  from  the  performance 
of  our  duties  in  the  station  which 
providence  has  assigned  to  us.     It 
is  true,  that  thou  becomest  the  in- 
structor of  all  who  approach  thee  : 
the  proud,   when  in  thy  presence, 
learns   to  bow  before  the    majesty 
of  the  law  j    the   powerful,    when 
before  thy   tribunal,   is    taught   to 
yield    to   the   dictates   of   justice  j 


COMMENTARY.  "  Do  not  judge 
singly,"  &c.  In  the  preceding  maxim, 
our  teacher  first  addressed  the  rest- 
less, meddling  busy-body,  whose 
greatest  delight  it  is  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  his  neighbours,  and 
who  feels  proud  to  act  as  umpire  in 
their  disputes.  He  next  addressed 
the  unprincipled  judge,  who,  for 
selfish  purposes,  abuses  the  powers 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted. 
And  having  advised  the  one,  and 
reproved  the  other,  our  teacher  now 
proceeds  to  exhort  the  judge  who 
has  not,  from  vanity,  arrogated  unto 
himself  an  office,  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  which  he  is  unqualified ; 
and  who  seeks  not  to  pervert  into 
an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of 
his  own  private  interests,  the  dig- 
nity, influence,  and  power  which 
is  centered  in  him  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community :  but  who 
knows  and  feels  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  his  conduct  not  to  men 
only,  but  to  that  supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  "  who  searcheth  the 
heart  and  inward  parts."  To  this 
upright,  conscientious,  and  learned 
judge,  it  is  that  our  teacher  calls 
with  a  warning  voice  :  "  It  is  true, 
that  thou  art  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the 
support  of  the  feeble,  the  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  the  delegate  of 
*  R.  Ishmael. 
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while  thy  impartiality  teaches  the 
poor  to  look  up  to  the  institutions 
of  society  for  support  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  thy  affability  acquaints 
the  lowly  with  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  The  cobweb  structures 
raised  by  sophistry,  are  swept  away 
before  thy  calm  reason  ;  the  snares 
which  chicanery  spreads  on  the  path 
of  justice,  vanish  before  thy  honest 
firmness  j  and  the  mazes  of  that 
dark  labyrinth,  in  which  the  specious 
dialectics  of  legal  subtility  strive  to 
involve  the  precepts  of  the  law,  be- 
come unravelled  and  light,  when 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  thy  pro- 
found knowledge  and  learning.  In 
thee  the  world  beholds  a  splendid 
example  of  that  judge  whom  holy 
writ  declares  worthy  of  his  office, 
and  who  must  be  '  an  able  man  fear- 
ing the  Lord ;  a  man  of  truth,  hat- 
ing covetousness.'*  Able  thou  art : 
long  study  and  profound  meditation, 
talents  natural  and  acquired,  sound 
judgment  and  rapid  discrimination, 
combine  to  prove  thy  ability.  The 
Lord  thou  dost  fear,  but  not  man  j 
the  divine  precept,  "  Ye  shall  not 
respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye 
shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great.  Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  face  of  man,  for  the  judgment 
is  God'sf,"  is  ever  present  to  thy 
mind,  and  teaches  thee,  as  the 
power  of  the  law  is  above  all  human 
power,  there  is  but  One  whom  thou 
must  fear,  even  the  great  Legislator 
who  declares  that  the  judgment  is 
His.  Truth  is  the  polar  star  which 
guides  thy  course  through  life ;  eter- 
nal and  immutable,  like  that  justice 
which  thou  art  called  to  dispense, 
truth,  which  in  itself  is  justice,  is  so 
deeply  rooted  on  thy  mind,  that  no 
earthly  inducement  can  tempt  thee 
to  swerve  from  the  narrow  path  it 
traces.  And  not  only  thou  thyself 
art  wedded  to  truth,  but  whosoever 
approacheth  thee,  soon  makes  the 
discovery,  that  however  sinuous  the 
course  in  which  falsehood  strives  to 
glide  along,  thy  steady  eye  follows 
»  Exodu  xviii.  81.  f  Deut.  i.  17. 


it  through  all  the  windings  of  its 
tortuous  progress  j  thy  practised 
skill  untwists  all  its  snake-like  folds, 
and  before  thy  penetrating  glance  it 
stands  detected  and  exposed,  the 
bane,  not  the  auxiliary,  of  him  who 
has  resorted  to  its  aid.  Thus,  when 
once  it  is  known,  that  thy  clear  and 
experienced  mind  knows,  at  a  glance, 
how  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  that  the  success 
of  any  attempt  to  impose  on  thee  is 
at  best  but  problematical,  even  the 
iniquitous  will  learn  to  estimate  the 
value  of  truth,  because  he  feels  that 
falsehood,  instead  of  advancing,  can 
but  deteriorate  his  cause.  Thou 
hatest  covetousness.  Thy  noble 
mind,  on  which  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  truth  have  stamped 
their  impress,  admits  not  the  impure 
taint  of  egotism.  What  can  worldly 
wealth  or  worldly  grandeur  offer  to 
thee  in  baiter  for  these  principles  ? 
Can  sordid  pelf  compensate  thee  for 
the  loss  of  self-respect  ?  Content 
with  the  emoluments  of  thine  office, 
no  extravagant  desires  or  unhallow- 
ed wishes  can  tempt  thee  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  And  if  wealth 
and  vice  combine  their  glittering 
allurements  to  assail  thee,  thy  an- 
swer is,  "  How  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God."* 
But  though  thou  art  thus  wise, 
pious,  upright,  and  incorruptible, 
the  patron  of  virtue,  and  the  scourge 
of  vice,  yet  art  thou  but  a  man,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  accidents  of  human 
nature,  to  all  the  imperfections  of 
human  frailty.  Then  be  not  proud : 
let  not  the  feeling  of  conscious 
worth  degenerate  into  vanity,  nor 
the  sense  of  thy  own  mental  and 
moral  superiority,  raise  thee,  in  thine 
own  conceit,  above  thy  brethren. 
Think  not,  because  thou  art  more 
talented,  more  experienced,  more 
justly  celebrated  than  others  in  thy 
rank  and  station,  that  therefore  thou 
canst  dispense  with  their  aid  and 
opinion ;  and  that  thou  alone  art 
competent  to  decide  on  every  case 
*  Genesis  xxxix.  9. 
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that  comes  before  thee,  without  the 
assistance  of  thy  assessors.  Re- 
member, that  with  all  thy  talent,  all 
thy  experience,  and,  notwithstanding 
thy  best  intentions,  thou  art  liable 
to  err.  Recollect  there  is  but  One, 
who  judges  alone ;  because  He 
alone  is  Omniscient,  perfect  and  free 
from  the  possibility  of  committing 
any  error.  Wouldst  thou,  a  wise 
and  God-fearing  man,  presume,  in 
any  respect,  to  place  thyself  on  a 
level  with  thy  Creator?  Because 
his  grace  has  been  abundantly  be- 
stowed on  thee,  wouldst  thou  re- 
quite his  bounty  with  arrogance  and 
ingratitude?  No!  humility  is  the 
bright  gem  that  crowns  all  thy  other 
virtues,  which  would  grow  dim  and 
lose  their  lustre,  if  vanity  is  per- 
mitted to  breathe  its  pestilential  va- 
pour over  them." 

"  Do  not  say  receive  ye  my  opi- 
nion," &c.  There  is  one  fault 
which  affects  the  wisest  and  best,  as 
well  as  the  least  favoured  of  the 
human  species,  and  which  strives  to 
conceal  its  true  nature  by  assuming 
the  guise  of  some  good  quality. 
This  fault  is  obstinacy,  and  the  good 
qualities  under  the  semblance  of 
which  it  hides  its  deformity,  are 
perseverance  and  consistency.  But 
the  difference  between  them  is  great, 
although  not  easilv  discernible,  ex- 
cept by  its  effects ;  perseverance  be- 
gets admiration,  consistency  com- 
mands respect,  but  obstinacy  creates 
dislike.  And  as,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  virtue  carried  to  extremes 
becomes  vice,  so  that  inflexible  just- 
ice degenerates  into  cruelty,  or  liber- 
ality into  profusion,  without  our 
directly  perceiving  the  transition  ; 
so  likewise  perseverance  becomes 
pertinacity,  and  consistency  grows 
into  obstinacy,  ere  we  are  aware 
that  we  have  overstepped  the  nar- 
row line  of  demarcation  at  which 
extremes  meet.  This  fatal  miscon- 
ception is  one  into  which  the  up- 
right well-meaning  man  is  more 
likely  to  fall,  than  into  any  other. 


Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  views, 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and 
that  he  has  brought  his  best  judg- 
ment to  the  investigation  before 
him,  the  good  man  cannot  easily 
persuade  himself  that  he  has  arrived 
at  a  wrong  conclusion,  and  that  the 
contradicting  opinions  of  others  are 
better  founded  than  his  own.  No- 
thing perhaps  is  so  difficult  a  task 
to  the  mind  as  to  convince  itself  of 
its  own  errors,  or  to  persuade  itself 
to  forego  that  opinion  which,  upon 
mature  reflection,  it  has  embraced. 
This  difficulty  may  arise  from  two 
causes  j  either  from  theintimatecon- 
viction  that  we  are  in  the  right,  or 
from  the  pain  inflicted  on  our  vanity 
by  being  forced  to  admit  that  we  are 
wrong,  for  no  man  is  quite  free  from 
vanity :  even  the  best  cannot  en- 
tirely eradicate  its  seeds  from  the 
heart,  or  root  its  workings  from  the 
mind.  Rather  than  own  itself  in 
error,  vanity  will  call  every  human 
weakness  to  its  aid.  It  will  so 
embellish  and  deck  them  out,  that 
we  no  longer  know  our  own  frail- 
ties ;  and  that  obstinacy,  arrogating 
to  itself  the  honoured  designation  of 
consistency,  makes  us  tenacious  in 
the  defence  of  our  own  opinions  j 
while  self-love,  concealed  beneath 
the  specious  names,  "  love  of  justice 
and  zeal  for  the  general  good," 
goads  us  on  to  bring  others  to  our 
way  of  thinking.  And  this  is  ge- 
nerally done  with  such  consummate 
art,  and  such  complete  success,  that 
even  the  honourable  and  upright 
man,  who  would  scorn  to  exercise 
undue  influence  over  the  minds  of 
others,  who  is  generally  open  to 
conviction,  and  who  would  be  in- 
consolable were  he  to  give  a  wrong 
bias  to  the  judgment  and  opinions 
of  his  brethren,  that  even  this  wor- 
thy man  cannot  always  clearly  ac- 
count to  himself  why,  on  certain 
occasions,  he  is  so  strongly  wedded 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  so  anxious 
and  indefatigable  to  secure  their  pre- 
vailing over  all  opposition  3  that  he 
K  2 
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cannot  clearly  define  to  himself  his 
own  motives ;  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  active  efforts,  he 
feels  a  certain  misgiving  that  the 
course  he  is  pursuing  is  not  truly 
good.  The  reason  of  his  uncer- 


ing ;  therefore  he  continues  "  For 
they  have  the  option  of  yielding  to 
thy  arguments,  if  by  them  they  are 
convinced  j  but  thou  hast  not  the 
option,  as  thou  hast  not  the  right,  to 
control  their  judgmeut,  by  obsti- 


tainty  is,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  nately  insisting  upon  their  joining 
own  mind ;  that  he  is  listening  to  in  the  decision  which  thou  art  de- 
the  counsels  of  vanity,  while  he  termined  to  adopt.  If  thou  dost 
fancies  he  is  hearing  the  voice  of  this,  thou  art  guilty  of  gross  injus- 
truth  j  and  that  he  looks  upon  him-  tice,  and  of  a  glaring  abuse  of  the 
self  as  firm  and  consistent,  while  he  influence  resulting  from  thy  fame 
is  only  overbearing  and  obstinate.  and  superiority.  And  rest  assured 
It  is  to  guard  the  good  man,  and  that  in  the  same  degree  as  thou 
particularly  the  excellent  judge,  to  growest  overbearing,  and  thy  ob- 
whom  the  former  part  of  his  maxim  stiriacy  increases,  in  the  same  de- 
has  been  addressed,  from  falling  gree  will  thy  own  mental  powers 
into  so  dangerous  an  error,  that  our  fail  thee,  and  thy  fame  wither ;  for 
teacher  tells  him,  "  Be  not  so  tena-  obstinacy  and  arrogance  spring  not 
ciously  attached  to  thy  own  views  from  the  consciousness  of  right, 
and  opinions,  as  to  require  that  all  and  a  just  estimate  of  thy  own 
others  should  surrender  their  powers  powers,  but  from  the  struggles  of 
of  reasoning  to  thee,  and  submit  their  vanity  striving  to  conceal  its  own 
judgment  to  thy  guidance ;  and,  mortification,  and  the  delusions  of 
above  all  things,  be  not  so  over-  self-love,  paving  the  way  for  pride 
bearing  as  to  let  thy  associates  un-  and  haughtiness  j  and  when  these 
derstand,  that  as  th'ou  standest  higher  have  once  invaded  thy  mind,  thou 
in  thy  own  and  the  public  estima-  art  lost.  Even  thy  virtues  can  no 
tion,  thou  therefore  hast  a  right  to  longer  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity, 
demand  that  they  should  yield  and  since  they  spring  from,  and  are 
renounce  the  conviction  at  which  they  governed  by,  impure  motives.  There- 
are  arrived,  because  it  happens  to  be  fore  resist  in  time ;  know  thyself; 
contrary  to  thy  preconceived  opi-  search  with  unflinching  acuteness 
nion."  It  is  not  the  intention  of  our  into  the  most  secret  workings  of 
teacher  to  prohibit  us  from  making  thy  own  mind,  and  be  not  deceived 
use  of  reasoning  and  fair  argument  to  by  the  delusions  which  vanity  would 
bring  others  over  to  our  way  of  think,  fain  practise  on  thee. 
(To  be  continued.') 

ii.  THE  TEMPLE"AT  JERUSALEM. 


As  soon  as  men  had  learnt  to 
construct  huts  for  their  private  and 
individual  use,  they  thought  of 
building  houses  for  their  gods. 
Such  was  the  innate  want  of  soci- 
ality in  man  ;  fear,  hope,  the  height- 
ened pleasure  of  mutual  joy  united 
widely  diffused  populations ;  and 
however  superstitious  the  rites  which 
surrouuded  the  altars  of  idolaters, 
they  certainly  were  the  first  centres 
of  public  life,— the  first  monuments 
of  national  harmony.  The  Egyp- 


tian soil  was  at  a  very  early  date 
overspread  with  temples,  which  was 
there  however  more  of  a  preventa- 
tive  than  a  furtherance  to  public 
liberty.  How  far  above  it  shines 
the  unique  temple  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  Israel !  Only  one  fane 
was  consecrated  to  the  Eternal  in 
the  Hebrew  states,  even  the  palace 
of  the  national  law,  equally  divided 
between  the  sacerdotal  servants  of 
the  altar  and  the  judiciary  elders  of 
the  people.  This  only  temple  made 
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it  obligatory  on  every  citizen  to 
repair  yearly  thrice  to  the  capital, 
which  however  was  situate  at  no 
great  distance  from  any  frontier 
point.  It  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  communication 
between  the  centre  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  common- wealth  :  it 
gave  a  superior  degree  of  solemnity 
to  the  national  assemblies,  where 
the  thousands  of  Israel  congregated 
and  learnt  to  know  and  love  one 
another.  What  the  pure  love  of 
God  alone  could  perhaps  not  have 
effected,  was  by  this  means  accom- 
plished through  the  majesty  of  the 
place,  and  the  gratification  of  that 
desire  to  witness  public  feasts,  so 
natural  to  all  people.  Even  public 
economy  was  consulted  in  this  law 
of  centralization,  since  the  pomp 
necessary  to  the  dignity  of  temples 
would  have  fallen  much  heavier  on 
the  inhabitants  if  more  than  one 
had  been  considered  requisite ;  but 
beyond  all,  public  morality  could 
look  upon  this  judicious  enactment 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  ceremonies 
practised  under  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  and  in  presence  of  an 
innumerable  population,  would  never 
be  contaminated  by  the  ridiculous 
or  obscene  rites,  which  characterized 
the  public  and  particularly  religious 
festivals  of  the  pagans.  Centraliza- 
tion can  become  an  evil;  namely, 
when  one  part  is  benefited  to  the 
injury  of  every  other  j  but  it  is  a 
good,  whenever  it  brings  into  con- 
tact elements  which,  without  its  me- 
diation, would  never  have  entered 
into  connexion.  If,  in  the  human 
body,  the  heart  kept  for  itself  the 
vivifying  fluids  which  it  receives,  it 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it  is 
thence  that  the  blood  circulates  in 
a  purified  state  through  every  re- 
ceptacle of  life. 

As  soon  as  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  separated  from  Judah, 
Jeroboam,  the  king  of  the  new 
state,  feared  the  tendency  which 
the  above-mentioned  institution 


would  have  towards  perpetuating, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  the  national 
unity  of  all  the  tribes.  He  feared, 
lest  on  their  annual  migrations  to 
Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Jacob 
should  open  their  eyes  to  the  fatal 
error  they  had  committed,  in  thus 
dividing  a  body  that  could  only  gain 
consistency  by  remaining  entire. 
Consequently,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  introduction  of  idolatry,  in  the 
fashion  of  Egypt,  of  which  country 
hehad  sometime  been  a  resident;  and 
for  the  better  attaining  his  purpose, 
he  placed  guards  along  the  frontier 
line,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
repairing  unto  the  temple  at  Zion. 
This  sacrilegious  inroad  upon  the 
laws  of  the  divine  constitution  given 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  did  not  fail 
in  its  consequences  of  drawing  many 
more  crimes  after  it :  the  people 
became  dissatisfied,  the  prophets 
spoke  in  loud  and  threatening  lan- 
guage, miracles  of  an  alarming 
nature  shook  the  times ;  and  the 
son  of  the  anti-national  king  was 
precipitated  from  his  throne  by 
another  dynasty,  as  unworthy,  as 
transitory  as  his  own. 

The  characteristical  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem and  that  of  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
is,  that  the  latter  strove  to  divide 
the  people  as  much  as  possible,  to 
keep  up  religious  jealousies  and 
political  rivalries ;  whereas  in  the 
Mosaic  institutions  the  solemnity  of 
the  temple  service  endowed  with  a 
greater  sanction  the  national  law, 
and  appointed  a  fixed  time  for  the 
national  convocations,  independent 
of  the  will  of  a  chief  or  of  any  class 
of  citizens.  While  they  were  yet  so- 
journing in  the  desert,  Moses  laid 
before  his  brethren  the  most  minute 
details  respecting  the  tabernacle  and 
its  appurtenances,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  the  importance  of  that 
weighty  subject,  particularly  for  the 
time  when  they  would  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  promised  land, 
there  to  substitute  for  the  migratory 
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tabernacle,  the  stable  edifice  of  the 
temple.  The  tabernacle  was  a  hun- 
dred cubits  long,  and  fifty  cubits 
wide,  and  its  entrance  hung  over 
with  curtains  supported  between 
brass  pillars,  (which  were  separated 
by  a  distance  of  five  cubits,)  sur- 
mounted with  silver  capitals,  and 
ending  in  brass  spikes,  with  which 
they  were  fixed  in  the  ground.  This 
first  division,  which  was  called  the 
court,  contained  at  the  farthest  end 
from  the  entrance,  an  inclosure  of 
thirty  cubits  in  length,  twelve  in 
width,  and  ten  cubits  high.  It  was 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
court  by  a  partition  of  boards  over- 
laid with  gold  plates,  and  connected 
by  means  of  silver  tenons  and 
transverse  bolts.  The  interior  of 
this  gilt  wainscoting  was  hung  with 
a  drapery  of  variously  coloured 
linen,  interspersed  with  embroidered 
figures,  and  gathered  above  in  the 
shape  of  a  tent.  The  whole  of  the 
external  roof  and  sides  was  covered 
with  curiously  worked  goat-skins, 
which  were  in  their  turn  sheltered 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther by  a  double  layer  of  tanned 
skins.  The  entrance  to  that  part 
of  the  tabernacle  stood  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  principal  outlet,  and 
looked  towards  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  a  double  curtain  of  coloured 
stuff  hid  from  the  public  gaze  the 
interior,  which  was  subdivided  in 
two  parts,  the  holy,  twenty  cubits 
long ;  the  remaining  ten  cubits  formed 
the  holy  of  holies,  or  the  sanctuary 
of  the  word.  It  was  in  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  where  the  holy  ark  was 
deposited.  The  ark  itself  was  two 
cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  on  a 
width  of  one  cubit  and  a  half,  and 
of  the  same  height*,  was  made  of 
odoriferous  wood,  covered  with  gold 
plates,  decorated  with  work  resem- 
bling crowns  along  the  border,  and 
portable  by  means  of  staves  which 
fixed  in  rings,  fastened  for  that 

*   The    cubit  is  generally  computed   at 
twenty  inches.       .     .  r      , 


purpose  at  the  four  corners.  It 
contained  the  ten  commandments 
delivered  at  Sinai,  and  on  it  was 
placed  the  mercy-seat :  a  plate  of 
gold,  carrying  on  each  side  a  cherub, 
which  represented  the  head  of  a 
youth  with  wings  attached  to  it. 
The  symbolical  definition  of  the 
cherub  has  been  given  as  variously, 
as  an  emblematical  figure  generally 
is  :  amongst  the  least  reprehensible 
may  be  the  conjecture  that  the 
cherub  represents  the  seat  of  intel- 
tect  and  enthusiasm,  which  is  ever 
soaring  upwards.  The  ingenious 
Herder  explains  the  cherubim,  from 
reasons  which  are  not  devoid  of 
plausibility,  but  unavailing  in  the 
instance  before  us,  as  the  "  thun- 
ders of  heaven."  By  the  side  of 
the  ark,  Moses  deposited,  after  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  law  had 
been  taken  by  the  whole  people,  the 
book  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  entirely  by  him- 
self, and  which  contains  the  corol- 
laries to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Decalogue.  Great  indeed  was 
the  veneration  in  which  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum  was  justly  held  by 
the  Israelites.  It  was  the  seat  of 
life  of  their  state,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  their  constitution.  In  the 
most  trying  contingencies  the  ponti- 
fex,  on  the  invitation  of  the  chiefs, 
of  the  elders,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general,  repaired  to  the  veil  which 
parted  it  from  the  place  called  holy, 
to  receive  the  unerring  inspiration 
emanating  from  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal. 

The  holy  place  was  occupied  by 
the  table  destined  for  the  shew 
bread,  consisting  of  twelve  un- 
leavened cakes  bestrewed  with  in- 
cense, piled  up  in  two  rows,  and 
renewed  every  week,  as  a  dedication 
of  the  twelve  tribes  to  the  Lord, 
whose  benignity  fertilizes  the  soil. 
The  candlestick  with  its  seven 
branches  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  table,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  altar  of  in- 
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cense.  Each  branch  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  small  plates,  repre- 
senting, in  a  regular  series,  an  al- 
mond, a  knop,  (in  the  shape  of  an 
apple,)  and  a  flower,  the  whole 
formed  of  one  hollow  piece  of  gold. 
At  the  farthest  end  of  the  court 
burned  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
never  to  be  neglected,  on  an  altar, 
upon  which  the  burnt-sacrifices  were 
ottered.  The  fore  ground,  close  to 
the  entrance,  shewed  a  fount,  for 
which  Solomon  substituted  in  his 
temple  the  vast  brazen  sea,  to 
contain  the  water  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Levites  and  the  children 
of  Aaron.  Only  once  in  the  year, 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high 
priest  of  Israel  penetrated  into  the 
holy  of  holies ;  besides  him,  no 
mortal  ever  stepped  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum; 
the  sons  of  Aaron  officiated,  bare- 
footed, in  the  holy,  while  the  Levites 
filled  the  spacious  court  with  their 
ministry,  and  accepted  the  offerings 
of  the  people,  who  only  approached 
a  short  distance  within  the  entrance 
of  the  tabernacle,  but  occupied  all 
the  avenues  without  and  round 
about  the  tent  of  the  covenant ;  and 
particularly  had  access  to  the  tent 
where  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel 
transacted  the  business  of  the  nation. 
The  three  degrees  of  sanctity 
which  distinguished  the  court  from 
the  holy,  and  the  latter  place  from 
the  most  holy,  has  by  some  been 
brought  to  a  parallel  with  the  three 
degrees  of  mysteries  into  which  the 
heathen  priests,  particularly  the 
Egyptians,  initiated  their  disciples. 
But  the  difference  is  palpable.  The 
temple  of  Sais  contained  mysteries, 
from  which  the  lay  population  were 
excluded,  and  the  very  names  of 
which  were  unknown  to  them.  But 
all  Israel  not  only  knew,  but  was 
told,  exhorted,  commanded  to  know, 
what  the  sanctuary  of  their  God 
contained,  what  functions  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  had  to  fulfil  behind 
the  veil  j  and  the  cloud  which  covered 


the  holy  of  holies  was  not  to  blind 
the  eye  of  the  searcher,  but  to  in- 
spire him  with  the  majesty  of  the 
Being  there  adored  ;  of  the  Being 
that  was  of  equal  mystery  to  the 
high  priest,  who  was  allowed  to 
touch  the  drapery  enclosing  the  seat 
of  mercy,  as  to  the  lowest  citizen 
of  the  tribes.  Josephus  finds,  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  tabernacle, 
an  emblematical  representation  of 
the  world,  whereof  two  parts,  earth 
and  water,  lie  open  to  the  scrutiny 
of  man  j  whereas  the  third,  the 
heavens,  is  impenetrable  to  the  hu- 
man eye.  According  to  the  same 
author,  the  twelve  unleavened  cakes 
of  shew-bread  signified  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  ;  the  candlestick, 
composed  of  seventy  parts,  or  plates, 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac(r) ;  and 
the  seven  branches,  the  seven  (then 
known)  planets  j  the  veils,  woven 
of  stuffs  of  four  different  colours, 
pointed  at  the  four  elements ;  the 
linen  represented  the  earth,  whence 
it  was  taken ;  the  purple  signifies 
the  sea  ;  the  hyacinth  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  air,  as  the  crimson  was 
of  the  fire.  (Antiq.  Jud.  b.  iii.  c.  8.) 
The  transfer  of  the  tabernacle  from 
one  camp  to  another  was  intrusted 
to  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Levy,  who 
for  that  purpose  had  proper  orders 
by  which  to  regulate  their  march. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  holy  land, 
Joshua  planted  the  pillars  of  the 
tent  on  Mount  Herbal ;  but  it 
shared  the  fate  of  the  unsettled  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  served  as  the  centre 
of  union :  no  fixed  place  was  assigned 
as  yet  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord. 
Silo,  however,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  was  honoured  by  a  long 
stay  of  the  tabernacle  on  its  soil : 
from  thence  the  ark  was  sent  to  the 
Israelites,  fighting  against  the  power 
of  the  Philistines,  to  stimulate  the 
Hebrews  with  energy  in  the  struggle. 
But  the  Philistines  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  national  Paladium, 
which,  however,  proved  the  cause  of 
heavy  disasters  to  its  illegal  pos- 
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sessors,  until  they  themselves  caused 
it  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  Abina- 
dab.    There  it  remained  to  the  days 
of  David,  who,  in  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity, proceeded  to  take  it  thence, 
and  to  select  a  place  worthy  of  the 
trust  for  the  covenant  of  God.    The 
whole    nation    followed    with    the 
loudest  signs  of  mirth  ;  and  David, 
at  their  head,  invited  the  people  to 
share  in  his  exultation,  by  playing  in 
joyous  strains  to  the  multitudes  that 
followed   him.      After   a   journey, 
which  did  not  pass  off  without  dan- 
ger, David  placed  the  ark  into  the 
tent  he  had  dressed  on  the  summit 
of  Zion,  there  to  leave  it,  until  the 
Lord,    according    to    his   promise, 
would  vouchsafe  to  declare  the  place 
of    its    permanent    abiding.      The 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass, 
iron,  costly  wood,  and  stone,  which 
David  had  collected  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  favourite  plan,  exceeds 
all  the  poets  have  fabled,  or  the  his- 
torians  related,    of    the    riches    of 
Midas,  Cresus,  or  any  ether.     The 
Mount    Moria,    famous  from    the 
earliest  days  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
by  the  sacrifice  which  Abraham  was 
ready   to   bring,   was   the   site   on 
which  the  temple  of  God  should  be 
erected.  The  Jebusite  Oman,  whose 
property  the  land  was,  proposed  to 
leave  it  as  a  donation  to  the  king  j 
but  the  more    equitable    mode   of 
buying  it  of  him  for  six  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  was  adopted.     David 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  without 
seeing  his  object   furthered.      His 
son,   Solomon,    consecrated    seven 
years  of  his  reign  to  the  execution 
of  the  wish  expressed  by  his  father. 
70,000  of  the  tributary  Canaanites 
were  ordered  to  look  to  the  trans- 
port of  the  building  materials,  while 
80,000  were  employed  to  cut  the 
necessary  timber.     The  masons  of 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  worked   as 
brothers  with  the  Hebrews  under 
Adoniram,  their  principal  architect. 
30,000  was  the  number  of  the  He- 
brew  operatives,  of  whom   10,000 


were     at    work     at    a    time ;      by 
which  means  every  man  worked  one 
month,  and  rested  the  two  following. 
The  square  stones  were  brought  to 
the  spot  already  prepared  j  no  sound 
of  hammer,  or  of  any  other  utensil  of 
iron,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
place.   The  temple,  i.  e.  the  holy  and 
the  most  holy  places,  was  sixty  cubits 
in  length,  twenty  wide,  and  thirty 
high.     On  the  wall,  which  formed 
this  parallelogram,  three  stories  were 
erected,   excepting  on   the  fa9ade, 
or  front  part  of  the  building.     The 
entrance  led  through   a  portico  of 
ten    cubits    in    width,  and  lay  to- 
wards the  east.      A  second  enclo- 
sure surmounted  equally   by    three 
stories    of  buildings    encircled   the 
court.     At  a  later  epoch  a  third  wall 
formed  the  court  of  the   Gentiles. 
All  the    apartments    on    the    walls 
were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
treasury,  dwellings  for  the  priests, 
baths    for   the    purification    of   the 
sacerdotal  ministers,  and  for  other 
purposes  of  temple  service.      The 
most   conspicuous    hall    was    that 
called  the  stone  pavement,  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  temple,  where 
the  grand  council  of  the  nation  held 
their  meetings,  after  the  example  of 
Moses  and  the  elders,  who  also  con- 
vened at  the  entrance  of  the  taber- 
nacle.    There  wTere  three  halls   to 
the  south,  says  the  tradition,  sur- 
named  "  hall  of  wood,"  "  hall  of  the 
fountain,"  and  "hall  of  stone."    In 
the   latter  place,    "the  Beth- Din" 
(house  of  judgment)  of  the  people 
of  Israel  was  congregated  to  dis- 
pense justice  j — here    the   legality 
of  the  priests  for  the  service  was 
inquired   into  :    if  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  was  found  un- 
worthy of  his  calling,  he  took  dark 
garments  and  hurried  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  place  ;  but  if  his 
inauguration  was  confirmed,  he  was 
attired  in   white,  and  sent   to  his 
brethren  in  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple, there  to  officiate  according  to 
the  rules.    Great  was  the  joy,  when 
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no  blemish  was  found  in  any  of  the  members,  of  which  one  held  its  ses- 

chlldren  of  Aaron ;  the  day  of  the  sions  by  the  entrance  to  the  temple 

installation   of  a  young  priest  was  mount,  the  other  under  the  portico 

one   of  thanksgivings    and    praise,  of  the  court.  (Mishna,  part  v.  ch.  v.) 


Contiguous  to   that  hall  were    the 
two  minor  councils  of  twenty  three 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  already 
stated*,  the  efficacy  of  penitence, 
and  its  acceptance  with  the  Deity, 
result  from  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  nevertheless  that 
acceptance  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  divine  will.  For 
every  agent  is  intent  that  his  works 
should  correspond  with  the  purpose 
for  which  he  designed  them.  The 
purpose  intended  in  the  creation  of 
man  is  the  continued  duration  of 
the  soul  (after  the  decay  of  the 
body)  and  its  attaining  eternal  fe- 
licity, as  we  have  already  more  fully 
explained  in  the  second  and  subse- 
quent chapters  of  our  third  divi- 
sion, f  And  as  man  is  the  work  of 
the  Deity,  the  first  and  sole  agent, 
who  called  him  forth  out  of  nothing 
and  bestowed  on  him  existence,  it 
is  the  will  of  that  agent  (blessed  be 
His  holy  name!)  that  His  work 
should  attain  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  namely,  continued 
duration  and  eternal  felicity.  But 
the  passions  and  imaginations  of  the 
human  heart  too  often  prevail  over 
the  soul — which  alone  is  capable  of 
attaining  the  purpose  for  which  man 
was  created— exposed  as  it  is  to 
their  unceasing  assaults,  temptations 
and  persuasions.  These  persua- 
sions the  wise  king  Solomon  has 
placed  before  us  in  his  book  (Ec- 
clesiastes  ix.  7 — 10),  where  he 
shews  us  how  evil  desires  under- 

*   Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  389. 

f  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  248,  et  seq. 


mine  the  soul,  not  by  one  great 
effort,  but  by  degrees,  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  until  they  seduce  it 
from  the  practice  of  virtue  into  the 
perpetration  of  vice.  From  the  con- 
nection of  this  part  of  the  chapter 
with  the  preceding  verses,  it  appears 
that  the  sage  monarch  intends  to 
place  before  us  the  train  of  persua- 
sion employed  by  human  passions 
and  desires,  which  he  introduces  as 
speaking  to  the  penitent,  whom  the 
consciousness  of  his  sins  afflicts  and 
fills  with  grief.  To  mollify  the 
poignant  feelings  of  regret  which 
this  penitent  endures,  is  the  first 
attempt  of  his  evil  imagination 
(JTin  T:T).*  The  tempter  be- 
gins by  saying,  "  Go  thy  way,  eat 
thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God 
now  accepteth  thy  works."  (Eccl. 

*  The  Rabbies  embody  the  evil  inclina- 
tions, desires,  and  passions  of  man  in  an 
ideal  personage,  whom  they  call  jnn  1VS 
"  evil  imaginations,"  and  represent  as  con- 
tinually active  in  seducing  man  from  the 
path  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  urging  him 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  His  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  are  resisted,  with  more  or 
less  vigour,  by  the  virtuous  inclinations  and 
pious  habits  of  man,  which  likewise  are 
embodied  in  an  imaginary  personage  called 
21l£>n  TV"1,  good  imagination,  who  on  his 
part  strives  to  gain  the  ascendancy  by  re- 
commending man  to  do  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord.  It  is  the  first  of 
these  allegorical  personages  who  is  here  in- 
troduced by  our  author  as  speaking  to  the 
penitent ;  and  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the 
phraseology  of  our  original  has  rendered  this 
explanation  necessary. — THB  EDITOR. 
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ix.  7.)  This  is  an  invitation  which 
the  most  pious  and  contrite  penitent- 
finds  it  difficult  to  resist  :  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  rejoice  in  the 
divine  bounty,  and  thankfully  to  ac- 
cept what  providence  bestows  on 
him  ;  and  this  joy  and  gratitude 
becomes  heightened  by  the  reflection 
that  his  penitence  has  been  availing, 
and  that  the  "  works,"  or  deeds, 
which  his  contrition  dictated,  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  There- 
fore, no  man  can  discover  any  wrong 
or  harm  in  this  first  advice  of  the 
ID)!  "W-  But  if  the  penitent 
adopts  it,  the  tempter  is  immediately 
at  hand  to  lead  him  on  a  second 
step.  "  Let  thy  garments  be  always 
white,  and  let  thy  head  lack  no  oint- 
ment" (Eccl.  ix.  8.)  is  his  next  pro- 
posal. He  appeals  to  the  vanity  of 
his  intended  victim.  "Now  that  thy 
penitence  is  accepted  by  the  Lord, 
and  thy  purity  of  mind  is  restored 
unto  thee,  why  shouldst  thou  still 
deform  thyself  with  the  emblems  of 
grief?  No  !  let  thy  garments  be 
white  in  token  of  the  innocence 
thou  hast  recovered ;  set  off  the 
personal  advantages  which  provi- 
dence has  bestowed  on  thee  in  the 
best  manner  thou  art  able  :  Let 
thy  head  lack  for  no  ointment,  for 
why  shouldst  thou  appear  to  mourn 
now  thou  art  forgiven  ?" 

In  this  advice,  too,  there  is  no- 
thing criminal.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  reasonable,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  gladness  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  divine  par- 
don is  sure  to  diffuse  over  the  soul. 
If  this  advice  is  likewise  adopted, 
the  tempter  proceeds  to  urge  him  on 
a  little  further.  "  Live  joyfully 
with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all 
the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity 
which  he  hath  given  thee  under  the 
sun  all  the  days  of  thy  vanity." 
(Ibid,  verse  9.)  "  Marriage  is  of  di- 
vine institution,  sexual  love  is  im- 
planted in  our  nature.  Therefore, 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  thy 
conforming  to  an  institution  which 


is  confessedly  divine,  or  yielding 
to  a  feeling  which  promotes  the 
greatlaws  of  nature,  preservation  and 
reproduction  ?"  Having  first  bribed 
man's  vanity,  he  next  excites  his 
passions,  and  if  they  are  once  tho- 
roughly aroused,  the  tempter  sel- 
dom fails  to  replunge  his  victim 
into  the  abyss  uf  misery  and  sin. 
What  though  the  victim  should 
struggle,  or  his  better  feelings  resist, 
their  resistence  is  overcome  by  spe- 
cious argument.  "For  that  is  thy 
portion  in  life,  arid  in  thy  labour 
which  thou  takest  under  the  sun.'r 
(Ib.)  "  Why  shouldst  thou  presume 
to  counteract  the  intentions  of  thy 
Maker  r  He  has  created  nothing 
in  vain  ;  and  when  he  gifted  thee 
with  passions  and  desires,  he  also 
bestowed  on  thee  the  means  of  in- 
dulging these  passions,  and  of  gra- 
tifying these  desires.  Indeed,  the 
only  purpose  for  which  thou  art 
created  is  to  enjoy  thyself,  since 
this  alone  is  thy  portion,  and  the 
only  fruit  thou  canst  reap  from  thy 
labour."  Man  is  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  :  if  he  yields 
to  this  seducing  argument,  if  his 
vanity  and  his  passions,  leagued  for 
his  undoing,  prevail  over  his  better 
feelings,  the  tempter  no  longer 
thinks  disguise  or  concealment  ne- 
cessary, but  boldly  steps  forward 
to  avow  those  heinous  principles 
which,  estranging  man  from  his 
Maker,  seal  his  condemnation.  The 
inn  "IV^  rests  not,  till  he  has 
brought  his  victim  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  God,  and  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  judge  who  takes  cogni- 
zance of  human  actions.  To  effect 
this,  the  tempter  winds  up  his  fatal 
counsels  by  saying,  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
responsibility,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou 
goest."  (Ib.  verse  10.)  And  in  order 
to  support  his  reasoning  by  proof, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  returned  and 
saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race 
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is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the 
wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  un- 
derstanding, nor  yet  favour  to  men 
of  skill  5  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
peneth  to  them  all."  (Ib.  verse 
11.)  By  such  means  he  tempts 
man  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  leads  him  on  in  the  career  of 
vice,  always  giving  unto  himself  the 
appearance  as  if  he  were  greatly 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his 
victims,  jealous  of  their  happiness, 
and  careful  of  their  honour.  Such 
was  the  air  he  gave  to  himself,  in 
the  early  days  of  creation,  when  he 
said  to  Eve,  "  Yea  hath  God  said, 
ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the 
garden."  (Gen.iii.  1.)  The  word  of 
the  text  P|^*,  is,  according  to  our 
opinion,  used  to  express  anger  and 
wrath  :  so  that  the  address  of  the 
tempter  would  read  thus,  "  I  am 
wroth  and  angry  that  the  deity 
should  have  prohibited  you  from 
eating  the  fruit  of  every  tree  in  the 
garden,  and  should  have  limited 
you  to  certain  fruits  only  :  for  this 
prohibition  is  not  intended  for  your 
good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
ye  to  take  the  liberty  of  eating  of 
every  fruit  you  see,  it  would  greatly 
promote  your  benefit."  Thus  he  se- 
duced Eve,  who  became  disobe- 
dient, and  left  the  path  of  light  to 
stray  in  the  dark.  The  same  tactics 
are  continually  employed  by  man's 
evil  imagination,  to  seduce  him  and 
tempt  him  to  sin ;  a  fact  to  which 
holy  writ  bears  testimony,  when  it 
says,  "  The  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  (Gen. 
Tiii.  21.)  It  therefore  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  keep  entirely  free 
from  sin  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  the 
sinner  should  not  in  his  thoughts 
and  reflections,  rebel  against  some 
one  or  other  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law;  because  who- 
soever knowingly  commits  a  sin, 

*    Which  the    English     version   renders 
"  Yea." 


can  only  bring  thimself  to  do  it  in 
consequence  of  evil  thoughts,  which 
enter  into,  and,  for  the  time,  possess 
his  soul ;  as  our  Rabbies  declared, 
"  No  man  becomes  guilty  of  trans- 
gressing the  divine  laws,  unless  a 
spirit  of  folly  has  overcome  him." 
(Tal.  tr.  Sutah,fo.  2.)  This  spirit 
of  folly  tempts  him  to  think,  "  There 
is  no  God,  and  the  universe  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
ruler,  and  therefore  the  law  I  trans- 
gress cannot  be  divine,"  as  the  sa- 
cred singer  attests.,  "  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God'* 
(Ps.  liii.  1.),  which  proves  that  sin 
brings  man  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  deity.  Or  it  (the  spirit  of 
folly)  inclines  him  to  think  that  al- 
though there  is  a  supreme  ruler  of 
the  universe,  He  does  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  deeds  of  mortals,  or 
reward  every  man  according  to  his 
actions ;  and  that  as  thus  there  is 
no  responsibility,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  following  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclinations  j  to  this  David  al- 
ludes, when  he  exclaims,  "  Where- 
fore doth  the  wicked  contemn  God, 
he  hath  said  in  his  heart,  thou  wilt 
not  require  it"  (Ps.  x.  13),  thereby^ 
pointingout  this  second  source  of  sin. 
Or  man  is  tempted  to  think,  that 
although  there  is  a  Supreme  ruler  of 
the  universe  who  does  take  cogni- 
zance of  man's  actions,  still  the  par- 
ticular commandment  which  he,  the 
sinner,  is  about  to  transgress,  as 
for  instance,  the  abstaining  from 
certain  food,  has  not  been  instituted 
by  the  deity,  and  that  therefore  he 
need  not  observe  it ;  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  denying  revelation,  as 
our  Rabbies  observe,  "  Whosoever 
saith  that  a  verse,  or  even  a  word, 
of  the  law  was  uttered  by  Moses 
of  his  own  accord,  and  without  di- 
vine authorization,  is  like  him  who 
altogether  denies  revelation.  (Tal- 
mud tr.  Sanhedrin,  fo.  103)  Thus 
we  see  that,  whichever  of  these  three 
erroneous  opinions  has  entered  his 
mind,  the  sinner  alike  rejects  one 
L  2 
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or  other  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  the  divine  laws  are 
based,  as  we  have  fully  explain- 
ed in  our  first  division,  chapter  x*, 
which  doubtless  is  a  more  grievious 
pin  than  transgressing  the  command, 
to  abstain  from  certain  food,  as  our 
Rabbies  justly  observe,  "  Reflec- 
tions which  lead  man  to  sin  are  more 
heinous  than  sin  itself"  (TaL  tr. 
Jomah,  fo.  29) ;  for  while  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  transgression  itself  is 
temporal  and  limited  in  its  duration, 
the  punishment  of  thoughts  which 
engender  sin,  namely,  rejecting  one 
or  other  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  law,  are  eternal 
and  unlimited. 

As  thus  there  is  scarcely  any  man 
who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  incurred 
eternal  punishment,  the  divine  mer- 
cy and  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to 
open  the  gate  of  penitence  for  the 
sons  of  men,  through  which  they 
may  escape  from  the  allurements  of 
their  own  evil  imaginations,  and  save 
their  souls  from  eternal  death  j  as 
our  Rabbies  say,  "The  evil  im- 
aginations of  man  prevail  over  him 
daily,  as  holy  writ  declares,  'the 
wicked  watcheth  the  righteous  and 
seeketh  to  slay  him'  (Ps.  xxxvii. 
32)  j  and  were  it  notfor  the  aid  of  the 
deity  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
man  to  escape,  as  it  is  further  said, 
*  The  Lord  will  not  leave  him  in 
his  hand,  nor  condemn  him  when 
he  is  judged'  (ib.  verse  33,),  so  that 
we  see  that  the  aid  of  the  deity  saves 
the  soul  from  that  condemnation 
which  w.ould  slay  it."  (Talmud  tr. 
Kedmhin,  fo.  30,  p.  2).  The  pro- 
phet has  already  explained  to  us, 
that  the  death  which  is  here  spoken 
of  is  the  eternal  death  of  the  soul  : 
for  when  he  says,  "  For  I  have  no 
pleasure,  Jlftil  TY1DH  in  the  death 
of  the  deadf,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
wherefore  turn  and  live  ye"  (Ezek. 

*   Vide  Heb.  Rev.    Vol.   I.  p.  22. 
+   The  English  version  renders  it  «'  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth." 


xviii.  32)  he  teaches  us  that  the 
words  JlEil  JYIDIL  the  death  of 
the  dead,  relate  to  the  death  of  him 
who  is  already  dead  in  the  body ;  as 
if  it  had  been  said,  I  do  not  desire 
the  death  of  his  soul  who  is  already 
corporeally  dead;  but  I  desire  that, 
he  should  repent,  by  which  means 
his  soul  would  live,  though  his  body 
be  dead.  This  proves  to  us,  that  by 
means  of  penitence  the  sinner  may 
redeem  his  sou]  from  death,  pre- 
serve it  alive,  and  obtain  eternal 
felicity,  and  thus  man,  the  work  of 
the  divine  agent,  attains  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  made,  although 
he  should  have  committed  sins  so 
heinous,  that  in  justice  he  should 
have  been  sentenced  to  eternal 
death.  Therefore  the  prophet, 
speaking  of  the  penitent,  in  the 
name  of  the  deity,  declares,  "  For 
I  will  riot  contend  for  ever,  neither 
will  I  be  always  (or  eternally 
ntfj?)  wroth"  (Is.  Ivii.  16).  His 
meaning  is,  although  in  justice, 
the  divine  displeasure  with  the 
sinner  ought  to  be  eternal,  and 
his  due  punishment  required  the 
eternal  death  of  his  soul,  still,  says 
the  Lord,  I  will  not  let  rigid  justice 
take  its  course,  "  for  the  spirit  should 
fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which 
I  have  made."  (Ibid.)  By  the  word 
HI")*  spirit,  is  here  meant  the  vivy- 
fying  principle  in  animals,  and  by 
the  word  HlbtW,  soul,  the  celestial 
or  undying  principle  in  man  is  de- 
signated. The  passage,  therefore, 
runs  thus  :  although  the  vivyfying 
principle  in  animals  fails  them,  and 
ceases  with  their  body  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  I  intended 
them,  yet,  as  the  HDttOj  human 
soul,  has,  when  made  by  me,  been 
designed  for  a  far  different  and 
more  noble  purpose,  I  must  extend 
my  mercy  to  my  works,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  attain  that  purpose. 
The  prophet  continues  :  "  For  the 
iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was 
I  wroth  and  smote  him.  I  hid  me, 
and  was  wroth  when  he  went  on 
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frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart.  I 
have  seen  his  ways  and  will  heal 
him.  I  will  lead  him  also  and  re- 
store comfort  to  his  mourners"  (Ib. 
verse  17,  18).  Although  the  Deity 
punishes  the  sinner,  the  punish- 
ment is  not  commensurate  to  the  of- 
fence, but  the  divine  mercy  hides, 
as  it  were,  the  wrath  which  indignant 
justice  excites,  and  softens  the 
chastisement,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
means  of  arousing  man  from  his 
sinful  meditations,  awakens  in  him 


a  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  leads  him 
to  contrition  and  penitence,  when, 
as  the  Deity  declares,  "  I  have  seen 
his  ways,  and  will  heal  him,"  &c, 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  my 
will,  and  the  purpose  for  which  I 
have  made  him,  that  his  sincere  re- 
pentance shall  heal  the  disease 
which  his  soul  has  contracted  through 
siq,  and  enable  it  to  attain  the  per- 
fection of  its  purpose. 

This  is  all  we  deem  it  needful  to 
offer  on  the  subject  of  penitence. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE  blessed  R.  Akiba,  one  of  the 
teachers  in  Israel,  was  pious  before 
God,  and  benevolent  towards  men. 
Nothing  surpassed  the  meekness  of 
his  demeanor,  except  his  implicit 
resignation  unto  the  will  of  the 
Most  High.  He  never  heard  any 
glad  tidings  without  expressing  his 
thanks  to  our  Almighty  Father, 
that  he  had  by  blessing  him  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good 
unto  others ;  for  thus  it  is  taught 
in  the  sacred  law.  Nor  did  he  listen 
to  a  message  of  sorrow  without 
bowing  to  the  heavenly  rod  that 
struck  him  ;  but  folding  his  hands, 
he  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  righteous 
Judge  j"  for  thus  it  is  also  com- 
manded unto  the  children  of  Israel. 
His  chief  endeavour  was  to  instil, 
by  precept  and  example,  the  same 
piety  under  all  circumstances  of  life; 
the  same  filial  confidence  in  the 
providence  of  our  Protector,  to  the 
disciples  that  had  come  from  distant 
parts  of  the  land  to  listen  to  the 
wise  rules  and  learned  discourses 
of  the  humble  R.  Akiba.  "  What- 
ever is  decreed  by  Heaven  is  for 
our  good,"  was  the  adage  with 
which  he  consoled  many  a  man, 
ready  to  succumb  under  the  load  of 
his  grief,  while  with  persuasive  lan- 
guage he  poured  the  balm  of  reli- 
gion over  the  sore  hearts  of  the 


afflicted.  And  then  the  teacher  un- 
rolled the  parchment  on  which  was 
traced  the  sacred  text,  and  he  ex- 
pounded to  his  hearers  the  word  of 
God,  which  exhorts  us  ever  to  bear 
up  against  the  apparent  evils  of 
life,  to  abide  in  innocence,  and  to 
fear  nothing ;  as  King  David  said, 
"  Of  thy  mercy  and  of  thy  justice 
will  I  sing,  O  Lord  :"  by  which 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  stern 
decrees  of  Divine  Justice  have  as 
great  a  claim  upon  our  praises,  as 
the  grants  of  his  mercy.  Thus  in 
another  Psalm  the  same  king  piously 
exclaims,  "  I  found  trouble  and  sor- 
row, and  I  called  upon  the  Lord.  .  . 
I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation  and 
call  upon  the  Lord."  But  beyond  all 
others,  Job,  whose  sufferings  and  pati- 
ence are  well  known  in  Israel,  left  us 
an  example  worthy  to  imitate,  "The 
Lord  has  given,  the  Lord  has  taken, 
the  name  of  the  Lord  be  praised." 
Thus  the  kind  Akiba  strove  to  ren- 
der every  one  of  his  brethren  as 
happy  as  himself  by  the  practice  of 
that  piety  of  which  we  read  such 
touching  instances  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures :  and  as  his  life  had  been  long, 
and  filled  with  events  of  manifold 
interest,  he  told  the  youth  whose 
welfare  was  entrusted  to  his  care, 
many  an  adventure  which  had  be- 
fallen him  j  if  good,  that  they  might 
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by  his  instruction  learn  to  arrive  at 
the  same  ;  if  bad,  that  they  might  by 
his  advice  learn  to  avoid  them  ;  but, 
under  all  circumstances,  that  they 
should  never  give  way  to  fear  and 
impious  despondency.  "  I  once 
went  on  a  distant  journey,"  said  he, 
one  evening  to  his  assembled  pupils, 
"  and  my  road  led  through  a  coun- 
try disturbed  by  warfare.  My  little 
store  was  carried  by  my  mule ;  rhy 
companion  was  a  cock,  who  by  his 
voice  had  for  years  roused  me  from 
my  sleep  to  devotion  and  occupa- 
tion, and  about  me  I  carried  a  small 
lamp,  the  rays  of  which  assisted  me 
in  my  studies  at  night.  Thus  lightly 
loaded,  I  still  found  before  the  jour- 
ney was  over  that  I  had  taken  more 
with  me  than  I  should  bring  back 
again.  I  arrived  just  at  nightfall 
within  the  gates  of  a  city,  in  which 
I  strongly  hoped  to  find  shelter  from 
a  storm  fast  approaching.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  faces  of  men  and 
women,  to  see  children  playing  in 
the  streets,  for  since  some  time  I 
had  not  been  in  a  peaceful  city. 
The  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
devastated  by  fire  arid  sword,  but  the 
barren  heaths  which  surrounded  this 
town  seemed  to  promise  no  alluring 
booty  to  the  eager  enemy.  I  made 
towards  a  house,  but  the  inmates 
were  people  over  whom  the  gentle 
law  of  hospitality  had  no  power. 
They  harshly  bade  me  pursue  my 
way,  and  in  a  surly  tone  told  me 
that  their  neighbours  would  prove 
as  repulsive  as  themselves.  Their 
words  were  but  too  true ;  no  door 
was  invitingly  opened,  no  seat  was 
handed  the  stranger,  as  we  in  Israel 
do  towards  the  man  who  comes 
from  a  far  distant  country.  Mean- 
while the  tempest  began  to  howl 
fearfully ;  and  as  I  left  the  city 
walls  I  perceived  an  ocean  of  sand 
whirled  by  the  mighty  winds  over 
the  low  bushes  of  the  heath.  My 
mind  became  troubled  at  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  citizens,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes which  I  might  have  to 


encounter  during  such  a  terrible 
night ;  a  slight  murmur  rose  from 
my  oppressed  bosom,  and  curled 
my  lip,  but  I  thought  of  our  father 
Jacob,  who  lay  a  whole  night  in 
the  desert,  resting  his  weary  head 
on  a  rock,  and  consolation  came 
into  my  heart.  '  Whatever  is  de- 
creed by  heaven  is  for  our  good  !' 
I  exclaimed,  and  cheerfully  ap- 
proached the  heath.  But  the  howl- 
ing of  the  storm  had  awakened  from 
their  torpor  the  beasts  of  the  field  : 
a  furious  lion  stood  in  my  way,  as 
I  turned  from  the  town  to  seek  re- 
fuge among  the  clusters  of  stunted 
trees  which  grew  here  and  there  on 
the  sandy  ground.  Flight  was  im- 
possible, and  the  aspect  of  the  king 
of  animals  was  terrific.  So  I  recom- 
mended rny  soul  unto  God,  and  bow- 
ed my  head  to  the  ground.  The  lion 
rushed  forward,  and  with  a  terrible 
blow  struck  my  patient  mule  to  the 
earth,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  hastily 
repaired  to  his  den  with  the  victim. 
I  was  saved,  but  my  laborious  mule 
was  no  more.  Again  I  lifted  up 
my  voice,  and  said,  '  The  decrees  of 
Heaven  are  for  our  good.'  I  lighted 
my  lamp  to  frighten  away  the  fierce 
jackalls  of  the  desert,  as  well  as 
to  find  my  way  under  the  shelter  of 
some  slender  tree,  for  nature  is  very 
sparing  in  those  lands.  At  last  I 
found  a  resting-place.  I  fixed  my 
light  on  the  tree,  and  fastened  the 
cock,  who  still  was  safe,  to  a  bough. 
I  prayed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
horrors  that  surrounded  me,  I  en- 
joyed repose.  During  the  night  I 
thought  I  heard  a  great  noise}  I 
suddenly  awoke,  but  my  lamp  was 
extinguished.  The  wind  had  de- 
prived me  of  that  consolatiou  in  a 
lonely  place.  I  deeply  felt  the  pri- 
vation of  light  at  such  a  time  j  but 
I  said,  '  the  decrees  of  Heaven  are 
just,'  and  again  reclined  on  the 
soil.  I  slept  a  long  while,  and 
when  I  awoke  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  was  far  advanced  on 
its  course.  Ashamed  I  started 
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from  the  ground,  and  after  having 
sent  up  a  short  prayer  to  the 
Guardian  under  whose  shield  I  had 
been  protected  during  so  awful  a 
night,  I  looked  for  the  bird  whos'e 
cry  ought  to  have  roused  me  at 
sunrise,  but  the  cork  was  not  on  the 
bough.  I  found  his  plumage  spread 
about  the  blood-stained  ground  :  a 
fox  or  a  weazle  had  strangled  him 
in  the  night.  It  was  a  great  afflic- 
tion to  me  to  see  the  traces  of  the 
slaughter  of  my  poor  favourite, 
but  I  said,  'the  decrees  of  Heaven 
are  just,'  and  prepared  myself  to 
leave  the  scene  of  such  misery.  I 
retraced  my  steps  towards  the  in- 
hospitable city,  when  a  terrible 
sight  persented  itself  to  my  view. 
The  town  was  smoking  every  where  5 
some  buildings  were  yet  blazing ; 
a  multitude  of  women  and  children 
were  thronging  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress through  the  breaches  of  the 
dilapidated  walls,  and  every  thing 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  My  opinion  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  the  sad  accounts  of  the 
inhabitants ;  at  about  midnight  a 


horde  of  barbarians  had  rushed  upon 
the  city  from  the  desert  side,  had 
put  a  great  many  of  the  ill-fated 
citizens  to  the  sword,  and  were  now 
pillaging  everywhere.  I  shared 
what  little  I  had  about  me  with  the 
wretched  victims  of  war,  and  left 
the  spot  where  I  had  so  impressively 
been  taught  that  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  are  for  our  good.  For  my 
good,  shelter  was  refused  me  in  the 
city  which  was  to  be  destroyed ; 
for  my  good,  I  was  bereaved  of 
the  mule,  whose  braying— of  his 
companion,  whose  crowing — and 
of  the  lamp,  the  lustre  of  which 
would  have  betrayed  my  place  of 
repose  to  the  plundering  enemy. 
We  must  pray  to  God  in  the  hour  of 
prosperity  with  an  humble  heart 
that  no  ill  arise  from  the  apparent 
good,  and  in  the  moment  of  adver- 
sity we  must  equally,  in  trusty  con- 
fidence, look  up  to  our  Father,  and 
pray  that  this  seeming  evil  be  the 
germ  of  some  goodj  for  really, 
mortal  man  is  little  fit  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another." 

T.  T. 


IV.  CHRONOLOGICAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MOST  RE- 
MARKABLE  EVENTS  IN  JEWISH  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
DAYS  OF  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

(Continued  from  page  48.) 


Kingdom  of  Judah. 

714.  War  with  Assyria.  Destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  army  before 
Jerusalem. 

Fugitive  Israelites  find  an  asylum 
in  Judah,  and  add  considerably  to 
its  strength  and  population. 

Isaiah,  iT^^,  the  prophet,  a  con- 
temporary of  Uzziah  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  author  of 
the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
Flourishing  period  of  sacred  po- 
etry. Aqueducts  and  sun-dials  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  independence  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  political  influence  on  sur- 
rounding nations,  are  once  more 
restored ;  its  alliance  courted  by 


Kingdom  of  Israel. 

731.  The  preponderance  of  the  As- 
syrian power,  and  the  influence 
and  direct  interference  it  exercised 
on  the  internal  government,  was 
equally  degrading  and  burthen- 
some.  Attempts  were  made  to 
shakeoffa  yoke  which  commenced 
to  be  intolerable.  An  alliance  was 
entered  into  with  Egypt,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  war 
with  Assyria. 

725.  Samaria  besieged  by  Salman- 
Asser  -,  taken  after  three  years 
obstinate  resistance.  The  inha- 
bitants, together  with  their  king, 
are  transplanted  to  Halah  (Cala- 
cheme  in  northern  Assyia)  to 
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Kingdom  ofJudah. 
the  Egyptians,  and  by  the  rising 
power  of  the  Chaldee- Babylo- 
nians. The  cities  of  Judah 
strongly  fortified,  and  stores  of 
arms  and  warlike  instruments  ac- 
cumulated. 


Kingdom  of  Israel. 
the  Chaboras,  in  Messopotamia, 
and  to  Media.  Colonies,  from 
Cuthah,  Avah,  Hamath,  and  Se- 
1  pharvaim,  in  Assyria,  take  pos- 
session of  the  conquered  land  of 
Israel.  Their  mixture  with  the 
few  Israelites  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,forms  a  newpeo- 
ple,  generally  called  Samaritans, 
D^VIW;  ^so  called  Cuthim, 
DVYlb*  after  tne  place  from 
whence  the  principal  colony  had 
emigrated.  Iraelites  in  China 
and  in  Cochin  ? 


699.     XIV.  Manasseh, 

son  of  Hezekiah,  succeeds  his 
father,  and  reigns  with  great  cru- 
elty and  despotism  fifty-five  years; 
his  example  operates  perniciously 
on  the  public  morals  ;  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  Moloch,  and 
other  abominable  and  extravagant 
rites,  are  introduced  and  super- 
sede the  laws  of  Moses  and  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  nation, 
which  gradually  fall  into  disue- 
tude. 

654.  War  with  Assyria.  Manas- 
sah  is  defeated,,  taken,  and  re- 
mains a  prisoner  during  five  years  ; 
after  which  he  is  restored  to  his 
throne  :  humbled  and  improved 
by  his  misfortunes,  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  reign  are  passed  in 
the  attempt  to  reform  the  abuses 
and  corruptions,  of  which  he  him- 
self had  been  the  cause. 


and  Husai,  *Win>  prophets  : 
the  first-  mentioned  two,  authors 
of  the  books  which  bear  their  re- 
spective names  ;  the  last  has  left 
no  writings  which  have  reached 
us. 


644.  XV.  Amon,  |1JD&  a  son  of 
Manasseh,  succeeds  his  father, 
arid  reigns  tyrannically  during 
two  years ;  devoted  to  idolatry, 
and  of  a  sanguinary  disposition  $ 
a  conspiracy  is  formed  against 
him,  and  he  is  murdered. 

The  Assyrians  vanquished  by  the 
Chaldee-Babylonians,  who  suc- 
ceed to  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence which  the  former  had  till 
then  exercised.  Long  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I.     ON  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

(Continued  from  p.  54.) 

pect  its  being  received  or  under- 
stood in  a  literal  sense.  The  Tal- 
mudic doctors,  however,  were  not 
madmen  -,  they  evince  a  more  than 
common  acquaintance  with  juris- 
prudence, (tr.  Babah  Kamah,)  with 
animal  anatomy,  (tr.  Chulin,)  with 
astronomy,  (tr.  Rosh-hashanah,) 
and  natural  history,  (tr.  Klaiim). 
Their  moral  philosophy  is  pure,  and 
their  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom 
are  profound,  and  applicable  to  all 
ages.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
set  down  as  madmen  -,  and  conse- 
quently when  theirexpressions  taken 
literally,  are  glaringly  opposed  to 
common  sense,  and  repugnant  to 
the  understanding  of  every  man, 
reason  and  fairness  unite  in  forming 
the  conclusion,  that  these  expres- 
sions veil  some  hidden  meaning, 
which  at  the  time  was  perfectly 
well  understood  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Amoraim,  but  the  key  to  which 
has  been  lost,  when  verbal  exposi- 
tion and  instruction  were  forced  to 
give  way  to  letters. 

That  such  is  the  fact,  no  man  in 
his  senses,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  ancient  oriental  phi- 
losophy will  presume  to  contradict. 
The  elder  Barthelemy,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  (Voyages  du  jeune 
Anacharsis,  vol.  6,)  introduces  a 
conversation  between  the  young 
traveller  and  a  Samian  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  which  so  fully  explains 
the  motives  of  the  Talmudic  doc- 
tors in  veiling  their  true  meaning 


THESE  JmjPJ,  or  dissertations, 
«ire  the  favourite  hobby-horse, 
mounted  on  which  the  foes  to  the 
Jewish  nation  run  a-muck,  and  tilt 
at  what  they  do  not  understand. 
These  are  the  sources  from  whence 
many  a  fanatic  has  drawn  his  in- 
spiration, and  many  a  scoffer  has 
learned  to  point  his  stale  wit.  Igno- 
rant alike  of  the  spirit  of  Talmudic 
Judaism,  and  of  ancient  oriental 
philosophy,  they  presume  with 
bitter  scarcasins  to  rob  the  Tal- 
mudic doctors, — to  whose  profound 
acuteness,  sterling  wisdom,  and 
brilliant  wit,  every  page  of  that 
voluminous  compilation  affords  am- 
ple testimony — of  all  claim  to  com- 
mon sense.  According  to  these 
assailants,  the  Talmud  from  begin- 
ning to  end  "exhibits  such  marks  of 
a  gross  and  superficial  turn  of  mind, 
as  one  would  hardly  suspect  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  man;" — 
"  is  nothing  but  a  compendium  of 
idle  and  ridiculous  ceremonies," — 
"  of  tasteless  allegories  and  absurd 
fables," — "  has  a  tendency  to  per- 
vert the  mind,  and  to  instil  perni- 
cious principles,"  with  many  other 
the  like  contemptuous  sneers,  or 
grave  accusations.  But  when  the 
accusers  are  called  upon  to  produce 
proofs  of  what  they  assert,  the 
mountain  in  labour  brings  forth  a 
mouse.  Some  mjH,  torn  perhaps 
from  its  context,  is  cited,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  so  very  outre, 
that  none  but  a  madman  would  ex- 
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under  the  guise  of  allegory,  and  adds 
so  strong  an  attestation  to  the  fact, 
that  such  was  at  the  time  the  general 
custom  of  oriental  philosophers,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  some 
part  of  that  conversation  as  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  our  subject. 

ANACHARSIS.  "  Whence  comes 
it  that  his  (Pythagoras)  philosophy 
is  surrounded  by  a  treble  wall  of 
obscurity  ?  Why  did  a  man,  who 
was  so  very  modest  as  to  disclaim 
the  epithet  '  wise/  contenting  him- 
self with  the  humble  designation, 
'  a  lover  of  wisdom  5'  why  did  this 
man  not  possess  candour  sufficient, 
loudly  to  proclaim  truth  ?" 

THE  SAMIAN.  "  Secrets  similar 
to  those  which  here  excite  thy  as- 
tonishment, thou  wilt  also  find  in 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  among  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and  indeed  in  every  religious 
society.  Even  our  philosophers 
have  doctrines,  which  they  only  en- 
trust to  those  of  their  disciples  whose 
secrecy  and  prudence  they  have  put 
to  the  test,  and  can  rely  on.  The 
eyes  of  the  multitude  were  then 
much  too  weak  to  endure  the  light  j 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  who 
would  be  so  daring  as  to  express, 
in  the  midst  of  Athens,  his  real  opi- 
nion respecting  the  existence  of  the 
fabled  gods,  or  the  liberty  enjoyed 
under  a  democracy  ?  There  are  con- 
sequently some  truths  which  the 
sage  regards  as  a  treasure  confided 
to  him,  and  which  he  is  careful  to 
dispense  in  very  minute  portions 
only." 

ANACHARSIS.  "  But  even  those 
which  ought  to  be  scattered  by 
handsful,— I  mean  moral  truths, — 
ye  envelop  in  an  impenetrable  cover. 
When,  instead  of  teaching  men  in 
plain  terms  to  avoid  idleness,  or  not 
to  irritate  an  angry  man,  you  pro- 
hibit my  sitting  down  on  a  bushel- 
measure,  or  stirring  the  fire  with  a 
sword,  you  evidently  magnify  the 
task  of  obeying  your  precepts  by 
thedifficultyofunderstandingthem." 


THE  SAMIAN.  "  But  it  is  this 
very  difficulty  which  impresses  them 
most  strongly  on  the  mind.  It  is 
in  human  nature  carefully  to  retain 
that  which  it  required  great  exertion 
to  attain.  Metaphors  excite  curi- 
osity, and  clothe  truisms  in  the  garb 
of  novelty  j  and  as  they  more  fre- 
quently strike  the  eye  than  any 
other  signs  of  our  thoughts,  the 
precepts  which  they  convey  are  more 
frequently  presented  and  recalled  to 
the  mind.  The  warrior  cannot  sit 
by  his  fire,  or  the  agriculturist  be- 
hold his  bushel-measure,  without 
thinking  of  the  prohibition  and  the 
command,  of  which  these  two  ex- 
ternal objects  afford  types  to  his 
senses  and  to  his  reason." 

ANACHARSIS.  "  But  you  carry 
your  love  of  secrecy  to  that  extent, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  colleagues,  because  he  made 
publicly  known  the  solution  of  a 
geometrical  problem." 

THE  SAMIAN.  "The  conviction  at 
that  time  generally  entertained  was, 
that  science,  like  modesty,  needs  the 
cover  of  a  veil,  which  adds  to  the 
treasure  of  her  charms,  and  gains 
greater  attention  for  the  possessor. 
This  was  a  generally  existing  pre- 
judice of  which  Pythagoras  availed 
himself." 

We  do  not  wish  to  institute  any 
comparison  between  the  sages  of 
Israel  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
heathen  world  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Amoraim  (Talmudic  teachers) 
were  but  disciples,  who  continued 
the  system  and  doctrines  of  their 
predecessors,  the  Tanaim,  or  doctors 
of  the  Mishna.  That  system  was 
therefore  much  older  than  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Talmud.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  Pythagoras,  like  many 
others  of  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
learned  wisdom  in  the  east  j  and 
the  coincidence  between  the  causes 
which  led  the  Amoraim  to  dress  their 
precepts  in  the  garb  of  metaphor  and 
of  allegory,  with  these  reasons 
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which  are  adduced  by  this  Samian 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,  to  justify 
similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher,  is  so  striking,  and  the  rea- 
sons themselves  so  satisfactory,  that 
they  leave  us  nothing  to  add  on  this 
subject,  except  to  express  our  regret, 
not  unmingled  with  indignation, 
that  men  should  at  any  time  have 
been  found  who  could  decry  an 
entire  nation,  and  load  a  harmless 
and  unoffending  race  with  obloquy 
and  scorn,  not  to  say  cruelty  and 
oppression,  because,  in  a  compila- 
tion, of  which  that  nation  thinks 
highly,  passages  may  be  found  which 
these  ruthless  scoffers  or  persecutors 
could  not  properly  understand,  and 
to  which  they  therefore  took  upon 
themselves  to  ascribe  that  meaning 
which  best  corresponds  with  their 
own  malignant  and  perverse  fancies. 
But  though  these  misinterpreta- 
tions of  r^*fjn,  or  Talmudic  dis- 
sertations, by  men  who  did  not  pro- 
fess Judaism,  have  often  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  injury  to  the  Jews, 
and  not  seldom  formed  the  prelude 
to  persecutions,  rancorous,  bloody, 
and  long  continued  ;  still  they  did 
not  exercise  as  lasting  an  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  our  people  as 
misinterpretations  of  a  different 
kind,  in  which  our  own  teachers 
but  too  often  indulged.  "  Con- 
struct a  fence  to  the  law,"  had  been 
the  wise  and  moderate  maxim  of 
the  Mishnic  doctors  j  but  their  sue  • 
cessors  of  latter  times  did  not  un- 
derstand them  in  the  true  sense. 
Whether  from  mistaken  zeal,  or  to 
enhance  their  own  influence,  they 
permitted  these  fences  to  be  multi- 
plied by  every  habit  and  custom 
which  any  ascetic  or  hyper-saint 
chose  to  introduce,  however  frivo- 
lous the  reasons  assigned  by  him 
for  its  introduction  :  for  when  once 
such  a  custom  had  been  suffered  to 
take  root,  it  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  abrogate  it,  even  though  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the 
law.  p| -  mi®,  "  cus- 


tom supersedes  legal  decision,"  be- 
came the  motto  of  latter  Rabbies, 
although  their  wise  predecessors,  the 
Talmudic  teachers,  expressly  de- 
clare, "A  custom  which  is  not 
founded  on,  or  supported  by,  the 
words  of  the  written  law,  is  only  to 
be  considered  as  an  error  arising 
from  a  wrong  impression  on  the 
mind  ;"  (Talmud,  tr.  Sophrim*,  ch. 
xiv.  decis.  17,)  a  rule  which  is  con- 
firmed by  R.  Abraham  Gumbinerin 
the  DiTON  PE  Magen  Abraham, 
a  commentary  on  the  digest  of  laws 
called  the  ~\Y\y  \rfo$t  Shulchan 
Aruch,  \  st  part,  Orach  chaim,  para- 
graph 690,  where  he  adds,  from 
competent  authority,  the  following 
remark  :  "  Whenever  any  observ- 
ance has  been  altered  from  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  predecessors, 
the  Talmudic  elders,  we  are  like- 
wise at  liberty  to  alter  that  custom 
or  observance  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times." 

But  the  majority  of  latter  rabbies 
acted  on  very  different  principles.  Ex- 
ternal observances, — many  of  which 
are  of  divine  institution,  and  date 
from  Moses  and  Sinai, — have  ever 
been  held  dear  by  the  Jews,  who 
justly  consider  these  observances  as 
visible  signs  of  the  prerogative  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  they  are 
to.be  unto  Him  a  peculiar  people, 
il^UD  DJ/«  This  fondness  of  ex- 
ternal observances,  added  to  the 
Mishnic  precept,  "  construct  a  fence 
to  the  law,"  (Mishna  tr.  Aboth, 
chap,  i.)  formed  a  prolific  source 
for  the  establishment  of  customs, 
each  of  which,  in  process  of  time, 
acquired  authority  and  sanctity,  be- 
came dignified  with  the  appellation 
ni¥/D»  "commandment,"  and  was, 
as  such,  by  the  ignorant  and  world- 
ly-minded, often  rated  as  equal,  and 
even  as  superior,  to  the  essential 
commandments  of  the  law  j  for  it 

*   This  Talmudic  treatise  is   apocryphal, 
as  are  likewise  some  others,  as  Aboth  de 
Rabbi  Nathan,  Semachoth,  Callah,  &c. 
M  2 
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is  far  more  easy,  mechanically,  (o 
perform  certain  actions,  or,  by  rote, 
to  pronounce  certain  set  forms  of 
prayer,  than  to  practise  the  great 
duties  of  the  law,  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  in  our  inter- 
course with  men.  The  Talmudic 
doctors  were  not  of  opinion  that 
men  should  be  overloaded  with  re- 
strictions and  precepts.  In  the  trea- 
tise Mackoth,  fo.  23,  p.  2,  we 
read  :  "  R.  Samlai  said,  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  commandments  were 
given  to  Moses  at  Sinai  :  these  Da- 
vid condensed  into  eleven,  when  he 
said,  '  Lord,  who  may  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle,  who  may  dwell  on  thy 
holy  mountain  ?  1 .  He  who  walk- 
eth  uprightly  ;  2.  Worketh  righte- 
ousness, 3.  And  speaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart ;  4.  Who  calumniates 
not  with  his  tongue  j  5.  Does  no 
evil  to  his  neighbour ;  6.  Nor  casts 
a  reproach  upon  his  kin ;  7.  The 
vile  his  eye  contemneth  ;  8.  Those 
who  fear  the  Lord  he  honoureth  ; 
9.  What  he  has  vowed  to  his  own 
hurt  he  changeth  not ;  10.  His  mo- 
ney he  putteth  not  out  to  usury ; 
11.  Nortaketh  a  bribe  against  the  in- 
nocent. He  who  doeth  these  shall 
never  be  moved.'  (Ps.  xv.)  These 
eleven  Isaiah  subsequently  condens- 
ed into  six,  when  he  said  :  *  1 .  He 
who  walketh  righteously ;  2.  And 
speaketh  uprightly  -,  3.  He  who 
despiseth  the  gains  of  oppression  ; 
4.  And  withholds  his  hands  from 
bribes  j  5.  Who  closeth  his  ears 
against  blood  (calumny)  -,  6.  And 
shuts  his  eyes  against  evil  sights.' 
He  shall  dwell  on  high,'  &c.  (Is. 
xxxiii.  15.)  The  six  he  afterwards 
compressed  into  two  :  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Observe  justice  and  act 
righteously,  for  my  salvation  is  near 
to  come.'  (Ibid.  Ivi.  1.)  By  Habuk- 
kuk,  they  were  all  concentrated  into 
one,  'the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.'  (Hab.  ii.  4.)  "  On  this  sub- 
lime  saying  of  R.  Samlai,  the  prince 
of  commentators,  Rashi(R.  Salomon 


Jarchi)  observes  :  "  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  Israelites  were  righteous, 
and  were  able  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  many  commandments  :  but  lat- 
ter generations  were  not  equally 
righteous,  so  that  had  they  been 
held  to  observe  every  command- 
ment, no  man  would  have  been 
able  so  to  do  ;  therefore  David  con- 
densed them  into  eleven,"  &c.  This 
observation  of  the  commentator  re- 
quires, we  allow,  an  investigation 
far  more  profound  and  extensive 
than  our  present  purpose  admits. 
But  one  fact,  at  least,  is  evident 
from,  and  proved  by,  his  words, 
namely,  that  the  obvious  intention 
was  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the 
commandments.  But  in  after  ages, 
another  and  very  different  maxim 
became  prevalent,  namely,  that 


"  Whosoever  enforces  a  more  rigid 
observance  will  bring  a  blessing 
upon  himself,"  and  so  great  has  been 
the  zeal  of  those  who  strove  to  gain 
this  blessing  for  themselves,  that  the 
number  of  commandments,  pre- 
cepts, observances,  arid  customs  in 
force  at  the  present  time,  is  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  —  such 
being  the  total  number  of  D^DU/D 
"  paragraphs"  contained  in  the  four 
parts  of  the  *]Y\y  JHW,  or  digest 
of  laws  in  force  —  besides  annota- 
tions and  additions,  so  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  JllJl  *y)¥JD  is 
perfectly  justified  when  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  remark  :  "There 
is  no  nation  or  people  so  overloaded 
with  customs,  laws,  and  observances 
as  we  are  :  for  from  the  moment  a 
man  awakes  in  the  morning  until 
the  instant  he  closes  his  eyes  at 
night,  he  is  held  to  the  performance 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  de 
votional  acts,  observances,  and  cus- 
toms :  there  is  not  one  of  his  senses 
or  desires,  nor  any  movement  of  his 
limbs,  which  is  not  subject  to  some 
positive  performance  or  prohibition. 
Though  these  be  not  command- 
ments of  the  law,  they  are  enact- 
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ments  of  the  Rabbles,  or  fences  or 
hedges  ;  or  customs  established  by 
pious  men  of  action,  or  measures 
of  precaution,  or  of  a  careful  desire 
to  be  cautious,  all, 'however,  resting 
on  the  authority  of  the  dictum  : 
'  Whosoever  enforces  a  more  rigid 
observance  will  bring  a  blessing  on 
himself.'  Thus,  external  observ- 
ances and  customs  have  increased 


and  spread  to  that  degree,  that  a 
man's  whole  time  and  attention  is 
thereby  absorbed,  so  that  he  has  no 
leisure  to  practise  morality,  bene- 
volence, uprightness,  and  those  so- 
cial virtues  which  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  arid 
obtain  grace  and  good  understand- 
ing before  God  and  man." 


(To  be  continued.') 

II.  THE  TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM. 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 


THE  stones  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple  and  for  the 
castle,  called  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Libanon,  which  was  joined  to  the 
former  by  a  gallery,  were  about  eigh- 
teen feet  square.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  was  \vainscotted  with  cedar 
wood,  ingeniously  embossed  into 
figures  of  flowers,  palm  trees,  and 
cherubims,  which  were  afterwards 
gilt.  The  roof,  like  the  Kiosks  of 
the  present  day,  was  open  for  ven- 
tilation ;  very  high  windows  admit- 
ted the  light  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  were  made  wider  inside  of  the 
building  than  without,  to  counteract 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun,  by 
diffusing  the  admitted  ray.  The 
sanctum  sanctorum  was  separated 
from  the  holy  place  by  an  embroider- 
ed curtain,  running  through  golden 
rings,  and  by  a  folding  door  of  the 
wood  of  the  olive  tree,  sculptured, 
gilt,  and  turning  on  pivots  of  pre- 
cious metal.  The  similarly  worked 
folding  door  of  the  holy  was  made 
of  cypress  wood,  and  in  a  line  with  it 
stood,  on  each  side,  a  superb  brass 
pillar  eighteen  cubits  high, surmount- 
ed by  capitals  of  three  cubits,  which 
represented  a  vessel  containing  a 
bunch  of  flowers  and  pomegranates. 
The  one  column  was  called  Jachin, 
the  other  Boaz,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted into  OUDER  and  STABILITY. 

Innumerable  ornaments  filled  every 
part  of  the  edifice;  golden  candle- 
sticks, lamps,  cups,  basins,  censers, 


and  other  utensils  of  costly  ware  in 
abundance.  To  enumerate  every 
thing  which  must  have  struck  the 
spectator  would  be  impossible:  suf- 
fice it  to  mention  the  large  basin 
called  "  the  sea,"  resting  on  twelve 
brass  oxen  ;  the  basins  of  minor  di- 
mensions, placed  on  chariots  of  the 
same  material ;  the  altar  of  the  holo- 
causts ;  the  cauldrons  for  the  sacri- 
fices j  the  quantity  of  instruments 
used  for  purification,  all  made  of 
metal  ;  moreover  the  earthenware, 
formed  of  a  species  of  clay  which 
was  found  near  the  Jordan,  and 
manufactured  into  vessels  under  the 
superintendence  of  Hiram,  the  Ty- 
rian.  In  the  holiest  were,  besides 
the  two  cherubims,  designed  by 
Moses,  two  other  emblematical 
figures  ten  cubits  high,  in  the  shape 
of  youths,  with  wings  outspread 
which  measured  equally  ten  cubits  : 
the  right  wing  of  the  one  touched 
at  its  extremity  the  left  one  of  the 
other,  by  which  means  they  entirely 
hid  the  sanctum  sanctorum  and  co- 
vered the  holy  ark.  When  all  was 
completed,  the  tabernacle  after  having 
a  long  while  resided  at  Gibeon,  toge- 
ther with  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuables  of  the  treasury,  were  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  chambers.  The 
ancients  of  Israel,  the  princes  of  the 
tribes,  the  chiefs  of  the  families  were 
convened,  solemnly  to  follow  on  the 
transfer  of  the  ark  from  the  city  of 
David  to  the  place  appointed  for  its 
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keeping.  Loud  sounds  of  trumpets 
made  known  the  event  to  the  assem- 
bled people  -,  and  then  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  was  celebrated 
within  the  hearing  of  all  Israel ;  not 
by  the  high  priest,  or  any  other  of 
the  sacerdotal  tribe,,  but  by  the 
king,  by  the  senate  of  the  elders, 
by  the  nation  in  a  body.  The 
prayer  offered  up  on  that  occasion 
may  serve  as  a  record,  characterizing 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  by 
whose  chief  it  was  pronounced. 
Solomon  and  the  assembly  of  Israel 
stood  up  before  the  ark  3  the  king 
turning  towards  the  congregation 
said:  "All  the  words  of  the  Eternal, 
our  God,  spoken  by  Him  unto  my 
father  David  are  accomplished.  He 
has  chosen  Jerusalem  as  the  resi- 
dence of  his  name,  and  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  as  a  stable  abode." — 
Then  the  king  approached  the 
brazen  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
grand  court,  and,  bending  his  knee, 
he  exclaimed  with  uplifted  hands, 
"O  !  Eternal,  God  of  Israel,  is  there 
ought  like  thee  from  the  height  of 
heavens  to  the  depths  of  the  earth  ? 
Thou  art  most  faithful  to  those 
who  keep  thy  word.  Thou  hast 
promised  unto  my  father  David  that 
his  sons  should  inherit  his  throne 
if  they  walk  steadily  in  thy  com- 
mandments ;  lead  them,  O  Lord, 
that  they  always  do  so.  Does  the 
Lord  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  No, 
the  heavens  of  heaven  cannot  con- 
tain thee ;  how  could  then  this 
house  which  I  have  built  for  thee  ? 
But  turn  a  propitious  ear  to  thy 
servant  and  to  thy  people  Israel, 
whenever  we  shall  repair  to  this 
edifice  to  worship  thee.  Hear  us 
in  that  hour,  and  forgive  our  trans- 
gressions. When  any  man  shall 
have  wronged  his  brother,  and  he 
clear  himself  with  an  oath  at  this 
thy  altar  ;  O,  Lord,  vindicate  the 
truth  of  that  oath  here  administered. 
Mete  out  unto  the  perjuror  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  and  protect  the 
innocent.  If  Israel  be  overcome  by 


an  enemy,  on  account  of  his  sins, 
and  he  return  unto  thee,  invoking 
thy  name — then  forgive  thy  peo- 
ple, O  Lord,  and  vouchsafe  to  re- 
instate it  in  the  land  thou  hast  given 
to  our  fathers.  When  the  heavens 
shall  be  shut  up  and  the  earth  shall 
lack  rain  j  when  the  land  shall  suf- 
fer famine,  death,  sterility,  invasion 
sickness,  or  any  other  evil ;  then  hear, 
O  Lord,  the  prayer  of  every  one  of 
thy  people  who  shall  lift  up  his 
voice  unto  thee,  or  who  shall  stretch 
out  his  arms  towards  this  house  in 
the  agony  of  his  heart — forgive 
them  at  that  hour,  and  give  to  every 
one  according  to  his  merits ;  for 
who  knows  but  thee  the  inmost 
parts  of  man  ?  And  when  the 
stranger,  who  is  not  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  shall  come  from  a  distant 
land  to  send  up  his  prayer  to  thy 
throne,  then  look  upon  him  favour- 
able from  the  height  of  thy  majesty  j 
may  thy  benignity  grant  him  the 
cravings  of  his  heart,  that  all  peo- 
may  know  thee  and  worship  thee, 
even  as  we  do!" 

"  When  by  reason  of  human  weak- 
ness  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
cause  thy  just  wrath,  and  thou  shalt 
deliver  them  up  to  their  enemy,  that 
he  hold  them  captives — be  it  in  a 
neighbouring  land  or  in  region  afar 
off — if  they  repent  of  their  sins,  if 
they  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
thee,  and  their  looks  towards  the 
land  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  their 
fathers,  towards  the  city  thou  hast 
chosen,  towards  the  house  I  have 
built  for  thy  name:  then  hear  them, 
O  God,  maintain  their  rights,  and 
awaken  feelings  of  pity  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hold  them  captives, 
that  they  be  moved  in  favour  of  thy 
people." — And  Solomon  arose,  but 
with  outstretched  arms  he  continued 
to  give  his  benediction  to  the  as- 
sembly :  tl  Let  us  bless  the  Lord  who 
has  granted  us  repose  !  Not  one  of 
the  blessings  foretold  in  his  name 
by  his  servant  Moses,  has  failed  us. 
O  that  he  watch  over  us,  as  he 
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did  over  our  fathers,  that  he  direct 
our  hearts  to  keep  us  in  the  way  he 
was  pleased  to  mark  out  for  us,  that 
we  execute  faithfully  the  precepts, 
the  statutes,  and  the  laws  of  his  holy 
covenant.  O  that  my  words  and 
supplications  be  ever  before  him  ! 
that  he  maintain  for  ever  and  ever, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  rights  of  his  servant,  and 
the  rights  of  his  people  Israel." 

It  heightens  the  respect  every 
enlightened  reader  must  feel  for  the 
sublimity  of  the  thoughts  contained 
in  that  dedicatory  prayer,  to  consi- 
der that  those  words  were  pro- 
nounced about  the  year  of  creation 
3000;  about  1000  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  487  years  after  the 
exit  from  Egypt ;  184  after  the  re- 
puted taking  of  Troy;  243  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  temple  of  the  Hebrews  suf- 
fered as  many  vicissitudes  as  the 
law  of  which  it  was  the  repository, 
as  the  people  whose  welfare  was 
so  strictly  connected  with  its  exist- 
ence. At  times  it  was  forsaken  by 
its  votaries ;  at  others,  generally 
after  a  series  of  disasters,  it  encom- 
passeddense  congregations  of  zealous 
supplicants.  Shishac,  king  of  Egypt, 
pillaged  the  sacred  edifice  ;  Joash, 
king  of  Israel,  committed  the  same 
sacrilege.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
disheartened  by  the  reverses  he  owed 
to  his  misdeeds,  but  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  impotence  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  adopted  the  worship 
of  the  gods  of  Syria,  of  whose  power 
he  had  conceived  a  high  idea ;  he 
shut  up  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  erected  altars  to  his  idols  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
fervour  of  king  Hezekiah  restored 
the  adoration  of  the  most  High  to 
its  pristine  rank  in  Judah  ;  but  his 
very  successor,  even  his  son,  Ma- 
nasseh,  forsook  the  laws  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  carried  his  impiety  to  the 
shameful  degree  of  dedicating  altars 
to  his  false  gods  within  the  walls  of 
the  Solomonian  temple.  Only  to- 


wards the  end  of  life  his  conscience 
smote  him  with  having  relinquished 
the  divine  law  :  he  repented,  but 
died  before  an  amelioration  could 
be  effected  in  his  dominions,  where- 
upon his  son  Ammon  followed  the 
fatal  example  in  which  his  father 
had  lived,  and  completely  overthrew 
the  altar  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  in 
whose  stead  he  set  up  the  Phoenician 
images.  Not  so  his  son  Josias  : 
this  worthy  descendant  of  David, 
turned  with  a  vigorous  hand  to  the 
removal  of  the  evils  which  afflicted 
his  land.  The  entrance  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Word  was  polluted  by 
a  chariot  dedicated  to  the  sun  :  Jo- 
sias hurled  it  from  its  pedestal ; 
broke  down  the  groves  and  altars  iri 
all  the  cities  within  his  dominions  ; 
penetrated  into  the  temple  conse- 
crated to  the  golden  calf,  which  Je- 
roboam had  caused  to  be  made  and 
worshipped  at  Bethel,  with  the  in- 
tent of  destroying  the  unity  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  Josias  left  not 
a  vestige  of  that  idolatry  j  and  on 
his  return  to  his  capital  he  ordered 
the  temple  to  be  repaired,  and  the 
service  to  be  revived.  A  fortunate 
circumstance  concurred  to  aid  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  pure 
worship  of  the  Eternal :  the  book 
of  laws,  written  by  Moses,  which 
had  been  neglected  and  lost  during  the 
preceding  reigns,  was  found  by  the 
then  high  priest,  Hilkiah,  and  laid 
before  the  king.  The  event  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  sovereign, 
who  himself  read  the  whole  of  the 
law  to  the  assembled  people.  But 
the  deeds  of  that  king  are  the  last 
of  a  consoling  nature  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  monarchs.  Evil  was 
heaped  upon  evil,  one  crime  follow- 
ed another,  till  divine  justice  let 
loose  upon  the  ungrateful  Hebrews 
the  warlike  tribes  of  higher  Asia, 
who,  in  the  year  588  before  the 
Christian  era,  laid  low  the  noble 
monumentof  Jewish  piety,  and  flung 
firebrands  into  the  Holiest  of  Holies. 
After  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  captivity,  the  second  tem- 
ple was  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
the  first,  and  partly  after  the  same 
plan,  its  recollection  being  still  dear 
to  the  people.  Esras  and  Nehe- 
miah  celebrated  its  inauguration  with 
appropriate  dignity,  seventy  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
temple,  notwithstanding  many  inter- 
ruptions, which  their  patriotic  under- 
taking suffered  ere  they  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  it  brought  to  perfection.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  two  most 
important  states  of  profane  antiquity 
witnessed  mighty  revolutions  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty.  The  annihilation  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidce  at  Athens, 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  the 
faithful  frieads,  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton ;  and  at  Rome,  more 
illustrious  still,  the  expulsion  of  the 
house  of  Tarquin  by  the  stern  re- 
publican, Brutus. 

The  second  temple  was  destitute 
of  the  sacred  fire  and  of  the  ark, 
which  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  se- 
creted, the  one  in  a  very  deep  well, 
and  the  other  in  the  cave  of  Nebo, 
to  which  no  one  knew  an  aperture. 
Simon  the  just,  high  priest  over  Is- 
rael about  the  year  300,  fortified 
Zion,  after  it  had  been  profaned  by 
the  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator.  Heliodorus,  of  Syria,  at- 
tempted to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  temple  treasury,  and  to  spoil  it 
of  the  money  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan. But  the  treatment  he  met 
with  was  adequate  to  his  designs  ; 
he  had  scarcely  stepped  over  the 
threshhold  of  the  chambers  of  cha- 
rity, when  three  angels,  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  knight,  and  the  other 
two  in  the  semblance  of  simple 
warriors,  but  all  three  supremely 
beautiful,  and  particularly  most  vi- 
gorous, seized  the  illustrious  robber, 
and  inflicted  the  degrading  punish- 
ment of  flagellation  on  his  richly 
apparelled  body.  The  king,  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria,  pillaged 
and  defiled  the  temple  in  an  out- 


rageous manner,  about  the  year 
170.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
levee  en  masse  of  the  whole  nation  : 
they  eagerly  flew  to  the  standard 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  descendant 
of  Aaron,  who  fearlessly  entered 
the  field  against  soldiers  who  fought 
after  the  tactics  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander—  and  he  put  their  multi- 
tudes to  the  rout. 

In  the  year  164  the  land  enjoyed 
repose,  and  the  temple  was  again 
purified  and  dedicated  to  the  God 
of  hosts.  The  immediate  succes- 
sors of  Judas  Maccabeus  lived  in 
times  of  warfare  :  they  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  the  temple  by 
fortifications  against  the  armed  hand 
of  the  enemy.  A  strong  tower  was 
founded  at  the  north  east  of  the 
building,  and  received,  in  later  times, 
the  name  of  Fort  Antonia.  It  re- 
quired the  skill  of  the  great  Pom- 
pey  to  reduce  it  in  the  year  sixty- 
three,  when  that  Roman  comman- 
der declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Antipater  and  Hyrcan  II.  against 
Aristobulus,  the  latter  king's  brother. 
Notwithstanding  the  military  genius 
of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates, 
notwithstanding  the  civil  war  which 
the  contending  parties  had  kindled 
in  Judea,  the  Roman  armies  made 
use  of  a  stratagem  rather  than  to 
attack  the  Jews  when  these  might 
be  expected  to  offer  resistance.  The 
Sabbath-day  was  fixed  by  Pompey 
as  the  day  of  assault  on  the  citadel, 
this  having  been  represented  to  him 
as  the  day  most  propitious  to  his 
plan,  on  account  of  the  total  dis- 
continuance of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Hebrews.  Accordingly,  while 
the  congregation  were  at  prayers 
within  the  temple,  and  the  Levites 
administered  their  peaceful  office, 
the  tucket  sounded  to  the  charge. 
No  stir  betrayed  [in  alarm  in  the 
devout  Israelites.  Every  man  pro- 
ceeded with  his  pious  occupation  j 
and  after  the  land  had  long  been  a 
Roman  province,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  paid  tribute  to 
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the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 
Roman  soldiery  expressed  the  as- 
tonishment they  felt,  on  witnessing 
the  more  than  human  indifference, 
with  which  every  Hebrew  suffered 
his  own  mutilation,  and  the  car- 
nage of  his  brethren  ;  while  the 
whole  people,  so  formidable  in  the 
breach,  imperturbably  bowed  be- 
fore the  altar.  If  such  supine- 
ness  was  extreme  and  uncalled 
for  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the 
want  of  humanity  displayed  by  the 
legions  of  Rome  in  thus  slaugh- 
tering defenceless  men,  whose  bo- 
dies were  wrapped  up  in  the  bor- 
dered tunic  of  the  temple  service, 
instead  of  being  clothed  in  steel, 
causes  us  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
a  thoroughly  civilized  nation  j  for 
those  were  not  the  times  of  barba- 
rity for  Rome,  which  could  then 
boast  of  a  Cicero,  a  Brutus,  and  a 
Caesar,  and  had  a  Cato  living  within 
her  walls. 

The  treasures  of  the  holy  edifice 
attracted  the  insatiable  Crassus,  who, 
on  his  ill-fated  march  against  the 
Parthians,  neglected  not  to  pillage 
the  temple  of  the  Jews  on  his  road 
to  death.  More  formidable  than 
ever,  and  yielding  it  in  nothing  to 
former  periods  in  point  of  magni- 
ficence, the  temple  rose  under  the 
hands  of  Herod.  That  king  erected 
it  on  a  much  vaster  and  more  taste- 
ful plan,  surrounded  it  with  por- 
ticos and  arcades,  without  diminish- 
ing its  strength  as  a  fort.  To  en- 
large the  area  of  the  building,  the 
Maccabees  had  rased  a  part  of 
Mount  Acra,  on  the  western  side, 
while  on  the  eastern  edge,  and  on 
the  south,  terraces  were  thrown 
up  and  supported  by  exceedingly 
strong  walls.  But  immense  as 
the  fortifications  were,  impregnable 
as  the  ramparts  appeared  to  be, 
they  yielded  before  the  military 
skill  of  Titus,  who  was  unhappily 
aided  by  the  sanguinary  dissensions 
which  covered  the  interior  of  the 
temple  with  Hebrew  blood,  shed 


by  the   hands    of    Hebrews.      The 
ninth  day  of  Ab,  (the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust,) in  the  year  seventy-one  after 
the    Christian     era,    witnessed    its 
downfall  by  the  hands  of  the   Ro- 
mans, on  the  very  day  of  the  same 
month   on    which    Nebuchadnezzar 
had  ruined  its  predecessor.  Hadrian, 
to  wound  the  Jews  to  the  quick, 
raised  altars    to    Politheism  in  the 
new  town   called  ^Elia-Capitolina, 
on    the   place  formerly  occupied  by 
Zion.      Two    centuries    afterwards 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Constantine  and  his  mother 
Helena,  who,  in  the  year  326,  ap- 
pointed Jeruselem  to  be  the  centre 
of  Christianity.     The  emperor  Ju- 
lian, indignant  at  the  puerile  dis- 
putes which  tore  his  dominions,  and 
were   fomented   by  the    doctors    of 
the  new  creed,  strove  to  support  its 
rival,    and    promised    to    reinstate 
Judiasm  into  its  ancient  possessions. 
His   death,    rather  than    pretended 
globes  of  fire    spouting   from    the 
earth,  put   an  effectual  stop  to  his 
plan.     The  worship  of  the  Trinity 
remained  victorious  in  the  city  of 
Zion  until  the  year  615,  when  the 
son-in-law  of  Chosroes  II.  king  of 
Persia,  grandson  to  the  far-famed 
Chosroes  the  Great,  invaded  Pales- 
tine,  and  carried  Jerusalem.     The 
emperor  Heraclius  saved   the  holy 
city  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Mithra,  arid  the  still  more  insup- 
portable intolerance   of  the  Magi, 
after  a  possession  of   only   twelve 
years  enjoyed  by  the  Persians.  Nor 
were   the  Grecians  long   happy  in 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  the 
Jews  j   for  as  early  as  in  636,  con- 
sequently only  nine  years  after  the 
reconquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Herac- 
lius,   a    nation    long   known,    but 
never  dreaded,   broke  forth  across 
the   deserts    of  Stony  Arabia,    and 
poured  its    enthusiastic    and   fresh 
numbers  over  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey.       Never      was     such     fury 
known  in  combat  -,  never  such  im- 
placability    after    victory.       Who- 
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ever  would  not  pay  tribute,  or 
adopt  a  doctrine  never  heard  of 
before,  became  the  prey  of  the 
sword.  The  cross  was  torn  from 
the  battlements  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  crescent  glittered  from  every 
pinnacle.  The  caliph  Omar  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  mosque,  on  the  site 
which  had  maintained  its  character  of 
sanctity  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
so  many  generations  j  and  Abdal- 
malek,  son  of  Mervan  I.,  greatly 
embellished  it,  and  raised  Solyma  to 
the  rank  of  a  holy  city,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, claimed  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  Nor  could  the  land  have 
rest  after  it  had  passed  into  the  vi- 
gorous hands  of  the  caliphs  :  hordes 
of  variously  named  Turks,  the  Fati- 
mite  Arabs,  (thus  called  after  Fa- 
tima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,) 
alternately  took,  lost,  and  re-con- 
quered Jerusalem.  And  now,  to 
complete  the  diversity  of  chances, 
the  Occident  rose  in  a  threatening 


posture  against  the  East.  From 
the  golden  Orient,  the  children  of 
Ismael  had  carried  their  glory  and 
their  impetuosity  into  the  very 
heart  of  Gaul.  The  most  stable 
thrones  shook  at  the  approach  of 
the  Saracens :  nations  of  warlike 
temper  were  brought  to  obey  the 
hardy  Arab  -}  and  it  was  at  one  time 
doubtful  whether  the  turban  or 
tiara  should  become  predominant 
in  Europe,  when  an  itinerant  monk, 
Peter  the  Hermit,  piled  Ossa  upon 
Peliori  against  the  tower  of  Maho- 
metan strength,  and  shook  it  with 
terrible  but  transitory  force.  In 
the  month  of  July,  1099,  the  chi- 
valrous Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  at 
the  head  of  an  enthusiastic  and  well 
appointed  troop  of  crusaders,  leaped 
over  the  battlements  of  the  Haga- 
renes,  and  again,  under  the  chaunt- 
ing  of  Te  Deum,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  thousands,  subjected  Jeru- 
salem to  the  holy  father  at  Rome. 
T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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CHAPTER  xxix.  by  no  other  motive  or  purpose  than 

HAVING  thus  far  elucidated  these  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  object 
preliminary  but  requisite  points,  beloved — in  which  sense  our  Rabbies 
namely,  l,the  omniscience  of  the  of  blessed  memory  say  in  the  Mish- 

na,    "  Be    not    like    servants    who 


serve  their  master  on  condition  of 


Deity;  2,  man's  free  choice  j  3,  pro- 
vidence or  the  divine  superintend- 
ence of  terrestrial  affairs  j  4,  the  receiving  a  recompense.  But  be 
efficacy  of  prayers  j  and  5,  of  peni-  ye  like  servants  who  wait  upon 
tence  ;  we  now  proceed  to  acquit  their  lord  without  stipulating  for 
ourselves  of  the  obligation  we  have  or  expecting  any  reward."  (Mese- 
contracted  in  the  introduction  to  cheth  Aboth  i.  3)  j — although  this  is 
this  our  fourth  division,  and  to  ex-  true,  we  are  not  thence  to  infer 
amine  the  third  fundamental  princi-  that  there  actually  are  neither  re- 
pie  of  the  divine  laws,  namely,  re-  wards  nor  punishments.  On  the 
wards  and  punishments  which  form  contrary,  the  intention  of  the  Tanai, 
the  end  and  aim  of  these  laws.  To  whose  maxim  we  have  just  quoted, 
explain  this  our  last  assertion,  we  is  that  the  worshipper  from  love  is 
say,  that  although  the  worshipper  not  to  worship  out  of  a  desire  to  be 
from  love  does  not  at  all  occupy  his  recompensed  or  a  dread  of  punish- 
mind  with  thoughts  of  reward  or  of  ment,  although  he  is  bound  to  be- 
punishment,  because  he  is  actuated  lieve  that  there  is  a  reward  appor- 
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tioned  to  the  faithful  who  fear  the 
Deity  and  obey  His  sacred  will  ; 
for  however  great  that  reward  may 
be,  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
that  perfect  devotion,  which,  free 
from  every  selfish  admixture,  resigns 
itself  altogether  to  the  w  ill  of  the 
object  beloved.  The  worship  which 
is  possessed  of  such  perfect  purity, 
is  that  true  worship  which  enables 
man  to  attain  the  perfection  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  created, 
in  which  attainment  consists  the 
highest  recompense  bestowed  by 
the  divine  laws. 

As  this  perfection  of  purpose,  for 
the  acquisition  of  which  the  divine 
laws  were  instituted,  is   altogether 
different  from  the  object  aimed  at 
by    natural    laws,   which    w7e    have 
fully  proved  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
our  first  division*,  we  have  account- 
ed it  as  one  of  the  three  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  are  essential  to 
the    divine    laws.      But    although, 
from  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said, 
and  from  the  illustrations  which  we 
shall  offer,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
are  in  the  right,  when  we  maintain 
that  the  principle  of   rewards  and 
punishments  is  a  fundamental  one, 
and  indispensably  essential  to   the 
divine  laws,   we  do  not    mean    to 
deny  that  great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  this  subject ;  and  that  the 
question  has  been  variously  debated ; 
first,  whether  there  are  any  rewards 
or  punishments  at  all?  and,  secondly, 
if  there  be  any,   whether  they  are 
altogether  corporeal  and  awarded  in 
this  world ;    or  altogether  spiritual, 
awarded  in  the  world  to  come  j   or 
partly  corporeal  and  partly  spiritual  ? 
The    difference   of  opinion  thence 
resulting  has  thus  formed  four  dif- 
ferent classes,  whose  belief  on  this 
subject,    corresponds   with    one    or 
other  of  the    above    views.      One 
class  believes  that  there  is  no  reward 
or   punishment   whatsoever,    either 
spiritual    or    corporeal ;     a    second 
class    maintains    the    reverse,    and 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  2 1 . 


asserts  that  there  are  rewards  and 
punishments  both  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal,  while  a  third  class  asserts 
that  they  are  but  spiritual  ;  and  the 
fourth,  that  they  are  but  corporeal. 
The  cause  of  this  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, is  to  be  traced  to  the  differing 
notions  which  men  entertain  respect- 
ing the  qualites  of  the  soul.     One 
opinion  is,  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
nowise    superior   to   that  of   other 
animals,  but  that  man  is  gifted  with 
greater  faculties  of  invention   than 
the    beasts,    by    means    of    which 
faculties  he  is  enabled  to  make  those 
discoveries,  arid  pursue  those  occu- 
pations, which  are  necessary  for  his 
well-being  and  comfort;    as  in  like 
manner    we    fincl    that    among  the 
brute  animals  some  are  more  highly 
gifted    than    others.      The    conse- 
quence of  thus  assimilating  the  soul 
of  man  to  that  of  other  animals,  is, 
that    there   can    be   no   reward    or 
punishment  either  spiritual  or  cor- 
poreal ;   for  those  who    adopt  this 
opinion,  say,  that  man  is  cast  forth 
and  abandoned  to  chance  or  accident 
like  all  other  animals,  as  the  Deity- 
did  not  bestowr  on  man  any  more 
than  on  brutes,  an  individual  pur- 
pose, but  is  only  careful  to  preserve 
the  species.    This  opinion,  however, 
has  already  been  completely  knocked 
on  the  head  by  philosophy,  which 
proves    that    there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  souls  of  men  and  those 
of  all  other  animals.     For  in  brutes 
the    power   of  discernment   is  but 
partial,   extending  no  further   than 
what  is  directly   within  the   reach 
of  their  senses  ;  whereas  the  powers 
of  discernment  in  man  embrace  the 
whole,     and    penetrate    even   into 
matters  which   are  not   within  the 
immediate  reach  of  his  senses  j  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  is  essential 
from    what    is    accidental,    which 
other  animals  are  incapable  of  doing. 
These    and    many    other     reasons, 
prove  the  great  difference  between 
the    human   and    the    animal   soul, 
and  lead  us  to  the  conclusfcm  that  it 
N  2 
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is  impossible  man  should  have  been 
placed  without  some  special  purpose 
peculiar  to  himself  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  as  we  have  fully  explained 
in  the  second  chapter  of  our  third 
division.  Thus  although  all  other 
animals  should  riot  be  intended  for 
any  particular  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently are  incapable  of  attaining 
to  any  perfection  of  a  purpose,  it  is 
an  absolute  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, resulting  from  what  we 
have  already  stated,  that  the  case 
must  be  quite  the  reverse  with 
man.  Therefore,  also  do  divines 
most  strongly  repudiate  this  levelling 
opinion,  which  degrades  man  by 
equallizing  him  with  the  brutes  of 
the  field  j  and  rnafcitain  that  there 
must  be  rewards  and  punishments 
adapted  to  the  body  in  this  world, 
and  applicable  to  the  soul  in  the 
wrorld  to  come  j  and  that  both  are 
necessary  consequences  of  the  cog- 
nizance which  divine  providence 
takes  of  human  actions. 

The  second  opinion,  is  that  of 
those  who  grant  that  rewards  are 
bestowed,  and  punishments  inflict- 
ed, on  man,  but  that  these  must  be 
corporeal  only.  For  according  to 
their  opinion,  the  soul  of  man  is 
superior  to  that  of  other  animals, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  gifted  with  reason, 
by  means  of  which,  and  according 
to  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  force, 
the  divine  spirit  actuates  the  soul. 
But  as  the  superiority  which  is  thus 
assigned  to  the  soul  is  not  real  but 
borrower1,  not  essential  but  condi- 
tional, they  go  on  to  sav,  that  the 
union  of  body  and  soul  is  indispen- 
sable thereto,  for  when  that  union 
is  dissolved,  the  soul  ceases  to  be. 
This  opinion  has  misled  many  so- 
phists and  rhetoricians  who  assert, 
that  the  soul  does  not  possess  any 
perfection  whatsoever  independent 
of  the  body.  It  has  likewise  se- 
duced into  error  the  sects  of  Zadock 
and  of  Baithos,  who  believe  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  acknowledge  the 
superintendence  of  providence,  but 


maintain,  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  but  corporeal,  and  take 
place  in  this  world  (as  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Talmud  treatise,  Aboth 
de  Rabbi  Nathan),  and  that  there 
is  no  spiritual  reward  whatsoever 
granted  to  man  after  his  death.  In 
support  of  their  belief  they  adduce 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  felicity,  but  all  the  rewards 
promised  are  corporeal  arid  temporal. 
The  basis,  however,  on  which  these 
men  found  their  opinion,  is  the  be- 
lief, that  the  soul  is  composed  of 
various  faculties,  such  as  nutrition, 
sensation,  desire,  imagination,  and 
reason.  And  as  it  is  plainly  per- 
ceived, that  all  the  other  faculties  or 
powers  of  the  soul  are  lost,  when 
the  union  between  it  and  the  body 
is  dissolved,  these  men  infer,  that 
the  power  of  reason  also  departs 
from  the  soul,  which,  consequently, 
remains  divested  of  all  its  faculties, 
nowise  superior  to  that  of  the  brute, 
and  that  as  the  one  dies,  so  the 
other  dieth.  But  this  basis  has  al- 
ready been  demolished  by  the  great- 
est philosophers,  who  all  agree  in 
maintaining,  that  though  the  powers 
of  the  soul  are  manifold,  yet  the 
soul  itself  is  single  in  its  essence,  as 
we  have  fully  explained  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  our  second  division.* 
Therefore  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  must 
likewise  involve  the  cessation  of  the 
soul  any  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  must  of  neces- 
sity occasion  that  of  the  nutritive 
powers.  That  the  body  is  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  action  of  some  of 
the  soul's  faculties  is  made  appa- 
rent, and  that  when  the  vessel  is 
destroyed,  these  faculties,  such  as 
nutrition  and  sensation,  cease  to 
operate.  But  it  does  not  thence 
follow  as  a  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able consequence,  that  the  essence 
of  the  intellectual  soul  should  also 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 
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cease  to  exist.  For  the  existence 
of  intellect  does  riot  depend  on  the 
body,  like  other  corporeal  faculties  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proved, 
that  reason  grows  stronger  after 
men's  fortieth  year,  when  his  cor- 
poreal powers  begin  to  grow  weak. 
These  and  many  other  proofs  have 
been  adduced  by  philosophers  (with 
such  force  and  perspicuity  as  to  ren- 
der them  incontrovertible),  who 
completely  refute  the  opinion,  that 
there  is  any  similarity  between  the 
soul  of  man  and  that  of  the  brute. 
But  as  it  is  not  our  wish  to  fatigue 
the  mind  of  the  reader  on  a  subject 
so  abstruse,  we  will  only  quote  the 
argument  of  Maimonides,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  treatise  Aboth, 
where  he  proves,  that  Zadock  and 
Baithos  are  wrong  in  their  opinion : 
"  We  apply  the  word  '  soul"  indis- 
criminately to  the  souls  of  men  and 
those  of  all  other  animals,  although 
each  species  has  its  own  peculiar 
soul,  the  faculties  of  which  must 
also  be  peculiar  to  itself.  And  though 
a  similarity  observable  in  the  opera 
tion  of  these  peculiar  and  distinct 


faculties  might  induce  us  to  class 
them  together  as  resulting  from  the 
same  species  of  soul,  our  doing  so 
would  be  an  error,"  Sac.*  This 
argument  fully  proves,  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  altogether  dissimilar  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  brute  ;  and 
as  it  is  admitted  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  superior,  we  justly  infer  that 
it  does  not  depend  i'or  its  existence 
on  its  union  with  the  animal  body, 
but  continues  to  exist  -after  that 
union  has  ceased,  although  the  souls 
of  other  animals  perish  with  their 
bodies.  But  with  respect  to  the 
assertion  of  Zadock  and  Baithos, 
that  spiritual  rewards  are  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  law  of  Moses,  we 
reserve  our  reply  to  that  opinion  to 
the  thirty  ninth  and  fortieth  chap- 
ters of  this  our  fourth  division,  when 
they  will  enter  into  the  regular  plan 
of  our  work,  and  in  the  order  due 
to  the  different  subjects  of  which 
we  treat ;  when  we  trust,  by  the 
divine  aid,  to  prove  that  these  men 
(Zadock  and  Baithos)  are  altogether 
mistaken. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SIMON  the  just,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  formed 
the  great  assembly,  and  high  priest 
in  Israel,  was  wise  as  he  was  pious, 
zealous  to  maintain  in  its  purity  the 
worship  of  his  God,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  holy  law  ;  but  equally 
zealous  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
every  memberof  thatcommunity  over 
which  he  presided,  by  encouraging 
them  in  the  practice  of  virtueand  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  by  checking,  as 
much  as  in  his  power  laid,  that  ten- 
dency to  hyper- sanctity  which  but 
too  often  engenders  bigotry  and  su  per 
stition.  Therefore,  he  always  strove 
to  prevent  men  from  taking  upon 
themselves  penances  or  observances 
not  commanded  by  the  law,  and  to 


dissuade  them  from  lighlly  perform- 
ing vows  which  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Deity  did  not  require  of  them. 
Accordingly,  in  an  assembly  of  Rab- 
bies  he  could  assure  his  colleagues 
that  he  had  never  partaken  of  the 
sin-offering  which  the  law  requires  of 
the  Nazirf,  but  that  he  always  made 

*  For  the  remainder  of  Maimonides'  argu- 
ment, vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  111. 

+  T"TJ»  or  "  Abstinent,"  is  the  designa- 
tion which  holy  writ  gives  to  him  who  vo- 
luntarily takes  upon  himself  the  vow  of  ab- 
stinence, the  precepts  respecting  which  are 
contained  in  Num.  vi.  3.  Throughout  the 
duration  of  their  vows,  they  were  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  whatsoever  grows  on  the 
vine;  were  not  permitted  to  approach  a 
corpse,  or  to  cut  their  hair ;  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  vow,  their  hair  was  cut  off,  and 
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use  of  every  argument  in  his  power 
to  induce  the  Nazir  to  reflect  ere 
he  lightly  pronounced  his  vows. 
"There  is  butone  instance, "he  said, 
"  in  which  I  departed  from  my  usual 
practice,  and  not  only  approved  of 
the  Nazir's  vow,  but  also  partook  of 
his  sin-offering."  And  he  related  : 
"  There  once  came  a  youth  of  tran- 
sccndant  beanty — whose  noble  and 
intellectual  countenance  seemed  the 
index  of  a  pure  mind,  and  whose 
beauteous  hair  flowed  in  natural 
ringlets  over  his  shoulders — and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  pronounce  the 
vows  of  a  Nazir.  'I  was  astounded/ 
said  Simon  the  just,  and  I  exclaim- 
ed :  'What,  young  man  !  hast  thou 
lost  thy  senses  ?  What  ails  thee, 
that  thou  desirest  to  ruin  thy  health, 
and  deprive  thyself  of  thy  natural 
and  beautiful  ornament,  thy  hair  ?' 
'I  wish  to  be  good,'  replied  the 
youth  :  '  my  hair  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  that  wish,  and  therefore 
I  am  desirous  to  take  the  vows.' 
'My  attention/  continued  Simon, 
'  was  excited,  and  I  listened  in  si- 
lence while  he  continued:'  'From 
my  earliest  infancy  I  have  tended 
the  flocks  of  my  father  j  I  loved 
God,  my  parents,  and  my  fellow- 
creatures,  and  was  contented  and 
happy  in  my  mind.  But  one  morn- 
ing I  led  my  flock  to  a  brook  j  my 
eye  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  nature, 
while  the  animals  under  my  care  re- 
freshed themselves  with  the  cooling 
beverage.  But  suddenly  my  eye, 
struck  with  admiration,  rested  on 
the  liquid  mirror.  I  beheld  the 
image  of  myself.  '  Silly  boy,  dost 
thou  not  know  thyself?'  was  the  in- 
sidious whisper  of  vanity.  I  stood 
gazing  on  myself,  and  sensations,  to 

they  had  to  bring  a  sin-offering.  The  Tal- 
mud says  (tr.  Nazir} :  "  They  were  to  bring 
a  sin-offering,  because  they  had  sinned,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had,  through  their  abstinence, 
afflicted  their  bodies  without  a  sufficient 
cause.  For  he  who  needlessly  fasts  even  one 
day  is  called  a  sinner." 


which  till  then  I  had  been  a  stran- 
ger, arose  within  me.     Lost  in  ad- 
miration of  my  own  beauty,  my  en- 
raptured eye  was  fixed  on  the  watery 
surface,  while.  I  stood  playing  with 
the  locks  of  my  hair.     Alternately  I 
let  them  fall  over  my  shoulders,  or 
saw  them  floating  on  the  air,  as  the 
wind   played    around    my    temples. 
While   my  rapture  was  at  the  high- 
est, a  skipping  lamb  approached  to 
drink.      It  sipped  a  little  water,  the 
calm   surface  of  the  brook  became 
troubled,  and  my  image  vanished. 
With  a  dreadful   imprecation,   such 
as  till  then  had  never    defiled    my 
lips,   I  struck   the  poor  lamb  with 
my   staff,  and  drove  it  away.     Pa- 
tiently it  retired,    and    stood    afar 
off,  trembling  and  in  a  posture  which 
seemed  to  reproach  me  with  my  in- 
justice and  cruelty.     The  sight  re- 
stored  vigour  to  my  better  feelings, 
and  my  conscience  alarmed,  address- 
ed  my  beautious  figure  and   said  : 
'  Worthless  wrapper,  forget  not  thy 
origin   or  thy  end.     Know  thy  tri- 
fling beauty  is  transient  arid  perish- 
able,   but  the  stigma  of  the   deed 
thou  now  hast  been  guilty  of  is  last* 
ing,  and  such  as  thou  wilt  not  soon 
blot  out.'      Contrition   gnawed  on 
my  heart.      I  burst    out   in   tears, 
and  weeping,  I  vowed  physically  to 
humble  that   which  had   well-nigh 
morally  destroyed  me.     I  therefore 
wish  to  take  upon  myself  the  vows 
of  a  Nazir.     The  hair  which  exited 
my  vanity  shall  fall  under  the  scis- 
sors ;  and  the   roses   of  my  cheeks 
shall  become  blanched  through  ab- 
stinence.    For    I    wish  not   to   be 
beautiful,  but  good.'     With    these 
words  the  youth  ended  his  narra- 
tive j  but   I  embraced  and   blessed 
him,  while  I  exclaimed,    'O!   that 
many  like  thee  in  Israel  might,  with 
motives   as  pure  and  praiseworthy, 
take  upon  themselves  the  vow,  which 
I  now  shall  be  happy  and  pleased  to 
hear  thee  pronounce.'  ' 
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(Continued  from  page  80.) 

Idolatry,  through  which  the  people 
became  tempted  to  renounce  the 
ancient  institutions  so  essential 
to  their  welfare,  and  moral  cor- 
ruption, which  enervated  and  de- 
stroyed the  force  of  the  nation, 
hasten  the  decay  and  fall  of  the 
state.  Incapacity  of  the  reign- 
ing monarchs,  political  faults, 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Chaldee- 
Baby Ionian  power,  accelerate  that 
fall. 

606.  First  invasion  of  the  Chal- 
deans under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  defeats  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  at  Karchemish,  (Circe- 
sium-)  Jerusalem  surrenders 
without  resistance,  and  Jehoja- 
kim becomes  a  tributary  vassal 
of  Babylon,  whither  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  many  noble  youths, 
(among  whom  the  prophet  Da- 
niel, ^fcO^T)  are  carried.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  ^3^1  ]m?J»  A.  M. 
3320. 

599.  XIX.  Jehoiachin, 
likewise  called  Jechoniah!, 
a  son  of  Jehoiakim,  succeeds  his 
father,  and  reigns  three  months 
and  fifteen  days.  Seeks  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  Babylonish 
subjection  by  means  of  an  alliance 
with  Egypt. 

Second  invasion  of  the  Chaldeesj 
Jerusalem  is  taken.  The  king 
(who  only  regains  his  liberty 
after  a  thirty -seven  years  incar- 
ceration), together  with  his  fa- 
mily and  court,  2000  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles,  among  whom  the 
priest  and  prophet  Ezekiel, 
/^ptn*1*  7000  warriors,  and 
1000  artizans,  are  carried  away 
as  captives,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  located  on  the  borders  of 
the  Chaboras. 


642.  XVI.  Josiah  1!TttfK\  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Amon,  in  the 
eight  year  of  his  age,  and  reigns 
prosperously  thirty-one  years. 
Restores  the  ancient  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

624.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  is 
repaired,  and  the  original  code  of 
laws  written  by  Moses  is  found 
by  Hilkiah,  ITp?!"!,  the  high- 
priest. 

611.  War  with  Egypt.  Josias  is 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Megido,  near  mount  Carmel, 
and  dies.  The  victor  Pharaoh 
Necho  (Nekos)  takes  Jerusalem. 

Zephaniah,  H^DV*  tne  prophet, 
author  of  the  book  which  bears 
his  name.  Huldah  PIT?"))!  tne 
prophetess. 

611.  XVII.  Joahas  THNliT,  a 
younger  son  of  Josiah,  is  elected 
king  by  the  nation  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brothers,  and  reigns 
three  months.  Dethroned  by 
Necho,  who  carries  him  to  Egypt 
where  he  dies.  Judah  subject 
to  an  annual  tribute  of  100  talents 
of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold. 

610.  Jehojakim,  D^P^rT.  whose 
name  till  then  had  been  Eljakim, 
D*"p  vtf»  tne  eldest  brother  of 
Joahaz,  is  appointed  king  by 
Necho,  as  whose  tributary  vassal 
he  reigns  eleven  years.  The  tri- 
bute is  raised  by  taxes. 

Jeremiah,  rP/D*V»  tne  prophet- 
priest,  author  of  the  book  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  of  the  elegies 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Lamen- 
tations," flD^-  According  to 
the  Talmud  the  greater  part  of 
the  books  of  "Kings"  is  likewise 
written  by  him.  Uriah,  miitf, 
the  prophet,  whose  writings  have 
not  reached  us,  is  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king. 
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599.  XX.  Zedekiah,  ,Tp*T¥,  Je 
hoiachin's  uncle,  is  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  whose  tributary  vas- 
sal he  becomes.  He  reigns  ele- 
ven years  ;  a  weak  and  indolent 
monarch,  governed  by  the  advice 
of  bad  and  incompetent  coun- 
sellors. 

589.  Zedekiah  enters  into  alliance 
with   Hophrah   (Apries,)  king  of 
Egypt  j    refuses   to    pay   tribute, 
and   renounces   his  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Babylon. 
Third   invasion    of    the    Chaldees. 
The  whole  of  Judah  submits  to 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Je- 
rusalem, which,   contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Jeremiah,  offers  resist- 
ance, and  is  besieged. 
588.  After  a  year  and   a  half  siege 
Jerusalem  is  taken,  (on  the  ninth 
day   of  Thamuz,    A.M.   3338.) 
Zedekiah  seeks  to  escape,  but  is 
caught  and    carried    before    the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  puts    his 
children  to  death,  deprives  him  of 
his  eye  sight,  and  sends  him  with 
his  subjects  as   prisoners  to  Ba- 
bylon.    The  temple  and  the  pa- 
laces are  destroyed,  from  the  se- 
venth until  the  tenth  day  of  Ab, 
and    the   walls  of  the   city   are 
utterly  demolished. 
587.  Some  few  of  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  Judah  are  permitted  to 
remain    and    cultivate    the   land. 
Gedaliah,  rp^TJj  appointed  to 
be  their    chief  by    the    king    of 
Babylon,   is    assassinated.      The 
remnant  of  the  people  emigrate 


to  Egypt.  The  desolate  and  un- 
inhabited country  remains  fifty- 
two  years  under  Babylonian  do- 
mination. 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  are  not  treated 
as    captives,     but    considered    as 
colonists.     They  are  left  at  liberty 
to  pursue,  at  their  own  option, 
such  avocations  as  they  consider 
most  advantageous  to  themselves. 
Many  of  them  resume  their  for- 
mer occupations  as  agriculturists 
and  herdsmen.     Not  a  few  carry 
on  trade,   or  maintain  themselves 
as  artizans,  while  some  youths  of 
noble    families    are    educated    at 
the  cost  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,   who   destines  them 
to   fill  offices    in  his   court  and 
household,  and  also  in    the   va- 
rious departments  of  state.  Among 
the  young  nobles  Daniel,  ^^T, 
and  his  three  associates,     Hana- 
niah,  iT^n,  Mishael,  ^fcWft, 
and   Azariah,    (TH^,    hold    the 
foremost  rank.     At  a  public  exa- 
mination,   held   in   the  presence 
of  the   king    himself,    they   are 
found  to  excel  not  only  all  the 
other  youths  of  their  own  nation, 
but  likewise  the  young  Chaldeans 
who    had    been    educated    with 
them.     The  king  receives  them 
into  favour,  and  appoints  them 
to  distinguished  offices. 
580,       Nebuchadnezzar     conquers 
Egypt,  and   the  Jews  who  had 
taken  refuge  there   are  likewise 
subjected  to  Babylonian  domina- 
tion. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I.    THE  CHARACTER  OF  HEBREW  LEGISLATION. 


NUMEROUS  circumstances,  of  na- 
tures as  varied  as  the  manifold 
phases  of  sublunary  events,  tend, 
whether  deperidently  or  independ- 
enilyof  the  nations  themselves,  to  ac- 
celerate or  to  check  their  progresses. 
The  chief  principle  of  re-action  in 
the  march  of  improvement  of  any 
particular  people  appears  to  be  that 
general  decree  of  Providence,  that 
all  classes  of  mankind  are  to  ad- 
vance simultaneously  (of  course 
in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term). 
Hence,  nations  that  appeared  for  a 
time  to  outrun  all  the  rest  of  the 
species  with  great  strides,  have  sud- 
denly been  opposed  by  some  mighty 
barrier,  or  even  suffered  a  total  dis- 
solution, in  order  to  allow  their 
competitors  to  arrive  at  the  same 
point  of  the  course.  Hence,  every 
nation  may  claim  pre-eminence  above 
the  others  at  some  particular  epoch, 
in  some  especial  branch  of  human 
excellence :  and  hence  too,  no  nation 
is  free  from  a  time  of  reproach,  none 
but  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  suf- 
fered a  retrograde  movement.  This 
is  also  the  reason  why  the  opinions 
entertained  of  a  naiion  may  be 
equally  on  good  grounds  both  fa- 
vourable and  condemnatory,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  periods  of  the 
existence  of  that  nation  alluded  to — 
a  complication,  which  it  is  the  task 
of  history  to  unravel. 

The  progresses,  achieved  by  the 
Hebrews  in  one  especial  province  of 
human  intellect,  were  so  rapid,  being 
contemporary  with  their  first  step  in 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  nation, 


that  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages 
and  countries  agree  to  call  it  an 
exception  from  the  generally  slow 
march  of  human  understanding, 
only  explicable  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  the  Deity  j  since  even 
the  modem  world,  with  its  immense 
advantages,  derived  from  experience 
and  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  embodied  in  the  laws  of 
the  Nomadic  Hebrews.  If  we  re- 
present to  our  imagination  the  dif- 
ferent people  that  filled  with  fame  the 
infancy  of  our  earth,  and  allot  unto 
every  one  a  banner  characteristic  of 
the  institutions  of  each  respective 
nation,  we  should  find  on  those  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Ethiopian  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Priests,  casts,  mysteries;" 
to  which  Egypt  would  add,  "Science, 
industry  j  Babylon,  luxury,  volup- 
tuousness." Athens  decorated  her 
standard  with  the  honourable  device, 
FINE  ARTS  ;  Sparta  fixed  on  hers,  in 
letters  of  iron,  PATRIOTISM  ;  Sidon, 
Tyrus,  and  Carthage  wrote  Li  gol- 
den characters,  COMMERCE  j  Rome 
displayed  her  black  flag,  whereon 
was  written,  in  the  colour  of  blood, 
WAR  and  DOMINION.  Many  other 
streamers  would  wave  with  inscrip- 
tions of  various  design,  such  as 
metempsicosis,  transmigration  of 
souls,  elyseum,  paradise,  tartarus, 
hell,  and  many  more  resembling 
these,  either  in  name  or  meaning. 
But  the  standard  of  Israel  would 
unfurl,  and  on  it  you  would  read,  in 
characters  of  pure  white,  the  sig- 
nificant word,  LAW,  surrounded  by 
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PEACH,     ABUNDANCE,      LONG      LIFE, 

HAPPINESS.  That  is  the  standard 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe  bestir 
themselves  to  fix  on  the  ramparts 
of  their  constitutions  j  for  under  its 
shelter  shall  we  find  every  thing  that 
is  desirable  and  true  among  all  the 
other  devices. 

Solon  boasted  of  having  given 
the  Athenians  as  good  laws  as  they 
were  able   to   receive.       No   such 
relative  position  has  been  assigned 
to  the  code  of  the  Hebrews.     The 
spirit  of  Hebrew  legislation  is  the 
fountain  of  absolute  law,  Justice,  with 
its  eternal  and  immutable  attributes. 
The  principles  there  consecrated  are 
suited  to  all  times  and  all  climates, 
rest  on  the  very  nature  of  human 
existence,  and  ensure  to  every  man 
the   faculty   of  satisfying   his   real 
wants.     The  next  step  was  to  or- 
ganize a  people  as  guardians  of  those 
universal  principles  of  justice  ;  and, 
finally,  it  was  the  task  of  the  legis- 
lation to  dictate  statutes  adapted  for 
the  peculiar  position  of  that  people, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  course 
of  the  times.     The  books,  which 
served,  and  still  serve,  as  the  repo- 
sitory of  those  fundamental  ideas, 
have  arrived  in  triumph  at  their  des- 
tination :  they  have  been  the  means 
of  spreading  knowledge  among  the 
benighted  inhabitants  of  previously 
wild  regions  ;  they  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  nations  of  the  present 
day,  that  may  lay  claim  to  civiliza- 
tion.    And,  however  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  has  been  turned  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  such  as  recognized  their 
authority,  Mosaism  is  still  extant, 
arid  remains  the  living  protector  and 
preserver  of  the  letter  of  that  code, 
constituting   an   opposition   which 
might  for  a  time  be  oppressed  and 
silenced,  but  the  roots  of  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  ef- 
forts, and  sure  to  bud  again  when 
the  first  congenial    ray   penetrates 
through  the  clod  that  keeps  them 
down. 

In  the  plains  of  Moab,   Moses 


recapitulated  in  the  ears  of  the  whole 
people,  the  fortunes  and  reverses  they 
had  experienced  during  the  last  forty 
years  j  he  repeated  to  them  the 
laws  of  their  constitution  ;  made 
them  renew,  with  one  voice,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  their  law,  and 
the  promise  of  living  unitedly  ;  in- 
spired them  with  courage  for  the 
conquest  of  the  land  they  were  about 
to  enter ;  and  published,  with  pro- 
phetic words,  the  future  destinies 
of  his  brethren.  A  resum6  of  that 
repetition  of  the  law,  according  to 
the  natural  process  from  principle 
to  developement,  is  the  subject  of 
our  research. 

The  universal  and  absolute  exist- 
ence we  call  the  Divine  Being,  God, 
Adonai  (the  Tetragramma). 

The  political  existence,  which 
comprises  every  thing  existing 
within  it,  is  the  people  of  Israel. 
In  other  words,  the  Hebrew  nation 
is  one,  and  indivisable  j  that  unity 
is  called  Israel,  and  consists  of  twelve 
tribes  or  provinces,  subdivided  into 
districts  or  communities. 

All  Hebrews  are  brethren  j  affi- 
liated strangers  become  brethren  ; 
aliens,  who, — without  taking  upon 
themselves  the  observance  of  the 
whole  law, — wish  to  dwell  among 
the  Israelites,  are  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  friends. 

The  Hebrew  acknowledges  the 
sole  supremacy  of  the  law  j  allows 
no  absolute  power  to  any  particular 
individual,  nor  to  any  particular 
class.  Whatever  the  law  does  not 
forbid,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do.  He 
can  only  be  held  to  perform  what 
the  law  enjoins. 

The  law  is  political  truth,  known 
to  the  intellect  of  some  men,  but 
put  in  action  by  the  will  of  all.  It 
is  composed  of  absolute  principles 
which  receive  a  relative  application. 
Every  Hebrew  may  aspire  to 
the  public  functions  for  which  he 
is  qualified  by  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. The  only  legal  conditions  for 
the  eligibility  of  an  Hebrew  to  any 
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public  office  are  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  a  good  reputation.  Every 
functionary  is  responsible  to  the 
people  for  his  conduct. 

Public  officers  are,  1.  The  elders 
of  the  grand  council  of  Israel, 
(Zikne  Israel,)  the  real  heads  of 
the  nation.  It  is  their  duty  to  con- 
vey the  actual  word  of  the  Eternal 
in  the  daily  arrangements  of  public 
order  j  to  explain  the  law,  as  well  in 
matters  of  political  and  civil,  as  in 
those  which  treat  of  ceremonies  and 
rites,  commonly  called  religious. 
This  council  is  empowered  to  punish 
treason  against  the  law  of  the  land, 
to  institute  the  high-priest,  and  to 
call  him  before  a  tribunal,  if  his  mis- 
conduct should  render  it  requisite. 

2.  The  elders  of  the  tribes  and  of 
the  cities,  (Zikne  Earim,)  who  ful- 
fil the  same  duties  on  a  minor  scale 
in  their  own  districts,  as  does  the 
grand  council  for  the  whole  nation. 

3.  The  chiefs  of  the  public  force. 
(Sarim).     4.  The  ordinary  judges. 
(Shophtim),     5.  The  civil  officers, 
or  men  of  authority.    (Shoterim). 
6.  The  prophetic    orators.     (Roim 
or  Nabiim).      7.  The  Levites  and 
priests,    (Leviim  and  Cohanim,)  to 
whom  it  is  hereditarily  bequeathed 
to  be  guardians  of  the  law,  to  pro- 
cure publicity   at  set  epochs  to   its 
dictates,  and  to  officiate  before  the 
altar. 

The  authority  of  the  supreme 
judge,  (Shcphet,)  or  consul  for 
life — who  directs  the  military  force 
of  the  state,  and  sometimes  takes 
the  presidency  in  the  senate — can 
only  become  dictatorial  in  time  of 
war.  This  dignity  can  be  abolished 
to  make  way  for  the  authority  of 
a  king  at  the  wish  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  king  (Melek)  is  proposed  by 
the  grand  council  of  the  elders,  con- 
firmed by  the  sacerdotal  magistracy, 
and  enthroned  by  the  people.  He 
has  not  the  power  to  exact  imposts 
from  the  people  by  an  arbitrary  de- 
cree of  his  own  caprice  j  he  is  warned 


from  addicting  himself  to  luxury, 
and  from  raising  himself  proudly 
above  his  brethren.  He  is  enjoined 
to  read  daily  a  part  of  the  law,  so 
that  he  may  execute  it  faithfully. 
If  he  violates  the  constitution  know- 
ingly, he  forfeits  the  crown. 

Work  and  activity  are  binding  in- 
junctions upon  every  Israelite.  Their 
relative  position,  as  well  as  a  rightly 
understood  interest,  incline  them 
towards  agriculture  as  a  favourite 
occupation.  Its  immediate  follow- 
ers are  industry  and  commerce. 

The  division  of  land  is  accom- 
plished by  lots,  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  of  which  each  tribe  and 
each  family  are  composed. 

The  principle,  according  to  which 
the  children  of  Levy  have  been  di- 
vided among  all  the  other  tribes, 
commands  that  no  particular  por- 
tion of  land  be  assigned  to  them  j 
but  that  family  is  indemnified  by  a 
revenue  allowed  from  the  twelve 
remaining  tribes.  Thus  the  material 
interests  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe  are 
dependent  on  a  good  understanding 
with  the  whole  people,  and  compel 
the  Levites  to  pay  due  care  to  the 
conservation  of  the  law,  which  gua- 
rantees to  them  their  rights  and  their 
existence. 

To  preserve  the  principle  of  equa- 
lity, precautions  are  taken  against 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  by  perpetual 
division  of  lands;  patriotism,  love  of 
the  laws,  and  happiness,  being  by 
this  measure  diffused  through  all 
classes  of  citizens.  The  right  of 
pronouncing  over  life  and  death  is 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  only.  The 
accused  are  judged  by  their  peers 
publicly.  More  than  one  witness, 
and  all  of  known  probity,  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  establishing  of  a  fact 
which  may  endanger  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  The  system  of  defence 
as  unlimited  as  the  ends  of  justice 
admit. 

The  law,  however  severe  in  prin- 
ciple, prescribes  for  its  application 
o  2 
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numerous  conditions  which  tend  to 
counterbalance  that  severity. 

The  ordinary  judges,  chosen  by 
the  people,  decide  on  all  questions 
which  relate  to  private  interest,  and 
on  all  crimes.  The  civil  officers,  or 
men  of  authority,  act  as  the  police 
in  their  cities,  and  conduct  the  wit- 
nesses and  culprits  before  the  ma- 
gistrates. High  questions  of  diffi- 
cult nature  are  carried  before  the 
civil  council,  and  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Every  Hebrew  takes  arms  from 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  officers 
are  proposed  by  the  citizens,  and 
appointed  by  the  commander,  who 
may  reward  by  promotion  such  of 
his  warriors  as  attract  his  notice  by 
their  valour. 

Necessity  prescribes  a  conquest, 
which,  when  once  completed,  ceases 
to  belong  to  the  body  of  the  law. 
The  events  of  that  war  of  conquest 
cannot  be  appealed  to  as  justifying 
precedents  for  ulterior  undertakings 
of  a  similar  nature. 

By  that  conquest,  the  Hebrews 
take  their  rank  among  nations. 
They  establish  friendly  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  powers  : 
they  send  and  receive  ambassadors. 
The  wars  thenceforth  undertaken  by 
the  Hebrews,  are  ever  to  bear  the 
character  of  necessary  defence.  Jf 
the  enemy  appears  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  demands  a  tribute,  the 
Israelites  will  yield,  rather  than  shed 
their  blood  in  a  strife,  the  result  of 
which  is  hopeless  ;  but  if  the  enemy 
threatens  with  destruction  the  law 
of  the  land, — the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, then,  however  innumerable  his 
masses  of  infantry,  of  horses,  and 
chariots,,  no  choice  is  left  but  to  re- 
sist, conquer,  or  die. 

The  Hebrew  who  settles  in  a 
foreign  land,  is  bound  to  seek  his 
own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  dwells. 

The  increase  of  population  in  a 
land,  is  the  consequence  and  the 
proof  of  its  wise  legislation.  The 


number  of  inhabitants  becomes  mul- 
tiplied by  an  abundance  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  by  that  se- 
curity which  is  the  produce  of  ge- 
neral activity  and  a  wholesome 
administration  of  the  laws.  An 
abundance  of  every  thing  desirable 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of 
a  progressive  population. 

Celibacy  is  reproved ;  paternal 
authority  has  its  limits,  and  ceases 
at  the  age  of  virility. 

The  women  are  citizens,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  various  especial  laws  adap- 
ted to  their  particular  nature,  and 
rendered  imperative  by  the  climate 
they  are  called  to  inhabit. 

The  written  laws  of  morality  en- 
join the  adoration  of  the  Eternal ; 
a  continual  searching  after  his  word, 
which  is  the  expression  of  right, 
reason,  and  popular  utility;  patriot- 
ism j  a  knowledge  of  the  national 
laws  ;  an  utter  abhorrence  of  slavery 
and  of  the  superstitious  customs  of 
that  epoch  ;  mutual  attachment  be- 
tween the  citizens  $  utmost  bene- 
volence towards  the  stranger  $  po- 
sitive tolerance  ;  pardon  for  received 
injury ;  the  obligation  to  render 
good  for  evil ;  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  ;  respect  for  the  weaker  sex ; 
respectful  behaviour  and  devoted 
love  towards  parents,  aged  people, 
men  endowed  with  wisdom,  magis- 
trates, warriors ;  hospitality  ;  the 
zeal  of  friendship  ;  active  charity  in 
behalf  of  the  native  or  foreign  in- 
digent. 

Particular  sanitary  regulations 
ensure  health  to  the  people,  and 
maintain  a  simplicity  of  manners, 
even  in  the  midst  of  opulence. 

The  statutes  for  regulating  the 
religious  ceremonies,  aim  either  at 
a  proper  application  of  long  known 
usages,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  to 
avert,  by  leading  into  a  different 
channel,  the  baneful  influence  of 
existing  customs ;  to  guide  the  spirit 
of  the  people  towards  the  eternal 
unity  and  the  law;  and  lastly,  to 
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be  a  protecting  rampart  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compact. 

General  and  especial  assemblies, 
at  fixed  terms,  are  the  mighty  safe- 
guards of  the  whole  institution. 

Finally,  however  stormy  be  the 
fate  of  the  people,  Israel  is  immor- 
tal. 

Such  is  the  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
legislation  delivered  through  Moses, 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  What- 
ever objections  may  be  raised  against 
it ;  however  the  knife  of  criticism 
may  dismember  it  — such  as  Moses 
expounded  it,  will  ever  be  the  course 
of  things ;  the  order  of  general 
events  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  his 
prophetic  words.  Several  points  of 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  may 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  with  the 
Hebrew  law,  such  as,  the  authority 
allowed  to  old  age,  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  lands  ;  the  numerous  duties 
incumbent  on  the  Spartan  citizen  j 
the  care  taken  of  the  health  of  the 
Lacedemonians  ;  the  national  festi- 
vities ;  the  attachment  they  inspire 
to  their  native  land  and  its  laws  : 
but  the  legislation  of  the  Laconian 
with  its  great  applicability  in  a  state 
of  war,  did  not  draw  its  principal 
strength  from  the  primary  and  gene- 


ral wants  of  mankind,  as  did  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Lycurgus 
taught  his  citizens  how  to  suffer. 
Moses  showed  his  brethren  how  to 
enjoy.  And  nevertheless,  who,  better 
than  the  disciples  of  Moses,  knew 
how  to  bear  the  load  of  pain  ? 
"  Alas !"  was  the  cry  of  every 
Hebrew,  during  centuries  of  tribu- 
lation, "  he  has  predicted  our  de- 
solation— it  is  come  to  pass ;  he 
has  said  ye  shall  rise  again — we 
live  in  hopes  !"  The  wise  men  of 
Israel  cast  a  glance  on  the  nations 
who  domineered  over  them  and  said, 
"  Why  should  we  renounce  what  we 
have  proved  to  be  useful  and  just  ? 
What  is  offered  to  us  in  exchange 
for  the  compact  sworn  by  our  fore- 
fathers ?  The  nations  around  us 
are  enslaved  :  the  power  of  individ- 
uals is  every  where  far  above  the 
might  of  the  law  ;  the  sacred  name 
of  God  is  invoked  for  the  advantage 
of  pride  and  rapacity.  Let  us  then 
patiently  bear  our  sufferings  !  Cen- 
turies are  but  as  years  in  the  age  of 
a  people  ;  and  these  days  of  humili- 
ation and  pain  will  become  our  glory, 
the  instruction  of  the  world,  and  the 
happiness  of  our  children  !" 

T.T. 


II.     THE  MISFINA. 

Mesecheth  Aboth :  "  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  FATHERS," 

1    COMMENTS  BY  NAPHTALI    HIRTS  WESSELY. 

(Continued from  page  68.) 

R.  JONATHAN  said,  "  Whosoever  performeth  the  Law  in  poverty,  will  eventually  perform 
it  in  affluence ;  but  he  who  sets  aside  the  law,  on  account  of  his  riches,  will  eventually 
set  it  aside  from  poverty."  (iv.  11.) 


COMMENTARY.  "  Whosoever  per- 
formed the  lav),  fyc"  The  maxim 
which  our  teacher  here  presents  to 
us,  appears  at  first  sight,  not  only 
paradoxical,  but  actually  contrary  to 
truth  and  every  day  experience. 
We  need  no  great  exertion  of  our 
powers  of  observation,  in  order  to 
find  numerous  instances  which  con- 
tradict the  assertion  of  our  teacher, 
that  he  who  performs  the  law  in 


poverty,  will  eventually  perform  it 
in  affluence.  How  many  wise,  pious, 
and  virtuous  men,  who  observed 
every  iota  of  the  divine  laws  with 
sincerity  and  pure  devotion,  who 
triumphed  over  every  temptation, 
and  rose  superior  to  all  worldly  al- 
lurements ; — how  many  of  these  great 
and  good  men  did,  as  history  relates, 
spend  their  days  in  indigence,  and 
close  their  lives  in  destitution  ? 
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How  many  good  and  upright  men, 
strict  and  conscientious  observers  of 
the  law,  do  we  daily  behold,  who 
seal  a  life  of  want  and  care,  by  a 
death,  which  leaves  their  destitute 
families  exposed  to  all  the  sufferings 
of  extreme  poverty  ?  How  then  can 
our  teacher  so  positively  maintain, 
that  whosoever  performs  the  law 
when  poor,  will  eventually  do  so  as 
a  rich  man ;  for  our  teacher  does 
not  speak  hesitatingly,  as  if  in  doubt  : 
he  does  not  say,  "  will  continue  to 
do  so  when,  or  if,  he  becomes  rich ;" 
or,  "  may  eventually  do  so  in  afflu- 
ence;" but  he  positively  and  most 
pointedly  declares,  he  WILL  do  so  in 
affluence.  How  then  are  we  to  re- 
concile this  assertion  with  the  facts 
with  which  daily  experience  makes 
us  acquainted  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion 
of  our  teacher,  that  "  he  who  sets 
aside  the  law  on  account  of  his 
riches,  will  eventually  set  it  aside 
from  poverty,"  is  still  more  startling 
and  irreconcilable  to  our  reason,  to 
truth,  and  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  'such  as  we  have  daily  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing.  The 
pages  of  history  are  filled  with  the 
recital  of  great  crimes,  and  the 
names  of  great  criminals,  who  not 
only  set  aside,  but  daringly  viulafed 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  but 
who  prospered  in  their  wickedness, 
enjoyed  riches, power,  and  influence, 
and  left  the  golden  fruits  of  their 
crimes  to  their  children  and  child- 
ren's children,  to  have  and  to  hold 
for  ever.  Nor  are  these  examples 
confined  to  the  annals  of  history. 
Who  among  us  does  not,  in  his  or- 
dinary intercourse  with  men,  and 
the  observations  he  makes  on  their 
conduct,  meet  with  some  unprinci- 
pled character,  who  violates  every 
obligation  of  honour  and  honesty, 
every  precept  of  the  law  of  God, 
when  his  interest,  the  increase  of 
his  riches,  or  the  preservation  of  his 
ill-gotten  treasures,  seem  to  require 
such  violation :  but  who  lives  in 


abundance  and  bequeaths  the  stores 
his  rapacity  has  collected,  to  his  de- 
scendants. And  yet  our  teacher 
most  positively  declares  that  such  a 
man  "  WILL  eventually  set  aside  the 
law  from  poverty."  This  assertion, 
as  we  said  before,  appears  even 
more  startling,  than  that  the  poor 
observer  of  the  law  will  eventually 
become  rich.  For  all  men  know 
there  is  none  so  righteous,  that  he 
should  always  do  good  and  never 
sin,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If 
therefore,  they  should  behold  a  pious 
observer  of  the  law,  who  lives  in 
penury  and  dies  in  destitution,  it 
does  riot  in  the  same  degree  sur- 
prise mankind,  or  so  completely  con- 
tradict the  assertion  of  our  teacher, 
as  if  the  wicked  prosper.  For  in 
the  former  case,  the  inference  gene- 
rally drawn  is,  he  must  have  com- 
mitted some  secret  transgression, 
where  no  eye,  save  the  Omniscient, 
saw  him  :  and  he  who  profanes 
the  holy  name  of  God  in  secret,  is 
punished  in  public  :  or,  perhaps,  he 
has  harboured  sinful  thoughts,  for 
which  he  is  punished,  for  no  man  is 
exempt  from  sinful  thoughts.  Thus 
as  men  only  see  the  outward  acts 
and  appearances,  whereas  God  seeth 
the  heart,  it  is  possible  that  he,  who 
to  human  eyes  appears  righteous 
and  observant  of  the  law,  is  known 
to  the  Deity  as  a  wicked  transgres- 
sor. But  no  such  doubt  can  exist 
with  respect  to  him  who  publicly 
violates  the  law,  who  is  known 
and  seen  by  all,  to  disregard  virtue 
and  practise  vice,  to  set  at  defiance 
every  sacred  precept,  to  obey  but 
the  dictates  of  his  own  unsatiable 
selfishness,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
prospers  in  his  undertakings,  lives 
in  affluence,  and  dies  in  riches.  Of 
him  it  can  not  be  supposed,  that 
the  good  deeds  he  may  have  done  in 
secret,  overbalance  the  sins  he  pub- 
licly committed;  and  that  although 
men,  judging  from  outward  actions 
and  appearances,  call  him  wicked, 
he  is  known  to  the  Deity  as  right- 
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ecus.  For  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  strive  to  appear  worse  than  we 
really  are,  whereas  it  is  perfectly  in 
our  nature  to  wish  to  appear  better 
than  we  are.  While  therefore,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  seemingly  right- 
eous man  contrives  to  hide  his  real 
sins  from  human  knowledge,  it  is 
far  less  so  that  the  seemingly  wick- 
ed man  should  be  at  equal  pains  to 
hide  his  good  deeds.  Therefore, 
while  it  is  possible  that  the  first 
part  of  our  teacher's  maxim  is  true, 
and  that  the  exceptions  we  behold 
to  his  rule  are  owing  to  imperfect 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
observer  of  the  law,  the  second 
half  of  his  maxim  appears  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  experience  and 
every  day  example. 

This  Mishna,  from  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, has  at  all  times  occupied  the 
attention  of  commentators,  and  va- 
rious opinions  have  been  advanced 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  our  teacher,  and  to  rescue  this 
maxim  from  the  charge  of  being 
paradoxical.  Thus  one  commenta- 
tor says,  that,  poverty  is  the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  a  man's 
true  disposition.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing his  manifold  wants,  the  poor 
man  remains  honest  ;  if,  notwith- 
standing his  unceasing  drudgery,  he 
still  finds  time  to  perform  his  religi- 
ous duties  ;  if,  notwithstanding  his 
moral  and  physical  sufferings,  he 
still  continues  resigned  and  submis- 
sive to  the  will  of  God:  if  we  thus 
behold  a  man  whose  love  and  de- 
votion to  his  God,  and  obedience  to 
the  holy  law,  will  bear  that  most 
searching  of  all  tests,  poverty,  we 
may  be  sure  that  if  it  should  please 
providence  to  bless  this  man  with 
riches,  he  would  still  continue  stead- 
fast in  his  faith,  devoted  to  God, 
and  obedient  to  the  law.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  see  a  man 
who  is  blessed  with  riches,  but  who 
is  so  addicted  to  worldly  pursuits,  to 
egotism,  and  sensuality,  that  al- 


though his  wants  are  most  amply 
provided  for,  he  still  seeks  to  in- 
crease his  stores  j  that  although  his 
wealth  places  him  above  the  temp- 
tation to  take  any  advantage  of  his 
neighbour,  he  is  still  intent  on  out- 
witting those  with  whom  he  has 
any  dealings;  that  although  he  has 
leisure  sufficient  to  acquit  himself 
properly  of  his  religious  duties,  he 
still  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  some  gainful  pursuit,  or  to  the 
gratification  of  some  fancy  engen- 
dered by  his  capricious  mind  :  if 
we  see  a  man  who  thus  abuses  the 
trust  that  has  been  confided  to  him, 
riches,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
should  it  please  providence  to  de- 
prive that  man  of  the  boon  of  which 
he  proves  himself  unworthy,  and 
to  reduce  him  to  poverty  j — he  will 
persevere  in  his  disregard  of  the 
law,  and  succumb  to  every  temp- 
tation which  his  altered  circum- 
stances may  throw  in  his  way. 

Another  commentator  says  :  po- 
verty is  the  best  school  of  virtue,  as 
it  teaches  the  mind  to  be  humble  and 
to  subdue  the  force  of  passions  and 
desires,  which,  not  being  gratified, 
become  blunted  and  extinguished. 
Riches,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
dangerons  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
inasmuch  as  they  engender  pride, 
haughtiness,  and  self  confidence,  as 
the  wise  monarch  observes  :  "  The 
rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong 
city,  and  as  an  high  wall  in  his 
own  conceit.  The  poor  useth  in- 
treaiies,  but  the  rich  answereth 
roughly"  (Prov.  xviii.  11,  23). 
That,  therefore,  when  the  mind 
has  been  properly  trained  in  the 
school  of  poverty  and  adversity,  the 
lessons  they  impart  are  not  easily 
forgotten  ;  and  that  should  a  man  so 
trained  ever  acquire  riches,  he  will 
still  persist  in  his  humility  and  de- 
votion to  God.  Whereas  the  man 
who  has  been  reared  in  the  school 
of  affluence  and  prosperity,  cannot 
wean  his  mind  from  the  lessons  of 
self-importance  and  pride  which  he 
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has  there  imbibed  ;  so  that  if  he 
loses  his  darling  wealth,  and  becomes 
poor,  he  is  allogelher  unfitted  for 
the  change  his  circumstances  have 
undergone.  Ill-dissembled  envy, 
scorn,  and  pride,  mark  his  conduct 
towards  men ;  unavailing  regrets, 
repining,  and  murmurs,  express  how 
little  contented  he  is  with  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence.  So  that, 
therefore,  poverty  cannot  produce 
any  wholesome  reformation  in  his 
mind,  which  is  not  properly  trained 
to  receive  its  lessons. 

We  might  go  on  and  cite  various 
other  opinions,  expressed  by  com- 
mentators,, in  order  to  explain  this 
difficult  Mishna.  But  as  they  all  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  teacher 
makes  a  positive  assertion,  whereas 
all  their  expositions  of  his  meaning 
rest  on  hypothesis  j  we  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  when  we 
say,  that  these  various  commenta- 
tors, however  ingenious,  have  not 
reconciled  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions which  this  maxim  of  our 
teacher  offers  to  daily  experience. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  a  few  words 
offer  our  own  views  of  the  sense  in 
which  this  Mishna  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  decide  whether  our  exposition 
appears  to  him  more  satisfactory 
than  those  which  we  have  cited. 

According  to  our  opinion,  then, 
our  teacher  in  propounding  this 
maxim  intended  it  as  a  continuation 
of  Ben-Zomas  saying,  "  Who  is 
truly  rich  ?  He  who  is  contented 
with  his  lot."*  In  that  saying  he 
had  shewn  to  us  what  are  true 
riches,  and  had  also  proved  that  a 
man  may  be  poor,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  extent  of  his  possessions. 
His  words  on  that  occasion  are, 
"  He  is  not  rich,  whose  house  is 
filled  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious 
stones ;  who,  adding  daily  to  his 
wealth,  is  still  intent  on  a  further 
increase  of  his  store.  No,  it  is 
not  this  insatiable  spirit  of  acquisi- 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  355. 


tion,  which,  disregarding  what  it 
has,  pines  for  that  which  it  has  not 
yet,  that  the  sacred  Scripture  dignifies 
with  the  name  of  '  wealth,'  and  ho- 
nours with  its  commendation;  but  it 
is  that  spirit  of  contentment  which, 
satisfied  with  its  portion,  be  that 
portion  large  or  small,  rejoices  in 
the  bounty  of  Providence.  This 
contented  disposition  it  is  which 
constitutes  true  riches,  and  is  accept- 
able in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of 
man."t 

This  explanation  of  the  meaning 
which  our  teacher  attaches  to  the 
words  "riches  or  wealth"  will  enable 
us  perfectly  to  understand  him  when 
he  says  that  "  whosoever  performeth 
the  law  in  poverty,  will  eventually 
perform  it  in  affluence."  He  does 
not  mean  material  wealth,  flocks 
and  herds,  houses  and  lands,  gold 
and  silver  -,  for  all  this,  as  he  has 
expressly  informed  us,  does  not  con- 
stitute true  riches.  But  he  tells  us 
that  the  man  who,  notwithstanding 
his  scanty  portion  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  is  truly  devoted  to  his 
God,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  its  com- 
mandments, that  man  will,  from 
persevering  in  his  duty,  eventually 
attain  that  contented  disposition  and 
spirit  of  satisfaction  which  alone 
constitutes  real  wealth.  And  this  he 
cannot  fail  of  doing ;  for  as  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  derive  inward  satisfac- 
tion from  the  performance  of  our 
duties,  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  the 
more  difficult  we  have  found  that 
performance,  the  more  obstacles  we 
had  to  surmount,  the  more  impedi- 
ments to  remove,  the  greater  will 
be  our  inward  satisfaction.  He 
therefore  who,  spite  of  penury  and 
distress — assailed  by  temptation,  and 
urged  on  to  do  wrong  by  his  phv- 
sical  wants — still  perseveres  in  the 
path  of  rectitude,  and  obeys  the 
law,  he  may  be  assured  that  inward 
satisfaction,  commensurate  with  his 
mental  firmness,  will  be  the  reward, 
t  Ibid. 
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far  exceeding  the  glittering  dross 
which  men  call  gold,  that  awaits 
him. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  "  He  who 
sets  aside  the  law  on  account  of  his 
riches,  will  eventually  set  it  aside 
from  poverty."  Our  teacher  has 
told  us  who  is  truly  poor.  His 
words  are  :  "  He  who  is  not  satis- 
fied is  poor,  though  his  treasury 
overflow  with  millions,  and  his  pos- 
sessions extend  to  the  furthest  In- 
dia ;  he  is  poor  in  his  own  estima- 
tion ;  he  is  wretched  in  his  own 
mind.  For  what  are  his  havings, 
in  comparison  with  his  desires."* 
The  man  whose  soul  is  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  goods  of 
this  world,  that  through  them  he 
sets  aside  the  law  and  neglects  its 
observance,  will  eventually  find  him- 
self in  the  state  our  teacher  has  de- 
scribed :  he  will  be  poor  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  wretched  in  his  own 
mind.  For,  as  our  teacher  observed, 
"  His  days  and  nights  are  passed 
in  fear,  lest  he  should  lose  his 
riches,  and  in  care  how  to  preserve 
them  ;  and  when  he  hears  of  another 
more  wealthy  than  himself,  envy 
gnaws  on  his  heart  and  consumes 
his  flesh.  Impossible  it  is  for  him 
joyfully  to  serve  the  Lord,  for  he 
knows  no  other  joy  than  to  heap 
gold  on  gold,  possession  on  posses- 
sion ;  and  when  this,  his  only  en- 
joyment, is  become  familiar  to  him, 
its  sense  is  lost,  and  he  goes  on 
acquiring,  not  because  acquisition 
affords  him  any  pleasure,  but  because 
non-acquisition  is  a  positive  pain 
to  his  restless  mind.  His  heart  can- 
not be  perfect  with  God,  who  with- 
holds from  him  the  gratification  of 


his  desires,  and  whose  blessing, 
however  abundant,  is  not  commen- 
surate with  his  insatiable  longings  : 
for  he  knows  not,  and  feels  not, 
that  though  each  day  brought  its 
accumulation  of  wealth,  yet  each 
day  would  also  be  productive  of  ac- 
cumulated care  and  trouble,  the 
source  of  which  is  in  his  own 
wretched  mind  and  discontented 
temper."f  Such  is  the  state  of  him 
who  sets  aside  the  law  of  God,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  it  interferes  with  his 
darling  pursuit,  riches.  He  is  poor 
indeed.  And  this  state  he  may  be 
assured  will  be  his.  For  as  it  is  a 
fact,  that  whenever  we  neglect  or 
violate  our  duties,  we  feel  an  in- 
ward discontent,  which,  eventually, 
becomes  remorse,  and  destroys  our 
happiness  :  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  more  inducements  we  had  to 
perform  that  duty,  the  more  com- 
pletely the  means  were  in  our  own 
power,  and  the  performance  de- 
pendant on  our  volition,  the  greater 
will  be  that  inward  discontent, 
the  more  bitter  and  lasting  the 
pangs  of  remorse.  And  as  man 
has  not  a  more  sacred  duty  to  per- 
form than  to  obey  the  law  of  his 
God,  he  who  sets  aside  that  law  for 
any  earthly  consideration,  justly 
punishes  himself  by  producing  in 
his  own  mind  that  state  of  wretched 
discontent,  which  is  true  poverty. 

Such  is  the  explanation  we  have 
to  offer  of  this  maxim  in  question, 
which  will,  we  trust,  rescue  our 
teacher  from  the  accusation  of  ad- 
vancing a  paradox,  or  of  making  an 
assertion,  which  daily  experience 
contradicts. 


(To  be  continued.) 


III.  THE  TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM. 

(Concluded  from  page  90.) 

THE  heterogeneous  army  of  cru-    of  jealousy,  vanity,  and  discord,  to 
saders  contained  too  many  elements    ensure  to  the  Christian  world  a  last- 

*   Vide  Heb.  Ret.  Vol.  II.  p.  856.  f   Ibid. 
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ing    triumph   over    the    Moslems. 
Saladin,  the   hero  of   Saracen  ro- 
mance,   the    chivalrous    sultan    of 
Egypt,  aninveteratebutnoble  enemy 
to  the  Christian  name,  re-captured 
the  holy  town  in  the  year  1 188,  and 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  fairly 
baptized  with  rose-water,  to  wash 
it  of  the  stain  of  idolatry,  and  to 
render  it  again  worthy  of  Maho- 
metan   worship.       Such    reverses, 
however,  were  far  from  dishearten- 
ing the  zealous  champions  of  the 
cross.     As  early  as  the  year  1222 
Jerusalem  was,  for  the  fifth  time, 
a  Christian  metropolis.      Strenuous 
were  the  endeavours  its  possessors 
made  at  that  time,  to  build  their 
kingdom  upon  a  solid  foundation  j 
but  the  stars  in  their  course  fought 
against  them.     Only  twenty  years 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  holy  land, 
were  allotted  to  the  adorers  of  the 
Trinity,  by   the    Ruler   of   human 
events  :  the  fierce  Sultan  Nedjmed- 
din  surprised,  took,   and  dreadfully 
pillaged  Jerusalem,  while  his  hordes, 
sword  in  hand,  proclaimed  the  do- 
minion of  the  prophet.    Ultimately, 
in  the  year  1291,  a  band  of  freeboot- 
ers, an   amalgama  of  the  various 
Mahometan  tribes,  known   by  the 
name  of  the  Mamelukes,  drove  the 
last  Christian  soldier  from  the  Pales- 
tinian soil,  after  the   country  had 
witnessed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  bet  ween  the  then 
most  powerful  states  of  the  world, 
during  the  long  period  of  200  years. 
Since  that  epoch,  down  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  no  armed 
force  of  Christians  again  trod  the 
Holy  Land  with  the  intent  of  con- 
quest ;   and  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  the  French  expedition  we 
allude  to,  and  which  did  attempt  it 
in   1799,  at  all  deserved  the  name 
of  a  Christian  force. 

Thus  the  city  of  David  appeared 
for  ages,  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
world,  on  the  possession  of  which 
depended  the  sovereignty  of  the 
globe.  While  the  occupation  of 


the  country  was  thus  highly  yarned, 
the  legitimate  masters  met  with 
contempt  and  ill-treatment  from  the 
two  parties  that  tore  each  other  on 
and  for  their  territory  :  the  Jewish 
nation,  that  had  fallen  sword  in 
hand,  was  fought  for  like  the  body 
of  Patroclus  on  the  battle-field  of 
Troy,  with  that  essential  difference, 
that  Christianity,  the  daughter  of 
Judaism,  inhumanly  trampled  on 
her  parent,  while  she  eagerly  grasped 
after  her  spoil. 

The  Baharite  sultans  compelled 
the  Mamelukes  to  surrender,  and 
were  in  their  turn  forced  to  yield  to 
the  warlike  Circassians,  till  Selim  II., 
of  the  house  of  Othman,  attacked 
and  won  Palestine  in  the  year  1519, 
and  united  it  to  the  mighty  empire 
of  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
remained  down  to  the  most  recent 
date.  Nor  are  the  destinies  of  that 
country  settled  at  this  moment. 
The  Egyptian  and  the  Ottomite  are 
at  war  for  the  holy  soil,  although 
neither  is  the  rightful  owner. 

After  Sennacherib  had  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and,  in  the  true 
fashion  of  a  tyrant,  transplanted  the 
conquered  inhabitants  to  remote  pro- 
vinces of  his  vast  empire,  he,  or  his 
successor,  sent  in  their  stead  colo- 
nies of  Persians  and  Medians  to 
dwell  in  Samaria.  Those  idolaters, 
according  to  the  custom  of  all  Pa- 
gans, thought  it  necessary  to  pay 
homage  to  the  local  deity  of  their 
new  colony  j  and  consequently  took 
upon  themselves  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  without  however  re- 
linquishing their  idolatrous  practices. 
In  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Zion, 
they  constructed  a  fane  on  Mount 
Garizim.  The  honour  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  temple  was  after- 
wards conferred  on  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  ;  but  when  Hyrcan  Maccabeus 
marched  against  the  Syrians,  and 
found  that  the  town  of  Sichem,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
had  become  the  close  ally  to  the 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  he  laid  siege  to 


. 
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arizim,  took  the  fort  by  storm,  selves  observed,  constitute  all  the 

and  demolished  the  temple  and  the  appurtenances  of  the  only  temples 

statue  of  Zeus,  200  years  after  the  the  Hebrews  of  the  present  day  pos- 

foundation  of  that  edifice.  sess.  There  they  congregate  to 

In  Egypt  too,  Onias,  son  of  the  pray  with  covered  heads,  faithful  to 

high-priest  of  that  name,  who  had  the  ancient  costume  of  turbans, 

been  stripped  of  his  dignity  by  the  which  were  closely  fastened  to  the 

Syrian  king,  erected  a  temple  close  neck  ;  and  they  throw  over  their 

to  Heliopolis,  where  the  Lord  of  shoulders  a  kind  of  shawl,  called 

Hosts  was  worshipped  in  purity  ;  Taleth,  marked  with  a  border  of 

but  the  Roman  proconsul  caused  it  hyacinth  colour,  and  fringed  at  the 

to  be  shut  up  after  the  destruction  four  corners  with  small  cords,  re- 


of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 


presenting  the  ten  commandments, 


While  a  Jewish  kingdom  was  in  according  to  that  statute  of  Moses  : 
existence,  the  citizens  of  provincial  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel," 
towns  used  to  meet  at  the  city  and  bid  them  make  them  fringes 
gates  to  read  the  law,  adore  their  in  the  borders  of  their  garments 
God,  and  consult  on  their  civic  af-  throughout  their  generations,  and  that 
fairs.  During  the  Babylonish  cap-  they  put  on  the  fringe  of  the  bor- 
ders a  ribbon  of  blue.  And  it  shall 
be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  you 
may  look  upon  it  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
do  them  ;  and  that  ye  seek  not  after 
your  own  hearts  and  your  own  eyes, 
after  which  ye  used  to  go  ;  but  that 


tivity,  they  substituted  synagogues  j 
i.  e.  assemblies,  in  buildings  selected 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  former  me- 
thod of  congregating.  The  presence 
of  priests  is  not  indispensable  in  such 
an  assembly.  Ten  Israelites  have 
the  right  to  open  a  religious  meet- 
ing. A  table  to  represent  the  altar  j 


you  may  remember  and  do  all  my 


a  wooden  case  to  contain  the  books  commandments,  and  be  holy  unto 

of  the  law,  written  on  parchment-  your  God.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 

rolls  j  some  chandeliers ;  a  gallery  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land 

whence  females  can  hear  and  see  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God." 


the   service,   without  being  them- 


T.T. 
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Sepher  Ihkarim :  "  THH  BOOK  OF  PRINCIPLES  t"  BY  R.  JOSEPH  ALBO. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

CHAPTER  xxix.  each  of  which  is  coupled  with  the 

THE  third  opinion,  which  is  the  promise  of  long  life  j  namely,  "Ho- 
reverse  of  the  second,  has  been  nour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  as 
adopted  by  some  of  our  Rabbies,  the  Lord  thy  God  has  commanded 
who  maintain,  that  "  the  reward  of  thee,  that  thy  days  may  be  pro- 
virtue  is  granted  in  another  world."  longed,  and  that  it  may  go  well  with 
(Talmud  tr.  Kedushin,fo.  38.)  And  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
they  adduce,  in  support  of  their  ar-  God  giveth  thee"  (Deut.  v.  16)  : 
gumeut,  the  instance  of  a  man  who  and  "  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be 
is  commanded  by  his  father  to  as-  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree, 
cend  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be 
find  a  bird's  nest.  The  man  obeys,  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the  dam 
ascends,  finds  a  nest,  which  he  sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the 
takes,  letting  the  dam  fly,  according  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam 
to  the  precept  of  the  law.  He  has  with  the  young  :  but  thou  shalt  in 
thus  obeyed  two  commandments,  any  wise  let  the  dam  go  and  take  the 
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young  to  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong 
thy  days"  (Deut.  xxii.  6,7).  But 
when  this  man,  obedient  to  the  law, 
and  rewarded  by  a  twofold  promise 
of  long  life  and  happiness,  descends 
the  ladder  on  which  he  mounted, 
his  foot  slips,  he  falls,  and  is  killed 
on  the  spot;  what  then  becomes  of 
the  promise  made  to  him  by  holy 
writ  ?  where  is  he  to  look  for  that 
prolongation  of  days  to  which  he  is 
entitled  by  virtue  of  the  promise  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  scriptures  ?  To 
these  questions,  the  adherents  of 
this  opinion  reply :  the  promise, 
"  that  it  will  be  well  with  thee,"  is 
fulfilled  in  the  land  where  all  is  well ; 
"that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days" 
in  that  region  of  bliss  where  days 
are  prolonged  without  end.  And 
that  accordingly,  the  reward  pro- 
mised in  the  scriptures  is  spiritual, 
arid  bestowed  on  man  after  death. 

This  opinion  has  been  embraced 
by  many  great  philosophers,  and 
likewise  by  eminent  divines,  who 
maintain,  that  the  perfection  of  pur- 
pose bestowed  on  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  endowed  with 
an  intellectual  soul,  is  to  be  attained 
only  after  death,  when  the  soul  is 
altogether  separated  from  its  ma- 
terial wrapper,  and  freed  from  the 
trammels  imposed  by  an  earthly  body, 
For  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  the 
pre-eminence  of  intellectual  perfec- 
tion corresponds  with  the  degree  of 
intellectual  worth  ;  and  the  greater 
is  that  degree  of  worth,  the  greater 
will  likewise  be  the  corresponding 
degree  of  perfection.  And  as  the 
great  pre-eminence  of  man  above  all 
other  animals  arises  from  his  being 
gifted  with  an  intellectual  soul,  it 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  his  perfection  (or  reward)  ought 
to  be  intellectual  only.  For  were  that 
perfection  and  reward  attached  to  any 
thing  material  orcorporeal,  which  man 
has  in  common  with  his  brute  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  evident,  that  his  intel- 
lectual soul  would  be  bestowed  on 


him,  not  as  a  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence, but  as  a  punishment.  The 
brutes,  as  a  consequence  of  being 
divested  of  reason,  and  not  intel- 
lectual, live  without  care  or  fear ; 
they  have  no  forethought  of  im- 
pending death,  no  sense  of  ills  to 
come ;  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  dangers  which  threaten 
from  a  distance,  nor  feel  any  pain 
until  it  actually  bvfalls  them.  Where- 
as man,  in  consequence  of  being 
gifted  with  reason  and  intellect, 
lives  in  continued  care  and  fear : 
the  thought  of  death  is  often  pre- 
sent to  his  mind }  future  ills  haunt 
his  imagination  ;  distant  dangers 
disturbhistranquillity ;  and  hesuffers 
by  anticipation,  those  pains  which 
his  judgment  enables  him  to  discern 
from  afar.  Thus,  while  the  life  of 
the  brute  is  one  of  care-free  enjoy- 
ment of  present  good,  the  life  of  man 
is  perpetually  troubled  by  the  dread 
of  future  ills  j  so  that  if  the  perfec- 
tion and  reward  of  man  is,  like  that 
of  other  animals,  connected  with,  or 
attached  to,  his  corporeal  and  tem- 
poral being,  it  is  evident,  that  his 
intellectual  nature,  so  far  from  con- 
ferring any  pre-eminence  upon  him, 
is  an  actual  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
vents him  from  enjoying  that  care- 
free existence  which  is  the  portion, 
perfection,  and  reward  of  the  brute. 
And  as,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  brute,  be- 
cause it  is  intellectual,  it  follows, 
that  its  perfection  and  reward  must 
correspond  with  the  degree  of  its 
worth,  and,  therefore,  be  altogether 
intellectual  or  spiritual. 

This  opinion  of  philosophers, 
which  has  likewise  been  adopted 
by  many  divines,  denies  the  cogni- 
zance which  divine  providence  takes 
of  terrestrial  affairs,  and  the  actions 
of  man,  although  it  establishes  the 
fact,  that  there  is,  and  must  be,  a 
reward  afforded  to  man  after  his 
death,  and  when  the  union  subsist- 
ing between  the  soul  and  the  body 
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is  been  dissolved.  But  though 
this  opinion,  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  supported,  completely 
refute  the  assertion  of  him  who  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  spiritual  per- 
fection, and  that  whatever  reward 
is  conferred  on  man  is  temporal, 
corporeal,  and  limited  to  his  present 
existence  :  though  they  completely 
refute  this  assertion,  yet  they  do 
not  go  sufficiently  far  to  prove,  that 
there  can  be  no  temporal  rewards 
whatever  j  or,  in  other  words,  that 
divine  providence  does  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  terrestrial  affairs  and  the 
actions  of  man.  For  it  is  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  spiritual  es- 
sence of  man  alone  survives  the 
body,  and  is  capable  of  lasting  per- 
fection. But  the  force  of  intellect 
in  man  is  but  a  faculty,  and  can, 
therefore,  not  be  said  to  survive  : 
for  a  faculty,  or  force,  is  not  a  thing 
self-existing  and  independent  of 
the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  the  know- 
ledge, which  is  acquired  by  means 
of  the  force  of  reason  or  intellect  is 
immortal,  and  survives  the  perish- 
able body;  that  there  is  a  combina- 
tion between  the  understanding,  him 
who  understands,  and  the  objects  to 
be  understood,  which  are  all  con- 
centrated by  the  force  of  reason. 
That  this  concentration  is  impe- 
rishable, and  to  attain  it  is  alike 
the  purpose  for  which  man  is  cre- 
ated, and  the  supreme  felicity  to 
which  he  is  appointed.  This,  we 
repeat,  cannot  be  said,  for  it  is  a 
mistake  which  we  have  already  re- 
futed, and  fully  set  at  rest,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  our  third  division.* 
Therefore,  some  sages  asserted,  that 
the  soul  was  a  self- existing  spiritual 
essence,  adapted  for  the  reception 
of,  and  combination  with,  reason  or 
intellect.  So  that  though  this  com- 
bination should  cease,  the  soul  still 
retains  its  power  of  duration,  inas- 
much as  it  is  an  independent  and 
self-existing  essence^  but  that  it  ac- 
*  Vidt  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  250. 


quires  perfection  and  felicity,  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  in  under- 
standing which  it  has  made  by  means 
of  that  combination.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  likewise  erroneous  : 
for  though  the  soul  may  be  a  self- 
existing  spiritual  essence,  still,  if 
its  perfection  and  felicity  is  depend- 
ant on  the  progress  it  has  made  in 
knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  could  lay 
claim  thereto.  So  that  it  might  be 
said,  that  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato,  and 
the  few  who  equalled  them,  attained 
the  superior  knowledge  which  leads 
to  perfection,  the  only  purpose  for 
which  man  is  created  j  whereas,  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  not  being  able 
to  attain  that  knowledge,  are  cre- 
ated in  vain,  and  not  superior  to 
other  animals.  And  if  some  gene- 
rations were  to  pass  without  pro- 
ducing any  man  so  pre-eminent 
as  Socrates  or  as  Plato,  then  these 
entire  generaiions  form  an  hiatus 
in  the  annals  of  creation,  and  are 
to  be  accounted  as  nori- existing. 
Such  being  the  obvious  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  we 
are  analysing,  it  follows  that  this 
opinion  is  not  only  erroneous,  but 
also  most  presumptuous,  inasmuch 
as  it  imputes  to  the  Deity  a  want 
of  design  in  his  works,  he  having 
created  so  vast  a  majority  of  man- 
kind in  vain,  and  without  any  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  as  they  do  not 
define  what  kind  of  knowledge  it  is, 
which  is  thus  to  entitle  its  possessor 
to  a  lot  so  greatly  preferable  to  that 
of  his  fellow  men,  even  a  man  most 
pre-eminently  gifted  with  wisdom, 
science,  and  knowledge,  may  still 
be  unable  to  attain  perfection,  as 
his  knowledge  is  not  of  the  right 
sort  j  for  surely  it  is  not  mathe- 
matics, or  chemistry,  or  astronomy, 
that  can,  abstractedly,  bestow  any 
perfection  on  the  soul  j  arid  their 
utility  can  only  be  to  prepare  it  for 
a  greater  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  great  Author  of  nature, 
and  with  his  works.  It  is  therefore 
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impossible  that  immortality  should 
be  the  result  of  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  either  of  these  sciences  only. 

The  fourth  opinion,  therefore, 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with 
holy  writ,  has  for  its  basis  the  axiom 
that  the  soul  is  a  self-existing  spi- 
ritual essence,  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception of,  and  combination  with, 
knowledge  of  the  Deity  in  parti- 
cular, but  not  of  knowledge  in  the 
abstract.  And  as  soon  as  the  soul 
has  imbibed  in  any  degree,  however 
small,  a  particle  of  that  knowledge, 
it  becomes  a  step  towards  eternal 
perfection  j  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
divine  law,  dictates  that  the  due  and 
firm  observance  of  one  command- 
ment, will  enable  man  to  attain  the 
perfection  of  his  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  this  assertion  is  liable  to 
the  following  objection ;  namely, 
Why  are  so  many  commandments 
enjoined  when  one  is  sufficient? 
But  this  objection  we  meet  by  say- 
ing, that  in  the  same  manner  as 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  animals 
not  onlv  what  is  conducive  to  their 


welfare  and  perfection,  but  also  that 
which  renders  their  perfection  the 
greatest  possible,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  they  can  attain, 
(such  as  the  double  organs  of  the 
senses,  &c.,)  so  has  he  likewise  be- 
stowed on  us  the  manifold  com- 
mands of  the  law,  in  order  that  we 
too  may  be  provided  not  only  with 
that  which  is  conducive  to  our  wel- 
fare and  perfection,  but  also  with 
that  which  renders  our  perfection 
the  greatest  possible  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  nature,  we  can  attain  j 
and  likewise  that  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
our  being  may  be  abundantly  within 
our  reach,  as  the  impediments  which 
thwart  man  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  are  not  unknown  to  the 
great  Author  af  all.  Therefore  the 
law,  such  as  it  has  been  revealed  to 
us,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  duty 
thereby  acquired,  enable  every  man 
to  work  out  the  perfection  of  his 
purpose  by  obeying  any  one  of  its 
commandments  for  God's  sake,  and 
with  that  purity  and  intention  which 
the  knowledge  of  him  inspires. 


(To  be  continued.) 


V.     ON  THE  OFFICERS  OF  RELIGION  AMONGST  THE 
ISRAELITES. 


IN  the  public  offices  of  religion, 
it  is  necessary,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, that  some  person  should  pre- 
side j  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  that 
those  who  do  preside,  should  have 
been  appointed  by  a  sufficient  au- 
thority. So  much  does  this  ap- 
pear to  have  its  foundation  in  na- 
ture, that  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
public  institution  of  religion,  that 
was  wholly  destitute  of  some  direct- 
ing or  presiding  leader. 

Under  the  economy  which  the 
Deity  vouchsafed  to  institute  for 
his  chosen  people,  through  Moses 
his  servant,  there  was  such  an  order 
of  men  j  but  it  was  a  feature  pecu- 


liar to  that  economy  that  this  order 
was  restricted  to  one  particular  fa- 
mily, and  that  no  individual  of  any 
other  than  the  family  thus  especially 
appointed,  could  be  adopted  into  this 
order.  It  was  declared  to  be  here- 
ditary in  the  tribe  or  family  of  Levy. 
The  higher  functions  of  the  sacer- 
dotal office  were  entrusted  to  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  the  Levite,  a 
brother  of  Moses ;  the  lower  offices 
about  the  tabernacle  to  his  kinsmen, 
the  Levites;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  a  religious  common- 
wealth like  that  of  Israel,  in  which 
the  sacred  ministrations  were  so 
operose,  and  so  much  dependant 
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upon  punctuality  and  exactness  in 
all  the  services  of  the  altar,  and 
every  the  minutest  circumstance 
which  attended  them,  there  appears 
an  evident  propriety  in  such  a  desig- 
nation. 

During  the  patriarchal  ages,  to 
preside  in  the  offices  of  religion  had 
been  the  privilege  of  primogeniture. 
But  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  soon  the 
greatest  corruptions  in  religion  might 
arise  from  that  privilege.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience — which  was  the 
almost  unavoidable  consequence  of 
such  a  state  of  things — might  have 
been  one  reason  (and  a  very  wise 
one  it  would  have  been  too)  why, 
under  the  Mosiac  dispensation,  the 
pontifical  order  was  restricted  to 
on  particular  family,  who,  in  all 
their  ministrations,  should  be  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  directions  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  and  which  had 
been  communicated  to  them.  But 
another  equally  great  advantage  was 
also  likely  to  result  from  this  're- 
striction. Those  who  were  to  of- 
ficiate in  the  services  of  religion 
would  probably  be  better  educated 
for  them  than  otherwise  they  would 
have  been.  And  as  the  subsistence 
both  of  priests  and  of  Levites  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  their  respective 
offices — as  in  the  general  division 
of  the  land,  no  portion  whatever 
had  been  assigned  to  them — it  was 
to  be  expected  that  every  attention 
would  be  paid  by  them  to  duties, 
to  the  performance  of  which  they 
were  altogether  indebted  for  the 
only  provision  which  the  law  al- 
lowed them. 

The  servants  of  God,  who  offi- 
ciated in  the  sacred  functions  of  re- 
ligion, consisted  of  different  classes 
or  orders.  Each  of  them,  the  high- 
priest,  priests,  and  Levites,  had  pe- 
culiar duties  assigned  to  them. 

The  high-priesthood  was  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and 
generally  descended  to  the  eldest 
«on  of  the  line  of  Eleazar — after  the 


death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron,  who  left 
no  issue  —  if  no  legal  imperfection 
disqualified  him  from  holding  it. 

As  the  high-  priest  was  at  the 
head  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  he 
might,  there  is  no  doubt,  officiate  in 
the  functions  of  the  inferior  priests, 
if  he  chose  so  to  do,  or  any  parti- 
cular exigency  required  it.  But 
there  were  two  great  privileges 
which  appertained  to  him  exclu- 
sively, and  which  it  would  have 
been  highly  impious  and  equally 
dangerous,  in  any  of  the  subordi- 
nate priests  to  have  usurped.  The 
one  was  the  privilege  of  officiating 
before  God  in  the  most  holy  place  on 
the  D'HIMPJ  DV,  "day  of  atone- 
ment." The  other  was  —  the  con- 
sulting the  Deity  on  important  mat- 
ters, relative  to  religion  on  public 
affairs,  by  means  of  the  oracular 
,  "  Urim  and  Thum- 


mm. 

The  original  opinions  respecting 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  oracular 
consultation  are  so  much  at  vari- 
ance, and  so  little  is  known  with 
certainty  on  this  subject,  that  ra- 
ther than  amuse  the  reader  with  con- 
jectures*, we  shall  not  attempt  to 
offer  any  explanation  as  to  what 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were,  or 
are  supposed  to  have  been,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
sulted. But  one  thing,  we  must 
observe,  there  was,  which  discovered 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  goodness 
in  the  appointment  of  this  oracle. 

Mankind,  very  probably  from  the 
easy  access  they  had  to  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  had  greatly 
abused  this  privilege.  The  Deity, 
therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  more  various,  or 
less  satisfying,  than  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
We  propose,  at  no  distant  period,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers'  curiosity,  rather 
than  for  any  real  information  we  can  afford 
them,  to  devote  an  article  to  this  subject  — 
EDITOR. 
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veneration  in  the  minds  of  men,  in 
after  ages,  was  pleased  for  this, 
among  other  wise  reasons — when 
he  deigned  to  declare  Israel  his  cho- 
sen people  —  to  take  up  his  special 
residence  in  that  apartment  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  was  called  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  To  this  apart- 
ment the  high-priest  alone  was  to 
have  access,  and  that  hut  once  a 
year,  let  the  necessities  of  the  state 
be  ever  so  urgent. 

But  in  order  that  the  leaders  of 
the  state  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  supreme  Ruler  of 
Israel,  whenever  circumstances  of 
importance  rendered  it  needful  that 
they  should  learn  his  directions,  the 
high-priest  was  not  restricted  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  or  to  the  taber- 
nacle, but  was  permitted  to  approach 
and  consult  the  Deity  at  any  place, 
and  on  every  pressing  occasion. 
Thus  we  read,  "  And  David  knew 
that  Saul  secretly  practised  mischief 
against  him,  and  he  said  to  Abiathar, 
the  priest,  Bring  hither  the  ephod. 
Then  said  David,  O  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  thy  servant  hath  certainly 
heard  that  Saul  seeketh  to  come  to 
Keilah,  to  destroy  the  city  for  my 
sake.  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  de- 
liver me  up  into  his  hand  ?  Will 
Saul  come  down  as  thy  servant  has 
heard  ?  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
beseech  thee,  tell  thy  servant.  And 
the  Lord  said,  He  will  come  down. 
Then  said  David,  Will  the  men  of 
Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men  into 
the  hand  of  Saul  ?  And  the  Lord 
said  they  will  deliver  thee  up,"  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  9 — 12.)  Again,  "  And 
David  said  to  Abiathar,  the  priest, 
Ahimelech's  son,  I  pray  thee  bring 
me  hither  the  ephod.  And  Abiathar 
brought  thither  the  ephod  to  David. 
And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord, 
saying,  Shall  I  pursue  after  this 
troop  ?  Shall  I  overtake  them  ? 
And  he  answered  him,  Pursue,  for 


thou  shalt  surely  overtake  them 
and  without  fail  recover  all."  (1  Sam. 
xxx.  7,  8.)  In  such  and  similar 
cases,  where  access  to  the  taber- 
nacle could  not  immediately  be  had, 
the  Deity  provided  against  any  in- 
convenience that  might  thence  have 
arisen,  by  enabling  the  high-priest 
to  collect  His  answer  in  some  other 
way,  which,  though  unknown  to 
us  of  the  present  age,  was,  doubt- 
less abundantly  determinate  lo  him. 
The  functions  of  the  high-priest, 
his  being,  as  it  were,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Deity,  the  head 
of  the  sacerdotal  race,  guardian  of 
the  law,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Levy,  who  were  its  ministers  j  all 
these  circumstances  combined  to  give 
him  a  high  degree  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence iu  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  where — until  the  time  when 
a  king  was  nominated — he  was  the 
only  hereditary  chief,  as  all  other 
offices  of  the  state,  even  that  of 
Shuphet,  supreme  judge,  or  consul, 
were  elective.  He  was,  by  his 
birth,  ordinary  president  of  the  se- 
nate, and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Eli,  united  the  office  of  Shophet 
with  his  own.  When  a  king  had 
been  elected,  in  whose  line  the 
crown  became  hereditary,  the  family 
of  the  high-priest  took  rank  next 
to  the  blood-royal  with  whom  it  was 
allied  by  frequent  intermarriages. 
After  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  high- priest  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tional affairs,  until  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  the  Hasmoneans,  who  re- 
conquered the  independence  of  Ju- 
dah,  placed  the  regal  crown  on  the 
brows  of  the  high- priest,  and  the 
two  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
remained  united  until  the  usurpation 
of  Herod  :  shortly  after  which  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple 
buried  the  high-priestly  office  be- 
neath its  ruins. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WE  fear  that  our  examination  of 
the  Talmud,  and  of  the  influence  it 
did,,  and  still  does,  exercise  on  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple,   has  reached    a  length  which 
threatens  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  who  may  perhaps  re- 
proach us  for  digressing  from  the 
subject  of  which  we  profess  to  treat, 
and  for  introducing  an  episode  of 
such  extent,  that  it  will  cause  them 
and  us  to  lose   sight  of  the  point 
whence  we  diverged.    We  own  that 
such  a  charge  might  riot  appear  alto- 
gether  unjust.      We    confess    that 
the   reader,    who  has   no   previous 
acquaintance  with  our  subject,  may 
grow  impatient  at   the  interruption 
of  the   narrative,  and   be  desirous 
of  arriving  at  once  at  that  which 
most    interests    him — the    present 
times.     But  we  are  confident  that 
whosoever  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews  for  the  last 
fifteen  hundred  years ;  with  the  so- 
cial  position  in  which,   during  far 
the  greater  portion  of  that  period  it 
has  been  their  lot  to  be  placed ;  and 
with  the  manifold  sufferings  which 
that  lot  has  entailed  on  them  :  who- 
soever has  devoted  his  thoughts  to 
these  subjects,  will  at  once  agree 
with  us,  and  confess  tbat  it  is  im- 
possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Jewish  people,  unless  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Talmud  be  justly  ap- 
preciated and  taken   into   account. 
For  that  work  is  as  singular  and  un- 


rivalled as   the  people  whose  boast 
it  is,  and  whose  reproach  it  has  so 
often  been  made.     Compiled  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Jews  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers,  and  of  pre- 
serving their  nationality,  it  has  so 
fully  accomplished  the  aim  and  in- 
tentions of  its  compilers,  that  the 
Jews  are  still  essentially  unchanged, 
after  a  period  of  dispersion,  exceed- 
ing in  length  the  duration  (with  one 
or  two  doubtful  exceptions),*  of  any 
other  social  fabric  at  present  in  ex- 
istence.    Proscribed  by  the  mighty, 
anathamised    by    the    bigot,    vitu- 
perated by  the  learned,  scorned  by 
the    infidel,    and   assailed  even  by 
zealous  though  mistaken  friends  of 
the  Jews,  who  felt  for  and  wished 
to~ameliorate  their  fate;  the  Talmud 
has     thus    been    attacked    by   the 
rancorous  hatred  or  ill-will  of  mea 
who  never  agred  on  any  other  sub- 
ject, and  whose  views,  with  respect 
even  to  this  their  only  point  of  con- 
formity, were  as   dissimilar  as  the 
motives  by   which  they  were    dic- 
tated, as  various  as  the  hues  which 
adorn  ihe  rainbow;  yet  the  compila- 
tion still  survives.     Time  has  not 
undermined  its  power ;   misfortune 
had  not  lessened  its  influence.     On 
the  contrary,  like  the  traveller  in  the 
fable,  who,  the  stronger  the  wind 
blew,    held    more    firmly    by    that 
cloak    which  afforded  him   warmth 

*   The    Hindoo,    the    Chinese,    and    the 
Par  see. 
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and  comfort,  the  Jews  still  clung 
with  tenacious  grasp  to  their  Tal- 
mud.     The    more    dreadfully    the 
tempest  of  persecution  raged  around 
them,  the  more  fearfully  the  blasts 
of  blood-stained  fanaticism  howled 
in  their  ears,    with  the  more  firm, 
rigid,  and  unbending  determination 
did  they   adhere  to  their  Talmud. 
And  when  at  length  a  better  spirit 
began  to  animate  mankind  j   when 
bigotry,  which  used  to  fix  the  stake 
and  light  the  faggot,  was  at  length 
stripped  of  its  power  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  compelled  to  vent  in 
impotent    slander    that     vindictive 
malice  which  it  had  been   wont  to 
glut  in  blood ;  when  the  dawn  of 
better  days  began  to  break  in  upon 
the  exiled  sons  of  Jacob  ;  when  the 
genial  rays  of  liberty  began  to  illu- 
mine the   dreary  caverns  to  which 
an  anti-social  system  had  banished 
them,  and  the  potent  voice  of  hu- 
manity proclaimed  that  the  day  was 
not   far  distant    when   the  injured 
and  oppressed  Israelite  was  to   re- 
sume those  inalienable    rights,    of 
which,  though  despoiled  by  preju- 
dice, he  had  never  ceased  to  be  the 
legal  possessor :  even   now,   when 
that  proclamation  has   become  law 
in  some  countries,  and  is   about  to 
become  so  in  many  more,  even  now 
the  Talmud  is  still  the  rule  of  con- 
duct to  most  Jews,  who  reverence  it 
as  the  pilot  under   whose  auspices 
they  not  only  weathered  the  storm, 
but   hope   once  more  to  enter  ihe 
haven  which  the  God  of  their  fathers 
deigned  to  promise  should  again  be 
open  to  receive  them. 

If,  then,  such  has  been,  such  is 
the  important  character  which  not 
only  Jews,  but  every  one  who  at  all 
reflects  on  their  eventful  history, 
must  and  do  assign  to  that  mighty 
compilation;  we  may  be  pardoned 
if,  notwithstanding  the  probable 
impatience  of  some  of  our  readers, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
tedious  to  them,  we  resume  our  exa- 
mination, and  continue  to  devote  a 


few  more  pages  to  an  investigation 
which     will    eventually    contribute 
much   to   facilitate  the  progress  of 
our  narrative,  and  enable  us  to  form 
inferences  and  arrive  at  conclusions 
which   otherwise    might  not   have 
been   within  our  reach.     We  have 
already  stated  that  the  contents  of 
the  Talmud  must  properly  be  ranged 
under  two  distinct  heads  J^l^D/H* 
decisions,    and    JlVWHi   disserta- 
tions.    The  former  are   the   laws, 
religious,  juridical,    and    ritual,  by 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  are  directed  ; 
and  as  in  the  Talmud, — not  only  the 
decision  itself,  but  also  the  different 
opinions  entertained  previous  to  its 
being  adopted  and    established,  to- 
gether with  the  reasonings  by  which 
they  were  supported,  and  which  led 
to  that  adoption  and  establishment, 
are  given  at  great  length, — one  of 
the  greatest  men  the  Jewish  or  any 
other  nation  ever  produced,  Rabenu 
Moses  bar  Maimon,  (Maimonides,) 
formed  a  digest  (the  Jad  Hachaza- 
kah,)  in  order  to  enable   the  stu- 
dent to  acquire  a   practical  know- 
ledge with  greater  facility  and  less 
loss  of  time  than  otherwise  he  would 
have  done.     With   respect   to  the 
religious  laws,   they  are  beyond  all 
animadversion.       Founded   on  the 
sacred    code   which   the    Deity  re- 
vealed   to   our    ancestors,    through 
Moses  his    servant,    they   confirm 
those  immutable  and  eternal  truths, 
the  principles  of  which  are  laid  down 
in  the  Pentateuch.     The  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Talmud  is  likewise  en- 
titled to  high  respect,  as  combining 
in  the  highest  degree  the  three  great 
qualities  whith  form   the  essential 
merit  of  any  code,  namely,  modera- 
tion  or  equity,   efficiency  and  dig- 
nity. The  criminal  code  is  humane  j 
the  civil  code  attentive  to  the  rights 
of   person  and    property ;    and   in 
order   to    provide  for   the   peculiar 
situation  in  which  the  Jews  were 
placed,  and  to  prevent  any  collision 
between   their  system  of  jurispru- 
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dence  ,and  that  of  the  governments 
under  whose  protection  they  dwelt, 
the  Tahuudic  doctors  established  the 
axiom  that  tf;p"T  tfrVD^EfT  fr^T 
"  the  enactments  of  the  state  are 
law,"  (and,  as  such,  valid  and  bind- 
ing,) so  that  no  Jew  can  plead  the 
sanction  of  the  Talmud  as  his 
authority  for  disobeying  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  which  he  lives,  or  for 
not  being  as  loyal  a  subject  and  as 
good  a  citizen  as  any  member  of 
the  community  into  which  he  is  re- 
ceived. On  the  contrary  ;  next  to 
his  allegiance  to  God,  and  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  patriotism  and  obe- 
dience to  the  government  are  his 
first  duties.  e<  Study  the  welfare  of 
the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you 
to  be  carried  away,"  is  the  direction 
of  the  inspired  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
(Jer.  xxix.  7).  "  Pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  government,"  is  the 
precept  of  the  sage  Tanai,  (tr. 
Aboth.  iii.  2)  j  and  accordingly  the 
history  of  their  dispersion  offers  no 
example  that  the  Jews,  as  a  body, 
ever  became  disloyal  to  their  adopted 
country,  or  traitors  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  And  if  it  be  objected  that 
individuals  of  that  nation  joined 
the  Moorish  invaders,  and  facilitated 
their  conquest  of  Spain,  be  it  also 
remembered  that  this  was  an  act  of 
revenge,  into  which  Jews  were 
goaded  by  the  inhumanity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  and  a 
sense  of  the  wrongs  they  had  sus- 
tained. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  men,  in  whom  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  humanity  have  been  out- 
raged, should  at  length  become  des- 
perate, and  join  heart  and  hand 
with  the  foes  of  their  foes  j  with 
whosoever,  in  short,  promises  them 
to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  re- 
venge them  on  their  oppressors  ? 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  many 
Jews  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the 
Saracen  invasion  :  such  also  was  the 
cause  which  led  to  that  conduct,  but 
which  they  neither  could  nor  did 
justify  by  the  sanction  of  Mo- 


saic institutions,  or  Talmudic  doc- 
trines. 

The  ritual  laws  of  the  Talmud 
have  met  with  more  cavil  than  either 
its  religious  precepts  or  juridical 
enactments.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Mishnic  and  Talmudic  doctors, 
of  their  own  authority,  introduced 
customs  and  observances  to  which 
the  Jews,  till  then,  had  been  stran- 
gers j  and  that  they  substituted  their 
own  interpretations  for  the  obvious 
and  literal  meaning  of  holy  writ. 
But  whosoever  examines  the  me- 
thod which  they  adopt  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
sense  of  the  law,  will  acquit  them 
of  the  guilt  of  arbitrary  enactments 
or  expositions.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  they  were  extremely 
scrupulous  in  balancing  the  autho- 
rity of  conflicting  opinions,  and  in 
only  admitting  those  traditions,  the 
authenticity  of  which  appeared  to 
them  unquestionable.  They  were 
too  wise  to  exact  more  than  the 
law  required :  they  even  check  the 
exuberance  of  ascetic  zeal,  which 
would  outstep  the  limits  of  moder- 
ation and  the  precise  commands  of 
the  law,  by  self-inflicted  penances 
and  abstinence  from  lawful  enjoy- 
ments, the  merits  of  which  the 
Talmudists  altogether  deny,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  as- 
cetic a  sinner.  It  is  true  that 
they  well  knew  the  influence  which 
the  practice  of  external  obser- 
vances exercises  on  the  human 
mind,  and  that  men  are  generally 
most  attached  to  that  system  of 
faith  which  the  most  frequently  oc- 
cupies their  mind,  by  being  recalled 
to  their  thoughts  through  some  out- 
ward act  which  they  are  bound  to 
perform.  This  the  Talmudists  knew, 
and  accordingly  they  suffered  no 
custom  or  observance  to  fall  into 
abeyance,  which  could  claim  the 
sanction  of  the  pentateuch,  and  of 
tradition ;  or  the  performance  of 
which  was  not  rendered  illegal  by 
their  altered  position  (su$h  as  -sa- 
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crifices,  &c.)  But  to  whatever  ce- 
remonies and  outward  acts  they  lent 
their  authority,  they  were  still  guid- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
moderation  :  and  happy  would  the 
Jewish  people  have  been,  if  their 
teachers  in  subsequent  ages  had 
been  as  wise,  as  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  moderation  as  the  Amo- 
raim.  For  though  these  last  de- 
voted their  best  time  and  attention 
to  the  great  work  they  had  under- 
taken, they  were  still  fully  sensible 
of,  and  alive  to,  what  was  passing 
around  them  in  every  respect. 

pK  T"n  DJ;  rmn 

"  It  is  proper  to  combine  the 
study  of  the  law  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  ways,"  had 
been  the  maxim  of  the  Tanai,  and 
which  his  successors,  the  Talmudic 
doctors,  took  care  to  obey.  They 
were  active  members  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  lived.  None 
of  them  looked  upon  their  studies 
or  learning  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence :  but,  to  the  contrary,  active  in- 
dustry, either  in  the  shape  of  man- 
ual labour  or  mechanical  pursuits, 
is  recommended  by  them  in  al- 
most every  page  of  their  vast  com- 
pilation. Their  spirit  of  independ- 
ence was  so  great,  that  they  pre- 
ferred submitting  to  the  most  la- 
borious occupations,  rather  than  be 
indebted  to  the^harity  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures /in  ^nnt^  ^\uy 

JlVQv  TnrWl  7^1"  consider 
thy  sabbath  as  a  working  day  ra- 
ther than  importune  thy  fellow- 
creatures,"  is  their  wise  and  pious 
maxim.  Accordingly,  as  they  were 
learned  they  were  industrious.  The 
world  and  its  daily  events,  the  fate 
of  their  brethren,  and  the  means  of 
being  useful  to  the  land  in  which 
they  dwelt,  were  not  by  them  con- 
sidered as  unworthy  of  their  notice 
and  active  exertions.  It  was  re- 
served for  later  Rabbies  to  prefer  a 
life  of  contemplation  to  one  of  ac- 


tion  ;  to  considc-r  time  employed 
in  useless  dialectics  and  subtile,  but 
needless,  argumentations,  as  better 
spent  than  if  devoted  to  active  in- 
dustry, or  in  taking  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Rabbies  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  to  estrange  themselves 
and  the  flocks  under  their  guidance 
from  all  temporal  avocations.  So 
that  while  the  Rabbi  existed  on  the 
scanty  pittance  allowed  to  him  by 
his  congregation,  that  congregation 
itself  was  no  further  interested  in 
the  events  enacting  on  the  world's 
great  stage,  than  in  carrying  on 
the  gainful  pursuit  which  their  ne- 
cessities compelled  them  to  adopt 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  urgent 
wants  of  their  families.  But  with 
this  solitary  exception,  the  mass  of 
Jews  in  France,  Germany,  and  Po- 
land, during  the  middle  ages,  knew 
not  of,  and  cared  not  for,  any  mun- 
dane knowledge,  nor,  as  long  as 
their  own  safety  was  not  concerned, 
for  any  events  that  took  place  around 
them.  Instead  of  maintaining  that 
standing  in  society  which  at  one 
time  had  been  theirs  they  yielded 
it,  not  only  without  effort  or  strug- 
gle, but  even  in  some  respects  vo- 
luntary and  uncalled  for.  Absorbed 
by  theip  studies,  dialectics,  and  ob- 
servances, the  world  became  alto- 
gether indifferent  to,  and  disregarded 
by  them.  Retired  within  them- 
selves, they  neglected  all  external 
accomplishments  and  improvements; 
they  appeared  no  longer  at  court, 
took  no  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  and  even  in  their  trading  pur- 
suits (hey  stood  isolated  and  alone. 
For  money-lending,  which  was  their 
principal  source  of  subsistence,  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  verbal  or 
written  contract,  without  any  social 
or  friendly  intercourse  existing  be- 
tween the  parties.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  point  of  contact  between 
borrower  and  lender,  except  the  so- 
litary transaction  in  which  they 
mutually  endeavoured  to  overreach 
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:h  other  :  when  the  avarice  and 
ming  of  the   one,  extorted   ad- 
itages  which  the  mail-clad  grasp 
the  other,  strove  to  recover  with 
equal  cunning,  but  with  more  law- 
less rapacity. 

Thus  the  Jew  daily  became  more 
estranged  from  the  nations  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  until  at  last  he  was 
known  to  them  only  in  the  odious 
light  of  an  exorbitant  and  relentless 
creditor,  or  of  an  obstinate  and 


unyielding  antagonist  of  their  re- 
ligious creed.  We  need,  therefore, 
not  be  surprised  that  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies  which  hatred 
and  interest  could  invent,  found 
credence  when  directed  against  a 
people  of  whom  so  little  was  known, 
and  who,  kept  in  the  leading-strings 
of  an  isolating  system,  did  nothing 
to  dispel  the  prejudices  which  were 
continually  gaining  ground  against 
them. 


(7b  be  continued.) 


II.  SAMUEL,  PROPHET  AND  JUDGE. 


DURING  the  ferment  which  pre- 
ceded the  irruption  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  the  favourite  weapon 
made  use  of  by  that  class  of  literati, 
called  philosophers  par  excellence, 
against  the  then  existing  order  of 
things,  was  slander  on  Mosaism  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
of  which  they  declared  the  over  whelm- 
ing supremacy  of  the  clergy  in  their 
own  time  and  country,  to  be  the  legi- 
timate offspring.  Therefore  to  de- 
stroy the  tree,  they  levelled  their 
strokes  at  the  reputed  root,  without 
first  examining,  whether  the  plant 
they  considered  obnoxious  was  at  all 
a  part  of  the  same  stock,  or  whether 
it  was  not  rather  a  parasite  twining 
round  the  very  convenient  stem  of 
Mosaism,  which  it  had  succeeded  in 
completely  overshadowing.  It  is  not 
at  all  astonishing,  then,  that  Samuel 
should  have  been  selected  by  them 
as  a  target,  for  their  sarcastic  at- 
tacks, that  they  should  have  pro- 
nounced his  system  the  prototype  of 
that  odious  theocracy  of  modern 
times,  which,  particularly  in  France, 
was  so  detrimental  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Many  a  learn- 
ed man  allowed  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  his  hatred  against  the 
times  then  being,  so  far  as  to  mis- 
represent facts  of  ages  long  by  -  gone  j 
and  a  prominent  station  among  them 
is  held  by  the  very  erudite  but  sceptical 
Volney,  who  in'his  book,  "  Samuel, 


the  inventor  of  the  sacred  anoint- 
ment of  kings,"  represented  the  He- 
brew judge  in  most  unfavourable 
colours.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  deserves  a  close  examination 
of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  the  French  philosopher,  accord- 
ing to  which  Samuel  was  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  evils  brought  upon 
the  world,  by  the  overgrown  power 
of  a  dominant  clergy.  As  the  docu- 
ments from  which  the  charges  were 
extracted,  exist  in  the  holy  archives 
of  the  Bible,  \ve  must  apply  diligent- 
ly to  the  same  sources,  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  following  principal  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  must  be 
decisive  of  the  point  at  issue  :  Was 
Samuel,  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  even 
simple  priest,  of  the.  Hebrews,  and 
did  he  ever  act  in  that  function  ? 

Did  he  usurp  an  office  which  le- 
gallv  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Eli? 

Was  it  to  suit  the  interests  of  the 
sacerdotal  tribe,  and  by  virtue  of 
usurped  authority,  that  he  protested 
against  the  election  of  a  king,  and 
the  introduction  of  monarchy  ? 

Did  Samuel,  on  legal  grounds,  or 
arbitrarily,  declare  the  royalty  of 
Saul  to  be  at  an  end,  and  his  digni- 
ty transferred  to  another  dynasty  ? 

Can  modern  theocracy,  i.  e.  pre- 
dominance of  the  clergy,  find  proofs 
of  its  legitimacy  in  the  history  of 
Samuel  ? 
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All  these  questions  are  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  Volney,  and 
by  many  more,  less  learned  than  Vol- 
ney, although  as  desirous  either  of 
throwing  disrepute  on  the  sacred 
scriptures,  for  containing  a  sanction 
to  such  high  abuses,  or  else  from 
love  of  those  very  abuses  which 
they  labour  to  justify  and  render 
sacred  by  the  authority  of  the  sources 
whence  these  pretendedly  flow. 
Being  animated  by  neither  of  those 
feelings,  we  shall  entrust  ourselves 
to  the  guidance  of  facts  only,  and 
we  feel  the  reliance,  that  the  sacred 
books  of  the  covenant  do  not  coun- 
tenance the  sway  of  fanatics,  but 
that  they  are  the  magna-charta  of 
political  as  well  as  religious  liberty 
for  the  whole  world.  Samuel,  a 
simple  Levite,  born  in  a  district  of 
Ephraim, — as  is  proved  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  that  tribe,  1  Chron.  vi., — 
became  in  his  earliest  youth  a  Nazir  j 
a  quality  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  Hebrew  to  assume,  and  for 
which  there  existed  especial  rules 
assimilated  in  some  measure  to  the 
L/evitical  service.  Samson,  the  he- 
roic judge  of  Israel,  had  also  been 
a  Nazir  j  but  neither  that  warrior, 
nor  the  prophet  Samuel,  nor  any 
other  Nazir,  could  aspire  to  the  dig- 
nity of  priesthood,  which  was 
wholly  confined  to  the  children  of 
Aaron,  and  only  the  latter  race  gave 
high  priests  to  the  people.  A  sim- 
ple Levite  should  never,  on  pain  of 
death,  venture  to  perform  the  office 
of  a  priest,  as  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  Numb,  xviii.  3.  Therefore,  Sam- 
uel never  could  dejure  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  called  a  priest  in 
Israel,  nor  did  he  de  facto.  No- 
where is  Samuel  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  high-priests  :  the  children  of 
Phineas,  the  son  of  Eli,  held  that 
rank  down  to  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  from 
the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of 
Aaron,  to  the  elder  line.  Josephus 
equally  reports,  that  the  pontifical 
office  ever  remained  in  the  family  of 


Aaron,  and  that  none  other  ever 
dared  to  infringe  on  the  hereditary 
right  of  that  house.  Antiq.  B.  xx. 
ch.  8.  Those  who  maintain  that 
Samuel  acted  as  a  priest,  infer  it 
from  the  fact,  that  he  sacrificed  at 
the  altar,  which  was  an  office  pecu- 
liarly reserved  for  the  sacerdotal 
family.  But  the  text  does  not  shew, 
that  he  himself  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  sacrificing:  he  durst  not  do 
it.  Although  Solomon  is,  in  many 
passages,  named  as  the  builder  of 
the  temple,  it  is  not  understood  that 
he  built  it  himself}  but  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  built.  And  in  the 
same  manner,  when  it  is  said  of 
Samuel  pf?^  iPl^Jpl  (I  Sam.  vii. 
9),  we  are  to  understand,  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  sacrificed,  not  that 
he  himself  performed  the  rite,  for  in 
the  same  sense,  we  find  the  same 
expression  used  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  9),  and  yet  no  one  ever  asserted 
that  Saul  usurped  the  priestly  office. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  priests 
would  have  tamely  submitted  to 
such  an  usurpation.  For  at  a  much 
later  period, — when  monarchy  was 
far  more  firmly  established,  and  the 
royal  authority  far  more  extensive 
than  either  could  have  been,  in  the 
days  of  Samuel  and  Saul ;  and  when, 
to  the  contrary,  the  priestly  functions 
had  lost  much  of  their  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  idolatry, — the 
priests  successfully  resisled  the  at- 
tempt made  by  the  mighty  king, 
Uzziah,  to  usurp  their  office  (2 
Chron.  xx  vi.  16—20). 

But,  waiving  the  question,  whe- 
ther or  not  Samuel  performed  the 
sacerdotal  functions  himself,  how 
will  this  fact  serve  the  proposition 
that  Samuel  is  the  inventor  of 
modern  theocracy  ?  The  fatal  sway 
of  the  clergy  is  visible  in  its  infring- 
ing on  secular  power,  in  its  grasping 
after  political  influence,  while  it 
jealously  excludes  the  lay  popula- 
tion from  even  an  insight  into 
ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  that  this  is 
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meant  by  theocracy  in  the  corrupt 
sense  of  the  word,  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages  will  easily  prove. 
But  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  those 
who  charge  him  with  having  in- 
vested himself  with  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, would  find  precisely  the  con- 
trary to  the  abovementioned  na- 
ture of  theocracy.  For  instead 
of  the  priesthood  overstepping  its 
limits,  we  should  find  iu  Samuel, 
a  political  judge,  infringing  on 
the  well-based  rights  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal body.  Samuel,  who  was 
a  simple  Levite,  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  law,  aspire  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  priest  as  long  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Aaron's  family  existed  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  maintained,  that  he  broke 
through  the  strictly-watched  parti- 
tions of  clerical  hierarchy ;  while  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  advanced,  that  he 
is  the  founder  of  clerical  hierarchy, 
which  is  the  immediate  offspring  of 
clerical  supremacy.  Such  arguments 
are,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  Samuel,  like  all 
other  prophets,  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Eternal:  this  certainly  is  no  proof 
of  his  having  been  a  priest.  It  was 
the  right  ojf  every  Hebrew  citizen 
who  felt  the  impulse  of  inspired 
energy  within  him,  to  speak  words 
of  truth  to  the  mighty  and  the  lowly 
of  his  people  j  and  the  appeals  which 
the  Hebrew  orators  are  repeatedly 
found  to  address  to  the  nation,  are 
as  much  directed  against  the  priests 
as  against  the  lay-citizens. 

Therefore  it  remains  proved,  that 
Samuel  was  not  Pontifix  Maximus  ; 
he  was  a  judge,  as  the  text  desig- 
nates him  on  every  page  of  his  his- 
tory j  in  his  time,  there  was  a  high- 
priest  over  the  people,  who  was, 
however,  totally  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior talents  of  Samuel,  the  poli- 
tical chief  of  the  nation.  This  in 
itself  is  highly  important,  for  appre- 
ciating the  claims  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  Samuel  be  looked  upon  as  the 
usher  in  of  hierocracy,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  use  the  word.  Samuel 


became,  in  his  earliest  youth,  the 
favourite   of   Eli,    the   high-priest, 
under  whose  care  he  was  educated 
in  the  tabernacle.     But  that  vener- 
able descendant  of  Aaron  had  two 
sons,  whose  conduct  caused  grief  to 
their  aged  father.     They  not  only 
illegally  kept  such  parts  of  the  sa- 
crifices as  did  not  belong  to  them, 
but  they  caused  scandal  among  the 
people  by  polluting  the  very  door 
of  the  tabernacle  with  their  debauch- 
ery. Their  father  reprimanded  them  j 
but  was  prevented,  by  his  paternal 
fondness,  from  using  energetic  mea- 
sures   against   his    sons.      And  an 
Israelite  appeared    before  Eli,    the 
high-priest,     and     sounded     harsh 
words  into  his  ears.     "  Thus  saith 
the   Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have 
raised  ye  to  the  priesthood  ;   I  have 
determined  the  share  of  sacrifices, 
which   should  be  yours,  why  then 
did  you    transgress  ?       Why    didst 
thou  honour  thy  sons  more    than 
thou  didst  fear  me,  and  didst  allow 
them  to  fatten  on  the  offerings  of 
my  people  ?      Behold,    then,    thy 
house  shall  not  for  ever  walk  before 
me.     Thou  shalt  see  a  rival  in  the 
tabernacle,  at  the  time  when  I  shall 
send  much  good  upon  Israel ;  none 
of  thy  offspring  shall  grow  old ;  I 
will  establish  a  priest  unto  myself, 
that  will  act  according  to  my  will ; 
and  for  him  will  I  build  a  house, 
which  shall  not  be  shaken."      In 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  this  prophecy 
was  accomplished  in  the  person  of 
Abiathar,  who  was  then  high-priest : 
the  king  deposed  him,  and  institut- 
ed Zadoc  in  his  stead  j    "  whereby 
was  confirmed  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  had  spoken  inShilo  against 
the  house  of  Eli"  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  et 
seq.   and   1   Kings   ii.   27).     How 
great,  then,  is  the  error  of  Volney, 
when  he  pretends  that  the  whole  of 
that  prophecy  against  Eli  was  in- 
vented  by    Samuel,  to  justify  his 
usurpation  of  the  sacerdotal  rank. 
Does  not  holy  writ,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  passage,  from  1  Kings  ii. 
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explicitly  give  the  sense  of  that  an- 
imadversion, pronounced  by  the 
Seer  against  the  pontifex  ?  But 
Volney,  bent  upon  proving  some- 
thing, is  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  contradiction  which  the  scrip- 
tures offer  to  his  words  :  he  falsifies 
the  text  to  suit  his  purpose,  and 
translates  the  words  :  "  I  shall  esta- 
blish a  priest  who  will  act  accord- 
ing to  my  heart  arid  my  spirit,  and 
I  will  build  him  a  house,  which 
shall  never  be  shaken,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  illustrative,  if  we 
listen  to  Volney,  of  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Samuel :  "I  will  call  forth 
a  priest  after  my  heart,  and  after 
my  spirit,  to  govern  all  his  lifetime." 
The  fault  of  misinterpreting  a  pas- 
sage is  heightened,  in  the  case  of 
Volney,  by  the  tone  of  sarcasm  which 
he  substitutes  in  his,  no  doubt  very 
learned,  work,  to  the  dignity  with 
which  the  writings  of  a  conscienti- 
ous historian  ought  to  be  stamped. 
The  only  excuse  that  can  be 
pleaded  in  his  behalf,  is  the  just 
horror  he,  and  every  honest  man, 
must  have  felt  at  the  then  existing 
frightful  abuses  of  clerical  sway  — 
but  this  is  a  week  proof,  or  none 
at  all,  of  the  facts  advanced  in  his 
work.  Having  disposed  of  the 
question,  whether  Samuel  governed 
as  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  the  nega- 
tive, it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  show 
the  unexceptionable  means  by  which 
Samuel  arrived  at  the  high  station 
he  occupied  among  his  brethren. 

Samuel,  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  lofty  mind,  educated  by  Eli,  who 
at  the  same  time  was  judge  over 
the  nation,  present  at  all  the  assem- 
blies of  the  elders,  incessantly  occu- 
pied with  the  law  and  the  interests 
of  the  people,  could  not  but  become 
well  versed  in  public  affairs  ;  and  by 
his  affability  he  soon  excited  gene- 
ral notice.  "  He  rendered]  himself 
not  only  agreeable  to  God,  but  also 
to  man,"  are  the  words  of  Scripture. 
"Noneofhiswordseverfell  on  sterile 
ground  ;  and  it  was  soon  a  matter 


of  certainly,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba> 
that  Samuel  would  become  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  iii.  19, 
20),  which  must  imply  that  all 
recognized  in  him  the  talent  neces- 
sary to  the  man,  in  whose  hands  the 
interests  of  all  should  be  confided ;— - 
that  he  deserved  to  become  chief  of 
the  people.  Not  rancorous  intrigue, 
therefore,  but  public  opinion,  found- 
ed on  his  talents,  proclaim  him  judge, 
even  before  he  takes  an  active  share 
in  the  transactions  of  government. 
Volney,  by  paying  a  homage  which 
he  cannot  withhold  from  the  great 
Levite,  destroys  with  his  own  hands 
the  very  artificial  machinery  with 
which  he  attempted  to  transform  a 
stern  republican  into  a  wily  courtier 
of  modern  times.  Among  a  people 
which  recognized  no  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man,  save  that 
between  moral  worth  and  baseness, 
could  it  happen  otherwise  than  that 
a  man  of  Samuel's  genius  should 
arrive  at  the  helm  of  state  ?  Was 
it  not  desirable  that  the  man  who 
acted  after  the  will  of  God,  and  on 
whom  rested  the  favour  of  the  na- 
tion, should  arrive  at  the  highest 
magistracy  ?  The  occasion  to  jus- 
tify the  good  opinion  he  had  won 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  last 
presented  itself  to  Samuel. 

During  the  latter  days  of  Eli's 
unhappy  magistracy,  his  unworthy 
sons  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  holy 
ark,  which  had  been  sent  down  to 
the  Hebrew  army,  that  its  presence 
might  inspire  them  with  courage, 
had  itself  become  the  booty  of  the 
Philistines,  who  now  forced  their 
yoke  again  upon  the  Hebrews. 
After  twenty  years  of  dire  servitude, 
the  people  looked  up  to  Samuel,  in 
the  anticipation  of  finding  in  him  a 
deliverer.  His  answer  to  their  ap- 
peal was  that  they  should  return  to 
the  worship  of  the  Eternal,  that 
they  should  follow  their  law,  which 
commands  patriotism,  and  that  a 
general  meeting  be  convoked  at 
Mizpah.  There  he  takes,  with  a 
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vigorous  hand,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  the  quality 
of  judge  ;  he  causes  sacrifices  to 

Fbe  offered  to  the  Most  High ;  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  Heaven  j  inspires 
his  brethren  with  confidence  ;  ener- 
getically, while  the  enthusiastic 
impulse  of  the  nation  lasts,  attacks 
the  enemy,  routes  his  forces,  drives 
him  over  the  frontiers,  recaptures 
all  the  lost  cities,  and  compels  the 
Philistine  to  sue  for  peace  (1  Sam. 
vii.  6 — 13).  As  soon  as  tranquillity 
was  restored,  he  applied  himself 
with  care  to  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Yearly  he  visited 
in  person  the  different  districts  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  see  justice 
equitably  administered  j  in  short, 
his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  thus  he  acquired 
the  most  glorious  claim  on  public 
gratitude.  Are  these  claims  disput- 
ed him  by  Volney  ?  Certainly  not. 
For  his  own  words  are,  "  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Samuel  go- 
verned with  prudence  and  talent, 
since  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
administration  the  land  was  peace- 
able within  and  without." — (Histoire 
de  Samuel,  §  vi.) 

As  the  feebleness  of  advancing 
age  stole  upon  him,  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  sharing 
with  his  two  sons  the  oppressive 
cares  of  government.  But  Samuel 
and  the  people  were  disappointed. 
This  perplexed  state  of  things,  and 
the  still  darker  prospect  of  future- 
days,  moved  the  elders  of  the  nation 
to  propose  to  the  judge  the  election 
of  a  king,  who  might  lead  them  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  and  firmly  hold 
the  scale  and  sword  of  justice  in  the 
time  of  peace.  The  system  of  mo- 
narchy was  well  known  to  them 
from  the  existence  of  the  same  in- 
stitution among  the  neighbouring 
nations.  From  the  time  of  Gideon, 
the  elders  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth would  be  better  served  by 
being  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 


a  permanent,  nnd  even  hereditary, 
chief:  that  a  man  bred  to  the  art 
of  governing  would  protect  them 
more  effectually  against  invasion,  as 
he  would  breathe  a  more  vigorous 
life  into  the  military  operations  of 
all  the  tribes,  to  whom  the  want  of 
simultaneous  action  had  ever  been 
most  fatal:  this  being  the  principal 
cause  why  one  tribe  had  the  chain 
rivetted  fast  on  it,  ere  the  others 
could  hasten  to  its  aid.  And 
when  the  demand  of  the  elders 
was  laid  before  him,  Samuel  re- 
proached them,  not  because  they 
would  strip  his  sons  of  their  ill- 
supported  dignity,  but  he  inveighed 
against  them  for  changing  their 
constitution — for  overthrowing  the 
fundamental  compact  —  according 
to  which,  the  Lord  of  All  was  sole 
King  over  Israel.  <f  They  have  not 
rejected  thee  (Samuel),  but  they 
have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not 
reign  over  them,"  said  the  Lord. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  7.)  Nevertheless,  the 
will  of  the  nation  overrules  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  j  he  must  ac- 
quiesce in  the  request  of  the  He- 
brews to  substitute  monarchy  to 
republicanism  or  pure  theocracy. 

Such  a  case  was  provided  for 
by  the  legislation.  The  Israelites 
were  at  liberty  to  choose  a  king, 
when  once  the  whole  of  the  promis- 
ed territory  should  recognise  their 
sway.  The  monarch,  thus  freely 
chosen  by  the  elders  and  approved 
by  the  pontifex,  must  be  a  native 
Hebrew,  will  preside  over  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  state,  and  will 
strictly  abide  in  his  pristine  sim- 
plicity. He  is  expressly  forbidden 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  subjects  j  and  is  commanded  to 
check  his  passions  when  exuberance 
of  power  might  tend  to  inflame  his 
desires.  Heis  is  bound  to  treat  all  He- 
brewsnotas  children, but  asbrethren, 
as  fellow- citizens,  as  equals.  Thus 
king  David,  when  he  addressed  the 
general  assembly,  stood  up  and  said, 
' '  My  brethren  and  my  people,  hear 
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me."  Upon  these  grounds  the  sages 
establish  the  rule,   that  the  king  is 
bound  to  show  respect  to  the   se- 
natorial  body    when    they   present 
themselves  before  him  ;  he    ought 
to  rise  from   his   seat,  and  receive 
them  in  that  posture.     It  is,  more- 
over,  incumbent   on    the   Hebrew 
king  to  pay  the  utmost  reverence 
to   the  national  law   by  word  and 
deed,  to  copy  with  his  own  hand  the 
whole  Pentateuch  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  the  high-priest,  whose 
office  it  was  to   see  the  book  pro- 
perly transcribed  from  the  original 
in  his  possession  :   and  finally,  the 
dignity  of  an  Hebrew  monarch  was 
not  irremovable  j  a  neglect  of  his 
duties  would  entail  the  disgrace  of 
deposition  on  an  unworthy  regent 
of  the  Hebrew  state.  The  assertion 
is  groundless,  that  the  divine  words 
left  the  Israelites    the   latitude    of 
choosing  the  absolute  mode  of  go- 
vernment for  their  monarchy.  Such, 
namely,  is  the  inference,  which  has 
been  drawn  from  the  passage,   "  If 
thou  shouldst  say,  I  will  establish 
a  king,  like  the  other  nations  that 
surround  me."  But  not  only  would 
this   strongly  militate   against    the 
spirit  of  strict  nationality  visible  in 
every   Mosiac  institution,   but  the 
details  which  follow  the  permission 
of  introducing  monarchy,  are  but  ill- 
suited  to  principles  of  absolutism  ; 
the  systems  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions were  moreover  far  from  being 
uniform  -,  amongst  them  there  were 
tyrannical  petty  kings,  and  others, 
like    the  kings    of  the  Philistines, 
who  shared  the  supreme  power  with 
their  nobles.    The  supposition,  that 
the  election  was  biassed  before  hand 
in  favour  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — by 
the  poetical  words  of  Jacob,  Judah 
is  a  young  lion  -,  he  is  down  like  a 
lion  in  his  strength,  who  can  start 
him  up  ?      The   sceptre    shall   not 
depart  from  Judah !" — is  equally  de- 
void of  proof,  or  rather  contradicted 
by  scripture.     Abstracting  from  the 
diversity  of  significations  contained 
in  the  word  shebet,  here  translated 


sceptre,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mo- 
ses could  have  considered  the  pre- 
election of  the  tribe  of  Judah  cer- 
tain ;    for  in   that  case  he    would 
not  have  excepted  foreigners  only 
from  accession  to  the  Hebrew  throne ; 
and  if  Samuel   had   understood    it 
thus,  he  would  not  have  fixed  his 
choice  on   a  man   of   the   tribe  of 
Benjamin.     The  holy  text  certainly 
has  it,  "  thou  shall  only  set  him  as 
king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose."   If,  therefore,  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  God  was 
the    patrimony    of   the    Pontificate 
only,  the  quoted  passage  might  be 
appealed  to  as  an  authority  for  the 
clergy   to  confer  crowns  and  scep- 
ters on  men  of  their  choice  :  but  the 
will  of  God  was   made  known  to 
the  people  of  Israel  by  its  elders, 
its    political     and    constitutionally 
elected  rulers,  and  it  was  a  prero- 
gative to  which  every  man,  blessed 
with  sufficient  talent  and  a  good  re- 
putation, had  an  uncontested  right. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  we  have  found 
that  the  system  attacked  by  Volney, 
and  pleaded  by  the  clerical  tyrants 
of  past   centuries,   is  directly   de- 
nied by  the  plain  words  of  that  do- 
cument to  which  both  parties  vainly 
appeal   for    support.      The    public 
power  in  theland  of  the  Israelites  was 
vested  in  the  nation  ;  the  hereditary 
clergy  was  wholly  deprived  of  that 
powerful  engine  of  political  influ- 
ence, wealth  j  and  the  rights  of  the 
king  were  as  narrowly  circumscribed 
as  the  welfare  of  a  free  nation  de- 
manded, to  which  the  learned  Fleury 
lends  his  valuable  attestation  in  his 
"  Manners  of   the  Israelites,  or   a 
Model  of  simple  and  sinere  Policy," 
in  the  following  words:  the  "au- 
thority of  the   Hebrew  kings   was 
very  limited  -,   they  were  held  to  ob- 
serve the  -  laws  as  rigidly  as  private 
citizens  j  they  could  neither  add  to 
the  code  nor  efface  a  single  statute. 
There  is  no  instance  known  that  any 
one  of  them  decreed  a  new  law." 
T.  T. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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From  the  Geschichie,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  oiler  religiosen  Stkten  tier 
Juden.  "  History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects  among 
the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Briinn,  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  6'8.) 


OPINIONS  are  much  divided  res- 
pecting the  etymology  of  the  word 
Essene.  Some  derive  this  name 
from  the  aramaic  expression  frODfc$ 
physician  :  either  because  the  Es- 
senes  chiefly  occupied  themselves 
with  medical  studies,  or  because 
they  professed  to  heal  diseased  souls. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Greek 
ctcrux;  holy  ;  while  some  seek  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Hebrew  word  flDi"!,  "  to 
be  silent/'  because  it  was  a  rule  of 
this  sect,  to  speak  but  little.  Many 
seek  its  derivation  in  the  Hebrew 
word  *"PDn*  pious  :  while  not  a 
few  are  of  opinion  that  this  sect  is 
indebted  for  a  name  to  its  founder, 
who,  according  to  them,  was  named 
Plosseus  or  Esseus. 

The  same  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  its  name,  is 
likewise  spread  over  the  first  origin 
of  the  sect  itself.  Some  maintain 
that  the  Essenes  were  descendants  of 
\3p,  Keni,  the  father  in  law,  or  bro- 
ther in  law  of  Moses  (Judges  i.  16), 
or  of  3IDT  Rechob,  a  descendant 
of  Jethro,  and  that  they  had  been 
commanded  by  their  progenitor  not 
to  build  houses,  nor  to  carry  on  agri- 
culture ;  to  plant  no  vineyards,  and 
to  drink  no  wine  5  but  to  continue 
to  dwell  in  booths  or  tents.  Com- 
mands which  they  strictly  obeyed 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxv.)  and  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple.  After  the  Jews  were 
carried  captives  to  Babylon,  the  Re- 
chabites  retired  into  distant  deserts. 
Some  fled  as  far  as  Egypt,  where 
they  assumed  a  still  more  ascetic 
method  of  living,  and  eventually 
formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
sect. 

Others  seek  to  discover  the  origin 
of  this  sect  in  the  "  School  of  the 
prophets"  of  which  Samuel  was 


the  founder.  One  of  these  schools 
we  find  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Samuel,  at  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix.  18 — 
24).  We  also  read  of  such  schools 
existing  at  Bethel,  at  Jericho,  and 
at  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii.  3 — 5  ;  xviii.  6). 
It  is  known  that  in  the  days  of  the 
high  priest  and  judge  Eli,  religion 
and  morality  among  the  Israelites, 
had  become  greatly  corrupted,  pub- 
lic examples  of  which  corruption 
were  given  by  Eli's  own  sons. 
When  Samuel  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  his  greatest  efforts 
were  directed  towards  improving  the 
morals  of  the  nation,  and  restoring 
the  purity  of  their  religion.  For 
this  purpose  he  established  schools. 
But  that  these  schools  were  not 
places  of  instruction  for  children, 
but  for  adults,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  some  of  the  pupils  built  unto 
themselves  a  house  (2  Kings  vi.  1 1), 
while  others  offered  to  set  out  on 
a  journey  of  discovery,  in  search  of 
Elijah,  after  his  translation  (Ibid  ii. 
10). 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  was,  the  law  in  its  purity 
according  to  its  spirit,  and  morality 
purified  of  ceremonial  alloy.  The 
pupils  were  taught  that  sacrifices 
and  other  external  observances  were 
not  essential  to  the  worship  of  God, 
but  that  the  service  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  was  truth  and  a  devout 
spirit.  Accordingly,  their  founder, 
Samuel,  proclaims,  "  Obedience  is 
superior  to  sacrifices"  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22),  and  David,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  these  schools,  exclaims ; 
"  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
not  desire :  mine  ears  hast  thou 
opened"  (Ps.  xl.  6).  Many  other 
true  servants  of  the  Lord,  such  as 
Isaiah,  Michah,&c.  proceeded  from 
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these  schools,  all  of  whom  taught 
that  to  acknowledge  God,  and  be 
benevolent  to  man,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  religion.  And  as  these 
schools,  according  to  the  sacred 
scriptures,  were  not  erected  within 
the  walls  of  cities,  but  near  the  bor- 
ders of  streams,  in  solitary  places, 
and  the  pupils  boarded  together; 
the  Essenes  adopting  the  principles 
taught  in  these  schools,  had  like- 
wise received  and  amplified  the  re- 
gulations by  which  these  institutions 
were  conducted. 

Such  are  two  opinions  held  by 
learned  men  ;  but  the  generally  re- 
ceived, and  probabably  most  correct, 
idea  entertained  of  the  origin  of 
this  sect  is,  that  it  emanates  from 
the  Hellenists,  or  Jews,  who  after 
a  long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  (whither 
they  fled  on  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple),  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras 
and  of  Plato,  which  they  amalgamated 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Mosaic  law  they  professed  to 
obey,  and  on  which  amalgamation 
they  founded  their  religious  prin- 
ciples. They  were  distinguished 
by  the  purity  of  their  morals,  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  frequently 
became  ascetic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  the  spiritual  elevation  [of 
their  dogmas. 

Their  characteristic  principle  was 
"  God  can  only  be  worshipped  in 
truth  and  in  the  spirit,  through 
inward  virtue,  but  not  through  sa- 
crifices or  outward  ceremonies  ;  and 
that  true  virtue  consisted  in  the 
pure  and  uninterested  love  of  God 
and  of  our  brethren  the  human  race." 
Therefore  they  abolished  all  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonial  observances. 
Brotherly  love;  frugality;  abstinence 
from  all  sensuality  ;  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, which  permitted  no  deceit ; 
reverence  paid  by  youth  to  old  age ; 
cleanliness ;  industry ;  patience  and 
fortitude  in  suffering;  unyielding 
firmness  in  the  maintaining  of  their 
principles,  a  firmness  not  to  be 


shaken  by  the  most  excruciating 
torments:  these  were  the  character- 
istic features  which  distinguished  the 
sect  of  the  Essenes. 

No  mention  is  made  of  them  un- 
til the  days  of  Jonathan  the  Macca- 
bee,  but  then  they  are  spoken  of  as 
an  already  well-known  sect.  The 
two  best  Jewish  historians  of  those 
days,  namely,  Flavius  Josephus 
and  Philo,  both  of  whom  lived  be- 
fore, and  several  years  after,  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  have  given  ac- 
counts of  this  sect.  We  will  here 
quote  thec  words  of  each  of  these 
great  writers. 

"  Thestudy  of  philosophy  amongst 
the  Jews,"  says  Josephus,  "is  in 
the  hands  of  three  sects.  The  first 
sect  is  that  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
second  that  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  third,  which  indeed  aspires  to 
peculiar  sanctity  of  conduct,  is  that 
of  the  Essenes.  These  Essenes 
are  Jews  by  birth,  but  distinguish 
themselves  above  all  others  by  their 
intense  brotherly  love.  Sensual  in- 
dulgences they  shun  as  the  first  of 
all  sins,  but  consider  abstemiousness, 
and  the  command  over  our  passions 
and  desires,  as  the  root  of  all  virtue. 
They  do  not  greatly  value  matri- 
mony, but  adopt  the  children  of 
other  men*,  while  yet  of  tender 
age,  and  capable  of  receiving  first 
impressions.  These  children  they 
regard  as  relatives,  and  educate  them 
in  their  own  principles.  In  thus 
avoiding  to  marry,  their  intention 
is  not  to  abolish  matrimony,  or  the 
propagation  of  the  human  species, 
but  only  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  unruly  passions  of  women,  of 
whom  they  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  not  one  is  able  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
she  has  vowed  to  her  husband. 

They  likewise  despise  riches :  a 

*  This  induces  Pliiiius  to  say  of  them, 
"  Ita  per  stcculorum  millia  incredibile  dictu 
gens  tcterna  est,  in  quo  nemo  nascitur." 
(Hist  nat.  b.  17). 
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most  wonderful  community  of  pro- 
perty prevails  among  them  ;  nor  is 
any  Essene  distinguished  by  the 
greatness  of  his  possessions.  It  is 
a  standing  rule  of  their  society,  that 
whosoever  wishes  to  join  them  must 
resign  his  property,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  the  general  fund  ;  that 
among  them,  therefore,  we  seeneither 
abject  poverty  nor  splendid  riches, 
but  perfect  equality,  so  that  like 
brethren,  all  have  similar  and  equal 
rights  and  enjoyments.  Anointing 
with  perfumes  or  aromatic  oils  they 
consider  as  impure ;  and  if  any  one 
has  been  so  anointed,  even  against 
his  will,  he  must  purify  himself. 
External  cleanliness  they  look  upon 
as  honourable,  and  are  therefore 
always  arrayed  in  white  garments. 
The  stewards  of  the  public  property 
are  elected,  and  every  member,  with- 
out any  exception,  must  be  ready  to 
serve  the  community. 

This  sect  has  not  made  choice  of 
any  particular  city  as  its  principal 
seat,  but  the  members  live  dispersed 
in  different  towns.  Members  re- 
sident in  one  place,  who  visit  ano- 
ther, have  free  access  to  the  public 
or  general  property  of  the  brethren 
whom  they  visit,  as  if  it  were  their 
own ;  and  they  call  upon  those 
whom  they  have  never  seen  before, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
had  been  intimate  friends  from  their 
infancy.  Accordingly  on  their  jour- 
neys they  provide  themselves  with 
nothing  but  arms,  wherewith  to 
repel  robbers.  In  every  city  one 
member  of  the  sect  is  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  stores  of 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  and 
keep  them  ready  to  meet  the  wants 
of  travelling  brethren.  They  do 
not  change  their  garments  or  san- 
dals until  they  are  completely  worn 
out  and  unfit  for  use.  They  know 
neither  purchase  nor  sale,  but  each 
one  gives  and  receives  whatever  may 
be  wanted  by  others  or  by  himself  j 
nor  is  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another  established  among  them, 


but  whosoever  is  in  want  is  sup- 
plied, whether  he  can  make  any 
return  or  not. 

Their  sentiments  of  veneration 
towards  the  Deity  are  exemplary. 
Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they 
use  no  words  of  common  parlance, 
but  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors,  they  direct  certain  prayers 
to  the  sun,  as  if  they  meant  to  greet 
it  at  its  rising.* 

After  these  prayers  have  been  per- 
formed, the  elders  dismiss  the  mem- 
bers, who  depart,  each  to  his  ordi- 
nary occupation.  Afteruninterrupted 
labour  till  the  fifth  hour  (1 1  o'clock 
A.M.),  they  again  assemble,  bathe  in. 
cold  water,  and  wrap  themselves  in 
a  linen  garment.  When  they  have 
performed  their  ablutions  and  cleans- 
ed their  bodies,  they  meet  in  the 
house  of  assembly,  to  which  none 
others  but  members  of  the  sect  are 
permitted  to  have  access,  and  the 
whole  society  enters  the  refectory 
as  if  it  were  an  holy  temple.  When 
they  are  seated,  which  is  done  with 
the  utmost  silence  and  order,  the 
baker  places  before  each  member  a 
loaf,  to  which  the  cook  adds  a  dish 
of  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Before,  as  well  as  after,  partaking 
of  their  frugal  meal,  they  adore  the 
Deity,  as  the  great  dispenser  of 
every  good.  The  elder  prays  before 
the  meal,  nor  must  any  one  taste 
his  food  until  the  prayer  is  ended. 
When  the  meal  is  over  other  prayers 
are  offered,  and  the  company  with- 
draw. Each  lays  aside  his  linen 
garments,  and  returns  to  his  voca- 
tion, which  he  pursues  till  night  fall, 
when  they  again  assemble  in  the 
meeting-house  and  sup  together  in 

*  This  has  subjected  them  to  the  reproach 
that  they  paid  divine  adoration  to  the  sun, 
which,  however,  is  a  calumny,and  altogether 
devoid  of  truth.  Their  prayers  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  the  Jews,  on  the  appearance  of 
each  new  moon  address,  not  to  the  moon, 
as  some  enemies  of  the  Jewish  name  have 
accused  them  of  doing,  but  to  the  Creator  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  universe. 
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the  same  manner  as  they  had  taken 
their  noon-meal.  If  strange  mem- 
bers are  present,  they,  without  hesi- 
tation, take  their  seat  at  the  com- 
mon board.  Noise,  loud  words,  or 
quarrels,  never  desecrate  those  pious 
meetings.  Each  member  listens  at- 
tentively to  whosoever  addresses  the 
assembly  ;  and  speaks  in  his  turn, 
if  he  has  any  observation  to  offer, 
without  the  risk  of  being  interrupt- 
ed in  his  discourse.  This  stillness, 
and  the  silence  which  reigns  through- 
out the  extensive  building,  appears 
awful  and  mysterious  to  those  who 
are  without,  and  who  fancy  that  it 
veils  some  fearful  secret;  although, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
complete  command  of  temper  to 
which  they  have  attained,  and  the 
sobriety  they  observe  at  their  meals, 
the  object  of  which  is  only  to  satis- 
fy the  absolute  cravings  of  nature. 

Whatever  they  are  to  do  is  deter- 
mined by  their  elders  or  directors ; 
but,  acts  of  charity,  and  affording  as- 
sistance to  the  necessitous,  are  con- 
ceded to  their  own  uncontrolled 
will.  Each  member  of  the  commu- 
nity has  a  right  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  worthy  individuals,  and  to 
feed  the  hungry,  out  of  the  general 
fund  ;  but  he  is  not  permitted  to 
bestow  gifts  on  his  own  relatives 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
elders  or  directors.  Their  wrath  is 
governed  by  justice  :  they  know 
how  to  bridle  their  anger j  and  all 
their  efforts  are  directed  to  the  main- 
taining of  harmony  and  concord. 
Their  bare  word  is  as  sacred  to  them 
as  an  oath  :  they  avoid  needless  as- 
severations, which  they  consider  on 
a  par  with  perjury.  He,  they  say, 
is  already  condemned  who  is  not 
worthy  of  credence  on  his  own 
simple  affirmation,  without  invok- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  Deity. 
They  devote  themselves  with  aston- 
ishing assiduity  to  the  reading  of 
ancient  works,  from  which  they  se- 
lect whatever  is  mot  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  body  and  soul.  "To 


promote  the  former  they  study  the 
nature  of  plants  and  minerals,  and 
the  degree  of  influence  which  these 
exercise  on  the  human  conforma- 
tion. 

Not  every  one,  who  expresses  his 
desire  to  become  a  member  of  their 
community, is  at  once  admitted.  The 
Neophite  must  first  undergo  one 
year's  probation,  during  which  he  is 
strictly  to  observe  the  rules  prescribed 
to  him.  If,  during  this  period,  he 
has  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his 
abstemiousness,  and  the  other  good 
qualities  that  are  required  of  him, 
he  is  inaugurated  by  bathing  in  clear 
water,  and  in  token  of  his  admis- 
sion into  the  community,  receives 
a  small  hatchet,  an  apron,  and  a 
white  garment.  He  is  then  per- 
mitted to  have  access  to  the  house 
of  assembly  5  but  is  not  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  at  the  board  and 
partake  of  the  general  meal  until  he 
has  undergone  a  further  probation 
of  two  years,  and  his  character  has 
in  every  respect  stood  the  test  of 
inspection,  and  been  approved  of. 

Before,  however,  he  is  admitted 
to  rank  as  a  member  of  the  sect,  and 
to  take  his  seat  as  such  at  the  ge- 
neral board,  he  must  swear,  1.  That 
he  will  venerate  the  Deity,  act  justly 
and  uprightly  towards  every  man ; 
and  never,  either  of  his  own  accord 
or  at  the  instigation  or  bidding  of 
any  other  person  whatsoever,  do 
wrong  or  injury  to  any  human 
being  ;  2.  That  he  would  shun  the 
wicked  and  support  the  good,  act 
with  sincerity  to  every  man,  and 
be  stedfast  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
sovereign,  because  crown  and  scep- 
tre are  bestowed  on  no  one  except 
by  the  will  of  God  j  3.  That  if  it 
ever  be  his  fortune  to  attain  to  any 
eminence  of  rank  or  power,  he  will 
never  become  arrogant  or  distinguish 
himself  from  his  inferiors,  either  by 
the  splendour  of  his  garments  or  by 
the  pride  of  his  demeanour ;  4.  That 
he  would  at  all  times  keep  his  hands 
clean  of  theft,  his  mouth  of  lying, 
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id  his  heart  of  evil  desires  ;  5. 
lat  he  would  never  keep  any  thing 
mcealed  from  the  elders  or  direc- 
ts of  the  sect  j  and  that  he  would, 
ider  no  circumstances,  not  even 
inder  tortures  the  most  excruciat- 
ing, reveal  any  of  their  secrets,  or 
divulge  their  doctrines  and  canoni- 
cal books,  or  the  names  of  the  an- 
gels. 

Whosoever  has  been  guilty  of 
any  heinous  offence  is  expelled,  and 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  fate  which  awaits 
such  a  criminal  is  dreadful  in  the 
extreme.  Bound  by  the  sacred 
obligation  of  his  oath,  he  must  not 
associate  with,  or  partake  of  the 
food  of,  any  one  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  which  has  re- 
jected him :  so  that  he  is  exposed 
to  perish  miserably  through  hunger 
and  grief.  Therefore  it  frequently 
happens,  that  when  the  offender  is 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  misery, 
they  relent  and  receive  him  again 
into  their  society — as  according  to 


their  opinion,  a  punishment  which 
has  brought  the  criminal  near  to  his 
end,  is  a  sufficient  expiation  of  his 
crime. 

They  devote  much  reflection,  re- 
search, and  attention  to  adjust  sub- 
jects of  litigation,  and  never  come 
to  any  decision  unless  at  least  one 
hundred  members  are  present  in  the 
assembly  5  but  their  sentence,  when 
pronounced,  is  unalterable,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  appeal.  Next  to  the 
Deity,  their  greatest  veneration  is 
due  to  their  legislator*,  and  who- 
soever reviles  him  is  guilty  death. 
They  are  also  bound  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  old  age,  and  to 
the  decisions  of  a  majority.  They 
are  distinguished  above  all  other 
Jews  by  their  strict  observance  of 
the  sabbath.  They  prepare  their 
food  on  the  sabbath- eve,  so  that 
they  may  have  no  occasion  to  light 
a  fire  on  the  holy  day,  on  which 
they  do  not  even  presume  to  carry 
a  vessel  or  utensil  of  any  kind  from 
one  place  to  another. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  RELIGION  AMONGST  THE 
ISRAELITES. 

(Continued  from  page  112.) 


SUBORDINATE  to  the  high-priest, 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  arid  the  temple,  were  the 
^3^rO,co/zanii», " priests."  These 
also  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the 
family  of  Levy  which  descended 
from  Aaron ;  and  their's  was  the 
duty  to  administer  at  the  altar,  to 
superintend  the  sacrifices,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  laid  down  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (Le- 
viticus). They  were  also  to  per- 
form every  service  in  the  interior  of 

*  But  who  this  legislator  really  is,  whe- 
ther they  designate  Moses  or  any  other  per- 
son by  that  appellation,  has  never  yet  been 
decided,  because  they,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  are  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  by 
oath  never  to  divulge  their  esoteric  or  secret 
doctrines  to  any  one,  and  also  to  keep  their 


the  tabernacle  or  temple,  access  to 
which  was  denied  to  every  ")f, 
stranger  or  layman.  Theirs  was 
also  the  function  to  pronounce  on 
the  character  of  certain  contagious 
disorders,  and  to  preside  at  certain 
rites  of  purifications,  with  various 
other  duties  of  minor  importance. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  number  of  priests 
must  become  too  great  to  permit 
all  of  them  at  once  to  attend  at  the 
national  altar j  accordingly,  we 

religious  books  concealed.  And  though 
Josephus,  in  his  auto-biography  says,  that 
he  had  investigated  the  doctrines  of  every 
Jewish  sect,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  Essenes,  and 
was  acquainted  with  their  dogmas  only  as 
far  as  these  \rere  generally  known. 
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find  that  in  the  reign  of  David  they  and  give  thee  peace.  And  they  shall 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  com-  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of 
panics.  The  commencement  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  bless  them." 
each  company's  service  was  in  the  (Numb.  vi.  22,27). 
first  instance  determined  by  lot,  and  It  does  not  appear  that  the  priests, 
this  order  ever  after  to  be  observed,  independent  of  their  sacerdotal  offi- 
all  beginning  their  course  upon  a  ces  in  the  temple,  enjoyed  any  par- 
Sabbath,  and  continuing  it  only  for  ticular  privileges,  and  were  at  all  be- 
one  week  at  a  time  j  and  as  each  yond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  laws 
course  or  company  received  its  de-  of  the  state,  or  exempt  from  obey- 
nomination  from  the  head  or  chief  ing  the  same.  Their  hereditary  de- 
of  the  family  from  which  it  was  scent,  and  their  being  wholly  de- 


descended,  these  were  called  "  the 
chiefs  of  the  priest."     Their  busi- 


voted to  the   service  of  the  Lord, 
raised  them  in  the  estimation  of  the 


ness  was  not  only  to  offer  the  vie-  people ;  and  if  the  sanctity  of  their 
tims  proper  for  every  particular  conduct  corresponded  with  that  of 
service,  but  also  to  attend  to  the  their  station,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
other  offices  of  the  tabernacle  or  but  that  they  must  have  exercised 
temple,  and  to  instruct  the  people,  as  considerable  influence  over  the  na- 
Holy  Writ  declares,  "  that  ye  may  tion.  But  whenever  they  attempted 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  to  turn  that  influence  into  an  in- 
stattites  which  the  Lord  hath  strtiment  for  aggrandizing  them- 
spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  selves,  or  for  annoying  the  rulers  of 
Moses"  (Levit  x.  11).  "  They  the  state,  we  find  that  they  rniscar- 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  ried.  Thus  Solomon  could,  wil.h- 
and  Israel  thy  law."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  out  fear  or  hesitation,  say  to  Abi- 
10).  They  were  also  to  sanctify  athar,  the  priest,  who  had  conspired 
the  most  holy  things,  and  every  against  him  and  sought  to  secure 
article  used  for  the  sacred  service;  the  crown  to  Adonijah,  another  son 
to  burn  incense  before  the  Lord,  and  of  David,  "  Get  thee  to  Anathoth 
in  his  holy  name  to  bless  the  people  unto  thine  own  house,  for  thou  art 
for  ever,  as  holy  writ  declares,  worthy  of  death,  but  I  will  not  at 
"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  this  time  slay  thee,  because  thou 
saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God 
his  sons,  saying,  On  this  wise  shall  before  my  father  David,  &c."  (I 
ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  say-  Kings  ii.  26),  a  fact  which  proves 
ing  unto  them,  The  Lord  bless  to  us  that  the  priests  were  not  by 
thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  any  means  above  the  law,  or  exempt 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  judges  of  the  land, 
lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  105.) 

R.  ELEAZAR  ben  Shamuang  said,  "  Let  the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be  as  dear  to  thee 
as  thine  own ;  and  thy  respect  for  thy  companions  as  thy  veneration  for  thy  teacher  ; 
and  thy  veneration  for  thy  teacher  as  thy  fear  of  the  Deity."  (iv.  15.) 

COMMENTARY.  "Let  the  honour 
of  thy  disciple  be  dear  to  thee,"  &c. 
Our  teacher  here  lays  down  three 
rules  for  our  conduct  through  life, 
in  our  intercourse  with  those  with 
whom  we  most  frequently  and  di- 
rectly come  in  contact ;  namely,  our 
pupils,  our  companions,  and  our 
teachers.  The  sage  Tanai  does  not 
give  us  any  instruction  respeciing 
onr  conduct  to  our  parents,  as  it 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  add  to  the  command  of  holy  writ, 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land."  (Exod.  xx.'  12.)  Nor  does 
he  prescribe  rules  for  parents  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  children  : 
for  the  voice  of  nature,  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  holy  writ,  has 
implanted  affection  for  our  offspring, 
and  a  tender  care  for  their  welfare, 
in  our  hearts  and  minds.  So  that 
the  highest  degree  of  love  and  bene- 
volence, that  of  the  Creator  towards 
his  creatures,  that  of  the  Lord  to- 
wards Israel,  cannot  be  more  aptly  il- 
lustrated than  by  comparing  it  with 
the  devoted  solicitude  of  a  father  for 
his  child  :  ' '  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son, 
is  he  the  child  of  my  delight?"  asks 
the  prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
(Jer.  xxxi.  20.)  And  when  the  Deity 
reproaches  his  chosen  people  on  ac- 


count  of  their  ingratitude  for  his 
manifold  mercies,  the  inspired  writer 
cannot  convey  the  reproof  in  stronger 
terms  than  by  exclaiming,  "  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  for 
the  Lord  hath  spoken.  I  have  nou- 
rished and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me  ! "  (Is. 
i.  2.)  As  thus  the  sacred  scriptures 
and  the  voice  of  nature  are  unerring 
guides  in  the  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children,  our  teacher,  in 
his  present  maxim,  tells  us  which 
are  the  sentiments  we  ought  to  en- 
tertain towards  those  with  whom  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial intercourse  and  intimacy.  For 
the  rules  of  our  teacher  are  confined 
to  those  three  classes  of  our  friends 
and  connections,  whom  we  either 
instructor  by  whom  we  are  instruct- 
ed, in  that  most  important  of  all 
knowledge, — the  study  and  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  This  study  com- 
prises a  twofold  duty.  1.  We  are 
bound  to  learn  and  improve  our- 
selves as  holy  writ  directs  :  "  And 
these  words  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart. 
And  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up,  &c."  (Deut.  vi.  6.  7),  an 
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injunction  which  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  sacred  scriptures.  2. 
But  it  is  equally  imperative  on  us  to 
impart  unto  others  the  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  for  ourselves,  as 
the  sacred  precept  vyhich  enjoins  us 
to  study,  and  which  we  have  just 
now  quoted,  likewise  commands  us : 
"  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
gently unto  thy  children."  (Ib.  verse 
7.)  By  the  word  "children,"  which 
is  used  in  the  divine  command,  we 
are  not  to  understand  our  own  im- 
mediate offspring,  or  to  imagine  that 
the  care  and  solicitude  of  every  man 
is  to  be  confined  to  his  instructing 
his  own  sons  and  daughters,  or  at 
most,  the  inmates  of  his  own  house, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  commands; 
and  that  he  who  is  not  the  father  of 
a  family,  is  dispensed  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  particular  duty. 
Were  we  so  to  understand  the  in- 
spired legislator,  we  should  be  al- 
together mistaken  :  and  if  we  at  all 
examine  the  passage  we  have  quot- 
ed, we  shall  soon  become  convinced 
that  such  is  the  case.  Moses  there 
addresses  the  assembled  nation  as 
one  man.  He  tells  them:  "Hear 

0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the 
Lord  is  one,  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,   and  with  all 
thy  might :  and  these  words  which 

1  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in 
thine  heart,   and  thou   shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto   thy  children, 
&c."   (Deut.  vi.  4—7.)     Thus  we 
see  that  Moses  does  not  address  any 
Israelite   in  particular,    though   he 
apostrophises  the  whole  nation  as  a 
single  individual ;     that    therefore, 
when  he  says  "  thy  children,"  he 
cannot,    and    does   not,    mean    the 
children  of  any,  or  each,  particular 
individual,  but  of  the  whole  nation. 
Whence   our   Rabbies,    of    blessed 
memory,  justly  inferred,   that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  com- 
municate whatever  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  study  of  the  law,  to  those 


who  are  less  learned  than  himself. 
Accordingly,  commenting  on  the 
words  "  thy  children,"  they  say, 
the  word  children  here  means  dis- 
ciples. Thus  it  is  not  restricted  to 
minors  only,  but  extends  to  adults 
likewise,  and  docs  indeed  comprise 
whosoever  profits  by  our  instruction, 
and  improves  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  under  our  guidance. 

Among  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  any  sub- 
ject, there  must  necessarily  exist, 
three  gradations :  1 .  He  who  teaches. 
2.  He  who  is  taught.  3.  Those 
who  at  the  same  time  pursue  their 
studies  together.  Of  these  the  first 
degree  is  styled  )2*"1>  master  or 
teacher;  the  second  degree,  T£j7Jl, 
disciple  ;  and  the  third,  13n»  com- 
panion or  associate.  In  reference 
to  the  teacher,  the  two  last  men- 
tioned classes  form  but  one,  and  are 
comprised  under  the  general  desig- 
nation D'H&'17Jl>  disciples.  So  that 
properly  speaking,  the  expression 
"QH,  companion,  is  limited  to,  and 
exists  but  for,  the  disciples  as  equals. 
To  each  of  these  gradations  our 
teacher  addresses  his  instruction, 
and  that  advice,  which  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  relative  condi- 
tion. To  the  teacher  he  first  ad- 
dresses himself,  as  the  one  who  by 
station  and  example  is  likely  to  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  influence  over 
the  youthful  minds,  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  his  care.  To  him  the 
direction  of  the  sage  Tanai  is  short, 
pithy,  and  comprehensive  :  "  Let 
the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be  as  dear 
to  thee  as  thine  own,"  is  all  that 
the  warning  voice  of  R.  Eleazar 
addresses  to  him  who  presides  over 
a  seminary,  and  who  is  charged  with 
forming  the  character,  as  well  as  in- 
structing the  minds,  of  his  pupils. 
The  most  despotic  monarch,  on 
whose  nod  depend  the  life  and 
death  of  thousands,  cannot  be  more 
absolute  in  his  sway,  than  is  the 
teacher  on  whose  example  and  pre- 
cepts depend  the  moral,  as  well  as 
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mental,  qualities  of  his  disciples. 
His  smile  confers  happiness,  his 
fro\vn  causes  terror,  and  his  reproof 
is  misery.  His  encouragement  adds 
to  the  zeal  of  the  industrious,  as 
his  derision  either  spurs  the  idle 
on  to  use  exertion,  or  sinks  him 
irrecoverably  in  habits  of  sloth- 
fulness  and  negligence.  But  great 
as  is  the  power  which  is  thus  con- 
fided lo  the  teacher,  his  responsibi- 
lity is  equally  great.  The  more  im- 
portant the  duties  he  has  to  perform, 
the  more  difficult  is  his  task  j  and 
the  more  imperatively  does  it  re- 
quire that  he  should  not  only  de- 
vote his  best  energies  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  but  also 
that  he  should  incessantly  keep  a 
watch  over  his  own  temper  and  dis- 
position, without  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  be  equal  to  the 
trying  exigencies  of  his  station.  It 
is  a  fact  confirmed  by  experience, 
that  a  man  who  is  continually  sur- 
rounded by  inferiors  and  dependants, 
acquires  not  only  a  habit  of  com- 
manding, but  also  a  supercilious 
haughtiness  of  manner,  and  a  que- 
rulous peevishness  of  disposition. 
It  is  a  fact  equally  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  the  very  worst 
qualities  that  can  possibly  deform 
the  human  mind  are  arrogance, 
pride,  and  anger.  To  these  great 
failings,  the  teacher,  -from  the  very 
nature  of  his  employment,  is  more 
prone  than  other  men.  But  the 
sage  Hillel,  that  most  profound 
judge  of  human  nature,  has  already 
decided,  that  TO^Q  |lDpH  87, 
"  the  querulous  man  is  unfit  to  be 
a  teacher*,"  a  decision  which  re- 
ceives its  fullest  confirmation  in  the 
present  maxim.  The  sage  Tanai 
tells  the  teacher,  "  Let  the  honour 
of  thy  disciple  be  dear  to  thee  as 
thine  own."  Indignant  as  thou 
wouldst  feel,  were  any  man,  thy  su- 
perior in  power  and  influence,  to 
subject  thee  to  the  alternations  of 
his  temper,  and  insult  or  caress  thee 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  377. 


according  to  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  indignant  as  thou  wouldst 
feel,  outraged  as  thou  wouldst  con- 
sider thyself,  reflect  that  thou  givest 
rise  to  similar  sensations  in  the 
breasts  of  thy  pupils,  whenever  thou 
abusest  thy  power  by  obeying  the 
dictates  of  injustice  and  partiality. 
As  careful  as  thou  art  in  weighing 
the  opinions  thou  art  about  to  pro- 
nounce and  adopt — lest  thy  reputa- 
tion should  suffer  from  thy  preci- 
pitancy, or  the  cause  of  truth  be  in 
anywise  injured  by  thy  error — be 
equally  so  in  examining  the  views 
and  opinions  of  thy  disciples.  Re- 
member, that  those  who  now  are 
thy  pupils,  are  hereafter  to  be  the 
instructors  of  their  generations  ;  and 
that  although  their  notions  may  be 
crude,  and  want  the  polish  of  learning 
and  experience,  they  still  may  possess 
the  merit  of  natural  talent,  and  thou 
art  sure  to  profit  most  by  the  sparks 
of  genius  which  burstfrom  the  youth- 
ful mind.  For  truly  did  R.  Eleazar 
say,  "Much  have  I  learned  from 
my  teachers,  more  from  my  asso- 
ciates, but  most  from  my  disciples." 
Let  therefore  their  honour — that  true 
honour  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
soul,  and  its  source  from  on  high  — 
be  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own,  and 
be  assured,  that  as  thou  observest 
this  maxim,  thou  wilt  be  blessed  by 
generations  yet  unborn,  whose  gra- 
titude will  be  justly  due  to  thee. 

"  And  thy  respect  for  thy  compa- 
nions" &c.  It  is  in  human  nature 
that  we  should  feel  affection  towards 
those  who  share  our  labours,  and 
join  with  us  in  endeavouring  to  at- 
tain one  common  end.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  youthful  and  ardent  dispo- 
sitions to  become  strongly  attached 
to  those  who  are  our  daily  associates, 
the  partners  of  our  occupations,  the 
companions  of  our  pleasures.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  no  friendship  is  so 
lasting  as  that  formed  at  school,  be- 
tween youths  of  a  congenial  dispo- 
sition, 'as  it  possesses  that  principal 
s  2 
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requisite  for  love  and  friendship — 
equality.  We  have  already,  on  an- 
other occasion,  observed  :  "  Perfect 
love  can  only  exist  amongst  equals, 
and  there  is  a  sympathetic  bond  of 
affection  which  draws  man  towards 
his  fellow-man,  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers in  him  any  trait  which  he 
thinks  amiable,  because  he  thinks  it 
resembles  his  own  disposition ; 
and  according  to  the  value  he  en- 
tertains for  that  trait  in  his  own 
disposition,  the  resemblance  to  which 
he  discovers  in  his  neighbour,  his 
love  to  him  will  be  more  or  less  ar- 
dent and  firm."*  And  as  there  is 
nothing  which  the  youthful  mind 
estimates  more  highly  than  eager 
zeal  to  attain  knowledge,  this  trait 
alone  is  sufficient  to  beget  affection 
and  friendship  in  school-fellows. 

But  friendship  is  apt  to  degen- 
erate by  too  great  familiarity.  In 
the  height  of  our  attachment  we  are 
but  too  apt  to  forget  that  affection, 
in  order  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
founded  on  the  estimate  we  form  of 
the  moral  worth  of  the  object  of  our 
love :  that  moral  worth  ought  to 
command  respect ;  and  that,  if  from 
excess  of  familiarity,  we  fail  in  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  a  friend,  we 
underrate  his  moral  worth,  and  sap 
the  foundation  of  our  friendship. 


It  is  to  remedy  this  defect,  to  ennoble 
the  character  of  friendship,  and  to 
ensure  its  duration,  that  our  teacher 
tells  us,  "  Let  respect  for  thy  com- 
panions be  as  dear  to   thee  as  thy 
veneration  for   thy   teacher."     The 
performance  of  our  duty  is  dear  to 
every  well-regulated  mind.     Grati- 
tude for  benefits  received,  join  with 
a  feeling  of  our  dependance  and  the 
precep*.  of  holy  writ,  in  impressing 
our  minds  with  veneration  for  our 
teacher,   and  in  convincing  us  that 
to   honour   him    is   a    sacred,   and, 
therefore,  precious,  duty  incumbent 
on  us  towards  him  who  undertakes 
the  painful  responsibility  of  guiding 
us  in  the   path  of  knowledge,  and 
rearing  us  into   useful  members  of 
the  community,   acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  of  man.     But  as 
no  such  combination  of  feeling  and 
precept  exists  to  prescribe  the  rules 
by  which  our  affection  to  our  com- 
panions is  to  be  regulated,  our  teacher 
steps  in  to  tell  us,  that  dear  as  is  the 
performance  of  that  positive  duty  to 
venerate  and  honour  our  instructors, 
the  voluntary  duty  of  respecting  our 
companions  ought  to  be  equally  dear 
to  us,  as  ennobling,  and  bestowing 
duration  on,  the  character  of  that 
friendship  and  affection  which   it  is 
natural  we  should  entertain  for  them. 


(To  be  continued.) 


II.  SAMUEL,  PROPHET  AND  JUDGE. 

(Concluded  from  page  122.) 


SAMUEL,  being  convinced  that 
the  introduction  of  monarchy,  how- 
ever limited,  would  be  attended 
with  more  real  disadvantage  than 
good  to  the  nation,  analyzed  before 
his  imprudent  brethren  the  conse- 
quences of  their  resolution.  "  Ye 
demand  a  king/'  were  his  words  j 
"  a  king,  who  is  to  head  you  in 
the  field,  and  to  judge  you  in  your 
cities  ;  but  consider  what  that  king 
will  require  at  your  hands  !  He 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev. 


will  take  your  sons  to  grace  his 
courses  in  chariots ;  he  will  send 
them  as  heralds  before  him ;  he  will 
set  them  over  thousands  and  over 
fifty,  to  do  his  work ;  they  will 
make  warlike  instruments  for  his 
use  -j  for  him  will  they  furbish  the 
car.  Your  daughters  will  he  take 
for  the  service  of  his  palace  ;  your 
vineyards,  your  fields,  your  favour- 
ite olive-plants,  all  will  be  his; 
of  your  harvests,  your  vintages,  arid 
Vol.  IF.  p.  146. 
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your  flocks  will  he  exact  tithes  for 
his  eunuchs  and  his  servants.  He 
will  claim  the  choicest  of  your 
maidens,  of  your  youths,  even  of 
your  cattle,  for  his  service.  Then 
you  will  be  enslaved,  and  you  will 
cry  aloud  against  the  king  you  shall 
have  appointed,  liut  at  that  day  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  you."  Notwith- 
standing this  vivid  picture  of  de- 
pendency, the  Hebrews  insisted  on 
their  favourite  plan,  and  the  aged 
prophet  exclaimed,  "  Ye  will  have 
it  so,  be  it  then.  1  protest  against 
your  design,  but  the  Eternal  com- 
mands me  to  obey  you,  even  in 
your  perverseness."  (1  Sam.  viii.) 

It  is  true  that  some  very  learned 
Rabbies  have  found  in  the  words  of 
Samuel,  not  a  prophetic  menace  in 
the  manner  of  the  calamitous  fore- 
bodings which  occur  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  but  a  positive  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  monarchy,  which 
assertion  they  have  based  upon  the 
words,  "  This  will  be  the  right 
(hamishpat)  of  the  king  that  will 
reign  over  you;"  and  for  proof  of 
their  assertion,  those  exegetists  have 
had  recourse  to  ulterior  facts,  by 
which  the  prophecies  of  Samuel 
have  been  but  too  literally  verified. 
But  by  far  the  most  illustrious  Rab- 
bies, such  as  Abarbanel,  Levi  ben 
Gerson,  and  Kimchi,  take  the  harsh 
sentences  of  Samuel  as  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  rights  which  their  mo- 
narchs  would  usurp  in  spite  of  law 
and  justice  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
the  vulgate,  and  after  it  the  autho- 
rized English  version,  have  rendered 
the  passage,  "  This  will  be  the  man- 
ner of  the  king  that  will  reign  over 
you./'  No  other  supposition  in- 
deed is  admissible.  Samuel,  who 
strenuously  resists  the  election  of  a 
king, — who,  while  he  bows  to  the 
will  of  his  intractable  people,  pro- 
tests, with  all  the  energy  of  a  pa- 
triotic republican,  against  the  change 
in  the  constitution, — should  in  the 
same  breath  have  fabricated  for  a 
dignity  to  which  he  was  opposed, 


legal  prerogatives  subversive  of  the 
very  principles  of  Hebrew  legisla- 
tion. Samuel  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  king  absolute  master 
over  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  ; 
while  Moses  decreed  that  the  mo- 
narch should  not,  on  pain  of  depo- 
sition, raise  himself  above  his 
brethren.  Samuel  should  have  in- 
stituted the  king  sole  and  legitimate 
disposer  of  the  whole  territory, 
while  Moses  laid  it  down  as  an  un- 
changeable maxim  of  the  compact, 
that  property  should  be  unalienable 
for  ever  and  ever.  It  should  be  the 
plain  right  of  the  king  to  select  after 
his  pleasure  meadows  and  vineyards, 
while  the  history  of  the  nation 
relates,  that  in  the  most  deplorable 
days  of  Israelite  royalty,  Ahab  could 
only,  by  committing  a  murder,  arrive 
at  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  citizen  Naboth. 
But  particularly  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  Samuel's  harangue  to  the 
people  has  all  the  character  of  a 
prophecy,  and  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  legal  enactment ;  "  Then 
you  will  be  in  thraldom,  and  you 
will  cry  in  vain  against  the  king 
you  shall  have  elected." 

The  Rabbi  Abarbanel,  who  in 
the  fifteenth  century  practised  the 
art  of  governing  in  the  cabinets  of 
four  Christian  kings,  whose  coun- 
cils he  successively  swayed,  justifies, 
in  the  following  manner,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Samuel  against  the  election 
of  an  individual  sovereign.  "  An 
absolute  monarch  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  governing  a  people  to 
advantage  :  nothing  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, more  pernicious  than  vesting 
the  power  of  executing  his  own 
will,  in  an  irresponsible  individual. 
It  has  been  advanced,  that  an  em- 
pire ought  to  be  governed  after  the 
principles  of  undivided  unity,  per- 
petuity, immutability  and  absolute 
power.  But  is  it  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  imagination  to 
think  of  a  government  composed  of 
a  number  of  men,  united  in  one 
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council  for  the  purpose  of  dictating 
measures  of  public  administration  ; 
that  those  men  should  be  relieved 
every  year,  or  after  longer  intervals, 
by  other  citizens  who  would  step 
into  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  their  predecessors,  and  that  the 
power,  even  of  that  body/should  be 
checked  by  wise  restrictions.  Is  such 
a  state  of  things  incomprehensible  ? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
than  probable  that  an  absolute 
monarch,  a  single  individual  might, 
by  following  the  impulse  of  his 
anger  and  other  passions  (as  it  is 
said,  '  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  a 
messenger  of  death'),  or  by  the 
suggestions  of  his  ignorance  be 
betrayed  into  error  much  more  fre- 
quently and  easily  than  a  numerous 
assembly  of  men,  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  dissuade  one  another 
from  wrong,  and  to  enlighten  one 
another  on  subjects  of  doubt  ?  If 
you  prefer  facts  to  abstract  argu- 
ment, then  pursue  that  mode  of  con- 
vincing yourselves  !  Cast  your  eyes 
on  the  states  that  kiss  trie  rod  of 
absolute  and  autocratical  sovereigns 
at  the  present  day ;  theirs  is  a  sad 
existence.  Change  your  prospect, 
and  gradually  view  the  countries 
governed  by  elective  judges  and 
chiefs ;  they  know  not  the  name  of 
a  king,  and  still  justice  is  among 
them  dealt  out  to  all  impartially,  in 
the  most  suitable  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  most  natural  order 
of  society.  How  much  then  does 
it  excite  our  astonishment  to  see 
men,  endowed  with  reason,  degrade 
their  immortal  souls  by  base  adula- 
tion, even  to  blasphemy  ;  for  blas- 
phemy it  is  to  compare  the  unity  of 
a  .king,  whose  grandeur,  nay  ex- 
istence, depends  on  the  breath  of 
his  willing  subjects,  with  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  the  Lord,  whose 
name  be  blessed,  who  exists  neces- 
sarily, independently  on  the  will  of 
any  being  whatever  !"  (Abarbanel's 
Comment,  on  1  Sam.  viii). 

The  institution  of  monarchy  once 


fixed  by  the  national  will,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  chief,  it  only  remained 
to  find  a  fit  subject  for  that  appoint- 
ment. Samuel,  as  judge,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  grand  council,  felt 
naturally  that  on  him  devolved  the 
task  of  selecting  an  Israelite  from 
among  the  tribes.  It  was  Saul,  the 
son  of  Kish,  who  fixed  his  atten- 
tion, principally  by  two  mighty 
reasons ;  firstly,  because  Saul  be- 
longed to  a  tribe  which,  on  account 
of  numerical  inferiority,  was  not 
influential  enough  to  endanger  the 
equality  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam. 
ix.  21)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  bore  the  re- 
putation of  hereditary  virtue  among 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  secondly, 
because  Saul  was  favoured  by  na- 
ture with  that  very  necessary  quali- 
fication of  a  chieftain  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  an  heroical  ma- 
jestic stature.  "  He  was  a  choice 
young  man,  and  goodly;  he  excelled 
in  masculine  beauty  all  the  children 
of  Israel ;  he  reached  above  them 
all"  (1  Sam,  ix.  2).  Saul  arrived 
under  the  guidance  of  his  father's 
servant  at  a  place  where  Samuel, 
(with  the  elders  of  the  nation,)  was 
celebrating  a  public  festival.  Un- 
expectedly the  Benjamite  was  there 
honoured  with  the  foremost  seat  by 
the  rulers  of  Israel,  and  Samuel 
represented  the  man  of  his  choice 
to  thirty  of  his  colleagues.  After 
a  long  conference  between  the 
judge  and  the  youth  who  was  to 
become  the  monarch  of  Israel,  the 
latter  was  dismissed,  having  pre- 
viously been  anointed  by  Samuel, 
who  embraced  him,  and  proclaimed 
him  leader  of  the  people  in  the 
name  of  the  Eternal.  Then  Samuel, 
as  judge  of  the  people,  convoked  a 
general  meeting  of  the  tribes,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  unanimous  de- 
cision on  the  choice  of  the  sove- 
reign, who,  although  anointed  by 
the  political  chief  of  the  nation,  had 
not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the 
sacerdotal  primate,  whose  vote  was 
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next  to  be  taken,  nor  the  universal 
assent  of  the  nation,  by  which  the 
election  would  become  legalized. 
If  it  is  called  an  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  Samuel,  that  he  anointed 
Saul  before-hand  as  king  of  Israel 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
he  afterwards  made  it  appear  before 
the  people  as  if  the  choice  were 
then  only  to  be  fixed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  oracle,  that  accusation 
falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
sense  of  the  text  is  faithfully  con- 
sulted. After  the  recognition  of 
Saul  by  Samuel  and  his  colleagues 
in  office,  his  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  pontifex  maxirnus, 
whose  adherence  to  the  choice  was 
guided  by  the  sentence  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,and  publicly  declared 
as  such  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes of  Israel,  who  then  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  Saul's  title  by 
the  homage  paid  him  in  their  accla- 
mation, "God  save  the  King!" 
The  same  order  in  taking  the  votes 
of  the  competent  authorities  is 
found  on  the  occasion  of  Joshua 
being  appointed  lieutenant  under 
Moses  (Numb,  xxvii).  The  Eternal 
said  to  Moses,  "  Take  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, present  him  before  the  assembly 
and  before  Eleazar,  the  high-priest, 
that  he  consult  the  oracle  in  his 
behalf."  Here,  then,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  will  of  God  is 
pronounced  by  two  branches  of  the 
administration,  by  Moses,  the  poli- 
tical leader,  and  by  Eleazar,  the 
chief  of  the  sacerdotal  magistracy. 
Even  the  benediction  which  it  is  at 
the  present  day  only  in  the  power 
of  the  clerical  body  to  bestow,  was 
pronounced  among  the  Hebrews  by 
functionaries  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  priesthood.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  that  prominent 
act  of  worship,  was  performed  by 
King  Solomon,  and  not  by  the 
high- priest  of  his  time.  The  anoint- 
ing of  kings,  which  in  modern  times 
has  been  considered  the  nnalienable 


privilege  of  the  clergy,  was,  in  the 
days  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  an 
act  of  the  people,  as  we  frequently 
read :  "  Then  the  men  of  Judah. 
came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
Judah"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).  Then  all 
the  Elders  of  Israel  treated  with 
David  in  Hebron,  and  anointed 
him  as  king  over  Israel  (Ibid.  v.  3.) 
"  Then  the  whole  people  said,  Ab- 
solom  whom  we  anointed  over  us, 
is  dead"  (Ibid.  xix.  9,  10).  After 
the  death  of  Josias,  "the  people  of 
the  land  took  Jehoahaz,  his  son, 
and  anointed  him"  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
30).  Therefore,  if  it  be  even  admit- 
ted, that  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
the  anointing  liquid  on  the  head  of 
the  monarch  was  performed  by  a 
member  of  the  clergy';  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  from  the  above  cited  pas- 
sages, that  the  priest  was  then  mere- 
ly the  instrument  and  servant  of  the 
people. 

When  Samuel  found  the  election 
of  Saul  confirmed  by  the  shouts  of 
loyalty  of  the  whole  nation,  he  read 
aloud,  not  his  desolating  prophecy, 
but  the  laws  of  Moses  on  royalty, 
and  he  wrote  the  commandments 
bearing  on  this  branch  of  public  ad- 
ministration into  a  book,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken 
by  the  Hebrews  ;  even  as  Joshua 
had  done  some  time  before  his  death, 
when  he  made  Israel  swear  to  keep 
the  divine  law  (Josh.  xxiv.  26). 
A  jealous  minority  still  withheld 
their  promise  of  fealty  to  the  king, 
from  want  of  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary skill ;  but  his  first  feats  of  val- 
our assuaged  their  murmurs,  and  at 
the  general  assembly  at  Gilgal,  the 
whole  nation  established  him,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  under  high 
rejoicings,  as  sovereign  of  Israel 
(1  Sam.  x.  27).  With  this  act,  the 
authority  of  Samuel  ceased ;  the 
helm  of  state  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  immediately  the  aged  judge  in 
the  assembly  of  his  people,  thus 
calls  upon  his  brethren  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  on  his  a^ministra- 
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tion :  "  Here  I  stand  amongst  you ; 
my  hair  blanched  with  old  age! 
Since  my  youth  I  have  stood  before 
you :  Now  speak  !  Is  there  any 
one,  whose  ox  or  ass  I  have  seized, 
whom  I  have  wronged,  trodden 
down  ?  Let  him  speak,  and  I  will 
make  ample  restitution."  And  una- 
nimously the  children  of  Israel  re- 
plied :  "Thou  hast  oppressed  no- 
body, nor  hast  thou  taken  aught 
from  any  one."  "  You  then,  and 
your  king,"  resumed  Samuel,  "  are 
witnesses,  that  there  is  no  reproach 
on  me!"  "We  are."  After  the 
people  had  thus  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  their 
judge,  the  latter  in  his  turn,  animad- 
verted to  the  frequent  difficulties  in 
which  the  nation  had  involved  itself, 
through  disobedience  to  the  divine 
laws,  and  dwelling  upon  the  latest 
act  of  imprudence  they  had  commit- 
ted in  choosing  a  king,  he  concludes : 
"Now,  at  the  least,  obey  scrupulous- 
ly, the  commandments  ;  turn  from 
those  things  which  lead  to  slavery, 
and  you  will  still  be  happy  ;  but  if 
you  deviate  from  your  law,  you  and 
your  king  shall  be  consumed,  where- 
of I  call  heaven  to  witness."  (1  Sam. 
xii.)  Such  was  the  conduct  of  a 
man,  on  whom  Volney  vents  his 
most  bitter  aspersions.  That  man 
procured  for  his  countrymen  the 
blessings  of  independence  arid  of  a 
long  peace  ;  united  the  most  com- 
plete integrity  with  talent  and  pru- 
dence, of  which  not  a  small  share 
was  required,  in  a  democratical  state, 
among  a  people  of  peasants,  settled 
on  a  territory  of  mountains,  forests, 
ravines,  where  each  family  lived  on 
its  own  ground  and  property;  where 
the  exercise  of  power  was  subject  to  a 
wavering,  divided  opinion,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  which  are  without  num- 
ber ;  as  Mr.  Volney  himself  depicts, 
but  we  believe  not  after  nature,  the 
scene  of  Samuel's  actions. 

Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed 
since  the  coronation  of  Saul  when 
an  act,  tending  to  an  increase  of  the. 


royal  prerogative,  and  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
council  of  elders,  heightened  the 
aversion  which  Samuel  had  ever 
evinced  to  royalty.  No  war  could 
be  entered  upon  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  elders,  nor  was  it  cus- 
tomary to  take  the  field  without 
first  bringing  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  the  nation.  An 
expedition  against  the  Philistines 
had  been  resolved  upon;  and  at 
Gilgal,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Hebrew  army,  the  elders,  with 
Samuel  at  their  head,  were  to  call 
down  a  blessing  upon  the  warriors 
of  Israel  in  the  fight  against  the 
enemies  of  their  couutry.  But  Saul, 
intimidated  at  the  impatience  of  his 
soldiers,  would  not  await  the  arrival 
of  the  elders,  and  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  celebrate  the  sacrifice  without 
their  assistance.  Samuel  saw  in 
this  deed  an  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  administration,  and  he  indig- 
nantly told  Saul  that  he  was  unfit 
to  wear  the  crown. 

In  the  plains  of  Gilgal,  the  cradle 
of  Saul's  grandeur,  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  president  of 
the  elders  became  manifest.  A  war 
of  extermination  had  been  undertaken 
against  the  Amalekites,  who  for  cen- 
turieshaddone  towards  the  Hebrews, 
what  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert  do 
even  now  without  a  scruple  to  their 
neighbours}  namely,  wiihout  any 
declaration  of  war,  without  the  least 
pretence  for  enmity,  they  fell  upon 
districts  contiguous  to  their  lurking- 
places,  plundered  and  devastated  the 
land,  murdered  indiscriminately  the 
inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex, 
and  fled  again  as  soon  as  they  had 
satisfied  their  inhuman  rapacity, 
with  the  intent  to  renew  their 
attempts  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  whole  power  at  the  disposal  of 
Saul  was  now  directed  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  total  extirpation 
was  found  to  be  of  sufficient  effect 
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to  check  the  disasters  that  were  at 
short  intervals  brought  upon  the 
Hebrews  by  their  dangerous  neigh- 
bours. Fortune  smiled  upon  the 
military  undertaking  of  Saul ;  but 
instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
decreed,  that  is,  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  robbers,  Saul  took  a 
pleasure  in  pillaging  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  even  carried  off  the  chief 
of  the  Amaldtites,  probably  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  high  ransom 
for  his  prisoner.  Samuel,  incensed 
at  seeing  the  king  bend  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  whole  people  from  its 
original  purpose,  repaired  with  the 
elders  to  the  presence  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  upbraided  him  with 
having  acted  contrary  to  law. 
"  Why  hast  thou  brought  here 
this  chieftain,  these  sheep  and  these 
oxen  ?  The  law  prohibited  it :  did 
it  become  thee  to  violate  its  dictates  ? 
hast  thou  forgotten  that  from  an 
insignificant  individual  thou  wast 
made  the  head  of  the  tribes,  and 
wast  anointed  in  the  name  of  the 
Omnipotent,  that  thou  shouldest 
execute  the  laws  he  had  given  thee  ? 
It  is  vain  for  thee  to  pretend  that 
thy  people  seized  those  flocks  to 
sacrifice  them  here  on  the  altar  : 
it  was  thy  duty  to  resist  their  doings. 
Our  Lord  takes  no  delight  in  holo- 
causts, and  the  smoking  fat  of  sheep, 
but  he  requires  strict  obedience  to 
the  laws  :  transgression  of  the  law 
is  the  grossest  idolatry  in  his  eyes. 
Since  then  thou  hast  rejected  the 
word  of  the  Eternal,  after  having 
sworn  allegiance  to  that  word,  the 
Lord  rejects  thee."  And  Saul  seized 
the  skirt  of  Samuel's  mantle,  to  re- 
monstrate with  him,  but  the  gar. 
ment  was  torn  in  twain  j  and  the 
inflexible  republican  immediately 
exclaimed,  "  Even  as  this  mantle 
is  lacerated,  so  has  the  Lord  this 
day  cut  asunder  thy  royalty,  and 
will  confer  it  upon  an  Israelite  more 
worthy  than  thou  art  of  that  dig- 
nity" (1  Sam.  xv.  28). 


Still  Samuel  was  grieved  at  the 
deposition  of  Saul,  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  law  and  public  welfare 
had  prescribed  ;  and  from  that 
moment  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  elders,  looked  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  a  man  fit  for  the 
crown.  A  hopeful  youth  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
captivated  their  attention.  He  was 
fair,  of  comely  mien,  highly  gifted 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  warrior, 
and  equally  as  celebrated  for  his  love 
of  the  arts  of  peace  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18). 

The  honour  of  announcing  to 
David  his  election  devolved  upon 
Samuel :  he  acquitted  himself  of  his 
mission  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  formerly  done  with  Saul.  This 
was  the  last  apparent  act  of  his 
life ;  his  few  remaining  days  were 
spent  in  solitary  contemplation, 
where  he  did  not  cease,  however,  to 
instruct  some  select  disciples  in  the 
science  of  the  Eternal,  inspiring  their 
minds  with  a  prophetic  exaltation. 
David,  compelled  to  fly  before  his 
morose  king,  found  protection  in 
Samuel's  cottage,  and  dwelt  with 
him  some  time.  Hereupon  the 
venerable  judge  died,  and  all  Israel 
wept  over  his  grave  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
3),  and  honoured  him  ever  after 
nearly  as  much  as  they  revered 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God. 

That  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of 
later  ages  have  shrewdly  adapted 
their  proceedings  to  the  history  of 
Samuel  is  not  so  very  miraculous ; 
but  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  total 
absence  of  analogy  between  the 
position  of  the  popes  and  that  of 
Samuel.  If  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  censuring,  punish- 
ing, and  even  deposing  kings,  they 
must  look  to  some  other  grant  on 
which  to  rest  their  authority  than 
to  the  acts  of  that  prophet^  who 
was  no  member  of  the  sacerdotal 
body  of  Israel.  But  had  such  really 
been  the  case,  it  would  be  a  fallacy 
to  say  that  the  Hebrew  cjergy  had 
the  right  to  censure  the  acts  of 
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their  kings,  a  privilege  solely  in  the 
power  of  the  political  magistrates, 
only  valid  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
of  the  elders  and  his  colleagues. 

Bossuet  was  consequently  much 
to  be  applauded  when  he  objected 
to  the  popes'  right  of  interfering 
with  the  temporal  affairs  of  princes, 
even  on  the  widest  extended  prin- 
ciple of  divine  right ;  but  the  great 
wrong  which  rests  upon  Bossuet  is, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  remove  that 
check  upon  the  royal  authority  in 
favour  of  absolute  monarchy,  upon 
which  the  modified  power  of  the 


church  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  served  as  a  very  beneficent  re- 
striction. Thank  Heaven,  the  most 
modern  of  times  have  seen  the 
prescriptions  of  Bossuet  followed 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  cle- 
rical ascendancy,  and  his  precepts 
on  the  absolute  power  of  temporal 
princes  set  at  naught  by  the  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  nations  of 
the  earth,  by  whom  it  has  been  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  within  the 
nation  itself  should  be  lodged  the 
means  of  checking  the  fatal  aberra- 
tions of  power.  T.  T. 


III.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  ESSENES. 

From  the  Geschichle,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  religiosen  Stkten  der 
Juden.  "  History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects  among 
the  Jews/'  by  P.  Beer,  Briinn,  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  68.) 

(Continued  from  page  127.) 

THEY  generally  reach  a  very  ad-  midst  of  torture,  they  defied  the  ut- 
vanced  age,  and,  as  a  consequence  most  rage  of  their  persecutors,  and 
of  their  abstemiousness,  sobriety,  died  joyfully  in  the  firm  conviction, 
and  tranquil  disposition,  the  exist-  that  it  was  the  body  only  which 
ence  of  many  of  them  is  prolonged  perished,  but  that  the  soul  was  im- 


mortal. 

This  belief — that  the   soul    sur- 


above  a  century.  Sufferings  and 
affliction  they  despise,  overcome 
pain  by  manly  courage,  and  prefer  vives  its  earthly  tenement,  and  is, 
an  honourable  death  to  a  life  of  dis-  indeed,  immortal — is  one  of  their 
grace.  In  the  war  with  the  Ro-  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  They 
mans  they  had  abundant  opportu-  maintain,  that  the  spirit  proceeds 
nities  of  signalising  their  determined  from  a  very  subtile  ether  which, 
and  unyielding  fortitude.  They  through  a  certain  sympathetic  at- 
frequently  were  tortured  by  the  foe  ;  traction,  is  drawn  into  the  body, 
their  limbs  were  torn  from,  their  bo-  where  it  remains,  as  it  were,  con- 
dies  joint  by  joint  j  they  were  burnt,  fined  and  imprisoned,  until  freed 
broken  on  the  wheel,  and  every  pos-  from  the  bonds  of  clay  in  which  it 
sible  species  and  instrument  of  tor-  has  been  fettered,  liberated  after 
ture  that  human  malignity  could  in-  many  years  of  slavery,  it  joyously 
vent  employed  against  them,  in  wings  its  flight  into  the  empyrean, 
order  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme  The  righteous  they  say,  (and  in  this 
their  legislator,  or  even  to  partake  of  respect  their  doctrines  agree  with 
food  contrary  to  their  principles ;  those  of  the  Greeks)  are  destined  to 
but  in  no  instance  did  they  ever  a  continued  duration  in  a  land  be- 
yield  compliance  to  the  demands  of  yond  the  ocean,  where  everlasting 
the  foe ;  never  did  torments  extort  summer,  tempered  by  the  breezes 
from  them  the  least  deviation  from  of  the  sea,  clothes  the  ground  with 
those  observances  which  they  had  unfading  verdure.  But  the  wicked 
vowed  to  uphold;  they  even  scorned  must  descend  into  a  dreary  sub- 
to  implore  the  pity  of  their  ruthless  terranean  cavern,  in  which  unceasing 
executioners.  But,  smiling  in  the  winter,  cold,  and  darkness  add  to 
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the  endless  torments  which  await 
them.  Through  this  belief,  which 
to  them  establishes  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  they  become  encouraged 
to  practise  virtue  and  to  shun  vice. 
They  affirm,  that  the  certainty  of 
reward  in  a  future  state  is  the  greatest 
stimulus  the  good  man  can  have  to 
persevere,  and  even  progress  in  piety 
and  righteousness,  while  the  unruly 
passions  and  violent  excesses  of  the 
wicked  must  be  restrained  by  the 
greatest  terror  that  can  work  upon 
the  mind,  namely,  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment unavoidable,  uaceasing,  and 
unmitigated.  Such  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Essenes  respecting  the 
divine  origin  of  the  soul ;  a  philoso- 

*  Joseplius  relates  many  predictions  ut- 
tered by  men  of  this  sect,  which  were  veri- 
fied by  the  event.  Thus  he  tells  us  (Anti- 
quities xv.  13),  Herod,  when  a  school-boy, 
passed  an  Essene,  named  Menahem,  who 
greeted  the  lad  with  a  friendly  voice,  and 
saluted  him  as  future  king  of  the  Jews. 
The  boy  felt  hurt  that  Menahem  should  (as 
he  thought)  ridicule  him  :  but  the  Essene 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Be  assured  thou  wilt  become  king,  for  such 
is  the  will  of  God  ;  therefore  remember  these 
my  words  when  thou  hast  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  greatness."  When  Herod  subsequently 
did  attain  to  royal  dignity  and  sovereign 
sway  over  Judea,  he  sent  for  Menahem,  re- 
ceived him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  asked 
how  long  he  should  reign  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion Menahem  made  no  reply.  Herod  next 
inquired  whether  the  period  of  his  reign 
would  exceed  ten  years?  To  which  Mena- 
hem replied,  Yes,  by  more  than  twenty 
years.  This  also  proved  true,  as  Herod 
reigned  thirty-seven  years. 

Josephus  further  relates  (Antiq.  xix.  13), 
that  during  the  siege  of  Tturea,  a  city  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  Aristobulus,  the  king  (a  son 
of  Hyrcan,  the  Maccabee),  became  ill,  and 
was  forced  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  having 
appointed  his  younger  brother  Antigonus  to 
be  his  lieutenant.  The  young  warrior  proved 
victorious,  and  returning  to  Jerusalem  du- 
ring the  feast  of  tabernacles,  he  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had  waited  on 
the  king  his  brother,  repaired  to  the  temple 
in  full  armour,  there  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions. On  his  entering  the  temple,  he  was 
seen  by  an  Essene,  named  Judas,  who  ad- 
dressing those  that  stood  around  him,  said, 
"  How  sorry  am  I  at  the  fate  of  this  beau- 


phy  which  becomes  a  bait,  that  those 
who  have  formed  any  acquaintance 
with  their  doctrines  know  not  how 
to  resist. 

Some  of  them  pretend  to  possess 
the  faculty  of  predicting  future 
events,  because,  from  their  early 
youth,  they  pay  strict  attention  to 
corporeal  purity,  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  sacred  books  and 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  And 
however  little  we  may  feel  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  their  claim  to  divine 
inspiration,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  their  prognostications  very  sel- 
dom prove  untrue.* 

There  is  another  class  of  Essenes 
who  correspond  with  the  majority 

teous  young  hero ;  for  this  very  day  he  will 
lose  his  life  at  the  tower  of  Straton."  Those 
who  heard  this  prediction  laughed  at  the 
Essene,  and  pronounced  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prognostication  utterly  impossible,  as  the 
place  known  by  the  name  of  "the  Tower  of 
Straton,"  a  fortified  castle,  on  the  plains  of 
Esdroelon,  was  600  stadia  (nearly  100  En- 
glish miles)  from  Jerusalem.  Nevertheless, 
the  event  verified  the  prediction.  For  the 
enemies  of  the  youthful  prince  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  traduce  him  to 
his  brother,  and  strove  to  persuade  the  sick 
monarch  that  Antigonus  was  come  to  Jeru- 
sulem  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  usurp 
the  crown.  The  king  was  loth  to  credit 
such  a  calumny,  and  commanded  his  bro- 
ther to  appear  before  him,  but  without 
armour  or  weapons  of  any  kind.  As  a 
measure  of  precaution,  however,  the  king 
ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  in  the  dark 
gallery  which  led  from  the  temple  to  the 
royal  castle,  and  through  which  the  prince 
could  not  avoid  passing.  The  officer  at  the 
head  of  this  guard  had  the  command,  that  if 
the  prince  appeared  in  his  armour,  he  was 
to  be  cut  down  without  any  hesitation. 
The  messenger  who  was  to  convey  the  royal 
mandate  to  the  hapless  Antigonus  had,  how- 
ever, been  suborned  by  the  prince's  foes ;  be 
therefore  told  him  "  to  appear  directly  and 
without  delay  before  the  king,  who  wished 
to  see  him  in  full  armour."  The  unsuspect- 
ing prince  at  once  obeyed  the  supposed  com- 
mands of  his  sovereign ;  but  on  his  approach- 
Ing  the  guards  in  the  gallery,  they,  seeing 
him  in  armour,  attacked  and  slew  him. 
This  bloody  scene  was  enacted  near  a  spot 
where  stood  a  small  tower  called  "the  Tower 
of  Straton." 

v  9 
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of  their  sect  in  their  doctrines,  cus- 
toms, and  observances  generally,  but 
dissent  from  them  with  respect  to 
matrimony.  These  maintain,  that 
men  who  do  not  marry  inflict  a 
serious  injury  on  mankind,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  as  a  species  de- 
pends on  its  propogation  ;  and  that 
if  the  opinions  entertained  on  this 
subject  by  the  mass  of  the  Essenes 
were  ever  to  become  general,  the 
human  race  would  soon  become  ex- 
tinct. They  therefore  marry,  but 
not  till  after  they  have  made  their 
destined  brides  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  three  years'  probation. 
In  their  intercourse  with  their  wives, 
they  evince  the  greatest  self-com- 
mand, to  prove  that  they  have  not 
married  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
their  sensual  desires,  or  sexual  pro- 
pensities, but  solely  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  their  duty  to  the  species  by 
transmitting  that  boon  to  their  de- 
scendants which  their  own  parents 
had  conferred  on  them.  Thus  far 
Josephus. 

Philo  says  :  "  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  sect  is,  God  can  only  be 
worshipped  in  the  spirit  and  in 
truth,  by  inward  virtue,  not  by  out- 
ward observances.  Virtue  consists 
in  pure  and  disinterested  love  of 
God  and  of  our  neighbours.  They 
reject  sacrifices  and  all  ceremonial 
rites  j  not  only  those  which  are  en- 
joined by  tradition  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees,  but 
also  those  commanded  by  Moses  in 
the  Pentateuch,  or  written  law.  Oaths 
and  asseveralions  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited by  them  (as  they  were  by 
the  Pythagoreans),  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  veneration  due  to  the 
Supreme  Being  to  call  him  to  wit- 
ness mundane  affairs,  which,  from 
their  nature,  must  be  perishable  and 
contemptible.  The  duty  of  every 
man  is  so  to  conduct  himself  on 
every  occasion,  that  his  simple  affir- 
mation may  be  held  worthy  of  all 
credence.  They  also  maintain  a 
perfect  equality  among  all  men ; 


they  reject  the  distinctions  of  rank 
or  station,  and  deny  the  right  of 
the  master  to  command  his  servant, 
as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature." 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  per- 
ceive that  the  statement  of  Philo  is 
at  variance  with,  and  even  contra- 
dictory to,  the  accounts  given  by  Jo- 
sephus of  this  sect.  For  the  latter 
relates,  that  the  Neophyte,  on  his  ad- 
mission into  the  sect,  was  obliged  to 
take  an  oath,  whereas  Philo  states, 
that  all  oaths  were  prohibited  by 
them.  This  apparent  contradiction 
we  know  not  how  to  reconcile,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  that  at  his  ad- 
mission into  the  community,  the 
newly  received  member  vowed  or 
swore,  that  he  would  never  again 
take  an  oath. 

One  branch  of  this  sect  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  contempla- 
tion j  they  were  called  Therapeutes, 
and  were  most  numerous  in  Egypt, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  Alex- 
andria. They  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fondness  for  a 
speculative  life ;  accordingly  they 
lived  in  solitude  in  some  distant  re- 
treat, or  hermitage,  far  from  cities 
and  the  busy  haunts  of  active  life. 
They  shunned  society,  not  out  of 
misanthropy  or  hatred  towards  the 
human  race,  but  from  a  fear  lest 
they  should  be  obliged  to  hold  inter- 
course with  those  who  dissented 
from  their  opinions.  Retired  in 
small  receptacles,  which  they  erected 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  meditation, 
they  devoted  themselves  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  lost  themselves  in  fanciful  and 
allegorical  expositions  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  In  order  proper- 
ly to  prepare  their  minds  for  con- 
templation and  reflection,  they  not 
only  practised  great  abstemiousness 
and  frugality,  but  fasted  very  often, 
and  with  great  rigour.  The  effects 
of  these  often-repeated  fasts,  com- 
bined with  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  dwelt,  was, 
that  they  were  in  a  continued  re- 
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verie,  and  experienced  frequent  con- 
vulsions, during  which  they  imagin- 
ed that  they  beheld  visions,  and  were 
transplanted  into  other  worlds. 

Pbilo,in  his  book,  "De  Vita  Con- 
templativa,"  observes:  ''  Although 
the  mass  of  the  Essenes  devote  them 
selves  to  action  or  the  performance 
of  their  duties  towards  their  fellow 
creatures,  there  is  one  branch  of 
that  sect  which  devotes  itself  entire- 
ly to  theory  or  meditation.  These, 
theTherapeutes,  prefer  a  contempla- 
tive life,  and  the  love  of  heaven  to 
all  earthly  goods  or  pleasures.  They 
abandon  parents,  wife,  children, 
and  property,  shun  human  society, 
and  withdraw  into  some  solitude. 
Their  principal  retreat  is  in  the  vi- 


cinity of  Alexandria,  near  the  lake 
Maria.  There  they  erect  huts,  not 
in  immediate  contiguity,  after  the 
manner  of  cities,  but  sufficiently 
near  to  afford  each  other  protection 
and  succour  against  the  attacks  of 
robbers.  Besides  the  room  in  which 
they  habitually  reside,  each  hut  con- 
tains a  receptacle  or  private  cham- 
ber, which  they  call  Semeneum  or 
Monasterion.  Thither  they  retire 
in  order  to  read  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  to  pray,  to  meditate  on 
what  they  have  read,  and  to  sing  de- 
votional hymns.  They  pray  regularly 
and  frequently,  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  devote  the  rest  of  their  time 
to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  to  speculative  meditation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ISRAELITES. 

(Continued  from  page  128.) 


THE  priests  who  were  the  proper 
ministers  of  the  altar,  and  officiated 
in  that  part  of  the  temple  called 
holy,  were  assisted  in  those  more 
laborious  parts  of  their  duty  which 
were  to  be  performed  in  the  outer 
court  by  the  Levites,  the  descend- 
ants of  Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob, 
of  whose  tribe  the  sacerdotal  family 
of  Aaron,  the  Cohanim,  or  priests, 
formed  a  branch.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  during  the  Egyptian  bon- 
dage the  tribe  of  Levi  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Israelites  that  ab- 
stained from  joining  in  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  preserved  a  knowledge  of  the 
pure  and  primitive  doctrines  which 
Abraham  taught  and  transmitted 
to  his  descendants  through  Isaac 
arid  Jacob  The  purity  of  faith 
which  the  Levites  had  thus  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  bondage  and 
general  impiety,  they  ^ilso  main- 
tained when  the  rest  of  their  bre- 
thren, the  Israelites,  violated  the 
dread  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not 


make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  the  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
water  under  the  earth"  (Exod.  xx. 
4),  which  but  a  few  days  before 
they  had  received  at  Mount  Sinai, 
where  the  Deity  deigned  to  reveal 
himself  unto  them  in  the  fulness  of 
his  glory.  When  all  Israel  joined 
in  making  and  worshipping  the 
golden  calf,  the  Levites  alone  re- 
mained stedfast  in  their  obedience 
to  the  Lord:  when  all  Israel,  in- 
toxicated with  the  recollection  of 
Egyptian  abominations,  and  forgetful 
of  the  many  and  wondrous  benefits 
conferred  on  them,  bowed  before  an 
image, the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  "  These  be  thy 
gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  no 
Levite  joined  in  the  general  acclama- 
tion, or  mixed  in  the  festive  throng. 
That  tribe  alone  kept  within  its  own 
quarters,  expecting  the  return  of 
the  leader  who  had  so  often  ap- 
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proved  himself  the  faithful  servant 
and  messenger  of  the  Lord.  And 
when  he  did  return,  that  tribe  was  the 
only  one  which  rallied  around  him, 
and  at  his  bidding  attacked  and  sup- 
pressed the  spirit  of  licentious  dis- 
affection which  had  spread  among 
the  Israelites.  Holy  writ  relates, 
'•  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of 
the  camp  and  said,  Whosoever  is 
on  the  Lord's  side  let  him  come 
unto  me.  And  all  the  sons  of  Levi 
gathered  themselves  together  unto 
him.  And  he  said  unto  them  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  put 
every  man  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate 
throughout  the  camp  and  slay  every 
man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his 
companion,  and  every  man  his 
neighbour.  And  the  children  of 
Levy  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses  ;  and  there  fell  of  the  people 
that  day  about  three  thousand  men  j 
for  Moses  had  said,  Consecrate  your- 
selves to-day  to  the  Lord,  even 
every  man  upon  his  son  and  upon 
his  brother,  that  he  may  bestow 
upon  you  a  blessing  this  day" 
(Exod.  xxxii.  27—29).  The  fearful 
measures  which  Moses  thus  was  ob- 
liged to  adopt,  shew  us  how  obsti- 
nately the  people  persevered  in  their 
wrong,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the 
ringleaders  had  been  put  to  death, 
that  the  flames  of  idolatry  and  re- 
bellion could  be  extinguished,  and 
tranquillity  restored  to  Israel.  But 
these  measures  also  shew  us  the 
perfect  devotion  of  the  Levites,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey  their  leader, 
but  boldly  attacked  an  enraged  mul- 
titude, whose  numbers  were  to  their 
own  as  thirty  to  one,  because  such 
was  the  will  of  God. 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  which 
Moses  had  promised  to  the  Levites, 
soon  rewarded  their  valour,  constan- 
cy, and  faith.  When  the  tabernacle 
was  erected,  and  the  first  census  of 
the  nation  taken,  the  tribe  of  Levy 
was  not  numbered  among  the  rest 
of  the  Israelites.  Holy  writ  re- 


lates ;  "  But  the  Levites,  after  the 
tribe  of  their  fathers,  were  not  num- 
bered among  them.  For  the  Lord 
had  spoken  to  Moses,  saying,  Only 
thou  shalt  not  number  the  tribe  of 
Levy,  neither  take  the  sum  of  them 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  But 
thou  shalt  appoint  the  Levites  over 
the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  over 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  over  all 
the  things  that  belong  to  itj  they 
shall  bear  the  tabernacle  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof;  and  they  shall  minis- 
ter unto  it,  and  shall  encamp  round 
about  the  tabernacle,  and  when  the 
tabernacle  setteth  forward,  the  Le- 
vites shall  take  it  down;  and  when 
the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the 
Levites  shall  set  it  up  j  and  the 
stranger  that  cometh  nigh,  shall  be 
put  to  death.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents,  every 
man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every 
man  by  his  own  standard  through- 
out their  hosts.  But  the  Levites 
shall  pitch  round  about  the  taber- 
nacle of  testimony,  that  there  be  no 
wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  the  Levites 
shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  taber- 
nacle" (Numb.  i.  47,  53). 

The  Levites  thus  had  the  hon- 
ourable office  of  guards  and  minis- 
ters of  the  tabernacle  conferred  on 
them.  The  division  of  their  duties, 
the  rank  the  different  families  of 
that  tribe  were  to  hold  among  them- 
selves, the  time  and  precise  nature 
of  their  service  were  regulated  by 
divine  command,  and  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  be,  for  ever  after,  the 
substitutes  of  the  first  born  in  Israel, 
who  had  been  sanctified  unto  the 
immediate  service  of  the  Lord  when 
first  the  nation  came  out  of  Egypt, 
but  who  had  forfeited  that  high  pre- 
rogative, by  worshipping  the  golden 
calf.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Levites  ever  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy of  the  distinction  which  their 
faithfulness  and  good  conduct  had 
obtained  for  them.  It  is  true,  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  they  dis- 
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trusted  the  power  of  the  Lord,  to 
establish  them  in  the  promised  land, 
and  that  they  joined  in  the  general 
dissatisfaction  and  lamentations  pro- 
duced   by  the  report  of  the    spies 
(Numb.  xiii. — xiv.).  Theyjtherefore 
shared   in  the  general  punishment 
decreed  against  that  generation,  who 
all  died  in  the  wildernesss,  so  that 
when  the  second  census  was  taken, 
holy   writ  declares,     "  But  among 
these  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  priest, 
numbered,  when  they  numbered  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.     For  the  Lord  had  said  of 
them,  they  shall   surely  die  in    the 
wilderness.     And  there  was  not  left 
a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb,  the  son 
of  Jephunneh,   and  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun"   (Ibid.  xxvi.  64,  65).  Ex- 
cept this  solitary  instance,  in  which 
they  were  seduced   by  the  general 
clamour,    and    shared    the   general 
punishment,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Levites  ever  proved  faithless,  or 
unworthy  of  their  trust.     The  re- 
bellion of  Corah    was   confined   to 
his    few  immediate  adherents,  and 
did  nut  infect  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
When    at    Shittim,    the    Israelites 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  profli- 
gate guidance  of  the  daughters  of 
Moab,    the    Levites     again    rallied 
round  the  standard  of  the  true  faith, 
and  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  the  priest,  turned 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  away  from 
the  children  of  Israel.    Indeed,  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Levites,  du- 
ring the  forty  trying  years  of  wan 
derings  in  the  wilderness,  thatMoses, 
in  his  last  blessing,  gives  it  his  high 
testimony,  when  he  said,  "  Let  thy 
Thummim  and  Urim   be  with    the 
man  of  thy  graciousness,  whom  thou 
didst    prove    at    Massa,    and    with 
whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters 
of  Merebah.     Who  said  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen 
him,  neither  did  he  acknowledge  his 
brethren  nor  knew  his  own  children. 
For  they  have  observed  thy  word, 


and  kept  thy  covenant.  They  shall 
teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and 
Israel  thy  law :  they  shall  put  in- 
cense before  thee,  and  whole  burnt 
sacrifice  upon  thine  altar,"  &c. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8—10). 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
during  the  war  of  conquest  under 
Joshua,  which  put  the  Israelites  ill 
possession  of  the  land  promised  to 
their  fathers,  the  Levites  performed 
their  duty  as  faithful  guardians  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  care  of  which 
had  been  confided  to  them.  While 
the  tabernacle  remained  at  Shilo, 
and  during  its  subsequent  migra- 
tions, the  Levites  were  constant  in 
their  attendance.  To  them,  and 
to  the  sacerdotal  race,  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  that  notwith- 
standing the  manifold  aberrations  of 
the  Israelites,  who  were  so  fre- 
quently tempted  to  adopt  the  ido- 
latrous rites  of  their  neighbours,  the 
pure  faith  was  still  preserved,  as  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  regular  wor- 
ship ordained  by  Moses  were  never 
intermitted. 

On  the  accession  of  David  to  the 
throne,  the  national  worship  was 
invested  with  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  and  splendour.  The  king, 
zealous  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
his  God,  and  gifted  beyond  most  men 
with  a  brilliant  imagination,  joined 
to  great  talents,  a  fine  taste,  and 
nice  discrimination,  had  early  been 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  music 
and  poetical  composition.  This 
skill,  and  the  fulness  of  his  power 
and  influence  were  devoted  to  es- 
tablishing an  order  of  worship  cor- 
responding in  dignity  with  the 
splendid  fabric  for  which  he  pre- 
pared the  materials,  and  which  his 
son  and  successor,  Solomon,  had  the 
good  fortnne  to  erect.  In  this 
his  efforts  were  admirably  seconded 
by  the  great  Levites,  his  rivals  in 
the  tuneful  art,  Asaph,  Heman, 
Jeduthun,  and  the  sons  of  Korah. 
To  their  joint  labours  and  his  own 
we,  of  the  present  day,  «re  indebted 
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for  the  unrivalled  collection  of  poems 
known  as  the  Psalms. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem — that 
stupenduous  monument  of  the 
wealth,  skill,  and  devotion  of  the 
Israelites,  the  only  house  of  prayer 
on  earth  which  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  universe  deigned  to  grace  with 
a  visible  sign  of  his  presence,  and 
where  the  assembled  myriads  of 
the  nation,  three  times  in  every 
year,  appeared  before  their  God — 
became  the  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Levites  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
Cohanim,  or  members  of  the  priestly 
race  of  Aaron.  The  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levy  were,  like  the  priests, 
divided  into  twenty-four  companies. 
Like  them,  too,  the  turn  of  service 
to  be  ever  afterwards  observed  by 
each  company,  was,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  determined  by  lot,  all  begin- 
ning their  course  upon  a  sabbath, 
and  continuing  it  for  one  week  only. 
Thus  the  mass  of  the  Levites,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
resided  in  the  midst  of  the  other 
tribes  ;  and  during  their  absence 
from  the  temple,  they  were  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  contributed 
not  a  little  to  uphold  and  spread 
the  knowledge  and  influence  of  re- 
ligion. They  had  not,  like  the 
other  tribes,  a  compact  territory  as- 
signed to  them,  in  which  they  all 
dwelt  together.  But  dispersed 
throughout  the  twelve  cantons, 
which  composed  the  land  of  Israel, 
they  had  no  less  than  forty-eight 
cities  assigned  to  them.  And  as 
they  themselves  were,  by  virtue  of 
their  birth,  the  appointed  teachers 
of  the  people,  and  possessed  no 
other  means  of  subsistence  but 


those  ablations  to  which  the  law 
declared  them  entitled,  but  which 
they  had  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing than  by  the  piety  and  good  will 
of  their  brethren,  the  Israelites, 
their  cities  were  permanent  semi- 
naries of  religion,  which  afforded 
the  people  (he  constant  opportuni- 
ties of  receiving  instruction  through 
their  intercourse  with  the  Levites 
who  resided  among  them. 

The  external  splendour  observed 
in  the  religious  rites  at  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  numerous  guards 
and  officiating  priests,  the  splendid 
apparel  of  the  high-priest,  the  costly 
vessels  and  utensils,  the  pompous 
sacrifices,  and  the  magnificence  of 
display  which  pervaded  the  whole 
system  of  worship  has  often  been 
made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the 
Mosiac  institutions  by  would-be 
philosophers,  who  contend  that 
such  outward  pageantry  is  incon- 
sistent with  true  religion.  But  they 
forget  that  the  Israelites  were  an 
highly  imaginative  people  5  over 
whom  the  sway  of  the  senses  was 
so  great,  that  although  they  had 
abundant  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion,  yet  they  could  not 
always  resist  the  temptation  which 
the  brilliant,  but  licentious,  rites  of 
their  heathen  neighbours  held  out 
to  them.  To  counteract  this  temp- 
tation, the  splendid  sobriety  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  most  ad- 
mirably adapted.  There  the  excited 
imagination  beheld  magnificence 
equal  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  but 
the  modesty  of  a  pure  mind  was 
not  outraged  by  the  Benoth,  or 
priestesses,  from  whom  the  Grecian 
Venus  probably  derived  her  name. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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R.  ELEAZAR  ben  Shamuang  said,  "  Let  the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be  as  dear  to  thee 
as  thine  own  ;  and  thy  respect  for  thy  companions  as  thy  veneration  for  thy  teacher  ; 
and  thy  veneration  for  thy  teacher  as  thy  fear  of  the  Deity."  (iv.  15.) 


COMMENTARY.  "  And  thy  vene- 
ration for  thy  teacher  as  thy  fear  of 
the  Deity"  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  that  our  teacher,  who 
hitherto,  in  all  that  he  said,  has 
been  guided  by  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, piety,  and  wisdom,  has  all  of 
a  sudden  renounced  these  three 
characteristics,  and  assumed  a  spirit 
of  pride,  impiety,  and  extreme  folly, 
when  he  bids  us  rate  our  veneration 
for  any  mortal  man  as  highly  as  to 
balance  ou  r  fear  of  the  Deity.  Accord- 
ingly this  sentence  has  often  been 
cited  by  slanderers  of  the  Rabbies, 
and  by  enemies  of  the  Jewish  name, 
as  a  proof  of  the  absolute  and  despotic 
sway  which  the  teachers  in  Israel 
arrogated  to  themselves,  and  of  the 
slavish  submission  they  exacted  from 
their  disciples,  and  indeed  from  the 
whole  nation  ;  a  submission  which, 
carried  to  the  extent  of  declaring 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  entitled  to  a 
veneration  as  profound  and  unli- 
mited as  the  fear  we  are  bound  to 
entertain  for  the  Deity,  greatly  ex- 
celled what  the  most  infuriate  and 
sanguinary  tyrant  ever  required  from 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  or  what  the 
utmost  combination  of  cruelty  and 
fraud  could  impose  on  mankind. 

If,  however,  we  dispassionately 
examine  the  maxim  of  our  teacher, 


if  we  consider  the  time  at,  and  the 
circumstances  under,  which  this 
maxim  was  pronounced,  we  shall 
soon  discover  that  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  precept  which  he  has  pre- 
served for  us,  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic is  virtue  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord  j  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  those  much-injured  men, 
the  Rabbies,  have  been  most  foully 
and  most  cruelly  calumniated.  To 
prove  what  we  have  now  asserted, 
it  requires  but  that  we  should  eluci- 
date the  true  meaning  of  our 
teacher,  so  that  he  may  be  properly 
understood  j  a  task  which  we  most 
cheerfully  undertake,  as  wre  are  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  further  is  re- 
quired, triumphantly  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  this  precept,  against 
the  assaults  of  those  acrimonious 
critics  who,  blinded  by  hatred  and 
passion,  rejoice  when  an  expres- 
sion presents  itself  to  them  in  the 
rabbinical  writings  which  may 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  venting  their 
inexorable  malignity  on  the  writers. 
The  time  in  which  R .  Eleazar  ben 
Shamuang  lived  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  sanguinary  decrees 
of  Hadrian,  who,  provoked  by  the 
obstinate  but  unsuccessful  rebellion 
of  the  Jews,  strove  to  exterminate 
them  as  a  nation,  and  to^obliterate 
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the  memory    of    their   nationality. 
In   order   to    do  this  in    the  most 
effectual  manner,  he  forbade  them 
to  practise  the  observances  enjoined 
by  their  religion,  and  pronounced 
the  penalty  of  death  against  whoso- 
ever should  perform  any  of  the  rites 
enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  (such  as 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath-rest,  &c.) ; 
and  the  most  torturing  punishments 
that  cruelty  could  devise  were  de- 
nounced against,  and  inflicted  on,  the 
teachers  in  Israel,  who,   as  the  sole 
depositaries  of  those  traditions  on 
which  rested  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  alone  capable 
of  keeping  alive  that  spirit  of  na- 
tionality which  the  persecuting  em- 
peror was  determined  to  extinguish. 
For  though  the  law  of  Moses  ex- 
isted in  writing,  and  was  spread  to 
an  extent  which  rendered  it  hopeless 
even  for  Hadrian  entirely  to  enforce 
its  suppression,  yet,  he  very  justly 
concluded,  that  if  he  could  put  an 
end  to  the  HD^/DD*  or  transmission 
of  the    traditional    law   from   the 
teacher  to  his  disciples, — who  by  that 
act  of  transmission  became  in  their 
turn  appointed  to   teach  others, — 
either  by  putting  all  the  teachers  to 
the  sword,  or  by  striking  such  terror 
in  the  few  who  might  escape,  that 
they  would  not  dare  to  counteract 
the    imperial    decree ;    that   if   he 
could  thus,  by  any  means,  interrupt 
and   break  the  chain  of  tradition, 
the  Jews,  no  longer  guided  by  that 
authority,  which  till  then  had  pre- 
served uniformity  in  their  religious 
belief  and  observances,  with  which 
their  nationality  is  so  strongly  iden- 
tified, would  vary  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  written  law  and  its  pre- 
cepts ;  and,  falling  into  sects  hostile 
perhaps  to  each  other,  they  would 
no   longer   be  subjects  of  uneasi- 
ness to  the  Roman  government:  as 
that  perfect  union  which  alone  had 
rendered  them  formidable,  even  to 
the  overgrown  power  of  Rome  in 
its  most  nourishing  state,  reposed 
on  the  uniformity  of  their  religious 


sentiments,    which,    absorbing    all 
feelings     of    minor   intensity,    and 
operating  with  equal  force  on  every 
man,    rendered    one    and   all  alike 
ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  every  ex- 
treme in  defence  of  their  religion. 
To   break  this    spirit  in  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual    manner,    the 
rage  of  Hadrian  was  especially  di- 
rected against  those  by  whom  that 
spirit  was  upheld, — by  whose  instruc- 
tions it  had  indeed  been  formed, — 
the  teachers  of  Israel.    The  Talmud 
relates,    (tr.    Sanhedrin,  fo.     13), 
"  The  decree  which  Hadrian  issued, 
enacted,    that  whosoever  conferred 
the  HD^/DDj  or  transmission  of  the 
traditional    authority*,    should    be 
killed  j    that    whosoever    had    the 
PID^JDD  conferred  on  him  should 
likewise  be  killed  ;    and  that  any 
town  or  city,  within  the  confines  of 
which,  the  act  of  transmission  had 
been  performed,  should  be  utterly 
destroyed.      And   as    the    teachers 
were   not  numerous,  and  the  em- 
peror pursued  them  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour,  he  might  perhaps  have 
accomplished   his    design,    but  for 
the   heroic    devotion  of  one  man, 
R,.   Jehuda    ben   Baba,   who  took 
five  of  his  disciples  with  him  into  a 
valley  between  two  high  mountains, 
and  equi-distant  between   the  two 
towns    of    Ussa     and    Sepharam. 
There  he  conferred  the  PlID^DD  on 
the  five,  whose  names  were  R.  Meir, 
R.   Jehuda,    R.    Simon,   R.   Jose, 
and  R.  Eleazar  ben  Shamuang  (the 
Tanai   whose    precept    forms    the 
subject  of  our  present  investigation) . 
The  act  of  transmission  had  scarcely 
been  performed  when  the  foes  ap- 
proached.    At   sight   of  them  the 
Rabbi  exclaimed,  '  Save  yourselves, 
*   The   teacher,  in  the  presence  of  two 
other  Rabbies,  who  acted  as  witnesses,  either 
laid  his  hands  on  the  head    of  the  disciple 
aad  inaugurated  him  ;  or  the  former  caused 
the  latter   to  be  proclaimed   his    equal   by 
greeting  him  as  *Qn,  associate,  and  adding 
the  designation  iy\t    Rabbi,  to  his  name. 
The  word  TO'DD  is  derired  from  fOD,  "  to 
lay  on,"  or  "  to  appoint." 
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my  children.'  The  disciples  wished 
to  hurry  him  along  with  them,  but 
feeling  that  from  his  age  and  in- 
firmities he  would  be  an  impediment 
to  their  flight,  and  prevent  them  from 
exerting  their  utmost  speed,  he  re- 
fused to  stir,  and  repeating  his  com- 
mand, '  Fly,  save  your  lives,  that 
teachers  may  be  preserved  in  Israel/ 
he  nobly  added,  'As  to  myself  I 
shall  remain  immovable  like  a  rock.' 
The  precaution  he  had  used  to 
place  himself  at  an  equal  distance 
from  two  cities,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  decide,  which  of  the  two 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalty 
pronounced  by  the  emperor  -,  ac- 
cordingly both  towns  were  spared. 
But  the  infuriated  soldiers,  disap- 
pointed of  the  rich  plunder  which 
the  sacking  of  either  of  these  great 
towns  would  have  placed  at  their 
mercy,  slaked  their  revengeful 
cruelty  on  the  hapless  Rabbi,  whose 
body  was  riddled  by  no  less  than 
300  iron  spears." 

Such  were  the  times,  such  the 
circumstances  in  and  under  which 
R.  Eleazar  ben  Shamuang  was  in- 
ducted into  the  toilsome  and  dan- 
gerous office  of  teacher,  to  confer 
which  on  him,  his  own  instructor 
had  died.  That  office  was  not  one 
of  emolument  or  authority  -,  it  was 
not  sought  after  from  ambitious 
motives,  for  it  offered  no  induce- 
ment to  ambition.  It  was  not  ac- 
cepted from  pride,  for  the  only  dis- 
tinction it  conferred  was  pre-emi- 
nence in  danger,  in  suffering,  in 
tortures,  and  a  cruel  death.  It  re- 
quired the  most  absolute  devotion, 
as  the  most  unlimited  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  whoever  was 
daring  enough  to  accept  the  func- 
tions of  that  office ;  but  to  a  mind 
so  devoted,  the  compensation  was 
commensurate  with  the  risk  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  the  hallowed 
effort  to  frustrate  a  tyrant's  cruel 
attempt^  to  preserve  intact  those 
highly  cherished  institutions,  in 
defence  of  which  the  wisest  and 


best  of  our  people  had  laid   down 
their  lives;  to  uphold  the  laws  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  maintain  in  its 
purity  the  worship  enacted  by  those 
laws.     This  hallowed  effort  it  was, 
which  ennobling  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,   raised  him   far   above  the 
dangers   that  on  all   sides  encom- 
passed him  5  far  above  the  hirelings 
of  the  persecutor,  who   might  tor- 
ment the  body,  but  could  not  reach 
the  immortal  soul,  which  triumphed 
in  the  performance  of  its  duty.    No 
doubt  these  teachers  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  their  office,  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  at  the 
price  of  a  most  valuable  life,   and 
the  transmission  of  which  they,  in 
their  turn,  might  be  called  upon  to 
seal  with  their  own  blood.     Con- 
scious of  the  purity  of  their  own 
intentions,   knowing,    as   they  and 
all  their  disciples  and  auditors  did, 
that  the  office  was  not  assumed  by 
them    from    selfish    motives,    but 
solely  in  order  to  preserve  that  uni- 
formity and  truth,  which  Israelites 
till  then  had  observed  in  their  re- 
ligion   and  obedience  to   the  law  j 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  people  which  had 
been   entrusted   to   their   guidance 
and  instruction,  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  pupils  should  re- 
pose unbounded  confidence  in  their 
doctrines,   and    should   receive   the 
dictates    of    the    teacher    with    the 
fullest  assurance  that  he  transmitted 
that  only  which  he  had  received  ; 
that  he  invented  nothing,  and  added 
nothing  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  that 
his  traditions  were  those  which,  in 
uninterrupted   succession,  had  ex- 
isted in  Israel  ever  since  the  days 
of  Moses,   and  been  carefully  pre- 
served by  every  succeeding  teacher, 
until  they  reached  him  who,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  had  received 
what  his  own  teacher  had  sacrificed 
himself  to    transmit.      For   unless 
this  firm  conviction  of  his  truth  and 
integrity  was  entertained,  the  teach- 
er's efforts  to  preserve  Uie  nation- 
u  2 
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ality  of  Israel  would  have  been 
vain  and  impotent  j  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  undertaking 
would  have  become  impossible,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  the 
teacher,  the  truth  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian,  must  have  perished 
with  him  ;  for  how  could  he  rea- 
sonably expect  that  disciples  who 
had  but  a  limited  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  their  teacher,  and  who 
doubted  his  doctrines,  should  be 
ready,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
own  lives,  to  uphold  and  transmit 
those  doctrines.  Nature  has  im- 
planted within  us  a  love  of  life  and 
dread  of  death.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  man  will  readily 
make  every  sacrifice  to  preserve  his 
life,  and  will  submit  to  oppression, 
to  injustice,  to  misery  and  want, 
rather  than  forfeit  existence.  Yet 
there  are  some  all- absorbing  motives 
which,  when  excited,  exercise  an 
influence  so  powerful  on  us,  that 
they  alter  our  very  nature,  and,  com- 
pelling the  love  of  life  to  yield  to 
their  dictates,  they  spurn  that  fear 
of  death  which  otherwise  renders 
self-preservation  the  most  forcible 
of  our  instincts. 

Such  all-absorbing  motives  are 
the  love  of  liberty,  of  our  native  land. 
The  love  of  fame  sometimes  pro- 
duces the  same  effect.  But  above 
all  these,  the  love  of  God,  unquali- 
fied devotion  to  his  law,  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  sacred  Word,  raises 
the  soul  far  above  the  narrow  bounds 
of  earth,  and  endows  man  with  that 
firmness  which,  while  it  prizes  life 
as  the  gift  of  the  Creator,  is  ready 
to  return  the  gift  whenever  his  ser- 
vice shall  require  it.  This  noble 
fortitude,  and  the  perfect  resigna- 
tion thereby  produced,  must,  how- 
ever, not  be  agitated  by  uncertainty  j 
the  conviction  that  the  doctrines  we 
are  to  seal  with  our  blood,  are  from 
God,  must  be  rooted  in  the  mind, 
and  beyond  the  reach  or  influence 
of  doubt  j  for  if  we  doubt,  if  for  one 
instant,  we  distrust  the  sanctity  of 


our  motives,  the  love  of  life  resumes 
its  sway,  and  we  are  no  longer  wil- 
ling or  fit  to  meet  death  in  a  cause 
the  merits  of  which  are  dubious. 

This  confidence,  the  result  of 
firm  conviction,  could,  however,  at 
that  time,  not  rest  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  the  veneration  which  the  teach- 
er inspired.  When  men  saw  that  a 
learned,  wise,  and  pious  man,  every 
act  of  whose  life  was  such  as  com- 
manded their  admiration,  and  who, 
in  no  instance,  was  hurried  away  by 
his  passions  :  —when  they  saw  such 
a  man  deliberately,  calmly,  and  even 
serenely  surrender  that,  which  the 
strongest  instinct  of  our  nature 
teaches  us  to  consider  as  the  most 
valuable  gift  of  the  Deity,  rather  than 
contravene  certain  doctrines,  or  trans- 
gress certain  command  ments,  the 
involuntary  conviction  arose  within 
them,  that  the  doctrines  for  which 
such  a  man  sacrificed  his  life,  must 
be  true ;  that  the  law,  obedience  to 
which  such  a  man  preferred  to  ex- 
istence, must  be  divine.  It  is  to 
cherish  that  feeling,  to  strengthen 
that  conviction,  that  our  teacher 
says,  "  let  the  veneration  for  thy 
teacher  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thy  fear 
of  God."  As  thou  valuest  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  as  thy  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  dear  to  thee,  consider  that  it  is  the 
example  and  precept  of  thy  teacher 
which  confirms  thee  in  that  fear, 
and  proves  thy  best  and  only  effect- 
ual shield  against  the  attacks  of 
scepticism,  and  the  insinuations  of 
doubt.  Thou  art  bound  to  venerate 
him ;  the  stronger  thy  veneration 
for  him,  the  firmer  thy  confidence 
in  his  doctrines.  Let,  therefore,  thy 
veneration  for  thy  teacher  be  as 
justly  dear  to  thee,  as  that  fear  of 
the  Lord  which  his  lessons  have  in- 
stilled in  thee,  and  his  example  has 
confirmed ;  and  which,  without  his 
aid,  might,  nay  probably  would, 
have  been  fluctuating  and  unsteady. 
Thus  the  fear  of  the  Lord  still  reigns 
paramount  in  our  breasts,  and  is  the 
great  end  which  veneration  for  our 
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teacher,  and  the  confidence  which  maxim  has  given  rise  ?  What  be- 
that  veneration  inspires,  are  to  comes  of  the  charges  that  he  re- 
strengthen  and  uphold.  quires  men  to  fear  their  fellow-mor- 
After  this  explanation,  what  be-  tal,  in  a  degree  equal  with  their  fear 
comes  of  the  many  tirades  and  as-  of  the  Lord  ? 
saults  on  the  Tanai,  to  which  this 

(To  be  continued.') 


II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 


FROM  the  treatises  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Hebrew  legislation*, 
and  on  Samuelf,  it  results,  that  the 
Hebrew  kings  not  only  did  not  ema- 
nate from  divine  grace,  but  were 
appointed  contrary  to  divine  direc- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  that  far  from 
being  above  the  fundamental  law, 
or  capable  of  changing  it,  they  were 
under  its  immediate  dominion,  and 
officiated  as  its  first  servants.  But 
the  right  of  changing  the  dynasty 
kindled  such  terrible  strife  between 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  that  of  Saul,  that  the  pro- 
phets and  elders,  the  channels  of 
the  Word,  proclaimed  the  dynasty 
of  the  house  of  Jesse  hereditary 
possessors  of  the  Hebrew  throne. 
Still  the  king's  actions  remained 
subject  to  censure ;  the  monarch 
himself  could  be  cited  before  the 
elders,  reprimanded,  and  even  con- 
demned to  the  punishment  by  law 
decreed.  For  thus  said  Nathan,  the 
prophet,  to  king  David  :  "  VVhen 
thy  days  be  fulfilled,  says  the  Lord, 
and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fa- 
thers, I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after 
thee,  and  will  establish  his  kingdom. 
I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I 
will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of 
men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the 
children  of  men."  (2  Sam.  vii.  12.) 
But  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
grew  mighty,  and  the  monarchs 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  the  people 
returned  to  the  original  statute,  and 
deposed  their  overbearing  princes. 

*   Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  page  97. 

f  Ibid.  pp.  117,132. 


Ten  tribes  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  David,  and  chose 
Jeroboam  for  their  king.  That 
such  proceeding  in  itself  was  not 
sacrilege,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
consonant  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
is  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
Seer  Ahijah,  who  boldly  told  the 
wife  of  his  king  Jeroboam:  "Go, 
tell  thy  husband,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  I  exalted  thee  from 
among  the  people,  and  made  thee 
prince  over  it,  and  rent  the  king- 
dom from  the  house  of  David  ;  but 
since  thou  hast  despised  the  laws, 
hast  done  every  wrong,  and  for- 
saken me  ;  now  I  will  destroy  what- 
ever belongs  to  Jeroboam  j  I  will 
rake  his  house  as  manure  is  raked." 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7.)  Similar  sen- 
tences were  pronounced  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  house  of  Baasa  and 
of  Ahab.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
ardent  Ezekiel  exclaims,  in  the 
hour  of  inspiration,  "  Son  of  man, 
this  is  the  stable  abode  of  my 
throne,  says  the  Eternal.  The  princes 
have  soiled  my  name — I  have  con- 
sumed them.  Let  the  children  of 
Israel  be  ashamed  of  their  iniquities ; 
let  them  cast  from  them  their  adul- 
teries ;  let  them  remove  the  car- 
cases of  their  kings  from  before  me, 
and  I  will  establish  my  dwelling 
among  them  for  ever."  (Ezek.  xliii.) 
The  two  branches  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  into  which  the  nation  split 
after  the  death  of  their  most  re- 
nowned sovereign,  followed  each 
a  different  principle  with  respect  to 
their  monarchs.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  the  crown  remained  firm  and 
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irremovable  on  the  brow  of  David's 
descendants  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  were  far  behind-hand  with 
the  nations  of  modern  date,  who 
acknowledge  hereditary  rights  of 
royalty;  for  they  knew  not  the  wise 
rule  of  making  the  royal  agents  re- 
sponsible for  the  errors  committed 
by  the  executive  power.  Whereas 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael disposed  of  the  sceptre  accord- 
ing to  their  choice,  and  whenever  a 
dynasty  shewed  itself  unworthy  of 
the  throne,  they  considered  it  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  popular 
rights,  unless  the  last  twig  of  the 
royal  tree  was  consumed;  a  fatality 
which  poured  a  deluge  of  blood 
over  the  annals  of  the  Israelite 
kings. 

The  very  infancy  of  Hebrew 
royalty  was  beset  with  disasters. 
Saul,  although  victorious  in  the 
field,  was  distracted  by  grievances  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  particularly  by 
that  jealousy  which  fixes  its  pesti- 
ferated  abode  under  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  The  admiration  which  the 
youthful  David  excited  among  the 
people,  and  the  friendship  by  which 
that  amiable  warrior  tied  himself  to 
Saul's  own  son,  kindled  his  envy 
at  the  overwhelming  successes 
achieved  by  the  youth,  in  whom  he 
recognised  a  mighty  rival.  From 
that  moment  the  death  of  David 
was  eagerly  sought  by  the  king, 
who  even  stooped  to  base  treachery  j 
and  finding  his  attempts  upon  Da- 
vid ineffectual,  he  vented  his  wrath 
upon  those  whom  he  considered  his 
patrons  and  confederates.  The  high- 
priest,  Ahimeleck,  was  selected  as 
a  victim  to  royal  animosity;  that 
functionary  and  many  other  priests 
who  had,  although  involuntarily, 
acted  against  the  king's  wish  by 
affording  David  some  support  on 
his  flight,  were  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death.  None  of  the  servants  of 
Saul  could  be  won  over  to  perpe- 
trate the  cruel  act ;  and  the  Hebrew 
king  had  recourse  to  the  sword  of  a 


foreign  mercenary,  the  usual  tool  of 
oppression  and  ferocity.  Doeg,  the 
Edomite,  slew  on  that  day  eighty- 
five  persons  that  wore  the  linen 
ephod.  (1  Sam.  xxii.)  Long  be- 
fore that  time,  Saul  had,  on  a  tri- 
vial motive,  cruelly  condemned  his 
virtuous  son  Jonathan  to  die  an  ig- 
nominous  death.  When  the  battle 
was  raging  hot  against  the  Philis- 
tines, the  king  commanded,  with  an 
oath,  that  no  one  should  take  any 
food  till  night,  that  the  pursuit  after 
the  yielding  enemy  should  be  per- 
severed in  unrelentingly.  Jonathan 
knew  nothing  of  his  father's  injunc- 
tion :  in  the  heat  of  the  combat, 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  want, 
he  found  some  honey  on  his  road, 
and  tasted  of  it ;  then  only  he  was 
informed  that  he  had  acted  insub- 
ordinately;  but  he  answered  :  "  My 
father  has  indeed  troubled  the  peo- 
ple. Since  this  slight  nourishment 
has  so  much  invigorated  me,  think 
how  much  more  complete  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  might  have  been, 
if  the  soldiers  had  been  allowed  to 
restore  their  drooping  strength  with 
food  !"  The  inexorable  Saul  in- 
sisted on  the  death  of  his  son  ;  but 
the  whole  army  exclaimed :  ' '  Should 
this  princely  youth,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  be  thus  requited  for  his  valour? 
We  swear  by  the  Eternal,  that  not  a 
hair  on  his  head  shall  be  touched." 
Here,  as  in  the  later  occurrence  with 
Ahimeleck,  the  cruelty  of  the  king 
met  with  a  rebuke  on  the  part  of 
the  Hebrews, — at  this  time  the  in- 
terference of  a  foreign  band  in  the 
presence  of  the  armed  host  of  Israel, 
would  not  have  been  opportune  or 
advisable — and  Jonathan's  life  was 
saved. 

It  was  in  the  battle  of  Gilboah 
where  Saul  lost  his  life,  after  having 
witnessed  the  fall  of  his  three  sons, 
and  among  them  the  affectionate 
Jonathan,  a  model  of  friendship,  va- 
lour, and  magnanimity.  When  de- 
feat appeared  certain,  Saul  entreated 
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his  shield-bearer  to  transfix  him 
with  his  sword  :  the  faithful  servant 
shuddered  at  the  proposal,  and  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  despond- 
ing king's  desire;  but  when  Saul 
rushed  upon  his  own  spear,  the 
trusty  follower  would  not  and  did  not 
survive  his  master.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  the  Philistines  when  they 
found  the  inanimate  body  of  the 
king  of  Israel :  they  hanged  his 
limbs  on  the  battlements  of  Beth- 
shan,  their  fort,  and  sent  his  head 
and  armour  as  glorious  trophies 
through  all  the  districts  of  their 
land.  During  night,  however,  the 
Hebrew  inhabitants  of  Jabesh,  mind- 
ful of  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owed  to  Saul's  valor,  scaled  the 
walls  of  Bethshan  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  and  carried  off  the  relics  of 
their  monarch  and  his  sons  (who 
had  shared  the  same  fate  as  their 
father),  to  bring  them  to  honour- 
able burial.  All  Israel,  partisan  as 
well  as  opponent,  wept  over  the 
death  of  Saul :  that  king  was  not 
without  good  qualities,  and  might, 
indeed,  have  seen  a  happier  reign, 
but  for  the  inflexible  system  of 
Samuel  and  the  law.  His  sad  end  had 
been  foretold  to  Saul  on  the  even- 
ing previous  to  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boah,  at  the  cave  of  the  famous 
witch  of  Endor,  where  Samuel  as- 
cended from  the  stillness  of  the 
tomb  to  make  the  king  acquainted 
with  the  issue  of  the  contest.  That 
Saul,  the  deadly  foe  of  superstition, 
who  rigidly  enforced  the  severe  pe- 
nalties enacted  by  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses against  all  pretenders  to  magic  ; 
that  he  who,  in  the  hour  of  success 
and  of  power,  was  so  free  from  all 
dread  of  superhuman  controul,  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  guiltless  men, 
of  priests  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord — should,  in  the  hour  of 
distress,  sink  so  low  as  to  seek  aid 
from  those  powers  of  darkness  that 
had  been  powerless  against  his  de- 
crees— is  a  humiliating  lesson  to 


human  nature.  But  a  much  more 
important  fact  transpires  through 
the  narration  of  that  episode  ;  name- 
ly, that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  although  the  contrary 
has  been  maintained,  because  that 
dogma  is  not  expressly  taught  in 
the  books  of  the  covenant.  They 
must  have  known  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  since  the  abuse  of  the 
power  which  that  doctrine  exercises 
over  the  mind  of  man,  furnished  de- 
signing persons  the  means  of  decep- 
tion and  extortion.  Had  the  Israelites 
been  ignorant  of  the  survival  of  the 
soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  j  or,  in  other  words,  had  they 
thought  that  at  the  moment  of 
death,  the  entity  of  man  ceases,  ne- 
cromancers, against  whom  the  law 
pronounces  its  severest  penalties, 
could  not  have  existed.  If  Saul  had 
not  known  that  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
remained  in  full  life,  although  his 
body  had  been  deposited  in  the 
earth,  he  would  never  have  required, 
the  Pythonissa  of  Endor  to  summon 
the  deceased  prophet  from  the  scenes 
of  tranquillity,  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions on  future  events. 

David  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 
and  to  him  the  Israelites  owed  the 
independence  of  their  country,  their 
military  and  political  glory,  and  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  to  whose  devastat- 
ing inroads  they  had  hitherto  been 
exposed.  If  his  life  cannot  be  said 
to  be  spotless,  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  he  stands  justly  entitled  to  a 
prominent  rank  among  the  chiefs 
of  nations.  Not  the  extent  of  the 
dominions  over  which  a  prince  holds 
sway,  ought  to  determine  his  de- 
gree of  fame,  but  his  public  conduct, 
the  advantages  he  procured  his  coun- 
try, by  the  difference  of  position  in 
which  he  found  and  left  his  states  j 
and  if  we  make  that  the  standard  of 
our  judgment,  we  shall  often  have 
to  dispute  the  laurel  to  the  gover- 
nor of  a  vast  empire,  while  we  place 
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it  on  the  brow  of  many  a  chieftain 
over  a  handful  of  men.  The  maiden 
effort  of  David,  his  single  combat 
against  Goliath,  relieved  the  Hebrew 
name  of  long  sustained  opprobrium. 
His  successes  increased  daily  and 
wonderfully :  he  was  born  to  govern. 
Indeed,  nothing  serves  so  much  to 
set  his  character  in  a  due  light,  as 
the  testimonials  of  his  general  esti- 
mation, recorded  in  the  holy  chron- 
icles of  Hebrew  history.  "  He  was 
preferred  by  the  women,  beloved  by 
the  young  men ;  the  old  were  charm- 
ed with  his  modesty,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  demeanour;  warriors 
admired  his  prowess ;  the  whole 
people  was  devoted  to  David"  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  1 — 30).  The  jealousy 
which  Saul  had  ever  harboured 
against  the  youth,  at  length  made 
it  unsafe  for  David  to  stay  any  lon- 
ger at  court,  where  he  had  often 
cheered,  by  the  touches  of  his  lyre, 
the  morose  temper  of  his  monarch, 
Warned  by  Jonathan,  he  and  the 
prince  exchanged  vows  of  undying 
friendship,  and  David  sought  his 
safety  in  flight.  For  some  dine  af- 
terwards he  led  a  roving  life  in  the 
midst  of  many  a  danger.  The  king 
of  Gath,one  of  the  Philistine  princes, 
gave  him  a  temporary  shelter ;  but 
David  found  it  expedient  to  assume 
the  semblance  of  an  idiot,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  More  than  once,  he  was 
compelled  to  obtain,  by  stratagem, 
and  sometimes  even  by  force,  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  But  those  slight  blem- 
ishes upon  his  character  are  more 
than  a  thousand  times  redeemed  by 
the  rare  generosity  with  which  he 
treated  the  very  man,  whose  frantic 
hatred  pursued  him  with  such  un- 
relenting perseverance.  Twice  the 
life  of  Saul  was  within  his  grasp  ; 
his  followers  instigated  urgingly  to 
satiate  revenge,  and  twice  David 
spared  the  life  of  his  oppressor,  and 
treated  the  person  of  his  king  with 
respectful  loyalty.  Overpowered  by 
the  magnanimity  of  his  virtuous 
rival,  Saul  exclaimed  these  remark- 


able words  :  ' '  Thou  art  indeed  more 
righteous  than  I,  for  thou  returnest 
good  for  evil"  (I  Sam., xxiv.  18). 

During  the  time  of  his  unsteady 
abode  in  the  mountains  of  Carmel, 
David  protected  the  flocks  of  a  very 
wealthy  Israelite, — who  owned  three 
thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand 
goats, — against  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  surrounding  heathens. 
That  man  was  called  Nabal,  and  his 
wife's  name  was  Abigail  j  she  was 
a  woman  of  understanding  and  great 
beauty,  but  her  husband  was  a  son 
of  Belial,  unfit  for  any  act  of  kind- 
ness or  polite  intercourse.  When 
David  heard  that  the  rich  man  was 
shearing  his  sheep,  he  sent  ten  of 
his  men  to  him,  with  the  following 
humble  request :  "  Mayest  thou  do 
the  same  the  next  year,  in  the  same 
house,  enjoying  perfect  health,  thou, 
thy  house,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
thee  !  Inquire  of  the  shepherds,  and 
they  will  inform  thee,  that  we  have 
protected  them  to  this  day,  that  we 
never  wronged  them  in  the  least, 
and  that  through  our  care,  none  of 
their  trust  ever  strayed  from  them. 
Now  then,  think  of  us  graciously  at 
thy  feast,  and  give  to  thy  servants, 
and  to  thy  son  David,  some  few 
necessaries  of  life,  in  whatever  quan- 
tity it  may  please  thee."  The  ex- 
pressions of  that  missive,  which  are 
rendered  as  'literally  as  can  be  in 
accordance  with  the  text,  appear  to 
justify  Fleury's  praise  of  Hebrew 
politeness.  Notwithstanding  the 
modesty  of  David's  request,  Nabal 
not  only  refused  the  smallest  supply, 
but  even  uttered  the  grossest  insult 
against  the  messengers  and  their 
leader.  In  his  anger,  heightened 
by  the  sharp  stimulous  of  necessity, 
David  ordered  400  of  his  compa- 
nions to  gird  on  their  swords,  and  to 
overthrow  the  house  of  the  hard- 
hearted Israelite  to  the  last  stone. 
But  happily,  Abigail  interceded,  and 
obtained  from  David  the  promise 
that  he  would  leave  her  husband  un- 
hurt. The  wandering  son  of  Jesse 
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a^ain  repaired  to  the  king  of  Gath, 
who  was  highly  delighted  to  see  the 
Israelites  bereft  of  David's  valiant 
arm.  The  town  of  Ziklag  was  ap- 
pointed him  as  his  temporary  resi- 
dence ;  David  made  it  the  centre  of 
his  military  operations  on  the  pro- 
scribed Canaanite  tribes,  and  when- 
ever he  returned  victoriously  from 
the  fray,  he  spread  the  news,  that 
he  had  smitten  the  Israelites,  which 
served  to  maintain  the  good  under- 
standing between  him  and  Achish, 
the  king  of  Gath,  who  dreaded  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween David  and  his  king. 

When  Saul  died,  David  was  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  although  Ish- 
bosheth,  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Kish,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some 
of  the  tribes,  principally  under  the 
protection  of  the  valiant  Abner,  his 
kinsman,  the  fortune  of  David  pre- 
vailed. Ishbosheth  fell  a  victim  to 
the  inveterate  hatred  that  existed 
between  the  partisans  of  the  new 
dynasty  and  the  adherents  of  the 
old.  Some  of  David's  followers  as- 
sassinated the  unfortunate  prince ; 
but  they  met  with  deserved  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  David,  whom 
they  fawningly  approached,  in  the 
anticipation  of  being  brilliantly  re- 
warded for  their  culpable  exertions 
in  his  favour.  After  a  reign  of  seven 
years  and  a  half  over  the  single 
tribe  of  Judah,  David  was  recog- 
nised king  over  all  Israel ;  but  short 
as  this  dissension  between  the  child- 
ren of  Jacob  had  been,  it  left  a  fatal 
germ  of  separation  within  them  j 
they  had  experienced,  that  they 
could  separate. 

The  first  national  undertaking  of 
the  king  was  the  conquest  of  the 
fortress  of  Zion,  then  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  Jebusites,  and  situate  on 


the  most  southerly  of  the  three 
mountains,  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built.  David  improved  the  city, 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name. 
At  the  same  time,  Jerusalem  was 
declared  the  centre  of  government, 
the  place  where,  by  the  direction  of 
the  divine  legislator,  the  ark,  the 
temple,  and  the  national  council 
should,  for  mutual  protection,  be 
located.  His  next  care  was  the 
public  armed  force  of  the  state, 
which  he  organized  after  the  fun- 
damental rules  projected  on  that 
subject  by  Moses,  and  by  which 
the  martial  character  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  which  all  the  historians  of 
antiquity  attest,  becomes  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hebrew 
army  to  declare  to  their  adversaries 
why  they  had  considered  it  indis- 
pensable to  draw  the  sword ;  or,  if 
they  were  the  attacked  party,  ask 
of  their  enemies  the  reason  of  their 
aggression.  The  ambassadors  sent 
by  Jephtha  to  the  king  of  Ammon, 
complain  in  due  form  of  the  wrong 
offered  their  nation.  "We  have  done 
nothing  to  offend  thee,"  are  the  con- 
cluding words  of  their  harangue, 
"  and  thy  action  in  thus  marching 
against  us  is  exceedingly  wicked. 
May  then  the  Lord,  the  umpire  of 
battles,  decide  betwixt  thy  people 
and  the  people  of  Israel!"  "We 
never  ought  to  enter  upon  warfare 
against  any  nation  or  city  (say  the 
Talmudists),  without  having  pre- 
viously made  proposals  of  peace, 
which  have  been  rejected  :  the  same 
principle  ought  to  be  followed  with 
respect  to  wars  undertaken  for  the 
defence  of  the  law,  as  when  we 
draw  the  sword  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  state."  T.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

As  it  is  thus  demonstrated,   that 
the  three  opinions  which  we  have 
enumerated  cannot  be  correct, — as 
neither  of  them  will  bear  the  test  of 
examination  in  all  its   parts,  or  is 
able  to  meet  every  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  it, — it  follows, 
that   the   fourth   opinion ;  namely, 
that  rewards  and  punishments  are 
decreed  to  man,  and  that  these  are 
partly  spiritual  and  partly  temporal, 
must  be  the  true  one;  as  it  is  more- 
over supported   by   our  holy  law, 
which  assigns  temporal  felicity  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  other  righteous 
men,   as   a  reward   for  their   good 
deeds;  and  also  assigns  a  spiritual 
compensation,  be  it  reward  or  pun- 
ishment, to  the  soul,  as  we  intend, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  hereafter 
to  prove.     This  opinion,  that  the 
retribution  awarded  to  man  is,  like 
himself,   of  a  twofold  nature,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,   is   repeatedly 
upheld  by  our  Rabbies  (of  blessed 
memory),  and  particularly  in  Siphri 
on  Deuteronomy  xi.  21  :  "Thatyour 
days   may   be  multiplied,   and    the 
days  of  your  children,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  them  as  the  days  of 
heaven    upon    the   earth."      Their 
commentary  on  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage is,   "  That  your  days  may  be 
multiplied" — "In  our  present  state 
of  existence  and  actual  situation  in 
which    we   now   are."     "And  the 
days  of  your  children  in   the  land 
which   the  Lord  sware    nnto   your 
fathers  to  give  them" — "  Hereafter, 
at    the   coming    of  the   Messiah." 
"As  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the 
earth" — "  In  the  world  to  come." 
This    commentary    plainly    proves, 
that   for   duly  observing  the  com- 
mandments of  the  law,  holy  writ 
assigns   a    recompense,    which    is 
partly  spiritual,  appertaining  to  the 


soul  alone,  and  partly  temporal,  be- 
stowed on  the  soul  and  the  body 
conjointly. 

Respecting  the  spiritual  reward 
which  is  bestowed  on  man  after 
death,  or  the  separation  of  body  and 
soul,  the  later  sages  of  Israel  are  di- 
vided in  opinion.  Some  of  them 
maintain,  that  although  a  temporal 
reward  is  bestowed  on  the  truly 
righteous,  even  in  this  life,  as  it  was 
on  the  patriarchs,  and  on  many 
others,  nevertheless,  the  real  com- 
pensation that  is  bestowed  on  them, 
and  which  alone  is  adapted  to  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  is  that  spiritual 
felicity  which  is  granted  in  the  life 
to  come;  that  is  to  say,  the  life 
which  comes  after  death,  which  com- 
mences immediately  after  the  spirit 
has  been  freed  from  the  trammels 
which  fettered  it  to  its  material  en- 
velop. This  felicity  does  not,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  bear  any  affi- 
nity to  those  enjoyments  which 
form  man's  delight  in  his  present 
state:  as  our  Rabbies  say,  "  It  is 
an  apophthegma  of  Rab,  that  in  the 
world  to  come  there  is  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  neither  envy  nor 
ambition,  but  the  righteous  repose 
with  their  crowns  on  their  heads, 
and  enjoy  the  effulgence  of  the  De- 
ity" (Talmud  if.  Berachoth,fo.  18). 
By  the  word  "  crowns,"  he  meant 
the  radiance  which  their  good  deeds 
spread  around  them,  and  which 
forms  the  qualification  that  capa- 
citates them  to  enjoy  the  effulgence 
of  the  Deity. 

These  later  sages  further  main- 
tain, that  although  this  felicity  is 
bestowed  on  the  soul  only,  there  is 
likewise  a  further,  and  temporal, 
reward  granted  to  the  righteous  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This 
event  is  to  take  place  at  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  when  the  truly 
righteous  are  to  arise  aejain  from 
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their  tombs,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  true  faith  through- 
out the  world,  or  that  they  may 
enjoy  happiness  in  this  world  cor- 
responding to,  or  exceeding,  the 
hardships  they  had  encountered  dur- 
ing their  first  mortal  career,  accord- 
ing to  the  decrees  of  divine  wisdom  5 
or  that  they  may  be  able  to  acquire 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
xvas  within  their  reach  during  their 
first  state  of  existence,  when  they 
could  not  attain  that  pre-eminence 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  as  ex- 
ternal impediments  interposed  and 
prevented  their  actively  exercising 
their  virtue  to  its  fullest  extent. 
These  resuscitated  saints  are,  how- 
ever, again  to  die,  and  then  their  souls, 
through  their  virtuous  deeds,  during 
their  second  state  of  earthly  existence, 
are  to  be  rewarded  with  a  degree  of 
spiritual  felicity  excelling  that  which 
before  had  been  granted  to  them. 
Such  is  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  great  Rambam,  and  those  among 
the  later  sages  in  Israel  who  em- 
brace his  way  of  thinking. 

If  we  properly  examine  this  opi- 
nion, we  shall  find  that  it  is  in  ab- 
solute conformity  with  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  holy  writ. 
For  as  all  the  works  of  the  Deity 
are  perfect,  not  only  each  in  its 
kind,  but  all  in  the  highest  degree, 
it  follows  that  whatsoever  exists 
must  be  possessed  either  of  indivi- 
dual or  generic  perfections.  Accord- 
ingly we  see  that  some  material 
beings  exist  in  individual  perfection, 
as  the  stars  and  planets ;  which  fact 
is  not  only  apparent  to  the  senses, 
but  also  confirmed  by  holy  writ, 
when  the  prophet  exclaims,  "  Lift 
up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold 
who  has  created  these,  that  bring- 
eth  out  their  host  by  number :  he 
calleth  them  all  by  names,  not  one 
faileth"  (Isa.  xl.  26).  So  that  he 
assigns  to  each  one  of  the  celestial 
luminaries  an  individual  existence 


and  perfection.  Other  beings  there 
are,  as  the  terrestrial  animals,  which 
are  procreated  in  the  similitude  of 
their  progenitors,  whose  existence 
and  perfection  is  generic,  appertain- 
ing to  each  respective  race,  no  one 
individual  of  which  can  be  singled 
out  as  endowed  with  a  purpose  or 
perfection  peculiar  to  himself.  But 
as  it  is  also  possible  to  imagine  a 
being  gifted  with  both  kinds  of  per- 
fection, and  as  whatever  is  deficient 
in  any  respect  cannot  be  perfect,  it 
follows  that  the  works  of  God,  or 
the  universe,  would  not  be  perfect 
unless  a  being  combining  both  in- 
dividual and  generic  perfection  did 
exist.  That  being  is  man.  Like 
all  other  terrestrial  animals  his  ex- 
istence is  generic,  inasmuch  as  his 
material  frame  is  procreated  in  the 
similitude  of  his  progenitors,  and 
that  he  partakes  in  the  conformation 
and  accidents  common  to  his  spe- 
cies ;  but  like  the  celestial  or  supe- 
rior intelligences,  his  existence  and 
perfection  is  individual,  by  means 
of  his  intellectual  soul.  These  two 
distinct  kinds  of  existence  combined 
in  man,  are  alluded  to  in  the  Sepher 
Hajetzira,  when  it  says,  "  The 
Deity  made  a  covenant  with  man  : 
he  made  it  with  his  ten  fingers, 
with  his  ten  toes,  with  the  signs  he 
can  make  by  means  of  his  fingers, 
and  with  the  words  of  his  mouth." 
By  the  fingers,  the  toes,  and  the 
signs  which  by  their  aid  man  can 
make,  the  author  alludes  to  the 
material  conformation  which  con- 
stitutes the  generic  perfection  of 
man;  and  "  the  words  of  his  mouth" 
allude  to  the  intellectual  soul  which 
form  his  individual  perfection j  for 
an  eternal  being  cannot  enter  into 
a  lasting  covenant  with  a  perishable 
being, except  inasmuch  asthelatteris 
possessed  of  some  durable  property. 
To  explain  what  we  have  now 
stated,  we  say  that  the  properties 
of  all  composite  beings  which  we 
find  in  the  lower  or  material  world, 
are  evidenced  by  the  actions  of  these 
x  2 
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beings,  although  they  may  not  be 
perceptible  to  the  senses.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  we  see  that 
plants  in  their  growth  move  and 
spread  in  all  directions,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  the  movement  of  matter, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
only  be  either  from  the  centre  or  to 
the  centre,  we  infer  that  the  plant 
must  be  possessed  of  some  property 
producing  its  movement  in  various 
directions,  and  this  property  we  call 
the  vegetable  soul.  When,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  property,  we  see  that 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  obey- 
ing its  own  impulse  of  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  according  to 
its  will,  or  as  sensations  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain  attract  or  repel  it,  all  of 
which  the  plant  is  incapable  of 
doing,  we  infer  that  animals  must 


be  possessed  of  some  property  pro- 
ducing such  results,  which  the 
plant  is  not  gifted  with.  This  pro- 
perty we  call  the  animal  soul  or 
life.  When,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  find  that  man  is  gifted  with  the 
power  of  comparing  dissimilar 
things,  and  of  comprehending  their 
nature,  so  as  to  distinguish  what  is 
essential  from  what  is  accidental, 
and  combining  the  effects  of  the  one 
with  that  of  the  other,  all  of  which 
the  animal  is  incapable  of  doing, 
we  infer  that  man  must  be  possessed 
of  some  property  producing  these 
effects  which  is  superior  in  its  nature 
to  the  vegetable  and  animal  soul, 
and  has  been  denied  to  the  plant 
and  the  animal.  This  superior 
property  we  call  the  human  or  in- 
tellectual soul. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  ESSENES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.    "  History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects  among 
the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Briinn,  1822.   (Vol.  I.  p.  68.) 
(Concluded  from  page  141.) 


"ON  the  sabbath  day  they  assem- 
ble in  a  large  monasterion,  in  which 
a  partition  separates  the  men  from 
the  women.  The  eldest  member  of 
the  assembly  delivers  a  lecture  or 
oration,  to  which  all  present  listen 
with  great  attention .  They  practise 
the  greatest  frugality  and  abstem- 
iousness, and  take  no  food  till  after 
sunset.  Some  of  them  fast  three 
successive  days,  and  some  of  them 
carry  the  rigour  of  their  ascetic  no- 
tions so  far  as  to  abstain  from  all 
food  during  seven  successive  days, 
or  from  the  close  of  one  sabbath 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next. 
They  never  partake  of  more  than 
the  support  of  nature  absolutely  re- 
quires. Water  is  their  only  beverage. 
Animal  food  of  every  description  is 
altogether  excluded  from  their  diet, 
which  is  restricted  to  bread,  salt, 
and  vegetables,  of  the  most  simple 


nature.  Their  garments,  likewise, 
are  limited  to  what  is  indispensably 
required  to  protect  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  They  re- 
gularly number  seven  weeks,  and  on 
every  fiftieth  day,  they  assemble  to 
hold  a  general  love  feast.  Females, 
who  are  HO  longer  young,  and  who, 
in  honour  of  the  Deity,  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  vow  of  chastity, 
are  likewise  admitted  to  these  feasts. 
The  men  are  seated  to  the  right  of 
the  presiding  elder,  the  women  to 
his  left.  The  youngest  member 
present  waits  on  the  assembly,  over 
which  the  eldest  invariably  presides. 
But  no  wine  is  served  up  to  them. 
Water,  which  the  younger  members 
take  cold  and  fresh,  but  which  the 
elder  ones  drink  luke-warm,  is  the 
only  liquid  their  board  affords.  Du- 
ring the  meal  strict  silence  is  ob- 
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served.  This  silence  is  afterwards 
broken,  by  difficult  passages  in  holy 
writ  being  propounded,  of  which 
every  one  present  seeks  to  give  his 
own  exposition.  These  expositions 
arc  mostly  allegorical,  for,  according 
to  their  notions,  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, like  man,  are  composed  of 
body  and  soul  :  of  the  outward  let- 
ter and  the  inward  spirit.  At  the 
end  of  their  meal,  unleavened  bread 
and  salt  is  handed  round,  of  which 
every  one  present  partakes.  The 
presiding  elder  then  begins  to  sing 
a  hymn,  to  which  the  assembly 
forms  the  chorus.  A  male  and  a  fe- 
male choir  is  then  formed,  each  un- 
der its  own  leader,  which  alternate- 
ly sing  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Deity,  until  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  when  every  one  retires 
to  his  cell,  to  meditate  on  the  va- 
rious expositions  he  has  heard  at 
the  meeting." 

After  the  days  of  Philo,  we  find 
but  little  historical  mention  made 
of  this  sect.  Epiphanes  (a  father 
of  the  church),  preserves  some  no- 
tices of  them,  but  which  not  un- 
frequently,  are  very  contradictory. 
According  to  him,  a  teacher  named 
Elksai,  arose  among  them,  about 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  taught  that  it  was  permited  in 
times  of  persecution,  to  yield  to  ne- 
cessity and  compulsion,  and  pay  ex- 
ternal adoration  to  idols,  provided 
the  inward  purpose  of  man,  while 
performing  this  forced  worship,  is 
to  serve  the  true  God,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Epiphanes 
further  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  there  lived  two  sisters, 
Martha  and  Marthona,  who  were 
held  in  high  veneration  by  this  sect, 
on  account  of  their  sanctity  and 
pious  life.  Indeed,  so  highly  were 
these  two  personages  venerated, 
that  their  mere  touch,  particularly 
that  of  Marthona,  was  considered 


as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  all 
diseases. 

The  sect  continued  to  exist,  al- 
though manifold  innovations  were 
introduced  into  its  doctrines  and  cus- 
toms, until  the  days  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  which  period  all  ac- 
counts of  the  Essenes  or  Thera- 
putes,  suddenly  cease ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  violent  persecu- 
tions which  the  Jews  experienced 
from  that  emperor,  induced  them  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  church,  with  the  doctrines 
of  which,  their  own,  in  many  re- 
spects, bore  so  close  an  affinity. 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes  and  its 
branch,  the  Therapeutes,  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  although 
many  traces  of  their  doctrines  are 
therein  found.  This  silence  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  fact,  that  these 
sectarians,  unlike  the  Saducees,  did 
not  take  any  part  in  public  life  : 
while  from  their  joining  the  latter 
in  denying  the  authority  of  the  tra- 
ditions, they  were  as  fully  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Talmudists. 
Nevertheless,  the  palm  of  superior 
virtue  cannot  be  denied  to  the  Es- 
senes, who,  in  their  conduct,  if  not 
in  their  doctrines,  strove  to  approx- 
imate to  the  standard  of  perfection 
as  near  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  hu- 
man frailty  to  do.  Whatever  praise 
may  be  due  to  the  Stoics,  is  also, 
and  in  a  superior  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Essenes,  who,  equally 
virtuous  with  their  western  con- 
temporaries, were  infinitely  their 
superiors  in  true  knowledge  of  the 
Deity.  Their  maxims  are  an  in- 
controvertible proof,  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  morals ;  and  that 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  the  most 
famed  teachers  of  morality  have  but 
been  able  to  repeat,  perhaps  in  other 
words,  what  others  had  already  said 
before  them. 
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V.    ON  THE  OFFICERS  OF  RELIGION  AMONGST  THE 
ISRAELITES. 

(Continued  from  page  144.) 


AT  Jerusaelm,  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  abide  by  the  enactments 
of  the  law  in  whatever  related  to 
the  ritual  of  the  priests — the  re- 
striction of  the  priesthood  to  one 
particular  family  —  the  alliances 
which  they  were  permitted  to  con- 
tract by  marriage — the  solemn  forms 
by  which  they  were  inaugurated — 
the  profound  devoutness  required  of 
them  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions — the  splendour  of  the 
place,  and  of  their  own  appearance 
as  ministers  of  the  most  High  :  all 
these  circumstances  were  calculated 
to  have  the  most  happy  effects  on 
the  priests  themselves.,  and  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  They 
had  a  tendency  to  beget,  in  the 
minds  of  the  priests,  a  due  sense  of 
the  sacred  nature  of  their  office — 
the  importance  of  their  character — 
an  ambition  to  support  it  with  be- 
coming dignity  and  virtue,  and  to 
guard  them  against  a  wanton  in- 
dulgence of  imagination  in  the 
services  of  religion.  While  the 
people  became  imbued  with  the 
most  exalted  sentiments  of  that 
God  they  were  called  to  worship, 
and  who  requires  all  his  worship- 
pers to  serve  him  with  purity  of 
heart  and  manners. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour 
with  which  public  worship  was  ce- 
lebrated at  Jerusalem,  and  the  im- 
mense wealth  that  the  temple  con- 
tained, the  priests  were  not  rich. 
The  treasures  of  the  sanctuary  be- 
longed to  the  nation,  and  were  ap- 
plied for  purposes  of  general  utility, 
respecting  which  the  political  chief 
of  the  state,  and  his  councillors, 
alone  decided.  It  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  that  pure  theocracy 
founded  by  Moses  in  Israel,  that 
although  religion,  the  law  of  God, 
and  obedience  to  that  law  is  the 


main  pillar  by  which  the/  whole 
structure  of  the  body-politic  is  up- 
held j  and,  consequently,  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  are  paramount  in 
every  enactment  of  the  Pentateuch, 
yet  the  personal  interests  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  altar  are  separated 
from  those  of  religion,  below  which 
they  rank  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. As  an  order  in  the  state,  as 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the 
sacerdotal  race,  with  whom  the  Le- 
vites  were  most  intimately  con- 
nected, under  its  chief,  the  high- 
priest,  took  a  considerable  share  in 
the  public  affairs,  from  which  it 
would  have  been  alike  impolitic  and 
unjust  to  exclude  them.  But  what- 
ever influence  they  exercised  could 
only  arise  from  their  personal  cha- 
racter, and  the  piety  and  zeal  with 
which  they  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  sacred  office.  For  external 
means  of  undue  influence  they  pos- 
sessed none.  They  could  not,  like 
hierarchs  of  other  ages,  advance 
pretensions  to  supreme  power,  or 
exact  the  right  of  dictation  from 
their  brethren  :  for  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  their  claims  was  defined  in 
the  law,  with  which  every  Israelite 
was  acquainted.  One  step  beyond 
its  limits  would  have  been  usurpa- 
tion, and  resisted  as  such.  They 
had  not,  like  the  priesthood  of  most 
other  countries,  immense  riches  at 
their  own  disposal.  On  the  con- 
trary— excluded  by  law  from  that 
partition  of  the  land,  which,  when 
once  made,  was  to  be  final,  their 
sole  patrimony  the  altar,  and  their 
only  means  of  subsistence  arising 
from  the  good  will  with  which 
the  Israelites  acquitted  themselves  of 
the  obligation  the  law  imposed  on 
them — the  position  of  Cohanim  and 
Levites  forms  a  singular  contrast 
to  all  that  existed  around  them. 
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In  Egypt,  all  the  land  was  (accord 
ing  to  Diodortis)  divided  between 
the  king  and  the  two  privileged 
castes,  the  priests  and  the  war- 
riors. The  bulk  of  the  nation,  con- 
fined to  hereditary  employments, 
which  compelled  the  son  to  ).fol- 
low  the  occupation  of  the  father, 
possessed  no  property  in  the  land. 
In  India,  the  proud  J3ramin,  raised 
high  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
possessed  large  and  extended  do- 
mains. Wherever  the  priesthood 
was  hereditary,  and  limited  to  one 
particular  family,  caste,  or  tribe,  it 
owned  great  part  of  the  soil,  and 
countless  treasures.  Not  so  in 
Israel.  "  And  the  Lord  said  to 
Aaron,  In  their  land  thou  shalt  have 
no  possession,  nor  shalt  thou  have 
any  portion  amongst  them  ;  for  I 
am  thy  portion  and  thy  inheritance 
in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel"  (Numb,  xviii.  20).  Such 
was  the  wise  enactment  which  for 
ever  excluded  the  race  of  Aaron 
from  being  landholders.  The  Le- 
vites,  to  whose  tribe  the  sacerdotal 
family  appertained,  had  likewise 
no  portion  or  territorial  inheritance 
assigned  to  them.  "  They  shall 
possess  no  inheritance  among  the 
children  of  Israel"  (Numb,  xviii. 
29),  is  the  command  of  the  law. 
Thus  we  see  that  whosoever  was 
connected  with  the  sacred  ministry 
was  excluded  from  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  wants  of  priest,  and 
Levite  were  provided  for  by  the 
tithe  which  the  law  directs  should 
be  paid  to  them.  But  they  still  re- 
mained dependant  on  the  people. 
Possessing  no  means  of  enforcing 
payment  of  their  dues,  except  the 
feelings  of  duty  and  obedience  to 
the  law,  which  every  man  harboured 
in  his  bosom,  it  became  the  interest 
of  priest  and  Levite  to  maintain  in 
the  people  a  love  of  the  law  and 
adherence  to  its  precepts  ;  and  to 
regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  for  them.  Thus  the  very 


indigence  of  the  Hebrew  priest 
served  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  religion. 

Besides  these  Cohanim  and  Le- 
vites,  who,  properly  speaking,  were 
the  ordinary  officers  of  religion, 
whose  functions  were  hereditary, 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  attendance 
on  the  temple  and  the  altar,  there 
was  another  class  of  extra  ordinary 
officers  of  religion  whom  the  Deity 
raised  up  when  any  particular  exi- 
gency made  it  necessary.  These 
were  called  E3^JOH3>  "prophets," 
and  by  virtue  of  the  commission  they 
received  from  God,  a  commission 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  divine 
inspiration,  became  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  people  during  the 
age  in  which  they  respectively  lived. 
Their  authority  had  been  instituted 
and  denned  in  the  law  when  Moses, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  says, 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst 
of  thee  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto 
me  j  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken. 
According  to  all  that  thou  desiredst 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb  in 
the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying, 
Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  neither  let  me 
see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I 
die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  They  have  well  spoken  that 
which  they  have  spoken.  1  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and 
will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  unto  my  words 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name, 
I  will  require  it  of  him"  (Deut. 
xviii.  15 — 19). 

The  authority  which  thus  is  vested 
in  the  prophets  is  unlimited,  and 
rests  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
the  law  itself  is  founded,  namely, 
direct  communication  with  the 
Deity,  and  revelation  of  his  will. 

This  provision  of  the  law  proved 
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of  the  utmost  importance  not  only 
to  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  to  the 
universe,  and  is  one  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  which  raises  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  far  above  every 
other  religious  system.  The  in- 
spired mind  of  Moses  foresaw  that 
a  time  would  come  when  his  laws 
would  be  departed  from  and  set  at 
nought.  To  the  public  corruption 
which  must  precede,  and  result 
from,  such  an  abandonment  of 
commandments  which  the  Deity 
himself  had  enacted,  Moses  opposed 
a  voice  which  should  recall  the  na- 
tion and  their  king  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties,  and  could  shield  itself 
under  the  authority  of  the  founder 
of  the  nation.  This  voice  was  that 
of  the  watchful  guardians  over  the 
public  morals  and  general  welfare ; 
who,  as  the  greatest  among  them 
designates  them,  were  r"""^£Wf.  the 
"watchmen,"  the  inspired  teachers 
of  the  nation,  whose  eye  was  open 
when  all  around  them  was  sunk  in 
the  lethargy  of  corruption  j  who 
reproved  when  prosperity  begot 
pride;  who  encouraged  by  the 
promise  of  better  times,  when  ad- 
versity produced  despair.  When 
priests  were  silent,  and  Levites 
awe-stricken  before  the  oppressions 
of  the  great,  which  ground  the  peo- 

Sle  in  the  dust,  and  scorned  the 
ictates  of  the  law,  then  the  fearful 
exhortations  of  the  prophet  were 
loudly  heard  amidst  the  general  pros- 
tration. His  bold  reproof  smote 
the  king  on  his  throne,  the  noble 


in  his  palace.  Nor  did  it  spare  the 
priest  in  the  temple,  or  the  labourer 
in  his  cottage.  Wheresoever  tyranny 
and  vice,  oppression  and  sin,  had 
fixed  themselves,  they  were  searched 
out  by  the  eagle-eye  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  shook  by  the  thunders  of 
his  voice.  He  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Eternal,  and  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  the  state  listened  with 
conscience-stricken  reverence;  while 
foreigners,  after  the  lapse  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  seers  of  Israel.  Other 
nations  have  produced  philosophers 
and  poets,  Israel  alone  has  pro- 
duced prophets.  The  authorization 
of  the  law  pronounced  by  Moses, 
the  promise  of  the  Deity  which 
conferred  that  authorization  has 
given  to  after  ages  an  Elijah  and 
an  Elisha,  an  Isaiah  and  an  Ha- 
bakkuk,  the  saviours  of  their  people 
in  time  of  need,  who  worked  the 
wonders,  and  proclaimed  the  words 
of  the  Eternal.  To  them  was  like, 
wise  confided  a  knowledge  of  future 
events,  which  they  predict :  a  know- 
ledge which  forms  the  criterion  of 
their  mission,  as  holy  writ  declares  : 
"If  thou  say  in  thine  heart  how 
shall  we  know  the  word  which  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a 
prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  when  the  thing  follow 
not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spo- 
ken, but  the  prophet  hath  spoken 
presumptuously  ;  thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  of  him"  (Deut.  xviii.  21, 22). 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE  effects  produced  by  this  es- 
trangement of  the  Jews  and  of  their 
teachers,  from  the  mighty  events 
enacting  on  the  world's  great  stage, 
and  by  the  apathy  with  which  they 
suffered  the  most  outrageous  ca- 
lumnies, the  most  degrading  pre- 
judices, to  gain  ground  against  them, 
were  such  as  might  have  been  fore- 
told by  any  man  gifted  with  ordi- 
nary penetration,  and  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature.  It 
is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  that  he  who  retires  from 
the  world  will  find  himself  deserted 
as  fast,  if  not  faster,  by  the  world ; 
that  he  who  values  not  the  good  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  must  sink  beneath 
every  assailant ;  that  in  society, 
which  has  been  justly  defined  as  a 
state  of  war  of  all  against  all,  what- 
ever ground  is  yielded,  is  sure  to  find 
an  immediate  occupant :  and  that 
the  first  encroachment  to  which  we 
tamely  submit  is  but  the  prelude  to 
endless  others,  which  we  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  resist.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  Jews,  prepared  for 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
timorousness  of  their  teachers.  We 
have  already  related*  how  the  Jews 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Eastern 
Europe  came  to  be  excluded  from  all 
honourable  participation  in  worldly 
affairs  : — how,  retired  within  them- 
selves, limited  to  the  narrow  range 
of  ideas  begotten  by  their  being  con- 
stantly occupied  by  one  subject  only, 
the  Talmud  and  its  commentators  -, 

*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  p.  116,  et  seq. 


devoted  to  this  study  which,  look- 
ed upon  not  only  as  instructive  to 
the  mind  in  this  world,  but  meri- 
torious to  the  soul  in  a  future  state, 
was  held  to  be  alone  worthy  of 
man's  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others, — the  Jews  for  centuries 
lived  in  an  ideal  world  of  their  own. 
The  more  they  became  habituated 
to  the  narrow  sphere,  within  which 
they  limited  their  activity,  the  more 
they  withdrew  from  general  society, 
and,  in  return,  found  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  the  sympathy  and  good 
feelings  of  their  fellow-men,  with 
the  more  zest  did  they  follow  the 
one  pursuit,  which,  as  it  was  the 
cause  of  their  voluntary  exclusion 
from,  the  world,  was  likewise  their 
great  consolation  under  the  degra- 
dation which  that  exclusion  engen- 
dered. That  all-absorbing  pursuit 
was  study  j  but  study  of  one  kind 
only.  Every  other  occupation  was 
incompatible  with  this  chief  aim  and 
object  of  all  their  efforts.  Profane 
knowledge  was  despised.  Those 
who  cultivated  poetry,  philology, 
philosophy,  or  any  other  liranchof  hu- 
man science,  were  reproved  as  frivo- 
lous triflers,  who  abused  the  time  and 
powers  which  Providence  had  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Those  who  felt 
within  themselves  that  they  de- 
served a  more  extensive  scope  for 
their  mental  activity,  were  discou- 
raged or  branded  writh  the  name  of 
epicureans,  infidels.  He  who  was 
conscious  that  his  true  station  was 
in  the  great  world,  and  that  to  pro- 
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mote  the  happiness  of  mankind  was 
the  only  object  worthy  of  his  pow- 
ers, was  scared  by  the  clamour  rais- 
ed against  the  leaning  to  JHpH 
D^JH,  "  gentile  customs,"  and  the 
evident  horror  with  which  the  bare 
mention  of  such  a  purpose  was  re- 
ceived by  his  friends  and  connec- 
tions. To  these  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Jew  becoming  essen- 
tially useful  to  his  fellow- citizens, 
must  be  added  the  chilling  reception 
which  awaited  him,  the  contempt 
and  hatred  he  encountered,  the  in- 
stant he  stepped  over  the  threshold 
of  his  own  community.  From 
within  and  from  without  every 
thing  combined  to  chain  down  his 
mind  and  fetter  his  activity ;  and 
the  only  resource  left  was  to  join  in 
the  studies  and  occupations  of  his 
brethren.  There  at  least  his  men- 
tal acuteness  might  find  a  field  for  its 
activity,  in  the  logical  disquisitions, 
or  dialectical  subtilities,  required  to 
expound  some  intricate  HDvP!  > 
there  at  least  his  powerful  imagina- 
tion had  enless  scope  whilst  endea- 
vouring to  dive  into  the  mysteries 
of  some  incomprehensible  JTTJil. 
These  were  the  pursuits  to  which 
alone  the  nation  and  its  teachers 
confined  themselves.  Nor  was  it  till 
the  ruthless  hand  of  persecution  had 
fixed  its  withering  grasp  on  them,  till 
actual  suffering  and  affliction  befell 
them,  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
forego  their  idealogy  for  the  sterner 
requisites  of  their  unfortunate  situ- 
ation. Calamities,  which  a  careful 
observance  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
might  have  scented  from  afar,  which 
a  proper  exercise  of  worldly  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  foresight  might  have 
altogether  averted,  or  greatly  les- 
sened, overcame  them  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. In  no  case  were  they  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  ill  that  threat- 
ened them,  or  to  meet  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies  with  becom- 
ing vigour  and  spirit.  Resignation 
was  the  only  aid  they  could  sum- 
mon. For  their  leaders  were  either 


visionaries  or  wranglers.  Pious,  de- 
vout, and  ready  to  die  rather  than 
resign  their  principles,  they  cer- 
tainly were  ;  but  to  avoid  a  threat- 
ened evil  with  that  active  prudence 
which  the  exigencies  of  those  stir- 
ring times  required,  they  were  utterly 
unable.  The  only  benefit  they  could 
confer  on  the  flocks  confided  to 
their  guidance,  was  that  of  their 
example,  of  the  calm  fortitude  and 
resignation  with  which  they  endured 
actual  calamity.  But  how  to  con- 
jure the  storm,  how  to  protect  their 
flocks  against  its  destructive  blasts, 
they  knew  not.  While  the  dark  at- 
mosphere gave  plain  indication  of 
the  coming  hurricane,  they  alone 
remained  regardless  of  the  threat- 
ened danger,  wasting  their  time  in 
useless  disputation  and  unworthy 
bickering.  So  that  a  most  pious 
and  learned  eye-witness  and  narra- 
tor of  their  sufferings,  exclaims : 
"  Shouldst  thou  inquire,  '  why  have 
all  these  evils  befallen  us  ?'  then 
know  and  believe,  that  we  ourselves 
were  the  first  cause  of  our  own  suf- 
ferings. Through  our  sins  we  strayed 
from  the  path  of  right,  and  went 
wrong.  For  our  later  teachers  lost 
themselves  in  the  wilderness,  and 
misled  their  flocks.  Their  hatred  of 
each  other,  their  jealousy  and  envy, 
and  their  trafficking  with  the  law, 
were  the  first  sources  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. They  paid  no  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  around  them. 
All  their  care  was  to  invent  new 
readings,  expositions,  and  applica- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  so  that  their 
writings  are  endless  and  contradic- 
tory, bewildering  the  mind  in  doubt 
and  difficulty,  and  unsettling  re- 
ceived opinions.  Every  iota  and 
point  of  the  numerous  J^^fl*  is 
commented  on  with  all-absorbing 
zeal,  but  justice,  modesty,  and  bro- 
therly love  are  slighted  in  their 
emulous  disputations.  What  one 
explains,  another  mystifies  j  what 
one  allows,  another  prohibits.  So 
that  the  law  of  God  is  turned  into 
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two  conflicting  systems  of  law.  And 
in  the  bitterness  and  fury  of  their 
unceasing  and  worthless  quarrels, 
they  expose  themselves  and  their 
nation  to  hatred  and  contempt.  Their 
eyes  are  blinded,  they  do  not  see ; 
their  minds  are  darkened,  they  can- 
not understand.  To  gain  partizans, 
they  flatter  the  people,  and  do  not 
exhort  them  to  amend  their  ways 
and  to  desist  from  evil.  A  lethargic 
stupor  fetters  their  spirit  on  every 
subject  but  one,  and  thus  the  law 
and  its  adherents  are  lowered  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  nations,  and  the 
transgressions  of  individuals,  unre- 
proved  by  their  teachers,  are  held  up 
and  punished  as  crimes  committed 
by  the  whole  community"  (R.  Sal- 
mon Elammi,  ")D1£D  m^PJS,  epi&~ 
tie  of  exhortation). 

The  picture  which  is  here  placed 
before  our  mind's  eye  fully  confirms 
what  we  have  stated.     Accordingly, 
while  the  most  outrageous  and  mal- 
volent imputations  assailed  the  Jews, 
not  one  of  their  teachers  stood  for- 
ward as  the  champion  and  apolo- 
gist   of    his    flock.     Busy    about 
matters  of  greater  moment  to  them- 
selves, but  useless  and  ill-timed,  as 
the    event   proved,    they    perceived 
not  the  approaching  crisis  until  it 
was  too  late  to  avert  it.     But  while 
they   were  thus  supine,  their  ene- 
mies were  active.     The  unyielding 
adherence  of  the  Jews  to  the  creed 
and  customs  of  their  fathers,  could 
but  little  recommend  them   to  the 
favour  of  men,  who  founded  their 
claims  to  glory  here,   and  to  happi- 
ness hereafter,  on  the  zeal  and  suc- 
cess with   which   they  laboured  to 
propagate  their  own  opinions,  and 
to  induce  or  force  mankind  to  em- 
brace their  religious  doctrines.     To 
these  men,  the  stubborn  obstinacy 
as    they,   or   the   honourable   firm- 
ness   as  we,  call  it,   which  in  all 
ages   has   been   the   distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Jews,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  hateful  and  of- 
fensive.    Add  to  this,  that  the  Jews 


were   possessed  of  that  species  of 
wealth,  gold  and  silver,   which   is 
most  likely   to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  men  who — by  the  nature  of  the 
vows  into  which  they  had  entered — 
stood  isolated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  knew   not  that  powerful 
incentive  which  induces  a  father  to 
sacrifice  his  own  enjoyments  to  the 
future  welfare  of  his  descendants ;  but 
who  centered  within  themselves,  in 
the  gratification  of  their  desires  and 
momentary  pleasure,  the  only  hap- 
piness which  this  world  could  afford 
them,  and  which  the  precious  metals 
were  the  ever-ready  means  of  pur- 
chasing.    Thus   two   of  the  most 
powerful  motives  that  can  stimulate 
the  human  mind,  fanaticism  and  sel- 
fishness, combined  to  raise  numerous, 
powerful,    and    inexorable   enemies 
to  the  Jews.     Numerous  and  pow- 
erful, because  they  swayed  the  minds 
of  millions.     Not  the  mob  only,  but 
also   their  princes  and  rulers  were 
for  centuries  submissive  to  the  do- 
mination of  friar  and  priest ;   who 
were   cunning   enough    to    declare 
those  acts  of  rapine  and  lawless  vi- 
olence,   which  have    stamped  their 
blood  stained  brand  on  the  middle 
ages,  to  be  deeds  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  and  honourable  before  men, 
when  practised  against  the  enemies 
of  God,  the  Jews.     Inexorable  they 
were,  as  nothing  short  of  general 
apostacy  or  total  extermination  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  could  remove 
the  motive  which  alone  their  ene- 
mies dared  to  avow  j  namely,  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  their  own  opinions. 
So  that   in  order  to    preserve    the 
semblance  of  consistency,    and   to 
conceal  as  much  as  in  their  power 
laid,   their  other,  equally  powerful 
but  less  dignified,  motive,  a  Jew,  as 
long  as  he  continued   such,    must 
remain  an  object  of  their  active  dis- 
like.     Was  he  not  an   enemy   to 
God  ?   What  more  did  they  do  than 
execute  the  decrees  of  the   Deity, 
when  they  punished  the  Jew  for  his 
stubborn  rejection  of  the  only  true 
Y  2 
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faith  ?  Was  it  not  evident,  that  the 
Jew  had  been  condemned  to  endless 
suffering  by  the  retributive  justice 
of  Providence,  which  had  at  one 
time  deigned  to  work  so  many  and 
great  miracles  in  his  behalf,  but 
which  now  abandoned  him  to  what- 
ever pains  the  rest  of  mankind  chose 
to  inflict  on  him  ?  Did  he  not  stand 
an  outcast  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tions, marked  like  the  first  fratricide, 
by  the  wrath  of  the  Omnipotent  ? 
What  greater  claim  could  man  have 
on  the  divine  bounty  and  grace,  than 
by  promoting  the  designs  of  the 
Deity  ?  What  more  noble  office  can 
man  assume,  than  that  of  champion 
to  the  Lord  ?  With  what  more 
sacred  function  can  man  be  invested, 
than  that  of  working  the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord  on  his  enemies  ?  Those 
very  acts  which  were  criminal  when 
undertaken  against  other  men,  were 
meritorious  against  the  Jew.  For  the 
robber  who  despoiled  him,  the  per- 
jured informer  who  denounced  him 
to  unmerited  punishment,  the  mur- 
derer who  shed  his  heart's  blood 
with  savage  exultation,  what  were 
they  but  the  chosen  ministers  of  di- 
vine vengeance  against  an  accursed 
race?  And  therefore  their  deeds, 
as  heaven-directed,  were  virtuous 
and  honourable. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  which, 
during  centuries,  were  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  and  argued  in  the  market- 
place. Such  were  the  insidious  means 
by  which  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 


science was  stifled  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  were  able  to  feel,  while 
the  loud  anathema  of  the  church  si- 
lenced the  murmurs  of  reason  in 
the  minds  of  the  few  who  dared  to 
think,  and  fire  or  sword  was  the 
portion  of  him  who  gave  utterance 
to  his  thoughts.  The  very  worst 
passions  which  disgrace  humanity, 
were  enlisted  as  proper  auxiliaries 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and 
hidden  by  the  cloak  of  sanctimo- 
niousness thrown  over  them  by  the 
cause  which  they  served.  For  one 
Saint  Bernhard,  who  raised  his  pro- 
tecting voice  in  favour  of  the  hap- 
less Jew,  how  many  a  Peter  the  her- 
mit, and  Fulk,  of  Neuilly,  who  ex- 
cited a  blood  thirsty  mob  to  cru- 
elty and  slaughter.  The  middle 
ages  contracted  a  heavy  debt  to  hu- 
manity by  the  treatment  inflicted  on 
our  nation.  Later  generations  did 
not  lessen  that  debt  when  they  sub- 
stituted contempt  for  cruelty.  But 
at  length,  awakening  from  the  le- 
thargy of  ages,  humanity,  with  loud 
voice,  reclaims  its  due.  Let  us 
hope  that  its  claims  will  at  length 
be  acknowledged  ;  that  the  present 
age  which  has  repaired  so  many  an 
injury  inflicted  by  its  predecessors, 
will  not  be  unjust  to  the  Jew  alone  j 
but  that  the  same  spirit  which  burst 
the  galling  chain  of  slavery  that 
bound  the  negro,  will  raise  the  Jew 
from  the  load  of  unmerited  obliquy 
and  injustice  which  pride  and  pre- 
judice have  heaped  upon  him. 


(To  be  continued,) 


II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  153.) 


PREVIOUS  to  the  reign  of  David, 
there  was  no  standing  army  among 
the  Hebrews :  every  man  above 
twenty  years  of  age  was  the  soldier 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  days 
of  Saul  it  was  proclaimed  through 
the  tribes  that  every  Hebrew,  able 
to  bear  arms,  was  to  repair  to  the 


appointed  head- quarters.  The  in- 
conveniences arising  from  such  a 
faulty  system,  to  the  detriment  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  are  ob- 
vious, nor  is  an  army  thus  organized 
adapted  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  a  war.  The  captain  of  such  a 
force  can  never  calculate  with  any 
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accuracy  the  extent   of  his  opera- 
tions; for  almost,  without  a  moment's 
notice,  he  may  witness  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  bands  by  the  return  of 
his  soldiers  to  their  harvest,  or  to 
some   other    civil    pursuit.      David 
undertook  to    reform  this  state  of 
the    army :   he    divided    the   whole 
effective  force  into  twelve  corps  of 
24,000  men,  of  whom  each  division 
was  by  turns  to  remain  one  month 
under    arms,    to    guard    Jerusalem, 
and  to  be  ready  on  the  first  sum- 
mons to  march  against  the  enemy, 
while  their  brethren  might  have  time 
to  prepare  a  general  arming.    Every 
citizen  possessed  a  complete  set  of 
armour ;    depots  of  instruments  of 
war  were  established  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns  ;  and  martial  exer- 
cises kept  up  the  military  spirit  of 
the   nation   even  in  the   midst   of 
peace.     In   their  sports  the  youth 
of  Judah    winged   the    shaft,    and 
praised   high  the    accurate    marks- 
man ;  the  townsmen  of  Gibeah  han- 
dled the  sling  as  dexterously  as  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Balears  ; 
for  as  Scripture  says,  they  wielded 
it  with    either   hand,  and  hit   the 
mark,  even  to  a  hair  (Judges  xx.  1 6) . 
The    enumeration  of  the   military 
talents  of  the  different  troops  that 
came  to  support  the  cause  of  David 
at   Ziklag  and   Hebron,  evinces  a 
deep  knowledge  of  martial  affairs, 
by  the  decided  difference  there  made 
between  the  soldier  of  the  phalanx 
and   the   light   armed   partisan    of 
Guerilla  warfare.     A  detachment  of 
Benjamites  drew  near  carrying  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.     The  children 
of    Judah    brandished    the    lance, 
handled  the  buckler,  and  were  fully 
equipped    for   war.      The   20,000 
of  Ephraim,  strong  and  valiant,  en- 
joyed the  highest  reputation.  Among 
the  children  of  Issachar  there  were 
200   chieftains,    men   of   vast  ex- 
perience, highly  conversant  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  and  of  great 
influence  among  their  brethren.  The 
many  thousands  of  Zebulun  stood 


firm  in  the  file,  with  harness  on 
their  backs,  and  not  a  single  faint- 
hearted man  amongst  the  number. 
Of  the  same  temper  were  the  troops 
of  Naphtali,  of  Dan  and  Asher,  all 
expert  in  war.  The  warriors  of 
the  trans -Jordanic  tribes  of  Reubeu, 
Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh,  with 
their  instruments  of  war,  mustered 
in  considerable  multitudes  to  fight 
the  cause  of  the  monarch  of  their 
choice.  Above  all,  the  tribe  of  Gad 
furnished  warriors  of  whom  honour- 
able mention  is  made  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  their  nation  :  they  were 
strong  and  valorous,  fit  for  the 
battle,  men  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  like 
the  faces  of  lions,  and  who  were 
as  swift  as  the  roe  upon  the  moun- 
tain (1  Chron.  xii). 

The  arms  used  in  the  times  of 
Moses  were  the  broad  sword,  sus- 
pended in  a  sheath  from  the  belt, 
the  iron-pointed  pike,  the  bow  and 
the  arrow.  Under  the  judges  buck- 
lers and  helmets  first  came  into  use  j 
but  under  Saul,  and  particularly  in 
the  days  of  David,  the  Hebrews 
knew  and  used  every  weapon,  de- 
fensive or  offensive,  of  which  we  find 
a  trace  among  the  ancients.  The 
usual  accoutrements,  were  a  woollen 
tunic,  secured  by  the  sword  belt ;  a 
square  cloak,  which  was  rolled  up 
and  worn  as  a  shoulder  belt,  and 
often  proved  useful  as  a  means  of 
defence  ;  stuffs  twisted  round  the 
leg,  and  fastened  in  front  with  an 
iron  agrafe. 

The  cavalry  and  war-chariots  of 
the  Hebrew  army  must  have  been 
very  inconsiderable  previous  to  the 
reigu  of  Solomon,  but  this  prince 
raised  the  horse  to  a  prominent  rank 
in  his  war  establishment.  The 
advice  of  Moses  had  not  been  for 
the  mounting  of  a  powerful  cavalry, 
from  two  obvious  reasons ;  firstly, 
horses  were  not  a  produce  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  j  and,  secondly, 
the  principal  use  of  cavalry  is 
in  offensive  wars,  which  it  was 
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the  wish  of  Moses,  the  Hebrews 
should  never  undertake  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
While  they  were  to  leave  others 
undisturbed,  they  were  to  rely  upon 
the  fastnesses  of  their  natural  bor- 
ders and  the  energy  of  their  patriot- 
ism, for  the  defence  of  their  own 
soil.  This  is  peculiarly  illustrated 
in  a  letter  which  the  council  of  Je- 
rusalem, with  a  courageous  presi- 
dent at  their  head,  sent  to  all  the 
cities  of  Israel,  at  a  moment  when 
an  Assyrian  army  threatened  the 
land  with  invasion,  as  we  find  it 
related  in  the  apocryphal  book 
Judith  iv.  3—7:  "Let  all  the 
heights  be  well  guarded  by  men  j 
shut  up  all  your  provender  in  the 
fenced  cities,  and  render  yourselves 
masters  of  all  the  defiles."  When 
the  soldiers  of  the  Syrian  king 
wished  to  extenuate  the  shame  they 
had  sustained  in  being  routed  by 
the  Israelites,  they  exclaimed, "Why 
do  we  wonder  at  our  defeat  ?  The 
Gods  of  the  Hebrews  are  Gods  of 
mountains,  therefore  they  were 
stronger  than  we"(l  Kings  xx.  23). 
The  troops  were  provisioned  by  the 
towns  and  tribes  through  which  they 
passed,  who  were,  however,  indem- 
nified after  the  close  of  the  war  by 
the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  by  the  booty  taken  from  the 
enemy  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24,  31  j  1  Chr. 
xii.  38,  40).  On  the  enemy's 
soil  the  Hebrew  soldier  was  at  the 
charge  of  the  inhabitant.  The 
whole  army  of  the  Hebrews  was 
parted  off  in  a  decimal  order,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Jethro,  father- 
in-law  to  Moses,  which  the  latter 
heartily  acknowledges  to  the  praise 
of  his  Midianite  kinsman.  Each 
tribe  was  divided  in  legions  of 
1,000  men,  and  commanded  by 
the  princes  of  thousands  j  these 
legions  were  again  subdivided  into 
companies  of  100  men,  who  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  cen- 
turion j  the  company  contained  ten 
piquets  of  ten  men,  over  whom  was 


set  a  decurion ;  but  the  princes  of 
thousands  stood  under  the  control 
of  the  judge,  and  at  a  later  period  of 
the  king  of  the  nation.  This  gene- 
ral mode  of  dividing  the  host  of  the 
Hebrews  was  based  on  the  distinc- 
tion into  provinces  or  tribes,  and 
points  at  the  infancy  of  military 
science.  When  no  difference  was 
made  between  the  militia  and  the 
regular  army,  that  is,  between  the 
force  which  is  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  country  beyond  the  frontiers, 
and  that  which  is  to  defend  the  soil 
and  maintain  public  order,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  army  according  to  local 
distinctions  did  not  contain  so  many 
germs  of  mischief  as  would  inevi- 
tably be  felt  after  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  army,  in  contradistinc- 
tion with  the  national  militia.  In 
a  war  on  the  foreign  soil  nothing 
can  be  more  detrimental  than  the 
union  of  nations,  different  in  spirit 
and  interest  under  the  same  banner. 
Jealousy  among  the  corps  not  only 
frequently  thwarts  the  designs  of 
the  commander,  but  one  murderous 
battle  may  bereave  a  whole  pro- 
vince of  her  sons.  But  a  different 
case  presents  itself  in  the  war  of 
defence  of  the  native  landj  there 
the  local  force  feels  much  more 
powerfully  the  importance  of  de- 
fending to  the  last  man  the  scenes 
of  their  birth,  the  abodes  of  their 
dearest  relatives,  than  a  mixed  sol- 
diery. More  than  one  destructive 
war  among  the  Hebrews  was  the 
fatal  consequence  of  rivalry  among 
the  armed  troops  of  different  tribes. 
The  citizens  selected  their  most 
approved  countrymen  to  the  rank  of 
chiefs,  and  submitted  their  election 
to  the  approval  of  the  general  com- 
mander. This  we  find  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  Moses  (Deut.  i.  13) 
and  other  leaders  of  Israel.  The 
commander  had  it  also  in  his  power 
to  prefer  to  higher  military  grades 
such  men  as  appeared  worthy  of 
promotion.  Thus  it  was  that  Saul 
called  every  strong  and  valiant  man, 
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that  he  should  be  near  his  person 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  52).  When  David 
laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Zion,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jebusites,  he  loudly  exclaimed  be- 
fore the  whole  army,  "  The  man 
who  will  be  the  first  in  the  storm 
to  smite  the  Jebusites  shall  be  chief 
and  captain.  So  Joab,  the  son  of 
Zeruiah,  went  first  up,  and  was 
chief"  (1  Chr.  xi.  6).  Conse- 
quently the  authors  who  have  as- 
serted that  the  rank  of  commander 
over  the  tribe  belonged  by  right  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  first  family, 
committed  an  error.  "  As  the 
Israelites,"  says  Calmet,  "  consi- 
dered themselves  all  to  be  of  a 
noble  origin,  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  such  a  nature  amongst 
them.  It  is  moreover  easy  to  ob- 
serve in  holy  writ  that  the  princes 
of  the  tribes  are  not  always  de- 
scendants of  the  first-born.  Nah- 
shon,  prince  of  Judah,  was  the 
offspring  of  the  youngest  branch  of 
the  family.  In  the  third  census, 
the  princes  do  not  appear  to  de- 
scend from  the  chiefs  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  census.  It  is  there- 
fore but  justice  to  allow  that  this 
dignity  was  conferred  on  merit  and 
services  only,  without  any  consider- 
ation of  birth."  In  the  camp,  the 
chiefs  filled  also  the  offices  of  ma- 
gistrates :  ten  decurions  and  one 
centurion  formed  a  tribunal.  When 
the  sound  of  two  silver  trumpets  was 
heard  through  the  encampment,  all 
the  officers  of  the  host  knew  that 
they  were  summoned  before  the 
commander.  One  tucket  called  the 
princes  of  the  tribes  and  the  com- 
manders of  thousands  only  to  the 
council  (Numb.  x.  2,  4).  The 
form  of  the  Hebrew  camp  was  the 
most  ancient  prototype  of  the  square 
'Roman  encampment.  In  the  centre 
of  the  combatants  Moses  fixed  (in 
the  wilderness)  the  tabernacle  of 
the  law  with  the  sacred  tables, 
these  regalia  being  the  centre  of  the 
Israelite  head-quarters.  This  was  a 


practical  precept  that  the  national 
army  should  only  exert  its  strength 
in  protection  of  the  national  laws 
and  national  liberty.  The  twelve 
tribes,  three  in  a  parallel,  were 
located  in  such  a  manner  round  the 
centre  as  to  form  a  vast  square 
composed  of  four  principal  camps. 
The  camp  of  Judah,  towards  the 
orient,  comprised  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Issachar,  and  Zebulun.  The  camp 
of  Reuben,  facing  the  south,  con- 
tained the  Reubenites,  Simeonites, 
and  the  children  of  Gad.  The  third 
camp  was  the  quarter  of  Ephraim, 
and  looked  towards  the  west :  it 
was  filled  with  the  warriors  of 
Ephraim,  Manasse,  and  Benjamin. 
The  northern  side  of  the  square 
formed  the  camp  of  Dan,  occupied 
by  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Assur,  and 
Naphtali.  Within  the  large  square 
immediately  surrounding  the  taber- 
nacle lay  the  sons  of  Levy,  divided 
into  three  cohorts ;  amongst  them, 
towards  the  east,  Moses,  the  elders, 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  held  their  sta- 
tions, whence  emanated  the  orders 
of  the  day  (Numb.  ii.  and  iii).  The 
different  tribes  were  distinguished 
by  variously  tinged  woollen,  silken, 
or  linen  flags.  "  The  children  of 
Israel,"  says  Moses,  "  shall  pitch 
their  camps  every  man  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  his 
tribe"  (Ibid.).  The  colours  of  the 
respective  flags  corresponded  with 
the  hue  of  the  gem  which  repre- 
sented the  same  tribe  on  the  breast- 
plate of  Aaron.  The  banners  were 
moreover  decorated  with  emblema- 
tical figures,  and  superscribed  with 
some  admonitory  verses  of  the  law. 
Dom  Calmet  treats  this  account  of 
the  most  ancient  scoliasts  on  the 
Bible  as  being  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  according  to  which  em- 
blematical figures,  without  any  ex- 
ception, were  an  abomination  to  the 
people  of  God.  But  this  error  of 
Calmet's  is  frequently  refuted  by 
the  holy  writings,  and  has  been 
more  fully  pointed  out  in  our  Trea- 
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ttse  on  the  Industry  of  the  Hebrews.* 
High  above  the  three  flags  of  the 
tribes  in  each  camp,  floated  from 
an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  each 
line,  a  standard  bearing  the  names 
of  the  three  tribes  under  its  guidance, 
and  decorated  with  various  emblems 
and  legends.  The  most  remarkable 
was  the  banner  of  the  fourth  camp: 
its  colours  were  blue,  red,  and  white. 
"  There  are  two  expressions  in  the 
text,"  says  Calmet  in  his  literary 
Commentary  on  the  second  of  Num- 
bers, "  of  which  one  represents  a 
signal  in  general,  the  other  more 
especially  a  standard  of  war.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  each  tribe 
had  a  flag  of  its  own,  and  that  every 
three  tribes  had  a  signal  to  com- 
municate with  one  another.  The 
Jewish  authors,  and  after  them  the 
commentators  state,  that  each  tribe 
had  a  flag  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
stone  on  which  its  name  was  en- 
graven upon  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
niim.  The  standard  of  Judah  was 
green,  and  represented  a  young  lion : 
that  of  Reuben  was  red."  The  very 
ancient  paraphrast  Jonathan,  gives 
a  pretty  similar  description  of  the 
standards  of  Israel.  He  asserts, 
that  "  three  tribes  were  united  under 
one  til- coloured  banner,  on  which 
was  a  figure,  emblematical  of  the 
principal  tribe  of  that  camp.  Dan, 
Assur,  and  Naphtali  carried  in  their 
standard,  according  to  some,  a  basi- 
lisk, and  on  the  statement  of  others 
an  eagle,  with  this  superscription, 
'  Return,  O  Eternal,  and  dwell  with 
thy  glory  in  the  midst  of  the  host 
of  Israel.'" 

When  the  two  silver  trumpets 
sounded  the  signal  for  advancing, 
the  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
square  commenced  the  evolution. 
The  square  was  broken,  and  the 
troops  advanced  in  columns.  Judah 
took  the  lead,  Dan  formed  the  rear, 
and  the  family  of  Levy,  with  the 
tabernacle  under  their  charge,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  march.  Before 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  p.  36,57. 


the  commencement  of  an  expedition 
an  especial  body  of  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  forage  and  prepare  roads 
for  the  main  body  of  the  army 
(Maim,  on  War,  chap.  vii). 

It  was  an  acknowledged  principle 
that  the  warriors  who,  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  by  the  command 
of  the  superior  officer,  were  absent 
from  the  fight,  shared  equally,  with 
their  actively  engaged  brethren,  the 
glory  and  enjoyments  of  victory. 
"  As  his  part  is  that  goes  down  to 
the  battle,  so  .shall  his  part  be  that 
tarries  by  the  stuff;  they  shall  part 
alike,"  was  the  decree  of  David 
when  the  rich  spoil  of  Amalek  was 
to  be  divided  among  his  soldiers 
(1  Sam.  xxx.).  During  the  war, 
all  ritual  observances  were  dispensed 
with,  when  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
ceremonial  law  might  check  the 
military  operations  of  the  army.  It 
was  an  exaggeration  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  related  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  they 
refused  to  face  the  enemy  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  but  exclaimed,  "  Let 
us  die  in  our  innocence, — let  us  re- 
main faithful  to  the  law."  Indeed 
the  high-priest  Matathias  and  the 
council  greatly  inveighed  against 
this  ill-timed  zeal  j  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared,  "  Whoever  appears 
against  us  in  battle  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  we  will  fight  against  him" 
(1  Maccab.  ii.  41).  "  In  a  cam- 
paign," say  the  Rabbies, "  the  troops 
may  lay  siege  to  a  town,  or  fight  in 
the  field,  on  the  appointed  day  of 
repose  j  they  also  may  eat  forbidden 
food,  when  necessity  commands  it" 
(Maim,  on  War,  chap,  vi.,  viii). 
In  a  similar  spirit  the  Sanhedrin  of 
Paris,  when  consulted  by  Napoleon, 
decided  that  every  Israelite  who  fol- 
lows the  banner  of  his  king  in  de- 
fence of  the  country  he  inhabits,  is 
by  his  law  allowed  to  dispense  with 
every  point  of  the  ceremonial  law 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the 
soldier  during  the  whole  course  of 
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the  campaign  ;  and  that  religious 
scruple  is  a  mean  and  unavailing 
subterfuge  in  an  Israelite  to  elude 
his  duty  as  a  citizen."  (Decisions, 
art.  5,  1807). 

However  heavily  war  in  itself 
falls  on  the  deplorable  land  in  which 
its  bloody  scenes  are  enacted,  by  far 
the  greatest  calamities  are  brought 
upon  countries  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  the  iron  by  the  want  of 
discipline  in  the  occupying  armies. 
To  counteract  the  brutality  of  the 
invader  the  legislator  says,  "  When 
thou  goest  forth  against  thine  ene- 
mies, keep  thy  hands  from  every 
wicked  action"  (Deut.  xxiii.  9). 
On  which  the  doctors  of  the  law 
comment :  "  The  Hebrew  soldier 
who,  on  hostile  soil,  breaks  utensils 
of  agriculture,  wantonly  destroys 
clothing,  damages  houses,  stops  up 
fountains,  wastes  food,  or  other- 
wise spoils  what  he  might  leave  un- 
molested, without  placing  himself 
in  immediate  jeopardy,  sins  strongly 


against  the  law,  and  deserves  severe 
punishment"  (Maimonides).  When 
the  Hebrew  army  approached  a 
hostile  town  with  the  intent  to  take 
it,  the  most  experienced  officers  were 
dispatched  to  reconnoitre  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place,  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  its  fortifications,  and  the 
number  of  defenders  which  the  town 
might  muster.  Thus  the  spies,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  whom 
Moses  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  land 
of  Canaan,  were  so  far  from  being 
similar  to  the  mercenary  spy  of  the 
present  day,  that  they  were  princes 
of  tribes,  and  competent  to  give  a 
true  account  of  the  laud  which  was 
to  be  conquered.  A  preliminary 
duty  was  to  propose  peace  to  the 
enemy  against  whom  the  force  was 
ready  to  be  directed.  If  the  gates 
were  peaceably  opened,  nothing  but 
a  contribution  was  demanded ;  but 
in  case  of  refusal,  a  formal  siege 
was  laid  to  the  hostile  town. 

T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  xxx. — Continued. 
THIS  intellectual  soul  in  man  is 
distinguished  in  one  important  re- 
spect above  all  material  beings  or 
substances.  For  these  last,  when- 
ever any  of  their  faculties  or  powers 
are  exerted  to  the  utmost  degree,  lose 
the  faculty  or  power  which  has  been 
so  exerted.  As  for  instance,  when 
the  sight  is  exposed  to  a  very  bril- 
liant light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  it 
becomes  dazzled;  and  if  the  ex- 
posure is  continued  for  any  consi- 
derable time,  the  power  of  seeing  is 
altogether  lost :  if  the  faculty  of 
hearing  is  exposed  to  a  loud  noise 
or  explosion,  it  is  suspended  j  and, 
should  the  noise  be  long  continued, 
or  the  explosion  be  very  violent,  the 
power  of  hearing  is  altogether  lost. 


Such  is  the  case  with  all  material 
faculties,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  intellectual  soul :  as  the 
further  its  faculties  are  exerted,  the 
stronger  and  more  efficient  they 
become.  So  that,  for  instance,  the 
more  intensely  \ve  reflect  on  any 
given  subject,  the  more  clear  does 
our  comprehension  thereof  become. 
Another  equally  great  distinction 
which  the  intellectual  soul  possesses 
in  preference  to  material  substances, 
is,  that  material  faculties  are  subject 
to  mutation,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
only  partial  or  divisible)  whereas 
the  intellectual  soul  is  immutable 
and  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

From  the  intellectual  soul  being 
endowed  with   these  two  great  dis. 
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tinctions,  we  infer,  that  the  source 
whence  it  derives  must  be  more  ex- 
cellent than  that  whence  springs  the 
animal  soul,  or  life,  in  the  other  ter- 
restrial  creatures.      Therefore   our 
Rabbies  said,  that  "  the  vegetable 
and  animal  souls  emanate  from  the 
influence  of  the   planets  which,  by 
their  revolutions,  prepare  the  inert 
matter,   and  impregnate  it  with  a 
vivifying   principle.      But   as  they 
themselves  are  altogether  material, 
the  principle  which  they  bestow  must 
be  material  like  themselves  :  and  as 
all  matter  is  composite,  and,  conse- 
quently   divisible,    these     qualities 
must   adhere  to  whatever  emanates 
therefrom  j   (which  causes  the  mate- 
rial faculties  to  be,  as  we  said  before, 
subject  to  mutations.)   Whereas  the 
intellectual  soul,  which  is  in  man, 
is  an  emanation  of  perfect  intelli- 
gence,  which  is   altogether  free  of 
any   material  admixture.      And   as 
consequently  it  must  be  one,  and 
cannot   be  divisible,  as   divisibility 
is  the  property   of  matter  only,  it 
follows  that  the  soul  in  man,  like 
the  source  from   whence  it  springs, 
must  be    lasting   and   immutable." 
This  axiom  of  our  Rabbies  is  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  holy  writ, 
in  the  history  of  the  creation.     For 
when  the  will  of  the  Deity  called 
into  existence  the   various  animals 
which  live  on  our  globe,  the  words  of 
scripture  are,  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creatures  after  his 
kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind" 
(Gen.  i.  24).     But  at  the  creation 
of  man,  the  intellectual  soul  con- 
ferred on  him  is  plainly  declared  to 
be  the  immediate  gift  and  emana- 
tion of  the  Deity,   as  it  is    said  : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul"  (Ib. 
ii.  7).     This  proves  that  the  ani- 
mating principle  in  man  is  a  con- 
sequence  of    the   intellectual    soul 
with  which  the  Deity  has  endowed 


him,  and  does  not  derive  from  any 
other  source,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  animals. 

As  thus  the  intellectual  soul  of  man, 
and  the  animal  soul  of  all  other  ter- 
restrial creatures,  spring  from  causes 
altogether  dissimilar,  it  follows,  that 
both  are  not  necessarily  subject  to 
the  same  effects.     Therefore,  when 
we   see  that  the  material  faculties 
are  extinguished,  and  perish  when 
separated  from  the  soul,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  soul  of  man  must 
likewise  become  extinguished,  and 
perish  when  its  union  with  the  body 
is  dissolved.      For  the  former,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  are  called 
into  being  by  planetary  influence, 
and  thus  derive  from  a  source  which, 
with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  is 
material  j   whereas  the  soul  of  man 
owes  its   being   to    perfect   intelli- 
gence, which  is  altogether  free  from 
material  admixture,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  annihilation.     And  though 
we  see  that  the  faculties  of  vegeta- 
tion, nutrition,  sensation,  and  other 
powers  resulting  from  man's  mate- 
rial conformation,  are  extinguished 
by  death,  yet  this   arises  from  the 
union  being    dissolved,  which,    till 
then,    had    subsisted   between   the 
soul   and   the   body,   the   latter  of 
which  is  the  instrument  and  seat  of 
these  faculties.      We   further  say, 
that  as  we  find  the  intellectual  power 
existing  by  itself  in  angels,  without 
the  junction   of  material  faculties; 
and  as  moreover  we  behold,  that  the 
vegetable    and    animal   powers    are 
lost  in  plants  and  animals  in  which 
they  are  active,  without  the  junction 
of  any  intellectual  faculty,  we  justly 
infer,  that  as   we  discover  both  in- 
tellectual  and  material  faculties  in 
man,  the  former,  which  can  exist  by 
themselves,  may   survive,  although 
the  latter  should  perish.     The  proof 
that  one  faculty  can  survive  though 
the  other  is  lost,  is  furnished  to  us 
by  animals  :  for  in  them  we  see,  that 
though  the  power  of  the  vegetable  soul 
which  is  in  them,  or  growth,  has  alto- 
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gether  ceased,  yet  the  animal  soul,  or 
life,  continues  in  full  power;  for  the 
animal  soul  or  life  is  a  consequence 
and  effect  of  the  intellectual  soul, 
as  the  vegetable  soul  or  growth  is  a 
consequence  and  effect  of  life  ;  and 
certain  effects  may  cease,  although 
the  cause  still  continues.  And  as 
we  find  that  the  intellectual  powers 
exist  by  themselves  in  angels,  and 
as  we  find  that  the  intellectual  power 
in  man  is  possessed  of  a  quality  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  namely,  the  power 
of  comparing  dissimilar  things,  and 
of  comprehending  their  nature  so  as 
to  distinguish  what  is  essential  from 
what  is  accidental,  and  combining 
the  effects  of  the  one  with  those  of 
the  other ;  as  the  intellectual  soul  in 
man  is  possessed  of  this  quality, 
which  also  comprises  the  knowledge 
of  essential  and  absolute  existence, 
free  from  all  material  admixture,  we 


thence  infer  that  being  thus  con- 
nected with  absolute  and  essential 
existence  by  means  of  knowledge, 
the  soul  does  not  cease  to  exist 
when  the  body  perishes,  and  the 
material  faculties  are  extinguished  ; 
but  that  on  its  separation  from  the 
body  the  soul  unites  itself  with 
essential  existence,  and  takes  up  its 
station  among  the  angels,  whose 
chief  perfection  consists  in  their 
hearing  and  obeying  the  will  of  the 
Deity,  as  we  fully  explained  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  our  third  division.* 
This  perfection  then  is  the  true  pur- 
pose for  which  man  was  created, 
and  also  the  great  reward  which  is 
promised  by  the  divine  laws  to  man, 
and  which  he  obtains  after  the  se- 
paration of  soul  and  body  has  taken 
place.  Such  is  the  just  and  well 
founded  opinion  of  Maimonides 
and  of  his  followers. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  oral  law  was,  according  to 
tradition,  made  known  to  Moses  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and  was  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Joshua  and  the  elders, 
who  continued  the  transmission  ver- 
bally by  means  of  the  prophets,  and 
men  of  the  great  assembly.  What- 
ever was  transmitted  to  Joshua  or 
any  one  of  the  elders  is,  by  the 
Mishnic  and  Talmudic  Rabbies, 
held  to  be  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, and  has  never,  by  them, 
been  made  the  subject  of  dispute  or 
difference  of  opinion.  If,  however, 
cases  did  arise,  to  which  the  precise 
application  of  the  law  had  not  been 
transmitted  either  by  Joshua  and 
the  elders,  or  by  their  successors, 
the  prophets,  and  men  of  the  great 
assembly,  that  application  was  de- 
cided by  the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim, 
by  means  of  m3D>  or  logical  de- 
duction, in  accordance  with  the  ca- 
non, or  thirteen  principles  of  logic, 
which  (according  to  tradition)  Mo- 
ses received  from  the  Deity  at  Sinai 


for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  to 
the  explanation  of  the  law.  The 
authority  of  this  logical  canon  is  so 
great,  that  the  gifted  Maimonides 
observes,  "That  even  prophecy  does 
not  avail  to  expound  the  law,  so  as 
to  depart  from  the  branches  of  its 
commandments  as  laid  down  by  the 
thirteen  principles  ;  for  in  the  same 
manner  that  Joshua  and  Phineas 
were  competent,  by  means  of  these 
principles,  to  form  decisions  founded 
on  logical  reasoning,  in  like  manner 
Rav  Abina  and  Rav  Ashi  were  like- 
wise competent  so  to  do."f  And 
in  confirmation  of  this  axiom,  he 
further  declares  :  "  With  respect  to 
n*"QD,  or  logical  deduction,  the 
prophet  has  no  authority  before 
others.  So  that  whenever  his  opi- 
nion, deduced  from  reasoning,  dif- 

*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  page  264,  et 
seq. 

f  Maimonides'  preface  to  the  Talmudic 
Treatise,  Zeraim,  vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I. 
p.  118. 
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fers  from  that  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual, drawn  from  the  same  premises, 
his  prophetical  character  does  not 
add  any  weight  to  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  :   and  if  he  asserts   that 
divine  revelation  has  told  him  that 
the  opinion  he  has  formed  is  cor- 
rect, do  not  obey  him.     And  were 
one  thousand  prophets  to  arise,  every 
one  as  eminent  as  Elijah  or  Elisha, 
and  should  all  of  them  express  the 
same  opinion,   founded   on  logical 
deduction,,  respecting  any  particular 
subject,  and  were  one  thousand  and 
one  other  sages  (who  have  not  the 
gift  of  prophecy)  to  maintain  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  the  majority  decides  j 
nor  does   their    prophetic  character 
avail  the  minority.     For  the  law  is 
not   variously   revealed.      It    must 
not  be  altered,  enlarged,  or  dimin- 
ished ;    and    the   interpretation   of 
that  law  was  not   confided  to  the 
prophets  as  such,  but  to  sages  who 
are  guided  by  the  logical  canon,  as 
it   is    written  :      '  If  there   arise  a 
matter  too  hard  for  ihee  in  judg- 
ment  between    blood   and    blood, 
between   plea   and    plea,    between 
stroke  and  stroke,  matters  of  con- 
troversy within  thy  gates,  then  shalt 
thou  arise  and  get  thee  up  into  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose  j  and  thou  shalt  come  unto 
the  PRIESTS,    THE    LEVITES,  AND 
UNTO  THE  JUDGE,  who  shall  be  in 
those  days,  and  they  shall  shew  thee 
the  sentence  of  judgment'  (Deut. 
xvii.  8,  9).     Here,  then,  holy  writ 
directs    us  to  the   priests   and  the 
judge  as  the  proper  teachers  of  the 
law,  but  not  to  the  prophet." 
The  canon*  which  thus,  by  Rab- 

*  The  standing  axiom  of  the  Talmudists 
with  respect  to  expounding  the  law,  is,  that 
holy  writ  does  not  contain  a  single  super- 
fluous, or  expletive,  word,  but  that  every 
word  has  its  own  particular  use  or  purpose ; 
further,  that  as  the  wording  of  the  law,  in 
some  places,  is  very  concise,  while  in  others 
it  is  more  full  and  distinct,  the  explicit  di- 
rection contained  in  the  latter  passage  must 
be  adapted  and  applied  to  those  of  the  for- 
mer d«scription. 


binical  anthority,  is  declared  to  be 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  fT"QD» 
reasoning,  deduction,  or  influence 
on  logical  principles,  is  called  the 

rvnp  rrw  vhv>  "thirteen 

principles,"  and  is  established  by 
R.  Ishmac)  in  the  following  order. 
1.  "lEini  hp:  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  less  important  cir- 
cumstance, and  applied  to  the  more 
important,  and,  vice  vers&,  from  the 
greater  to  the  less.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  this  ap- 
plication is  made,  the  following  ci- 
tation from  holy  writ  is  adduced  by 
the  Rabbies.  In  Numb.  xii.  1 — 15, 
holy  writ  relates  how  Miriam  and 
Aaron  calumniated  Moses,  and  how 
the  former  was  punished  by  leprosy. 
Moses  intercedes  in  her  behalf,  and 
implores  the  divine  mercy  for  her. 
But  his  intercession  is  not  attended 
with  immediate  success,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  refusal  is, 
"  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her 
face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed 
seven  days  ?"  Here  the  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  less  import- 
ant, the  father,  to  the  more  import- 
ant, God  ;  from  the  paternal  rebuke 
to  the  divine  reproof.  Accordingly, 
her  sentence  is,  "  Let  her  be  shut 
out  from  the  camp  seven  days,  and 
after  that  let  her  be  received  in 
again,"  which  assimilates  the  two 
cases,  by  awarding  the  same  pun- 
ishment in  either. 

2.  nWTTTO.  The  inference 
deduced  from  parallel  passages,  or 
the  agreement  of  the  text  in  the 
sacred  scriptures ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  same  expression  or  word 
is  used  by  two  different  command- 
ments, but  is  in  one  place  more 
fully  and  explicitly  illustrated  than 
in  the  other  j  that  fulness  of  illus- 
tration is  also  to  be  applied  to  the 
parallel  passage,  which  is  more  con- 
cisely worded.  As  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  rule  is 
applied,  the  following  is  cited:  in 
Leviticus  xviii.  10,  it  is  written, 
"The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daugh- 
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ter,  or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter, 
even  their  nakedness  shalt  thou  not 
uncover,  for  they  are  thine  own 
nakedness."  Here  then  incestuous 


of  work  may  be  done,  still  whatever 
is  needful  for  the  food  of  man  may 
be  prepared. 

This  instance  of  the  3K  V03, 


intercourse  is  prohibited  between  a    or  absolute  precept,  is  founded  on 


man  and  his  grand-daughter,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  intercourse 
between  a  man  and  his  own  daugh- 
ter. But  as  it  is  written  farther  on, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  a  woman  and  her  daughter, 
&c.,  for  they  are  her  near  kins- 
women ;  it  is  wickedness"  (Levit. 
xviii.  17);  and  as  both  passages 
contain  the  word  H^H,  they  are,  the 
inference  drawn  is  that  as  inter- 


one  verse  ;  but  there  are  cases  where 
the  absolute  rule  respectively  laid 
down  by  each  one  of  two  com- 
mandments is  equally  applied  to 
both.  Thus,  in  Leviticus  xxi. 
17 — 20,  holy  writ  enumerates  the 
blemishes  which  incapacitate  a  de- 
scendant of  Aaron  from  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  priestly  office. 
Among  these  blemishes  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  "crook-backed, 


course  with  a  man's  step-daughter  or  a  dwarf,  or  that  hath  a  blemish 
(ihe  daughter  of  his  wife)  is  wicked- 
ness, such  is  likewise  the  case  with 
his  own  daughter,  although  this  last 
is  no  where  expressly  prohibited  in 
holy  writ. 

3.  nnK 

•tzrmro 

An  absolute    precept  contained  in 

one  verse,  and   an  absolute  precept 

contained   in  two  verses.     That  is 

to  say,  any  one  precept  in  the  law 

which    is  absolutely  denned   serves 

as   a  guide  to   all  similar  but  less 

absolutely  denned  commandments. 

For  instance,  it  is  written  in  Exo- 
dus xii.  16,  "  And  in  the  first  day 

there  shall  be  an  holy  convoca- 
tion, and  in  the  seventh  day  there 

shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto 

you.     No    manner    of  work    shall 

be  done  in  them,  save  that  which 
every  man  must  eat,  that  only  may 
be  done  by  you."  The  excep- 
tion here  stated,  viz.  that  what  is 
needful  for  man's  food  may  be  pre- 
pared on  the  feast-day,  is  not  men- 
tioned at  the  institution  of  the  other 
festivals  j  but  as  it  is  here  laid  down 
as  an  absolute  rule,  "  that  though 
no  manner  of  work  may  be  done  on 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  still 


in  his  eye."  In  another  place 
(Levit.  xxii.  22)  the  blemishes  are 
enumerated  which  unfit  the  beast 
from  being  offered  j  among  them 
are  expressly  mentioned  "  maimed, 
or  having  a  wen,"  which  two  spe- 
cies of  blemishes  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  which  disqualify  man 
as  "  crook-backed,  or  a  dwarf,  or 
having  a  blemish  in  his  eye,"  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  beast ;  but  by 
means  of  the  inference  drawn  from 
"  the  absolute  precept  contained  in 
two  verses,"  the  whole  of  the 
blemishes  enumerated,  either  by  man 
or  beast,  are  considered  as  applying 
alike  to  either ;  so  that  any  descrip- 
tion of  t^lE),  or  blemish  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  extends  equally 
to  man  and  to  beast,  disqualifying 
the  former  from  officiating,  and  the 
latter  from  being  presented  as  a 
sacrifice. 

4.  CD1D1  TOD  By  general  and 
particular  rules  j  that  is  to  say,  when 
a  general  rule  is  followed  by  a  par- 
ticular rule  applying  to  the  same 
subject,  the  former  is  modified  by 
the  latter.  For  instance,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  Leviticus  i.  2,  "  If  any 
man  of  you  bring  an  offering  to 


whatever  is  needful  for  the  food  of    the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your  oflfer- 
man  may  be  prepared;"  the  same    ing    of    nQPJDn,     the     beasts." 

Under     this     general     expression, 
"  beasts,"    wild   animals 


absolute  rule  is,  by  the  Talmud, 
applied  to  all  other  festivals ;  on 
which  therefore,  though  no  manner 


are  likewise  included  j   as  we  read 
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in  Deuteronomy  xiv.  4,  5,  "  These 
are  H/DPOn,  the  beasts  which  ye 
shall  eat ;  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat ;  the  hart  and  the  roebuck, 
and  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  pygarg, 
and  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois." 
But  in  order  that  the  word  PJQPIIL 
beasts,  which  is  used  in  Leviticus, 
may  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
animal  comprised  under  this  general 
designation  may  be  offered  as  a 
sacrifice,  holy  writ  continues,  "Even 
of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock"  (Levit. 
i.  2),  so  that  this  especial  limitation 
excludes  all  those  animals  which 
do  not  belong  either  to  the  herd 
(horned  cattle)  or  to  the  flock 
(sheep).  Thus  in  all  cases  where 
a  general  precept  is  followed  by  an 
especial  one  applying  to  the  same 
subject,  the  former  is  superseded, 
or  at  least  modified  by  the  latter. 

5-  TO1  Cna»V"  %  particular 
and  general  rules,  that  is  to  say, 
when  an  especial  or  particular  pre- 
cept is  followed  by  a  general  one, 
applying  to  the  same  subject,  the 
latter  must  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  former.  Thus  holy 
writ  commands,  in  Deuteronomy 
xxii.  1,  "  Thou  shah  not  see  thy 


brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray 
and  hide  thyself  from  them  j  thou 
shalt,  in  any  case,  bring  them  again 
unto  thy  brother.  And  if  thy  bro- 
ther be  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or  if 
thou  know  him  not,  then  thou  shah 
bring  it  into  thine  own  house, 
and  it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy 
brother  seek  after  it,  and  thou  shalt 
restore  it  to  him  again.  In  like 
manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass  : 
and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his 
raiment."  According  to  the  parti- 
cular wording  of  this  precept,  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
duty  of  taking  care  of,  and  restor- 
ing things  lost  to  the  owner,  is  li- 
mited to  oxen,  sheep,  asses,  and 
raiment,  but  does  not  extend  to  any 
and  every  other  part  of  his  property. 
Holy  writ,  therefore,  adds,  "And 
with  all  lost  things  of  thy  brothers 
which  he  has  lost  and  thou  hast 
found  shalt  thou  do  likewise"  (Deut. 
xxii.  3)  So  that  all  duties  enjoined 
in  that  part  of  the  commandment 
which  enumerates  ox,  ass,  sheep, 
and  raiment,  are  to  be  considered  as 
equally  enjoined  to  any  and  every 
article  that  has  been  lost  and  found. 


be  continued.) 


V.    ON  THE  OFFICERS  OF  RELIGION  AMONGST  THE 
ISRAELITES. 

(Concluded  from  page  i  GO.) 


SUCH  were  the  functionaries,  who, 
during  the  first  temple,  performed 
the  outward  rites  and  ceremonies 
instituted  by  the  law,  taught  the  Is- 
raelites, and  exhorted  them  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  of  the  universe,  in 
the  manner  He  himself  had  directed. 
And  from  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  placed, 
the  duties  of  these  functionaries 
were  riot  limited  to  Israelites  only, 
but  extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  though  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy was  confined  to  Israelites 
only,  and  among  them  did  not  long 


survive  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  yet  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  prophetic  writings  has 
never  been  suspended  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  extends  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  will  in 
time  extend  to  all  mankind. 

The  reason  of  this  influence  is 
perfectly  obvious.  The  privilege 
which  most  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute  is  the  capacity  of  worship- 
ping, serving,  and  contemplating  the 
Deity.  Hence,  religious  obligations 
arise  on  man  j  and  these  are  at  once 
so  strong  and  so  natural,  that  we 
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find  them  universally  acknowledged. 
For  however  mankind  may  have  dif- 
fered in  the  manner  of  worshipping 
God  (and  in  nothing  have  they  dif- 
fered more  widely),  yet  all  agree 
that  some  worshi p  is  due  to  H im,  and 
pay  it  accordingly,  each  in  the  man- 
ner that  to  him  appeared  the  best. 

If  we  consider  the  sacred  nature 
of  that  most  glorious  and  exalted 
Being,  to  whom  our  worship  is  ad- 
dressed, we  find  that  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable  than  a  solicitous 
concern  to  perform  that  worship  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  ac- 
ceptable  to  him.  This,  in  the  issue, 
will  always  be  profitable  to  the  per- 
former. It  would  serve  at  once  to 
guard  him  against  those  indulgences, 
however  agreeable  to  himself,  which 
he  had  reason  to  think  would  be 
unsuited  to  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  to  make  him  embrace  what 
appeared  most  in  conformity  to  the 
divine  will. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  any 
intercourse  that  can  subsist  betwixt 
God  and  man,  in  the  present  state, 
can  only  be  in  a  way  suited  to  the 
spirituality  of  their  respective  na- 
tures— that  is,  in  a  moral  and  spi- 
ritual way — in  the  communication 
of  the  most  benign  influences  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of 
suitable  affections  on  the  part  of 
man. 

The  most  benign  influence  be- 
stowed on  man  by  the  Deity,  is  re- 
velation, or  the  communication  of 
the  divine  will,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  duties  which  man  owes  unto 
himself  and  unto  his  fellow-men, 
but  also  with  respect  to  those  which 
he  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  manner  of  his  wor- 
shipping the  Lord  of  the  universe. 
For  the  more  important  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  and  worshipping  the 
Deity,  the  more  needful  it  is  that 
that  service  and  worship  should  be  in 
conformity  with  his  will.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  has  however 
proved  that  man,  if  left  entirely  to 


the  dictates  of  his  own  reason  and 
imagination,  and  unaided  by  divine 
inspiration,  cannot  and  does  not 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  ac- 
ceptatable  to  the  Deity.  Man's  rea- 
son is  powerless  to  guide  him,  while 
his  imagination  leads  him  astray. 
He  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Deity  is  all-bounteous,  all-merciful, 
and  just  ;  but  pictures  to  himself 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe 
as  a  terrestrial  ruler,  who  is  the 
master,  not  the  father,  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  investing  All- perfection 
with  all  the  petty  blots  of  human 
imperfection,  the  system  of  worship 
which  he  adopts  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  high  nature  of  its 
object,  but  under  the  influence  of 
his  excited  imagination,  it  becomes 
irrational,  superstitious,  and  cruel. 

But  though  man,  if  left  unaided 
to  himself,  cannot  and  does  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
acceptable  to  the  Deity,  the  freedom 
of  will,  which  forms  an  integral 
part  of  his  nature  as  man,  prohibits 
that  such  a  knowledge,  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  it,  should  be 
forced  upon  him.  Example  was 
the  only  means  which,  without  in- 
fringing on  his  free  will,  could  lead 
man  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
commands.  Accordingly  one  na- 
tion was  singled  out,  under  cir- 
cumstances most  wonderful  and  un- 
equalled. To  this  nation  a  code  of 
laws  was  given  by  the  Deity ;  and 
while  some  of  its  enactments  were 
local,  or  related  to  the  peculiar 
people  only  which  had  been  raised 
to  serve  as  an  example  to  mankind, 
there  were  others  which,  applicable 
to  the  whole  human  race,  invited  all 
to  virtue,  to  obedience,  and  to  hap- 
piness. And  that  these  precepts 
might  attain  their  aim  in  the  fullest 
extent,  the  outward  worship  was 
established  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
which — while  it  was  worthy,  as  far 
as  human  endeavours  can  be  so,  of 
Him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,— 
spoke  at  once  to  reason  and  the 
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senses  through  the  ministry  of  priest 
and  Levite.  But  lest  man  should 
think  that  his  duties  are  acquitted 
by  outward  observances,  the  Deity 
raised  those  inspired  teachers  the 
prophets,  who,  with  a  force  de- 
rived from  on  high,  reclaimed  the 
erring,  confirmed  the  good,  and  made 
known  to  all  men,  to  the  Gentile  as 
well  as  to  the  Israelite,  what  are 
their  most  sacred  duties.  And  in 
order  that  their  instruction  might 
carry  with  it  the  conviction,  that 
it  was  the  best,  and  that  the 
course  they  recommend  is  the  one 
most  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  they 
were  invested  with  powers  such 
as  were  entrusted  to  no  other  men 
of  any  age  or  country.  Not  only 
was  nature  submissive  to  their  dic- 
tates, as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  and 
Elishaj  not  only  did  they  predict 
future  events  to  their  own  people, 
and  to  all  the  nations  of  earth,  like 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Ezekiel, 
Obadiah,  and  their  compeers,  but 
some  of  them  were  appointed  to  be 
living  proofs  of  the  unity,  the  om- 
nipotence, the  mercy,  of  that  great 
Being  by  whom  they  were  com- 
missioned j  as  Elijah,  on  Mount 
Carmel,  when  he  obtained  from  the 
repenting  Israelites  the  confession, 
"  The  Lord  he  is  the  God"  (1  Kings 
xviii.  39)  j  or  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah,  when  the  Divine  inter- 
position compelled  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  own  "  There  is  no  other  God  can 
deliver  after  this  sort"  (Dan.  iii.  29); 
or  Daniel,  when  the  event  corre- 
sponding with  his  prediction  wrung 


from  the  proud  and  tyrannic  king 
of  Babylon  the  reluctant  confession 
that  he  was  bound  to  "  praise,  ex- 
tol, and  honour  the  King  of  heaven, 
all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his 
ways  judgment,  and  those  that  walk 
in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase"  (Dan. 
iv.  37). 

Thus  the  prophets  were  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their 
sacred  mission,  which  though,  in  its 
direct  and  immediate  aim,  limited 
to  the  teaching,  exhorting,  and 
amending  the  Israelites,  was,  never- 
theless, in  its  ulterior  effects,  des- 
tined to  promote  the  happiness  of 
all  mankind.  For,  as  one  of  them 
beautifully  and  truly  observes, — 
"Have  we  not  ALL  one  Father? 
hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?" 
(Malach.  ii.  10).  Accordiagly  the 
doctrines  of  the  prophets,  their  sub- 
lime morality,  the  pure,  lofty,  and 
spiritual  nature  of  their  religious 
exhortations,  have  made  the  great- 
est and  most  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  that  portion  of  man- 
kind which  is  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered as  civilized,  and  who  seek  and 
find  consolation  and  happiness  in 
the  unequalled  effusions  through 
which  the  prophets  imparted  their 
inspired  ideas  to  their  fellow-men  ; 
nor  does  mankind  need  better  guid- 
ance than  theirs  to  attain  temporal 
and  eternal  bliss.  "He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  j  and 
what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God'"'  (Micah  vi.  8). 
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I.     SPIRIT  OF  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

"  Ten  plagues  did  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  !  inflict  on  the  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  and 
ten  in  the  Red  Sea."     (Mishna  tr.  Aboth.  v.  6.) 

THB  exit  of  the  Israelites  out  of  those  records  had  taken  place,  still 

Egypt,  and  the  consequences  which  exists,  and  by  the  bare  fact  of  its 

result  from  that  great  and  miracu-  existence  refutes  the  most  elaborate 

lous  event,  form  the  most  important  arguments  which  the  foes  of  reli- 

era  in  the  moral  history  of  the  human  gion  can  advance.     Is   it   doubted 

race ;  inasmuch  as  true  religion,  the  that  the  Israelites  ever  were  objects 

revealed  will  of  the  Deity,  and  the  of  especial  solicitude  to  Providence  ? 

certain  means  of  temporal  and  eter-  the  fact  that  they  are  so  stiP,  will 

nal  felicity  placed  within  the  reach  remove  that  doubt.     Look  back,  ye 

of  mankind,  date  from  that  event,  proud  ones  of  the  earth,  ye  who 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  infidel  tries  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  your  own 

fritter  away  its  importance  by  the  fancied  talents  and  mental  supe- 
riority, ye  who  in  your  arrogant 
self-  will  contemn  the  sacred  truths 


remark,  that  all  the  wonderous  cir- 
cumstances by  which  that  event  was 

preceded  and    accompanied,    arose  of  religion,  and  despise  the  scattered 

from  an  inadequate  motive  j  as  it  is  race  of  Israel,  look  back,  examine 

unworthy  of  the  Omnipotent  to  sup-  the  annals  of  history,  and  tell  us 

pose,  that  for  the  sake  of  bestowing  where  now  are  those  nations  whom 

political  existence  or   liberty  on  a  you  consider  great — whom  you  call 

troop  of  slaves,  He  would  deem  it  mighty  ?       Have    they    not    been 

needful  to  invert  the  course  of  na-  swept  away  by  the  ocean  of  time, 

ture,  and  suspend  its  laws,  which  are  so  that  nought  of  them  remains  save 

immutable,   because  laid  down  by  memory  ?    Can  you  name  a  solitary 

Him.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  sneer-  exception,  and  prove  to  us  that  of 

ing   and   self-sufficient  sceptic,   or  the  nations  which  shone  foremost 

soi-disant  philosopher  of  the  pre-  in   arts  and   arms,   in  science  and 

sent  day,  seeks  to  call  in  question  commercial  enterprise,  but  one  has 

the  fact  that  such  an  event  ever  did  survived  ?  or  that  even  of  those  who 

take  place,   by  impugning  the  au-  were  less  famous,  and  whose  ob- 

thenticity  or  veracity  of  the  records  scurity   might  have  been  a  shield 

in  which  that  fact  is  narrated.  Their  unto  them,  there  remains  one  that 

truth   is    proved   by   evidence   too  can  with  truth   aver,  "  We  are  es- 

firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  sentially  unchanged  :  in  lineage  as 

his  malignant  effort.     An  entire  na  in  customs,  in  laws  and  in  observ- 

tion  bears  testimony  to  that  truth,  ances,  we  are  still  what  our  fathers 

The  very  people,  in  whose  behalf  were    thirty  centuries  ago  ?"     You 

the   wonderous    events    related    in  cannot  name  to  us  any  such  excep- 
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tion  ;  then  tell  us  why  are  the  Jews, 
whose  vicissitudes  have  been  more 
violent  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, still  preserved  unaltered  by  the 
many  changes  enacted  on  the  world's 
busy  stage  ?  You  carp  at  the  mira- 
cles performed  in  Egypt ;  you  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  book  in  which  these 
miracles  are  recorded,  because  the 
events  it  narrates  are  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  above 
your  comprehension  ;  and  yet  your 
own  eyes  behold  a  fact  as  miracu- 
lous, as  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  as  completely 
above  the  reach  of  your  comprehen- 
sion as  any  of  those  you  reject,  in 
the  continued  existence  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Were  you  free  of  that  narrow  pre- 
judice which  blinds  your  better  rea- 
son, you  would  be  forced  to  allow 
that  the  Providence  which  has  in- 
terposed to  preserve  them  alone, 
when  every  other  nation  of  the 
olden  time  has  perished,  might  also 
have  exercised  some  kind  of  inter- 
position in  forming  them  into  a 
nation  ;  that  no  event  related  in 
Exodus  is  more  miraculous  than  the 
bare  fact  of  their  present  existence  -, 
while  the  circumstance  that  the 
events  of  those  days,  as  recorded  in 
the  sacred  scriptures,  are  annually 
commemorated,  and  have  been  so 
in  uninterrupted  succession  ever 
since  the  time  at  which  they  took 
place,  forms  an  unquestionable  proof 
in  support  of  their  truth. 

We  have  been  induced  to  offer 
the  above  remarks  because  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  Jew,  and 
indeed  to  every  believer  in  revealed 
religion,  that  he  should  entertain 
the  fullest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  has 
for  its  basis  the  exit  of  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt.  To  arrive  at  that 
conviction,  however,  it  is  needful 
we  should  examine  minutely  into 
the  history  of  that  event,  so  that  the 
impression  may  be  stamped  on  our 
minds,  and  confirmed  by  our  reason, 
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that  the  deliverance  of  our  fathers 
from  Egyptian  slavery  was  not  an 
isolated  occurrence,  which  only  con- 
cerned them,  or  at  most  us,  but 
that  it  forms  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  concern,  and  are  of 
importance  to,  the  whole  human 
race,  whose  happiness  is  identified 
with  these  events.  Accordingly 
that  importance  is  acknowledged, 
and  the  history  is  received  as  au- 
thentic by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilized  world  ;  for,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe,  "  the 
various  religious  systems  prevailing 
in  Europe,  in  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
of  Africa,  and  of  America,  and  which 
claim  to  be  founded  on  divine  reve- 
lation— however  differing  in  their 
tenets,  how  much  soever  at  variance 
in  their  doctrines,  howeverinimically 
disposed  towards  each  other — yet 
all  agree  in  holding  up  this  book  as 
the  law  of  the  living  God,  imparted 
to  man  by  direct  revelation  from 
above.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  those  inhabitants  of  this  terres- 
trial globe  who  do  not  know  or 
admit  the  divine  authority  of  this 
book  (the  sacred  scriptures),  are 
still  in  the  infancy  of  civilization, 
and  have  adopted  systems  of  religion 
so  puerile,  superstitious,  and  con- 
trary to  reason,  that  no  civilized 
infidel  who  refuses  to  bow  to  the 
authority  of  this  book  (in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the  immense 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens), 
would  for  an  instant  think  of  adopt- 
ing those  systems.  We  mention 
the  extensive  authority  conceded  to 
the  Bible,  not  as  of  itself  furnishing 
any  sufficient  proof  of  the  divine 
origin  of  that  book,  but  because 
in  this  enlightened  age  of  science 
and  discovery,  when  men  boast  of 
their  profound  research,  mature  in- 
vestigation, and  ripe  judgment,  very 
few,  in  matters  of  religion,  possess 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  and  of 
principle  to  be  guided  by  the  un- 
biassed conviction  of  their  own 
minds  (as  was  Abraham  in  his 
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days)  -,  but  most  men  are  swayed 
and  influenced  by  numbers ;  and 
the  more  extended  is  the  suffrage  in 
support  of  any  particular  opinion, 
the  more  convinced  they  become  of 
its  truth.  We  however  can  dis- 
pense with  this  adventitious  sup- 
port :  God's  holy  law,  the  books  in 
which  it  is  recorded,  are  an  inhe- 
ritance descended  to  us  from  our 
fathers,  as  it  reached  them  from 
theirs.  They  assuredly  would  not 
deceive  us,  any  more  than  their 
fathers  would  deceive  them  j  and 
when  they  tell  us  '  this  is  what  we 
received  from  our  fathers,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  theirs, each  succeeding 
generation  from  their  predecessors, 
up  to  those  who  witnessed  at  the 
very  time  the  events  recorded  in  this 
book,  which  unaltered  we  now  con- 
fide to  you,' — when  they  tell  us 
this,  we  have  no  reasonable  right  to 
doubt  their  veracity,  as  they  can 
have  no  probable  motive  to  deceive 
us."* 

The  sacred  scriptures  relate  how, 
after  a  series  of  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting events,  the  family  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  consisting  of  se- 
venty individuals,  came  to  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  where  one  of  that  family  held 
the  highest  office  the  king  could 
bestow.  That  in  the  course  of 
years  this  family  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, until  it  became  a  body  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  raise  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Egyptians,  who 
concluded  that  if  two  centuries  and 
a  half  had  sufficed  to  raise  a  single 
family  into  a  nation,  less  than  half 
a  century  would  suffice  to  render 
that  nation  predominant  in  Egypt. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  exter- 
minate them  by  preventing  their 
further  increase,  and  to  render  them 
innoxious  by  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  "  Therefore  did 
they  set  over  them  task-masters  to 
afflict  them  with  their  burdens;  and 
they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities, 
Piihom  and  Raamses.  But  the 
*  VideHeb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  391. 


more  they  afflicted  them  the  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew,  and  they 
were  grieved  because  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  And  the  Egyptians  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigour :  and  they  made  their  lives 
bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field ;  all  their  service 
wherein  they  made  them  serve  was 
with  rigour"  (Exod.  i.  11  — 14). 
Such  is  the  account  which  holy 
writ  has  preserved  of  the  usage 
the  Israelites  experienced  in  Egypt. 
Pharaoh  attempted  to  exterminate 
them  by  preventing  their  increase ; 
and  having  failed  to  do  so  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Hebrew 
midwives,  who  refused  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  his  inhuman  com- 
mands, he  issued  an  edict  in  which 
he  charged  all  his  people,  saying, 
"  Every  son  that  is  born  shall  ye 
cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daugh- 
ter ye  shall  save  alive"  (Exod. 
i.  22). 

Such  was  the  cruel  slavery  un- 
der which  the  Israelites  groaned. 
"Egyptian  oppression  degraded  their 
bodies  j  Egyptian  superstition  de- 
based and  brutalized  their  minds. 
Wedged  in  and  surrounded  by  Miz- 
raim's  countless  hosts,  their  deliver- 
ance seemed  impossible  j  for  who 
dared  provoke, — who  could  with- 
stand the  mighty  Pharaoh  ?  But 
at  their  utmost  need,  when  every 
hope  had  fled,  the  Friend  of  Abra- 
ham remembered  His  covenant,  and 
as  speedily  as  effectually  changed 
their  condition.  The  daughter  of 
their  tyrant  became  the  instrument 
chosen  by  Providence  to  protect 
their  destined  liberator  ;  and  though 
a  deed  of  youthful  ardour  forced 
him  to  fly  from  Egypt,  it  was  not 
till  after  his  capacious  mind  had 
grasped  all  that  the  then  state  of 
society  afforded  of  learning  and  of 
knowledge.  Forty  years  he  so- 
journed in  the  lonely  wilderness, 
pondering  on  the  sufferings  of  his 
brethren,  and  on  tha  divine  pro- 
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mises  they  had  inherited  from  their 
fathers  j    but    when   their    cup   of 
misery  was  full,  and  the  hour  of 
deliverance   came,    the   man   came 
with  it.     In  the  desert  the  voice  of 
God,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  found 
him.     It  bade  him  to  go,  confront 
the  tyrant  on  his  throne,  and  claim 
liberty  for  Israel  j  and  dauntless  he 
set  forth  on  his  dangerous  mission. 
Pharaoh  scoffed  at  the  summons  of 
the    simple   Israelite ;    proudly    he 
blasphemed,    '  Who   is   the    Lord, 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let 
Israel  go  ?     I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go  !'     But 
nature    convulsed    taught    him   to 
know  the  Lord  :   wonderous  inflic- 
tions, plagues  numerous  and  extra- 
ordinary, wrung  from  the  humbled 
tyrant  the  confession,   'The  Lord 
is   righteous,  and  I  and  my  people 
are  wicked.'      And  when  his  har- 
dened heart  had,  again  and  again, 
retracted    his    submission   and   re- 
bellion   against    Omnipotence,    the 
fated  hour  at  length  anived  which 
saw   Mizraim   mourn   in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  for  the  untimely  death  of 
their  offspring,  "  from  the  first-born 
of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne, 
unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive 
that    was    in   the   dungeon,    while 
Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand.'  ' 
The  series  of  miraculous  inflic- 
tions by  means  of  which  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  the  Deity  at  once 
punished   the   Egyptians   for  their 
cruelty,    secured    the   liberation   of 
Israel,  and  proved  to  the  astounded 
and  admiring  world  that  "  the  Lord 
he  is  the  God,"  sole  and  supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  ;   these  mi- 
raculous inflictions  are  called  "  the 
plagues    of    Egypt."      They   were 
ten,  namely,   1 .  The  turning  of  all 
the   waters   in  Egypt  into   blood. 
2.  Frogs  spread  over  the  land.     3. 
Vermin    infested    the     Egyptians. 
4.  Noxious    animals    ravaged    the 
land.    5.  The  murrain  raged  among 
the  cattle.      6.  Nauseous  diseases 
and  boils  afflicted   the  Egyptians. 


7.  Hailstones  j  and  8.  Locusts  de- 
stroyed all  vegetation  injthe  land  of 
Egypt.  9.  Intense  darkness  pre- 
vailed during  three  days  j  and  10. 
All  the  first-born  of  Egypt  perished 
in  one  night.  The  gifted  and  pro- 
found R.  Naphtali  Hirts  Wessely 
has  the  following  observation  on 
the  connexion  of  these  ten  plagues 
with  each  other,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians.* 

"  The  essence  and  perfection  of 
the  Deity  requires,  and  the  history 
of  creation  and  of  revelation  proves, 
that  the  Lord  must  be,  and  actually 
is,  all-  merciful  and  bounteous.  That 
therefore,  even  when  He  punishes 
the  beings  He  has  created,  his  good- 
ness and  mercy  are  predominant  in 
the  chastisement  He  inflicts.  Ac- 
cordingly, penalties  are  preceded  by 
warning  and  exhortation  ;  and  pe- 
nitence averts  the  threatened  punish- 
ment. If  the  warning  given  proves 
ineffectual,  and  punishment  is  in- 
flicted, it  is  gradual,  and  increases 
in  severity  according  to  the  impeni- 
tence and  stubborn  hard-heartedness 
of  the  parties  offending.  Thus 
the  rigour  of  the  penalty  keeps  pace 
with  the  conduct  of  the  offenders  : 
and  it  is  not  until  all  minor  punish- 
ments have  been  ineffectual,  that 
the  justice  of  Providence  exacts  the 
full  measure  of  retribution.  That 
such  is  the  regular  progress  of  the 
penal  dispensations  of  Providence, 
is  abundantly  proved  in  holy  writ. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  order  in  which 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  inflicted, 
we  might  become  tempted  to  believe 
that  divine  justice  had,  on  that  oc- 
casion, departed  from  the  merciful 
principle  which  directs  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  rigour  of  the  punish- 
ment. For  in  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
we  behold  punishments  of  the  most 
severe  and  afflicting  nature,  alter- 
nating with,  and  succeeded  by, 


p.  A  Commentary  on  the 
treatise  «  Aboth."  Berlin,  5535  (1775),  in 
fo.  chapter  v.  6. 
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others,  which  in  themselves  were 
comparatively  slight,  and  easy  to  be 
borne.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first 
plague,  that  of  turning  the  water 
into  blood,  which,  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Egypt,  must  have  been  se- 
verely felt,  and  the  cause  of  many 
and  grievous  maladies  ;  and  the  se- 
cond plague,  the  frogs,  which  must 
have  been  destructive  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed : — as  the  inspired  Psalmist 
says,  "He  sent  frogs  which  de- 
stroyed them"  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  45) — 
these  two  grievous  plagues  are  fol- 
lowed by  vermin,  which,  though 
nasty,  disagreeable,  and  repugnant 
to  human  feelings,  is,  nevertheless, 
a  punishment  far  more  bearable 
than  either  of  the  former  two.  And 
the  question  naturally  arises,  if  the 
first  two  plagues,  notwithstanding 
their  fearful  and  destructive  cha- 
racter, left  the  Egyptians  stubborn, 
impenitent,  and  hard-hearted,  as  it 
found  them,  how  could  it  reasonably 
be  expected,  that  an  infliction  of  a, 
comparatively,  trivial  nature  would 
be  effective,  or  produce  any  im- 
pression on  them." 

"  A  second  question  arises  from 
the  difference  observable  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  plagues  were  in- 
flicted, as  we  find  that  the  first  two 
were  preceded  by  a  forewarning 
and  exhortation,*  whereas  the  third 
was  not.f  Again,  the  noxious  ani- 
mals and  the  murrain  were  preceded 
by  a  caution, %  while  the  boils  were 
not.1!]"  The  hail-storm  and  the  lo- 


custs were  previously  announced, 
and  Pharaoh  exhorted  to  relent  from 
his  stubbornness§,  whereas,  the  dark- 
ness was  inflicted  without  any  pre- 
vious exhortation ||,  although  the 
last  plague,  which  visited  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Egypt  was  again  preceded 
by  a  forewarning  and  due  notice  of 
its  coming.**  It  cannot  be  averred, 
that  every  one  of  the  plagues  was 
preceded  by  an  exhortation,  but  that 
the  sacred  historian  did  not  deem  it 
needful  to  repeat  that  circumstance  5 
for  if  such  had  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  mention  that 
fact  at  the  first  plague,  as  a  general 
notice  which  preceded  every  inflic- 
tion. But  from  the  fact,  that  the 
exhortation  is  especially  mentioned 
by  seven  out  of  the  ten  plagues,  we 
are  justified  in  inferring,  that  the  re- 
maining three  were  not  preceded  by 
any  warning.  And  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  alternate  in 
regular  order — so  that  one  plague 
inflicted  without  warning,  is  inva- 
riably succeeded  by  two  others, 
which  were  duly  anounced — we  in- 
fer, that  this  arrangement  was  by 
design,  and  not  accidental." 

"This  last  circumstance,  however, 
will,  upon  mature  reflection,  prove  to 
us,  that  the  Deity,  in  punishing  the 
Egyptians,  did  not  depart  from  that 
general  principle  which  his  mercy 
has  laid  down,  and  by  which  the  vi- 
sitations of  his  justice  are  governed, 
as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
to  you." 


(To  be  continued.) 


II.   HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  169.) 


THE  town  that  would  bid  defiance 
to  the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  army, 
and  thus  provoke  a  siege,  was  sur- 
rounded with  trenches;  towers  were 
erected  by  which  the  besiegers  would 

*  Exod.  vii.  17,  18.— viii.  2,  3,  4. 
1  Ib.  8.  §  Ib.  18.— x.  4, 


not  only  be  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  fortifications  of  the  town,  but 
could  even  command  its  battlements. 
From  these  towers,  stones  and  other 
missiles  were  directed  against  the 

f  Ib.  16.  J  Ib.  21,  22.— ix.  3,  4. 

||  Ib.  r.  21.  *•  Ib.  xi.  4—6. 
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assailable  parts  of  the  enemy's  forts, 
while  battering  rams  were  impelled 
with  enormous  power  against  the 
ramparts.  "  Son  of  man,"  says 
the  Eternal  to  Ezekiel,  "  repre- 
sent on  a  tile  the  town  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  if  thou  wert  to  lay  siege 
unto  it :  erect  towers  against  the 
same,  throw  up  mounds,  form 
camps,  and  surround  it  with  engines 
of  war  to  strike  against  its  strength  j 
let  there  be  like  a  wall  of  iron  be- 
tween the  town  and  thee"  (Ezek. 
iv.)  King  Uzziah  built  strong 
towers  on  the  angles  of  the  wall 
which  protected  Jerusalem,  and 
from  those  turrets,  machines,  made 
by  engineers,  hurled  destructive 
masses  of  rock  and  powerful  arrows 
among  the  ranks  of  the  attacking 
enemy  (2  Chron.xxvi.  15).  "Thou 
shalt  build  bulwarks,"  was  the  in- 
struction of  Moses,  "  against  the 
city  that  makes  war  with  thee,  un- 
til it  be  subdued"  (Deut.  xx.  20). 
J3ut  among  the  trees,  which  may 
be  required  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  a  siege,  fruit-trees  were, 
on  the  suggestion  of  humanity,  to 
be  spared  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  lay  thy 
axe  on  the  tree  that  beareth  fruit, 
when  thou  layest  siege  to  a  town  : 
is  the  tree  of  the  field  a  man  who 
can  throw  himself  into  the  town  to 
oppose  the  siege?"  (Deut.  xx.  19). 
Following  the  inspiration  of  that 
human  spirit,  with  which  the  wars 
carried  on  at  the  present  date,  offer  a 
striking  contrast — it  was  taught  by 
the  sages  of  the  tradition,  that  a 
town  could  not,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Hebrews,  be  blockaded 
on  every  side,  but  that  one  issue 
should  always  be  left  open  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hard-pressed  fort, 
whereby  to  make  their  escape  ;  that 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the 
be  siegingarmy  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  external  relief  being  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege. 
On  no  account  was  it  compatible 
with  the  Mosiac  commandments,  to 
turn  from  their  course,  or  to  corrupt 


the  streams  by  which  the  town  was 
supplied  with  water  (Malm,  on 
War}.  If  the  town,  by  which  capi- 
tulation had  been  refused,  was  taken 
by  storm,  it  was  not  allowed  to  harm 
the  women  and  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  although  the  armed 
men  might  be  put  to  the  sword. 
This  allowance  made  for  the  un- 
tameable  ferocity  of  the  soldier, 
flushed  with  victory,  as  well  as  for 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  affirmative  law, 
according  to  which,  in  all  cases,  the 
Hebrew  army  were  commanded  to 
pnt  to  death  every  male  of  a  con. 
quered  town  j  but  as  a  latitude, 
which,  however  deplorable  in  a  hu- 
man point  of  view,  cannot  be  totally 
rescinded,  while  nation  raises  the 
sword  against  nation.  The  Mosiac 
command  has,  therefore,  for  its 
principal  and  worthy  object,  to  re- 
strict the  cruelty  of  the  soldiery 
with  respect  to  the  inoffensive  sex 
and  age,  rather  than  the  unqualified 
sentence  of  death  against  the  male 
population  of  an  unhappy  town, 
overcome  in  war.  The  passage 
would  consequently  read  thns : 
"  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have 
delivered  the  town  into  thine  hands, 
and  thou  shalt  have  smitten  every 
male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  do  not  then  destroy  the 
women  arid  the  little  ones,"  &c. 
(Deut.  xx.  13.)  We  are  led  by 
the  text  itself  to  put  this  construc- 
tion upon  a  passage,  which,  as  a  di- 
rect command,  could  not  maintain 
its  place  among  the  blessed  precepts 
of  impartial  humanity,  with  which 
the  code  of  the  Hebrews  abounds. 
If  every  male  of  the  town  were  to 
be  destroyed,  so  as  to  efface  its  name 
from  the  land,  why  are  the  male 
children,  who  are  sure  guarantees 
of  the  future  regeneration  of  their 
paternal  city,  to  be  spared  ?  But 
the  text  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween the  sex  of  the  tender- aged, 
and  consequently  only  comprises 
within  its  meaning  the  grown  males 
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who  take  an  active  share  in  the 
fight :  nor  do  we  find,  that  the  He- 
brews ever  acted  on  the  principle  of 
extermination,  as  if  they  had  looked 
upon  it  as  a  commandment  of  the 
Lord  :  David  spared  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  according  to  the  law ;  he 
made  them  tributary  to  his  throne. 
(2  Sam.  viii.) 

"The  Greeks,"  says  Montesquieu, 
"  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered city  of  their  civil  liberty,  and 
sold  the  wole  population  as  slaves — 
the  conquest  of  a  city  was  inva- 
riably the  forerunner  of  its  total 
destruction"  (Esprit  des  Lois.  1.  xix. 
ch.  14).  The  cruelty  thus  perpe- 
trated upon  the  victims  of  war  is, 
however,  not  altogether  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  barbarity  of  the  first 
ages  j  but  the  method  of  securing 
the  conquest  of  a  town  or  province 
by  leaving  garrisons  in  its  strong- 
holds, was  not  understood  j  and 
thus  the  safety  of  the  invading  army 
required  measures  of  severity,  which 
the  reader  pities  in  the  history  of 
the  olden  time,  but  at  the  repetitions 
of  which  he  shudders,  when  he 
meets  with  them  in  the  recital  of 
modern  wars,  where  a  so-called  in- 
ternational law  has  pretendedly  fixed 
to  a  certain  limit  the  ferocity  of  man. 
David,  it  is  true,  garrisoned  some 
places  in  Idumea,  after  his  conquest 
of  that  land  j  but  he  did  so,  much 
more  to  protect  the  trade  that  was 
carried  on  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Jerusalem,  than  with  a  view  to 
guard  his  conquests — had  this  been 
his  motive,  he  would  have  subjected 
all  the  conquered  lands  to  the  same 
rule. 

The  Hebrews  fought  some  times 
in  close  ranks,  and  at  others  in  de- 
tached corps,  flying  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  roe  on  the 
mountain-top.  At  times  the  whole 
army  shewed  but  one  front,  at 
others  it  was  divided  into  different 
parties,  who,  by  their  simultaneous 
attack  on  several  quarters,  carried 
confusion  into  the  hostile  camp. 


Saul  divided  his  troops  into  three 
legions,  when  he  attacked  the  en- 
trenchments of theAmmonites.  Da- 
vid followed  the  same  order  of  fight 
when  he  decided  the  battle  against 
the  rebels,  under  his  son  Absolom. 
When  the  kings  of  Ammon  and  of 
Syria  coalesced  against  Israel,  Da- 
vid sent  ^the  Hebrew  army  against 
them.  Joab,  the  most  valorous  of 
his  captains,  held  the  command. 
He  immediately  pushed  forward  to 
be  beforehand  with  his  enemies, 
whose  overwhelming  powers  he  had 
reason  to  dread,  if  they  could  once 
effect  a  junction.  In  the  plain,  where 
stood  the  capital  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  Joab  placed  his  army  in 
array.  To  prevent  being  surround- 
ed by  the  much  stronger  enemy,  he 
parted  his  forces  in  two  divisions, 
entrusted  the  command  of  one  part 
to  his  brother  Abishai,  while  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  other  di- 
vision. The  position  of  the  allied 
enemies  was  fearful  to  the  Hebrews : 
the  Ammonites  leant  against  the 
ramparts  of  their  city,  while  the 
Syrians  threatened  the  Israelites 
from  the  surrounding  heights.  Joab 
ordered  his  brother  to  turn  his  sol- 
diers with  their  faces  towards  the 
Ammonites,  and  keeping  his  own 
in  their  places,  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Hebrew  army  fought  back  to 
back  :  "  If  I  am  pressed  back  by 
the  Syrians,  come  thou  to  help  me; 
if  the  Ammonites  prove  too  strong 
for  thee,  I  will  fly  to  thy  aid.  Be 
of  good  courage,  and  let  us  be  men 
in  defence  of  our  people,  and  of  the 
cities  of  our  God  j  as  for  the  rest, 
may  the  Lord  decide  !" — The  shock 
of  the  Hebrew  host  was  so  effective, 
that  it  broke  the  Syrian  ranks ;  a 
general  confusion  ensued,  in  which 
theAmmonites  were  speedily  involv- 
ed ;  the  field,  and  the  honour  of  the 
day  remained  with  the  Israelites. 
But  the  Syrians,  nothing  tired,  re- 
treated a  little  towards  their  territory, 
and  reinforced  with  fresh  multi- 
tudes, they  again  broke  in  upon  the 
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borders.  In  this  imminent  danger, 
David  mustered  all  the  warlike  of 
the  tribes,  a  mighty  host  ,  and  dis- 
playing the  banner  of  Judah,  he 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  reached  the 
enemy  at  Helam.  Attacked  by  the 
Syrians,  he  put  them  completely 
to  the  rout,  and  disheartened  them 
from  ever  after  joining  the  forces 
of  his  enemies,  the  Ammonites  (2 
Sam.  x).  Specimens  of  military 
eloquence,  laconic  and  pithy,  are 
not  at  all  scarce  in  the  historical 
books  of  our  nation,  while  the 
homage  our  historians  pay  to  the 
bravery  of  the  foe,  gives  us  full  rea- 
son to  conceive  a  high  idea  of  the 
valour  of  their  own  people  In  the 
fatal  battle  which  rendered  the  Phi- 
listines master  of  the  holy  ark,  a 
panic  suddenly  struck  that  warlike 
race.  Their  chiefs  rallied,  however, 
the  sinking  spirit  of  the  people; 
"Philistines,"  exclaimed  they,  "Be 
strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like 
men  !  Would  you  be  servants  to 
those  Hebrews  who  have  laboured 
under  your  yoke?  Be  then  men 
and  fight!"  (1  Sam.iv.  9.)  Such  en- 
comiums passed  on  an  inveterate 
antagonists,  peaks  much  to  the  high 
sense  of  honour  which  recognises 
virtue  even  in  the  enemy  j  and  be- 
yond all,  is  the  seal  of  veracity  with 
which  the  accounts  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  impartially  detailing  its  ho- 
nour and  its  shame,  are  indelibly 
stamped. 

Single  combats  and  provoca- 
tions, according  to  the  custom  of 
antiquity,  often  preceded  the  gene- 
ral fight :  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances are  the  combat  between  Da- 
vid and  Goliah,  and  later — during 
the  civil  war  between  the  house  of 
Saul  and  that  of  David — the  close 
fight  of  twelve  Benjamites  against 
an  equal  number  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  which  not  one  survived. 
(2  Sam.  ii.)  The  rules  prescribed 
by  Moses  respecting  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  battle,  consecrate  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  to  the 


utmost.  "When  thou  marchest 
against  thy  enemy  ;  if  thou  shouldst 
meet  with  horse,  chariot,  or  armed 
men  in  greater  numbers  than  thou 
hast,  be  thou  not  alarmed  !  for  thy 
God,  who  has  led  thee  forth  from 
Egypt,  is  with  thee  !  When  thou 
comest  close  to  the  enemy,  then  a 
priest(named  "the  anointedof  war") 
shall  step  forward  and  say,  Hear,  O 
children  of  Israel,  you  enter  on  the 
fight  j  be  afraid  at  nothing ;  let 
your  hearts  be  inaccessible  to  fear ; 
shrink  not!"  After  this  exhorta- 
tion, the  heralds  shall  proclaim  at 
the  head  of  each  division,  "  If  there 
is  a  man  among  you  who  has  built 
a  house,  but  not  yet  inhabited  it  $ 
or  who  has  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
not  tasted  of  its  first  fruit ;  or  who 
is  betrothed  to  a  maiden,  and  has 
not  yet  wedded  her,  let  him  freely 
depart,  lest  he  die,  and  another 
usurp  what  is  his.  If  there  is  a 
man  among  you  that  is  faint-heart- 
ed and  timid  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
let  him  withdraw,  lest  he  melt  the 
heart  of  his  brethren  through  his 
effeminacy!"  (Deut.  xx.)  When  the 
heralds  had  uttered  their  proclama- 
tion, they  took  their  places  at  the 
extremities  of  the  ranks,  sword  in 
hand.  During  the  fight,  it  was 
their  function  to  maintain  order  in 
the  files,  to  encourage  the  combat- 
ants to  do  their  duty,  and  to  prevent 
desertion,  even  by  the  point  of  the 
sword.  The  captains  rode  through 
the  ranks,  and  were  attended  by 
youths  whom  the  love  of  glory  at- 
tached to  the  military  profession. 
Thus  Joab  had  ten  young  men 
about  his  person,  to  carry  his  arms 
(2  Sam.  xviii).  The  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  preserve  the  law, 
sounded  to  the  charge  when  the 
battle  was  fought  on  Hebrew  soil. 
A  volley  of  arrows  and  stones  flung 
by  the  slirigers  ushered  in  the  deadly 
fight ;  then  the  chariots  armed  with 
destructive  scythes,  and  sweeping 
blades  of  sharpened  steel  in  many 
shapes,  were  furiously  driven  into 
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the  hostile  ranks,  while  the  hardy 
warriors  following  closely  those  en- 
gines of  terror,  houghed  the  ene- 
my's horses.  The  sword  was  the 
last  and  decisive  arbiter  of  war.  If 
the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  he  was 
pursued  until  the  trumpet  sounded  a 
rally.  "  Hast  thou  not  pursued 
us  long  enough  ?"  exclaimed  the 
defeated  Abner,  chief  of  the  party 
of  Saul,  against  Joab,  David's  victo- 
rious general.  " By  the  living  God,' 
the  latter  generously  replied,  "hadst 
thou  spoken  this  word  sooner,  my 
people  should  at  once  have  return- 
ed !"  Then  the  tucket  sounded  a 
retreat,  the  soldiers  of  Joab  receded; 
and  hostility  was  at  end  (2  Sam.  ii. 
26;  xviii.  16). 

After  the  battle,  the  first  care  was 
bestowed  on  the  removal  of  the 
dead.  The  enemies  were  buried  in 
the  next  valley  ;  the  bodies  of  the 
Hebrews  were  by  their  relatives 
carried  to  the  tombs  of  their  fathers. 
It  was  a  heavy  reproach  to  an  Israel- 
ite to  leave  one  of  his  kindred  to  be 
devoured  by  the  birds  of  heaven,  a 
stimulus  which  proves  of  most 
salutary  effect  in  the  southern  clime. 
On  the  battle-field  no  monument  of 
national  vanity  was  erected  to  tell 
posterity  the  glorious  deeds  there 
achieved  by  the  sons  of  Jacob, — a 
stone  modestly  informed  the  wan- 
derer where  valorous  children  of  Is- 
rael had  died  for  their  laws  and  their 
country  (1  Sam.  vii.  12;  2  Mac. 
viii.  21).  A  grateful  country  pro- 
vided for  the  widow  and  orphan  of 
the  fallen  patriot.  Every  citizen 
was  a  soldier,  and  he  knew  that 
after  his  death  his  children  would 
find  paternal  solicitude  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  Previous  to  the  re- 
turn into  their  cities  the  soldiers 
were  held  to  purify  themselves 
during  seven  days,  to  wash  their 
garments,  and  to  clean  their  wea- 
pons (Numb.xxxi.  19—24).  Then 
the  booty  was  divided  into  two 
shares,  one  for  the  army,  and  the 
other  part  for  the  rest  of  the  peo- 


ple. Frequently  on  the  return  of 
the  Israelite  troops  from  a  campaign, 
they  were  met  by  the  female  inha- 
bitants, who,  attired  in  their  choicest 
garments,  left  their  abodes  to  re- 
ceive the  defenders  of  their  safety 
with  open  arms  and  festive  rejoic- 
ings. This  honour  was  shown  to 
David  when  he  returned  from  his 
first  glorious  expedition,  in  which 
he  at  once  gained  the  undivided 
approbation  of  his  country.  A 
chorus  of  women  chaunted  odes  to 
his  praise, — "  Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  but  David  hi*  ten  thou- 
sands." Titles  of  military  honour, 
highly  calculated  to  kindle  patriotic 
emulation  in  the  breast  of  an  ardent 
youth,  were  bestowed  on  men  of 
valour.  The  bravest  of  the  brave 
enjoyed  unrivalled  respect  among 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  accounted 
patriotism  as  the  greatest  of  virtues. 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  were  en- 
titled to  march  at  the  head  of  their 
brethren  ;  Israel  loved  and  honoured 
them  ;  Israel  wept  at  their  deaths, 
and  consigned  their  memorable  deeds 
to  the  book  of  Jasher,  of  which  un- 
happily no  vestige  has  reached  our 
days.  "  These  are  the  names  of 
thirty  that  were  the  bravest  among 
the  brave  in  the  army  of  David," 
says  the  second  Book  of  Samuel, 
chap,  xxiii. ;  "  no  other  men  could 
be  compared  to  them  ;  each  of  them 
could  cite  an  action  of  note."  The 
king  himself  followed  the  funeral 
procession  of  the  brave  Abner,  and 
spake  words  of  grief  over  his  tomb  ; 
but  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  the  fall  of  Jonathan,  the 
beloved  friend  of  his  bosom,  reached 
him,  he  breathed  forth  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul  in  inspired  strophes, — 
"  The  glory  of  Israel  has  perished 
on  the  hills  ;  O  how  our  mighty 
men  are  fallen !  Do  not  proclaim 
it  in  Gath,  O  let  it  not  be  spread 
through  Ascalon,  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  Philistine  feel  ecstatic  joy  ! 
May  neither  dew  nor  rain  fertilize 
the  fields  on  thy  brow,  O  mountain 
B  u 
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of  Gilboa !  on  thee  the  buckler  of 
the  mighty  was  cleft,,  the  buckler 
of  the  king.  They  clung  together  j 
lovely  in  their  life,  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, faithful  in  the  moment  of 
death.  Their  swiftness  was  an 
eagle's  soar,  their  strength  was  the 
might  of  lions.  Never  did  the  bow 
of  Jonathan  return  from  the  com- 
bat spotless  of  hostile  blood  ;  when 
did  the  sword  of  Saul  glitter  in 
vain  ?  O,  ye  daughters  of  Israel ! 
shed  your  tears  over  our  warrior. 
He  enrobed  you  in  purple,  he  decked 
your  garments  with  ornaments  of 
gold.  Why,  O  why,  must  they  fall 
in  battle !  Why  did  Jonathan  pe- 
rish on  the  hill !  Jonathan,  my 
brother,  thy  loss  causes  my  despair  ; 
thy  life  was  my  source  of  happiness. 
I  loved  thee  stronger  far  than  wo- 
men are  loved.  Oh,  how  our 
mighty  are  fallen  !  how  those 
thunderbolts  of  war  are  shattered! 
(2  Sam.  i.  19). 

All  the  preceding  details  contain- 
ed in,  or  deduced  from,  the  law  of 
Moses,  lead  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  people  of  Israel  might,  by  the 
development  of  that  system,  have 
become  an  eminently  warlike  na- 
tion, and  might  have  brandished  a 
victorious  sword  over  the  east  and 
west,  as  did  the  Romans  and  the 
Moslems.  But  such  was  not  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  that  was  to 
breathe  life  into,  and  maintain  the 
strength  of,  the  Hebrew  body.  How- 
ever necessary  was  the  immediate 
conquest  of  Palestine,  the  legislator 
strove  to  restrain  the  excessive  love 
of  military  glory,  which  formed  the 
highest  notion  of  virtue  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  He  preferred 
to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  happiness  of  a 
people  is  much  more  effectually  con- 
sulted by  an  acquisition  of  what  is 
useful  in  life,  than  by  the  transitory 
gratification  of  a  conqueror's  su- 
premacy. He  taught  them  to  feel 
a  deep-rooted  hatred  against  all  ser- 
vitude, to  love  enthusiastically  their 


laws ;  and  turned  their  thoughts 
from  the  false  glory  of  universal  do- 
minion. Nothing  indeed  appears 
more  natural  than  the  assent  of  all 
men  to  these  truths  ;  nothing  ac- 
cords better  with  our  understand- 
ing ;  nothing  finds  a  readier  echo  in 
our  hearts — and  still,  not  an  age 
passes  by  without  producing  a  flam- 
ing conqueror,  while  millenia  run 
their  eventful  course  ere  a  true  le- 
gislator illumines  the  world. 

Not  only  the  splendour  of  his  mi- 
litary establishments  entitles  David 
to  the  high  gratitude  of  his  nation  ; 
the  home  affairs  of  the  country  did 
no  less  occupy  his  solicitude.  He 
organized  the  national  worship. 
He  supplied  the  want  of  learned 
men  in  some  districts  of  his  domi- 
nions, a  circumstance  by  which  the 
administration  of  justice  had  fre- 
quently been  impeded,  previous  to 
his  reign.  He  evinced  his  determi- 
nation to  be  a  just  king  ;  his  mind 
sought  and  found  instruction  in  the 
Lord  of  Truth  and  Equity,  whom 
he  had  ever  in  view.  Never  did  he, 
in  the  glittering  brilliancy  of  his 
arms,  set  himself  above  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
question  the  rights  of  the  people, 
to  whose  choice  he  was  indebted 
for  his  title.  And  this  is  indeed 
the  brightest  side  of  his  history ; 
for,  on  the  other  hand,  he  payed  a 
heavy  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  his 
days,  and  to  the  passions  which  be- 
long to  all  ages.  He  was  cruel  to 
some  nations,  who  had,  however, 
given  him  causes  of  just  complaint. 
But  so  little  is  the  rigour  he  em- 
ployed against  some  of  his  conquer- 
ed enemies  consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  his  national  law,  that  the  ancients 
and  prophets  told  him,  his  blood- 
stained hands  were  not  worthy  of 
building  a  temple  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  (1  Chr.  xviii.  3). 

A  blameable  passion  for  the  wife 
of  his  captain,  Uriah,  tarnished 
the  otherwise  pure  name  of  the 
great  Hebrew  king.  Indeed,  the  in- 
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terest  for  this  victim  of  David's  il-  lay   in  the  open  air,  saying,  "  The 

licit  love  is  heightened   by  a  recol-  Lord   forfend  that   I   should  enjoy 

lection  of  the  loyal  zeal  of  that  brave  repose  and  pleasure,  while  my  com- 

general,   who  would  not,  when  he  rades  in  arms  are  exposed  to  the  in- 

was  the  bearer  of  some  despatches  temperance  of  the  sky,  arid  to  the 

from  the  army  to  the  authorities  at  arms  of  the  enemy"  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 1.) 
Jerusalem,  enter  into  his  house;  but  T.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  xxx. — Continued- 
THERE  is,  however,  a  second  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  compensation 
awarded  to  the  soul,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  sages  in  Israel.  They 
maintain  that  it  is  true,  temporal  re- 
wards are  bestowed  on  the  righteous 
in  their  present  state  of  existence. 
But  as  the  number  of  those  virtu- 
ous and  pious  men,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  recompense 
on  earth  is,  comparatively,  but  very 
small,  whereas  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  wise  and  good  find 
their  terrestrial  existence  to  be  a 
season  of  trial  and  affliction,  Provi- 
dence has  so  ordained,  that  they 
will  hereafter  at  once  enjoy  both 
temporal  and  eternal  reward  and 
felicity.  This  state  of  perfect  hap. 
piness  and  recompense  is  to  take 
place  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
when  the  righteous  are  to  awake 
and  resume  their  corporeal  confor- 
mation, which,  like  the  soul,  is  to 
enjoy  continued  existence  without 
the  necessity  of  material  sustenance 
or  nourishment.  For  as  Moses 
lived  on  the  Mount  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  without  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  feeling  the  want  of  food,  so 
are  the  resuscitated  saints  to  exist 
in  uninterrupted  felicity,  without 
requiring  to  support  the  body,  or 
to  recruit  its  vigour  by  means  of 
material  sustenance.  This  blessed 
state  it  is  which  the  Rabbies  J 
cate  by  the  words  fcO 
"  the  world  to  come/'  and  which 


they  mean  when  they  say  of  righte- 
ous  men  that  ^  QJ-]  D^DITJD 
N3H  DTttfil'  "  they  are  prepared 
for  life  in  the  world  to  come."  And 
as  this  state  of  existence  is  not  to 
commence  until  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  those  who  hold  this  opi- 
nion add,  that  until  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  that  event,  the  souls  of 
departed  saints,  directly  on  quitting 
the  body,  attain  a  degree  of  felicity 
called  py  p,  "  the  garden  of  Eden" 
or  Paradise.  And  that  it  is  to  this 
degree  the  Talmud  alludes,  when  it 
relates,  that  R.  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  consoled  the  weeping  R. 
Ishmael — who,  together  with  him- 
self, had  been  condemned  to  martyr- 
dom, by  saying,  "One  little  hour  will 
place  thee  in  \*1}J  \%,  '  the  garden 
of  Eden, 'the  abode  of  the  righteous" 
(Talmud  tr.  Zentachoth,  fo.  5),  and 
that  Rabbah,  the  son  of  R.  Hunah, 
remarked,  on  the  death  of  R.  Shilah, 
who  died  very  few  hours  before  he 
himself  did,  "  He  has  preceded  me, 
by  one  short  hour,  in  the  joys  of 
P#  P  (Talmud  tr.  Nidah,fo.  2). 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  Rab- 
benu  Moses  bar  Nachman  (Nach- 
manides),  and  of  many  other  sages 
who  adopt  his  views,  and  support 
them  by  reasoning  founded  on  the 
following  principles,  as  I  ascertain- 
ed from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
disciples  of  the  "  Ramban"  (Nach- 
manides). 

The  chain  of  intellectual  beings 
is  formed  by  three  grtidations.     1. 
B  B  2 
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Absolute   intelligence,  independent 
of    matter,     which     is    perfection. 
2.  Intelligence  united  with  matter 
in  a  durable  or  imperishable  body, 
such  as  the  heavenly  hosts.    3.  In- 
telligence united  with  matter  in  a 
perishable  body,  such  as  man.  This 
last  is  the  lowest  and  most  imper- 
fect rank  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
being.     Below  this  rank,  we  find 
no  creatures  endowed  with  intellect 
but  only  material  beings,  some  of 
them  are  gifted  with  the  animal  and 
vegetable  soul,  both  of  which  are 
perishable  as  the   different  animals 
which  live  and  move  on  earth  ;  and 
others    gifted    with    the    vegetable 
soul  only>  like  the  plants  which  are 
rooted   to    the    earth.      All   these, 
however,  have  only  been  called  into 
existence  for  the  service  of  man  j 
and  though  man  was  the  last  cre- 
ated among  them,    this  was  done 
for  his  welfare,  and  in  order  that  all 
the  inferior  beings  might  be  ready 
for  his  use;  a&,  through  his  creation, 
they  attained   that   degree  of  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  all,  like  him,   are  formed  of 
the  four  elements,  to  which  are  su- 
peradded  the  animal  and   vegetable 
souls.    But  in  addition  to  these  en- 
dowments, which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  creatures,  he 
is  likewise  gifted  with  intelligence, 
which  renders  him  capable  of  b^ing 
their  ruler.      Accordingly,  in  him 
creation    was  completed,    and  this 
terrestrial  globe  became  perfect,  by 
being  made  the  abode  of  an  intel- 
lectual  being.      But  in  order  that 
man  may  be  perfect,  he  must  be  re- 
moved from  his   present  standing, 
on  the  scale  of  intellectual  beings, 
and   become  clothed   with   an  im- 
perishable body.     Accordingly  it  is 
said,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
IT)T13^  "  are   Put  by"  under  the 
throne  of  Glory,  or  in,  ]*]]}  ^,  Pa- 
radise.    That  the  expression  p^J, 
"put  by,"  is  only  used  of  a  thing  in 
an  imperfect  state,  which  is  hereafter 
to  be  brought  out  again,  in  order  to 


be  made  perfect.  This  is  the  case 
with  human  souls,  which,  divested 
of  their  perishable  body,  are  im- 
perfect until  vested  in  a  lasting 
or  imperishable  one,  as  will  be  done 
on  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  these  sages 
respecting  the  intellectual  perfection 
of  man,  as  set  forth   by  R.  Aaron 
Hallevy  in  the  miTO  ^3/1% 
"  Hilchoth  berachoth,"  chapter  "  on 
the  lunar  consecration."     There  he 
also  meets  the  objection  that,  as  the 
intellectual  soul  is  thus  declared  to 
be  incapable  of  perfect  felicity  when 
divested  of  the   body  ;   and  as  we 
see  that   the  body  perishes,   is  de- 
composed and  resolved  into  dust  of 
the  earth,  from  whence  it  was  taken, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  intellec- 
tual soul   can,  in  that  case,  and  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  ever  attain 
that  state  of  perfection  which   is  to 
be  the  transcendent  reward  of  the 
righteous  ?  This  objection  he  meets 
by  saying,  that  when  the  time  or- 
dained for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead    does    arrive,    the   Deity    will 
grant  unto  every  one  of  the  righ- 
teous a  new   body,   so  that  they  all 
may  equally  enjoy  the  highest  state 
of   perfection   of    which    a   human 
body  is   capable.     That   they    will 
then  eat,  drink,  beget  children,  and 
every  limb  of  their  bodies  will  per- 
form its  functions  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  without  any   internal 
or  external  impediment.     Such  will 
be  the  state  of  all  men    who  shall 
exist  after  that  glorious  event,  the 
resurrection    of    the    dead.      Their 
bodies    will    be  free  from  any  and 
every   infirmity    and    ailment,    and 
exist   in    everlasting  youth,  health, 
and  strength  ;  and  enjoying  in  the 
highest  degree  every  possible  per- 
fection of  which  the  human  body  is 
capable,  until  such  time  as  by  their 
own    desire,    or  according    to    the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  virtue  and 
piety  which   they  practised   during 
their  first  state  of  existence,  they  are 
raised   into  the  sphere  and  state  of 
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Elijah  the  prophet ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  four  elements  of  which  their 
bodies  are  composed  will  gradually 
evaporate  and  become  transmuted 
into  a  very  subtile  and  lasting  ether 
or  indissoluble  element,  light  of 
motion,  resplendent  in  appearance 
like  the  brightness  of  the  sapphire, 
invisible  to  mortal  eye  as  is  Elijah 
the  prophet  (of  blessed  memory,) 
and  capable  of  receiving  the  ra- 
diance of  the  Deity,  and  of  support- 
ing the  effulgence  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  like  the  heavenly  hosts. 
That  the  transmutation  which  their 
bodies  are  thus  to  undergo,  and 
which  will  altogether  change  their 
nature  and  essence,  is  indicated 
by  the  process  which  the  chry- 
sylis  undergoes  when  it  changes  its 
nature  from  that  of  a  creeping 
thing  and  becomes  a  butierfly,  ex- 
panding its  wings  in  the  brightness 
of  the  sun.  To  prepare  the  righ- 
teous for  this  glorious  change,  they 
partake  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life,  the  influence  of  which  operates 
in  altering  and  rendering  ethereal  the 
grosser  elements,  which  become  re- 
solved into  one  that  is  lasting  and 
indissoluble;  which  influence  is  in- 
dicated by  the  words  used  in  Holy 
Writ,  where  the  qualities  of  (his  tree 
are  explained,  namely,  that  who- 
ever eats  thereof  "  will  live  for 
ever''  (Gen.  iii.  22).  That  thus  the 
purpose  why  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  to  take  place,  is  to  raise  man 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  beings, 
and  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with 
the  heavenly  hosts,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  prophet  when  he  says 
"that  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 


the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake  j" 
that  they  "  who  are  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righ- 
teousness as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever"  (Daa.  xii.  2,  3).  That  thus 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  man 
is  to  attain  is  plainly  pointed  out  j 
namely,  that  he  is  to  arrive  at  the 
rank  of  the  second  class  of  intellec- 
tual beings ;  viz.  those  who  are 
united  with  matter,  in  a  durable  or 
imperishable  body.  For  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  human  soul  could 
attain  perfection  independent  of  the 
material  body,  it  would  be  an  abso- 
lute or  separate  intelligence,  and 
therefore  superior  to  the  heavenly 
hosts.  That  this  however  cannot  be 
assumed,  as  man  who  is  placed  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  intellectual  beings, 
would  thus  at  once  be  lifted  into 
the  highest,  and  preferred  above  the 
intermediate  rank,  which  would  be 
a  manifest  infraction  of  the  equit- 
able rules  laid  down  by  the  Creator 
for  graduating  the  rank  of  his  in- 
tellectual creatures,  and  therefore 
impossible.  And  as  thus  man  cannot 
arrive  at  perfection  independent  of 
the  material  body,  it  follows  that 
the  means  of  enabling  him.  accoid- 
ing  to  the  design  of  the  Creator,  to 
arrive  at  that  perfection,  must  have 
been  provided ;  which  means  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
process  of  mutation  which  the  re- 
novated body  is  to  undergo. 

All  this  is  fully  and  at  great  length 
set  forth  by  R.  Aaron  Hallevy  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  which  never- 
theless appears  to  be  untenable  and 
altogether  unfounded. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  CANON  OF  TALMUDIC  LOGIC. 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 

6.   V^Dl  tOIDl  7/D-      By  ge-    then   specifically,   and  again  gene- 
neral,  particular,  and  general  rules  j     rally,     then     and     in      that     case 


that  is  to  say,  if  any  precept  of  the 


HfiK 


law   is    first    expressed    generally,    the  application    of  the    precept   is 
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always  governed  by  the  specific 
limitation.  For  instance,  in  Exodus 
xxii.  8,  it  is  written,  "  For  all  man- 
ner of  trespass,  for  ox,  for  ass,  for 
sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for  any  man- 
ner of  lost  thing  which  another 
challengeth  to  be  his,  the  cause  of 
both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges,  and  whom  the  judges  shall 
condemn,  he  shall  pay  double  unto 
his  neighbour."  Here  the  law  first 
speaks  in  general  terms  of  "  all 
manner  of  trespass,  then  it.  mentions 
specifically  "  for  ox,  for  ass,  for 
sheep,  for  raiment,"  and  then  it 
again  returns  to  general  terms,  and 
concludes  with  "  for  any  manner 
of  lost  thing."  Here  therefore  we 
are  guided  by  the  specific  enumera- 
tion ;  whence  we  infer  that  as  oxen, 
sheep,  and  the  like,  are  moveable 
objects  of  general  trade  or  barter, 
and  as  such  having  a  certain  value, 
whatsoever  manner  of  lost  thing 
resembles  these  articles  in  the  above 
qualifies  —  i.  e.  is  moveable,  an  ob- 
ject of  general  trade  or  barter,  and 
has  as  such  a  certain  value  —  is  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  laid  down  by  this 
precept  of  the  law,  namely,  that 
"  whom  the  judges  shall  condemn 
he  shall  pay  double  unto  his  neigh- 
bour-," but  whatsoever  manner  of 
lost  thing  does  not  resemble  the 
articles  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  law  —  i.  e.  is  not  a  moveable  ar- 
ticle of  general  trade  or  barter,  and 
has  therefore  not,  as  such,  a  certain 
value  —  is  not  subject  to  this  enact- 
ment of  the  law. 

- 


By  a  general  rule  which  requires  a 
particular  text,  and  by  a  particular 
rule  which  requires  a  general  one 
for  their  respective  explanation. 
That  is  to  say,  when  a  general  pre- 
cept is  given  which  requires  a  spe- 
cific precept  as  an  explanation,  and 
in  order  to  give  it  a  determinate 
meaning,  or  vice  versa,  the  general 
and  specific  precepts  act  recipro- 
cally on  each  other  5  for  instance, 


it  is  written  in  Numbers  iii.  40, 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Number  all  the  first-born  of  the 
males  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
a  month  old  and  upwards,  and  take 
the  number  of  their  names."  Here 
"  all  the  first-born"  is  the  general, 
while  "  of  the  males"  is  the  specific 
command,  each  of  which  however 
requires  the  aid  of  the  other  in 
order  to  be  fully  understood.  For 
had  the  words  of  the  law  only  been 
the  general  command,  "  Number  all 
the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael," females  would,  of  course,  have 
been  included,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislator. 
The  specific  commandment  "  of  the 
males"  was,  therefore,  required,  in 
order  to  determine  the  true  sense  of 
the  law  which  excludes  females. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  words  of 
the  law  had  only  been  the  specific 
command,  "  Number  the  males  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  a  month 
old,"  &c.,  all  the  males,  whether 
first-born  or  otherwise,  would,  of 
course,  have  been  included  ;  which, 
in  this  instance,  would  likewise 
have  been  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  legislator.  The  general  com- 
mandment, "  Number  all  the  first- 
born," was  therefore  required,  in 
order  to  determine  the  true  sense  of 
the  law,  which  excludes  all  males 
who  are  not  first-born  j  so  that  the 
general  and  the  specific  rule  operate 
reciprocally  to  explain  each  other, 
and  to  give  a  determinate  meaning 
to  the  words  of  the  law. 


KIT    IDXj;    hjl 

•rcr  ^73  hhin   7jr 

Whatever  has  been  comprised  in  a 
general  precept,  but  is  subsequently 
excepted  therefrom  for  our  instruc- 
tion, does  not  limit  the  instruction 
which  the  exception  conveys  to  itself 
alone,  but  extends  to  the  whole  of 
that  general  precept.  That  is  to  say, 
if  to  any  part  of  a  general  precept  is 
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superadded  an  especial  direction,  in 

order  to  instruct  us  how  to  proceed 

in  that  particular  instance,  the  di- 

rection thereby  conveyed  to  us  ap- 

plies  equally    to   every  part  of  the 

general    precept.     As    an    example 

of  the  manner  in  which  ihis  rule  is 

applied,  we  cite  Leviticus  xxi.  where, 

enumerating  a  series  of  offences,  each 

of  which   is   to   be   punished  with 

death,  it  is  written,  "Thou   shalt 

say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Who- 

soever he  be  of  the  children  of  Is- 

rael, or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 

in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed 

unto  Molech,  he  shall  surely  be  put 

to   death  ;  the   people  of   the  land 

shall  stone  him  with  stones."  Every 

species  of  idolatry  is  punished  with 

death,  as  it  is  enacted,  "He  that  sa- 

crifices unto  any  God  save  unto  the 

Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly  de- 

stroyed" (Exod.  xxii.  20)  ;  but  the 

precise    manner  of  punishment   is 

not  indicated.     Giving  (or  sacrific- 

ing)  of  ones  seed  to  Molech  is  an 

idolatrous  rite,  and  as  such,  com- 

prised in  the  general  sentence  which 

condemns  idolaters  to  death.     But 

as  we  have  been  especially  directed 

that  he  who  commits  this  particular 

crime  shall  be  stoned  to  death,  we 

thence  infer,  that  the  punishment  of 

death  for  all  the  offences  to  be  com- 

mitted under  this  cathagory  of  crime 

—  idolatry  —  is  to  be  inflicted  in  the 

same  manner  as  that  which  the  law 

ordains  for  the  worshipper  of  Mo- 

lech, namely,  lapidation. 

9. 


-intf  DJ/CD 
Torrrn  NT]  7prf?  »^.  what- 

ever  has  been  comprised  in  a  gene- 
ral precept,  but  is  subsequently 
excepted  therefrom,  in  order  to 
prove  any  particular  argument  in 
accordance  with  the  subject,  is  so 
excepted  to  alleviate  and  not  to 
aggravate  the  rigour  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  a 
precept  is  given,  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  a  certain  description,  but 


among  them   one    in  particular   is 
singled  out,  although   of  the  same 
nature,  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
particular  enactment,  it  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  modifying  the  rigour 
of  the  general  precept;  for  instance, 
in  Exodus  xxi.    12,   it  is  written, 
"  He  that  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he 
die  shall  be  surely  put   to   death." 
According    to   this    general   nnxim 
the  homicide,  be.  his  offence  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  premeditated  or 
accidental,  having  smitten  a  man  so 
that    he    died,    ought   to  be  put  to 
death.    The  law  however  makes  an 
exception ;  for  in  Deuteronomy  xix. 
4,  C,  when  the  cities  of  refuge  are 
appointed,  it  is  written,  "  And  this  is 
the  case  of  the  slayer  which  shall  flee 
thither  that  he  may  live,  whoso  kill- 
eth  his  neighbour  ignorantly,  whom 
he  hated  not  in  time  past.  As  when 
a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew   wood,    and    his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from 
the    helve   and    lighteth    upon   his 
neighbour  that  he  die,  he  shall  flee 
unto  one  of  these  cities  and  live. 
Lest  the  avenger  of  the  blood  pursue 
the  slayer  while  his  heart  is  hot,  and 
overtake  him,    because  the   wav  is 
long,  and  slay  him,  whereas  he  was 
riot  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch  as  he 
hated  him  not  in  tune  past ;  where- 
fore I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou 
shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee." 
Here    then    the    law    departs  from 
the  general  rule  itself  had  enacted, 
namely,  "  He   that  smiteth  a  man 
so  that  he  die  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."     And  though  this  departure 
from  the  general  rule  is  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  proving  a  particular  argu- 
ment,  namely,   that  the  slayer  did 
not  smite  with  intent  to  kill,"  yet  his 
act  is  in  accordance   with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  general  precept,  namely, 
smiting  a  man  so  that  he  die.     In 
all  such  cases  the  exception  is  made 
in  order  to  modify  the  rigour  of  the 
general  precept ;   as  in  the  example 
we  have  cited,  the  penalty  exacted 
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bv  a  rigorous  application  of  the  pre- 
cept, is  modified  into  exile,  and  an 
abode  in  the  cities  of  refuge,  for  a 
limited  period. 

10.  ^rn  rrrw  -im  73 
ins  Dto  insb 


hprh 

Whatever  has  been  comprised  in'  a 
general  precept,  but  is  subsequently 
excepted  therefrom,  in  order  to 
prove  an  argument  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  subject,  has 
been  so  excepted  in  order  both  to 
alleviate  and  to  aggravate  the  rigour 
of  the  general  precept.  As  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  rule  is  applied  we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing general  precept  of  holy  writ  : 
"If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man, 
or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto 
thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years, 
then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt 
let  him  go  free  from  thee"  (Deut. 
xv.  12).  Here,  then,  the  precept  is 
general,  and  applies  both  to  Hebrew 
men  and  women.  But  in  Exodus 
xx.  2,  it  is  written,  "If  thou  buy  an 
Hebrew  "T^J/,  'man-servant,'  six 
years  he  shall  serve  j  and  in  the 
seventh,  he  shall  go  out  free  for 
nothing."  As  here  mention  is  only 
made  of  the  man-servant,  arid  as  it 
is  moreover  said,  "  And  if  a  man  sell 
his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant, 
she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  man- 
servants do"  (Exodus  xxi.  7),  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 


Hebrew  maid  servant  is  not  to  ac- 
quire her  liberty  after  a  similar  term 
of  servitude  as  the  man-servant, 
which  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  general  precept  in  Deuteronomy, 
"  If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man, 
or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto 
thee,"  &c.  But  the  exception  here 
is  to  prove  an  argument  not  in  ac- 
cordance uith  its  subject,  which  is 
liberation  of  the  servant  after  six 
years  of  servitude  ;  for  the  Hebrew 
maid- servant  sold  by  her  father  is 
not  bound  to  await  that  period,  as 
she  is  free  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  at  the  death 
of  her  master,  although  the  six 
years  be  not  yet  expired.  But  while 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  excep- 
tion tends  to  modify  the  rigour  of 
the  law  by  lessening  the  period  of 
her  servitude,  on  the  other  hand 
it  also  enforces  that  rigour  by  vest- 
ing the  disposal  of  her  hand  in  the 
master,  who  may  have  the  power 
at  his  option  either  to  marry 
her  himself,  or  betroth  her  to 
his  son,  although  contrary  to  her 
inclination,  as  she  has  not  the 
right  to  refuse.  Thus  the  ex- 
ception, whilst  it  confers  a  privilege 
on  the  maid-servant,  by  shortening 
the  period  of  her  servitude,  like- 
wise enhances  the  severity  of  the 
law,  by  making  her  marriage  de- 
pendant on  the  absolute  will  of  her 
master. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I.     SPIRIT  OF  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

THK   PLAGUES   OF  EGYPT. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

"  Ten  plagues  did  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  !  inflict  on  the  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  and 
ten  in  the  Red  Sea."     (Mis/ma  tr.  Aboth.  v.  6.) 


IF  we  carefully  examine  the  his- 
tory of  the  wonders  Moses  was 
commissioned  to  work  in  Egypt 
and  on  the  Egyptians,  we  find  that 
they  were  twelve,  divided  in  four 
series  ;  each  of  which  opened  with  a 
miraculous  exhortation,  without  any 
previous  announcement,  and  was 
followed  hy  two  grievous  plagues, 
which  were  duly  foretold.  The  first 
series  opened  with  the  surpassing 
wonder  of  Moses's  rod,  which,  hav- 
ing been  transformed  into  a  serpent, 
and  made  to  resume  its  pristine 
shape  (as  was  likewise  done  by  the 
pn^E  ^"in,"  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians" with  their  rods),  did,  as  a 
rod,  swallow  the  rods  of  all  the  ma- 
gicians.* This  was  intended  as  a 
caution  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  shew 
him,  that  although  the  magicians 
might,  by  their  arts,  produce  an 
effect  resembling  in  appearance 
the  wonder  wrought  by  Moses,  yet 
they,  and  their  arts,  were  perfectly 
powerless  in  the  presence  of  the 
divine  messenger.  But  as  this  mi- 
raculous exhortation  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  on  the  harden- 
ed mind  of  Pharaoh,  it  was  followed 
by  two  plagues,  the  turning  of  the 
waters  into  blood,  and  the  frogs. 
This  last  plague  extorted  from  Pha- 
raoh the  promise  that  he  would 
obey  the  divine  behest,  and  con- 
*  Exod.  vii.  12. 


sent  to  liberate  the  Israelites :  but 
scarcely  had  he  obtained  the  relief 
for  which  he  prayed,  before  his 
mind  resumed  its  obduracy,  and  he 
refused  to  keep  his  word.  The  se- 
cond series  again  opens  with  a  mi- 
raculous exhortation  without  any 
previous  announcement :  the  dust 
throughout  all  Egypt  became  turned 
into  lice.  This  wonder,  the  ma- 
gicians— who  as  successfully  com- 
peted with  Moses  in  turning  water 
into  blood,  and  producing  frogs — 
could  not  imitate ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  confess,  "This  is  the  finger 
of  God."  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But 
as  the  monarch  still  remained  in- 
flexible, the  exhortation  was  follow- 
ed by  two  grievous  plagues,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  duly  foretold  : 
noxious  animals  ravaged  the  land, 
and  the  murrain  raged  among  the 
cattle.  As  these,  however,  produced 
no  impression  on  the  hard  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  the  third  series  was  again 
opened  with  a  miraculous  exhorta- 
tion, which  was  not  announced. 
Moses  took  a  handful  of  ashes  and 
sprinkled  it  toward  the  heaven,  and 
that  handful  "  became  small  dust 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and 
produced  boils  which  afflicted  the 
Egyptians.  The  first  miraculous 
exhortation  was  merely  a  token,  by 
which  Moses  legitimated  himself  as 
the  messenger  of  the  C<ord  :  each 
c  c 
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other  exhortation  partook  of  the 
nature  of  penalties,  though  less 
grievous  than  the  plagues,  of  which 
it  was  the  precursor  ;  and  was  espe- 
cially calculated  to  confound  the 
magicians,  and  to  convince  Pharaoh 
that  their  arts  were  utterly  unavail- 
ing, and  that  Moses  was  irresistible 
in  his  mission.  But  as  the  king 
still  remained  inflexible,  the  exhor- 
tation was  succeeded  by  two  dread- 
ful plagues,  the  coming  of  which 
was  duly  foretold ;  namely,  hail- 
stones and  locusts,  which  destroyed 
all  vegetation  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Each  of  these  inflictions  was  so 
grievous  that  Pharaoh  again  and 
again  confessed  his  guilt  in  resist- 
ing the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  faith- 
fully promised  to  liberate  the  Is- 
raelites :  but  as  soon  as  the  plague 
was  removed,  and  his  terror  subsid- 
ed, he  relapsed  into  his  former 
stubborn  obduracy.  The  fourth  and 
last  series  of  plagues,  more  terrible 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 
was  therefore  again  opened,  with  a 
miraculous  exhortation,  without  any 
previous  announcement.  As  a  proof 
that  the  Lord,  in  whose  sacred  name 
Moses  claimed  liberty  for  the  Is- 
raelites, was  really  and  truly  the 
JL/ord  of  the  universe,  whose  power 
was  not  limited  to  earth,  but  ex- 
tended throughout  the  whole  of 
creation,  intense  darkness  spread 
over  the  land  of  Egypt.  During 
three  days  the  sun  was  obscured, 
the  pale  light  of  the  moon  was  hid- 
den, the  twinkling  stars  were  not 
seen,  the  laws  of  nature  were  alto- 
gether suspended  -,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  Egyptians  felt  a  foretaste 
of  those  extreme  sufferings  which 
were  to  humble  their  pride  into  the 
dust.  Even  Pharaoh  was  disposed 
to  relent :  he  offered  to  grant  the 
Israelites  temporary  liberty,  pro- 
vided they  would  leave  their  flocks 
and  herds  as  a  pledge  for  their 
eventual  return.  Unconditional 
freedom,  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
all  their  worldly  goods,  was,  how- 


ever, due  to  the  Israelites.  A  foul 
wrong,  a  breach  of  sacred  hospitality, 
had  been  committed,  when  the  in- 
vited guests  of  Pharaoh  were  re- 
duced to  slavery :  to  enter  into  a 
compromise,  sacrificing  any  part  of 
their  rights,  would  have  been  a 
tacit  sanction,  on  their  part,  of  the 
lawless  and  violent  measures  adopted 
against  them  by  the  Egyptians. 
Moses,  therefore,  refused  to-  com- 
ply with  the  proposals  of  the  king : 
and  the  stern  tyrant  once  more  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  haughty  and 
stubborn  obduracy.  This  miracu- 
lous exhortation  was  therefore  again 
followed  by  the  two  last  plagues, 
by  means  of  which  the  justice  of 
Providence  exacted  the  full  measure 
of  retribution  due  from  Pharaoh 
and  his  people.  The  first  of  these 
plagues,  the  death  of  all  the  first- 
born in  Egypt  in  one  night,  was 
duly  announced.  Its  consequence 
was  the  liberation  of  Israel,  instant 
and  unconditional.  But  the  king, 
though  forced  .to  yield  to  a  power 
which  he  found  irresistible,  could 
not  relinquish  that  stern  pertinacity 
which  forms  the  leading  feature  of 
his  character.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  general  mourning  through- 
out his  kingdom  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  subside,  when  his  restless 
and  obdurate  mind  goaded  him  on 
to  strive,  by  all  means  in  his  power, 
to  re-establish  his  tyrannic  sway  over 
those  whom  he  so  reluctantly  had 
dismissed.  Force,  superior  might, 
had  first  reduced  the  Israelites  to 
the  degraded  condition  of  Egyptian 
bondmen ;  a  power  which  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  resist,  burst 
the  chain  in  which  his  slaves  had 
so  long  been  bound ;  but  scarcely 
had  the  pressure  of  that  power  been 
withdrawn,  ere  he  exclaims,  "  Why 
have  we  done  this  that  we  have  let 
Israel  go  from  serving  us"  (Exod. 
xiv.  5).  He  found  his  subjects 
ready  to  join  him  in  any  attempt  to 
force  the  Israelites  back  into  bond- 
age :  accordingly  he  assembled  all 
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the  hosts  of  Egypt,  and  madly  pur- 
sued the  Israelites,  even  into  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
second  plague  of  the  fourth  series 
was  inflicted  on  him.  Pharaoh, 
his  hosts,  and  chariots,  all  perished 
in  the  Red  Sea.  This  last  infliction 
was  not  previously  announced  to 
him,  because  all  communication  be- 
tween him  and  Moses,  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites,  had 
altogether  ceased. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Egyptians 
were  visited  with  four  miraculous 
exhortations,  and  with  eight  plagues. 
This,  however,  does  not  by  any 
means  contradict  the  assertion  of 
the  Mishna,  that  ten  plagues  did 
the  Holy  One  inflict  on  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Egypt,  for  the  first  mira- 
culous exhortation  did  not  at  all 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  plague, 
was  performed  in  the  presence  only 
of  Pharaoh,  his  councillors,  and  ma- 
gicians, and  did  not,  immediately, 
become  known  to  the  Egyptian 
nation  generally  j  and  the  last 
plague  was  inflicted,  not  in  Egypt, 
but  in  the^Red  Sea.— The  Tanai 
therefore  mentions  "  ten  plagues," 
in  order  to  exclude  the  first  mira- 
culous exhortation,  which  was  not 
a  plague ;  and  he  uses  the  words 
"  in  Egypt,"  in  order  to  exclude  the 
last  plague,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
in  the  Red  Sea  out  of  Egypt. 

Thus  we  see  that  no  part  of  the 


punishment  which  divine  justice  in- 
flicted on  the  Egyptians,  overcame 
them  suddenly,  and  without  their 
having  received  due  notice.  But  if 
we  examine  the  nature  of  the  four 
miraculous  exhortations,  we  shall 
find  that  they  gradually  increased 
in  severity,  keeping  pace  with  the 
obstinacy  and  stubbornness  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  first,  the  turning 
of  the  staff  into  a  rod,  did  not  at  all 
cause  them  any  pain  or  suffering, 
but  was  intended  as  a  demonstra- 
tion only  of  the  irresistible  power 
of  Him,  whom  Pharaoh,  in  his 
pride,  defied  and  provoked  to  the 
contest.  The  second  exhortation, 
the  vermin,  was  of  a  more  painful 
character  :  but  still  the  punishment 
was  only  external,  it  did  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  skin.  The  third 
exhortation,  however,  was  far  more 
severe  :  boils  and  sores  broke  out 
in  the  flesh  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
health  and  strength  were  under- 
mined, and  sufferings  such  as  no 
medical  skill  could  remove  or  lessen, 
assailed  them.  To  complete  their 
affliction,  the  fourth  exhortation, 
darkness,  depressed  their  spirits,  and 
exercised  its  terrific  influence  on 
their  minds.  Thus  we  find  a  gra- 
dual progress  in  the  severity  of  the 
miraculous  exhortations,  of  which 
the  first  was  altogether  external  and 
harmless,  the  second  attacked  the 
skin,  the  third  the  flesh,  and  the 
fourth  the  mind. 


(To  be  continued.) 


II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 


THE  death  of  Uriah,  although 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  guilty 
machination  of  David,  was  not  a 
crime  punishable  by  the  tribunals  of 
the  land.  He  had  fallen  with  arms 
in  his  hands,  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren  ;  but  the  voices  of  pious 
men  were  not  silent,  and  the  same 
chronicles  that  proclaims  the  mon- 


arch's fame,  bear  record  of  this  mis- 
deed with  the  the  utmost  force  of 
condemnation.  Calamities  of  a  dis- 
tressing kind  tore  the  peace  of  his 
house  j  discontent  and  revolt  vexed 
the  aged  king,  after  years  of  a  glo- 
rious reign.  "  Listen,"  said  the 
prophet  Nathan,  "  there  lived  in  a 
town  two  men,  one  of  whom  was 
cc2 
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rich,  and  the  other  poor :   the  poor 
man  owned  a  single  lamb  that  he 
had  fed  with  his  children  ;  it  ate  of 
his   meat,  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
and   slept   on   his   bosom,  as  if  it 
were   his    daughter.      A    stranger 
arrived  on  a  visit  to  the  rich  man, 
and  instead   of  regaling  him   with 
his  own,    the   rich  man   took  the 
lamb  of  the  poor  man  and  dressed 
it  for  the  stranger."     David  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  By   the  living 
God,  that  man  is  worthy  of  death ; 
he  shall  restore  four  lambs  for  one  !" 
"  Thou  art  that  man,"  replied  the 
prophet :   "  thou  hast  done  worse  ; 
the  Eternal  will  requite  thee  as  thou 
deservest"    (2   Sam.  xii).      How- 
ever weighty  the  accusation  may  be 
against  the  monarch,   who  abused 
his  power  for  the  gratification  of 
his   passions,    still    the   history  of 
David   abounds   in    events    which 
excite   our   commiseration   for  his 
fate,  both   previous   to  his  offence 
and   afterwards.     There   is   hardly 
another  man  on  record  whose  fame 
has  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
such  heavy  reverses,  such  prolonged 
uneasiness,  and  such  painful  lacera- 
tion of  the  most  tender  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.     There  never  ex- 
isted perhaps  a  crowned  head  that 
has  been  so  ungratefully  treated  by 
his  offspring  :   there  certainly  never 
was  one  whose  lyre  sounded  in  such 
sublimeand  pathetic  strains.  Obliged 
to  flee  before  Saul,  calumniated  by 
perfidious  men,  breathing  a  preca- 
rious existence,  forced   to  implore 
an  asylum   on   a  foreign  soil,  en- 
countering numberless   obstacles — 
rendered  still  more  galling  by   the 
consciousness  of  the  superiority  of 
his  genius— unceasingly  active  as  a 
soldier   or   captain,    as    citizen   or 
king  j   rendered  criminal  by  the  se- 
duction of  an  amorous  passion,  and 
redeemed    by   sincere   repentance  j 
such  is  the  resume  of  David's  his- 
tory :   and  scarcely  was   the  crown 
tranquilly  fixed  on  his  brow,  when 
the  sword  was  drawn  against  him 


by  his  own  seed,  and  his  last  grief 
was  that  he  could  not  forgive  his 
rebellious  son.     Absalom,  who  had 
already   shown  his    propensity   for 
bloodshed  in  the  cruel  revenge  he 
sought  on  a  brother,  by  whom  the 
honour  of  his  house  had  been  offend- 
ed,   raised   the  standard  of  revolt. 
Fear  of  being  excluded   from  the 
throne  spurred  him   to    the  disas- 
trous    and    criminal    undertaking. 
Numerous  partizans  flocked  to  his 
banners,  either  through  the  influence 
of  his  personal  gracefulness,  or  the 
promises  he  held  out  of  abolishing 
every  existing  abuse.     The  fortune 
of  David  was  eclipsed  by  the  rising 
star  of  his  youthful  opponent,  and 
the  king  of  the  Hebrews  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Jerusalem  on  foot. 
Immediately  a  new  council,  under 
the   presidency    of   Absalom,    was 
convoked,   in   which   Ahitophel,   a 
man  of  great  resolution,  and  filled 
with  enmity  against  David,  advised 
Absalom  to  effect  a  complete  rupture 
with  his  father,  so   as   to  preclude 
every  idea  of  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the   king,  for   only  then 
could  he  count  on  the  entire   co- 
operation of  his  adherents;  and  that 
energetic  and  simultaneous   efforts 
should  be  made  to  crush  at  once  the 
troops  of  David.     The  former  part 
of    Ahitophel' s   advice    was    acted 
upon :    Absalom    exposed    himself 
with  the  concubines  of  his  father 
on  the  roof  of  the  royal  palace,  by 
which  scandal  every  possibility  of 
approximation  between  father   and 
son  appeared  removed.  But  Hushai 
the  Archite,  the  intimate  friend  of 
David,  who  had  joined  the  party  of 
Absalom  with  a  view  of  better  serv- 
ing the  interest  of  his  aged  king, 
knew   how    to    divert    the    council 
from  following   the   latter  part  of 
Ahitophel's  advice  :  he  depicted  the 
bravery  of  David,  and  the   deter- 
minate character  of  his  trusty  fol- 
lowers in  such  glowing  colours,  that 
the  assembly  of  the  rebels  thought 
it  prudent  to  delay  all  further  ope- 
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ratuiiis  until  sufficient  force  might 
be  gathered  to  give  effect  to  their 
projects.  This  was  all  that  the 
interest  of  David  required.  The 
warlike  leader  made  his  dispositions 
with  judgment.  When  the  decisive 
hour  of  battle  was  at  hand  the  king, 
who  was  resolved  to  assert  his  rights, 
yielded  it  to  the  father,  who  im- 
plored his  soldiers  (( to  spare  the 
young  man, — to  spare  his  son." 
At  the  gates  of  the  town  David 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest; 
and  when  a  messenger  brought  him 
the  tidings  of  victory  and  the  news 
of  his  son's  death,  he  shrieked  aloud, 
and  stealing  from  the  sight  of  man, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  chamber 
of  a  turret  surmounting  the  city 
battlements,  and  striding  through 
the  apartment  he  repeatedly  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  bitterly 
exclaimed,  "  My  son,  O  my  son  !" 
(2  Sam.  xviii.) 

Another  powerful  instance  of  the 
rights  of  the  Hebrew  people  is 
manifest  in  the  events  subsequent 
to  this  civil  war.  After  so  many 
commotions,  in  which  the  arms  of 
David  had  proved  victorious,  this 
king,  who  had  long  ago  been  in- 
vested with  regal  authority  and  title, 
found  it  necesary  to  consult  public 
opinion  previous  to  his  re-ascending 
his  throne  at  Jerusalem.  He  re- 
mained seated  at  the  gate  of  the 
royal  city,  while  the  tribes  discussed 
the  propriety  of  recalling  him  to  the 
sovereignty.  Only  when  they  were 
unanimous,  as  if  they  had  been  but 
one  man,  the  children  of  Judah  sent 
him  the  missive,  "  Return  thou  and 
all  thy  servants  j"  whereupon  that 
tribe,  and  delegates  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
waited  upon  the  king  at  Gilgal.  A 
remarkable  debate  arose  at  that 
place  between  one  half  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  on  one  side  against  the 
other  half,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  j 
for  these  had  undertaken  to  conduct 
the  king  over  the  Jordan  without 
awaiting  the  universal  assent  of  the 


people.  The  tribes  whose  import- 
ance had  been  slighted  by  this  act, 
strongly  protested,  "  Why  have  our 
brethren,  the  men  of  Judah,  fur- 
tively passed  the  king  over  the  Jor- 
dan before  we  were  all  assembled  ?" 
"  Because,"  replied  the  children  of 
Judah  haughtily,  "we  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  king.  Besides,  what 
is  the  subject  of  your  complaint? 
Have  we  lived  on  the  king's  bounty, 
or  have  we  received  presents  from 
David?"  "This  is  no  reason," 
retorted  the  aggrieved  tribes  \  "  we 
are  as  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and 
therefore  there  is  more  of  him  ap- 
pertaining to  us  than  to  you."  In- 
stead of  calming  this  rising  fomen- 
tation, an  Israelite  named  Sheba, 
the  son  of  Bichri,  sounded  the 
trumpet,  and  with  the  cry,  "  To 
thy  tents,  O  Israel !  we  have  no 
share  in  David,  nor  inheritance  in 
the  son  of  Jesse,"  the  malcontents 
withdrew  to  their  abodes  j  and 
although  this  disturbance  was  spee- 
dily quelled,  the  rancorous  spirit  of 
dissention  was  concealed  but  not 
removed  (2  Sam.  xx).  After  a 
public  calamity  that  happened  in 
Israel,  the  last  moments  of  the  king 
were  embittered  by  a  revolt  fo- 
mented by  Adonijah,  another  son 
of  David.  The  monarch  died  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  about 
the  1000th  year  before  the  common 
era,  and  nearly  a  century  before  the 
time  in  which,  according  to  a  pre- 
vailing conjecture,  the  genius  of 
Homer  illumined  the  countries  of 
the  Grecian  tongue.  Again,  it  is 
right  to  observe,  that  the  pages  of 
history  mention  more  powerful  con- 
querors, more  effective  rulers,  more 
methodical  moralists,  and  poets  of 
a  more  systematic  and  pure  taste 
than  David  j  but  history  does  not 
record  of  a  single  prince  that  has 
united  all  those  brilliant  qualities  in 
his  person  in  such  a  degree  as 
did  the  Hebrew  king  j  not  one 
sovereign  whose  heart,  judgment, 
imagination,  and  arm,  have  evinc- 
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ed  such  lasting  and  beneficent 
powers. 

When  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  Solomon,  the  son  of  the 
beloved  Bathsheba,  in  the  concur- 
rence of  his  father's  long-express- 
ed wishes,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Israel  arid  Judah.  The  revolt 
raised  by  Adonijah,  during  the  last 
years  of  David's  life,  proved  ineffec- 
tual, and  was  fatal  to  all  that  had 
embarked  in  it.  Abiathar  the  priest, 
one  of  the  mightiest  supporters  of 
the  rebellious  prince,  forfeited  his 
dignity ;  but  the  abettor  of  the  pro- 
jected revolution,  and  the  probable 
executor  of  the  ambitious  Adonijah's 
designs,  had  they  been  brought  to  a 
favourable  issue,  Joab,  stood  more- 
over charged  with  two  murders, 
committed  under  the  most  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  on  two  valiant  soldiers, 
who  were  both  at  the  moment  of 
their  fall  zealously  doing  their  duty. 
It  was  Joab,  who  by  his  restless 
ambition,  his  uncompromising  jea- 
lousy, had  irritated  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  against  the  palace  of 
their  king,  whence  the  orders  for 
the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amasah, 
the  victims  of  Joab's  treachery,  ap- 
peared to  proceed  ;  which  suspicion 
David  could  only  remove  by  his 
sincere  and  public  regret  at  the  death 
of  those  brave  leaders  of  Israel.  On 
Joab,  therefore,  the  youthful  son  of 
Bathsheba  executed  the  injunctions 
of  his  dying  father,  the  command- 
ment of  the  law  :  he  was  taken  from 
the  horns  of  the  altar  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  life  to  the  outraged 
laws  of  his  country. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  and  consequently 
bears  the  general  characteristics  of 
all  governments  in  which  the  love 
of  brilliancy  predominates.  Such 
was  the  sway  of  Augustus  over  the 
Romans,  of  Pericles  over  the  Athe- 
nians ;  glittering  while  it  lasted,  but 
pregnant  with  fatal  consequences 
after  its  ephemeral  existence.  But 


the  personal  character  of  Solomon 
offers  manifold  attractions.  His 
highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
people  consists  in  the  peaceable  cha- 
racter of  his  administration,  and  in 
the  general  preference  he  gave  to 
the  arts  of  peace  above  the  achieve- 
ments of  war.  This  system,  judi- 
ciously pursued,  would  have  raised 
Israel  to  the  pinnacle  of  national 
happiness  j  the  greatest  andjustest 
boast  of  the  Solomonic  reign,  "that 
every  man  reposed  under  his  olive- 
tree  and  under  his  fig-tree,"  might 
have  been  the  durable  blessing  of 
the  Hebrew  land  j  but  two  passions, 
scarcely  redeemed  by  the  great  So  - 
lomon's  excellence,  love  and  vanity, 
filled  his  seraglio  with  strange  wo- 
men, and  displayed  the  dazzling 
colours  of  luxury  in  every  province 
of  his  kingdom.  But  human  wis- 
dom is  not  incompatible  with  an 
admixture  of  human  passions  3  and 
the  same  monarch  who  could  not 
resist  the  temptations  of  love,  and 
who  placed  his  highest  wish  in  the 
seeming  opulence  of  his  land,  was 
deeply  fraught  with  wisdom,  and 
knew  the  heart  of  man  as  far  as  it 
is  accessible  to  mortal  ken.  At 
Gibeon  the  Lord  offered  to  him,  in 
a  nightly  vision,  the  choice  between 
the  greatest  goods  of  the  earth  ; 
wealth,  glory,  long  life,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies,  or  whatever 
else  might  seem  worthy  of  his  soli- 
citation. But  the  young  sovereign 
rejected  every  low  desire,  and  im- 
plored as  a  supreme  gift  the  grant 
of  wisdom,  that  he  may  know  to 
decide  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  the  government  of  his 
people  might  prosper  in  his  hands 
(2  Chron.  i.). 

The  reputation  of  Solomon's 
greatness  soon  spread  over  far-dis- 
tant regions  j  strangers  arrived  to 
witness  and  admire  his  reign  ;  and 
they  all  concurred  in  acknowledging 
him  the  wisest  arid  most  praise- 
worthy of  kings.  A  queen  over 
one  of  the  flourishing  provinces  of 
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blessed  Araby  appeared,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  oriental  magnificence,  and 
proclaimed  Solomon  even  greater 
than  his  fame.  The  immense  riches 
which  his  father  David  had  accu- 
mulated for  the  construction  of  a 
temple,  and  the  produce  of  a  vast 
commerce  which  Solomon  caused  to 
flourish,  brought  gold  and  silver  into 
rapid  circulation,  and  so  much  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  that  they  were  considered 
as  stones  (2  Chron.  i).  Unlike 
the  oriental  princes,  who  waste 
their  idle  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
sensual  pleasures,  all  the  magnifi- 
cence which  surrounded  Solomon 
did  not  prevent  his  mind  from  labo- 
rious and  highly  important  study. 
Natural  history  had  a  peculiar  charm 
for  the  vast  mind  of  the  royal  stu- 
dent. He  spoke  of  the  plants,  from 
the  cedar  of  the  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop-tree :  he  understood  the 
nature  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes.  Several  of  his 
great  officers  joined  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  useful  branches  of 
sciences  ;  Ethan,  Heman,  Chalcol, 
and  Darda,  merited  an  honourable 
mention  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews  for  their  scientific  acquire- 
ments, but  their  king  surpassed 
them  by  far  (1  Kings  iv). 

One  thousand  and  five  poems, 
mentioned  among  the  glories  of  So- 
lomon, attest  his  literary  fame,  and 
three  thousand  apologues,  rendered 
popular  by  the  poetical  monarch, 
must  have  exercised  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
east,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians  were  eclipsed  j  and  the 
Hebrews,  enthusiastic  for  a  king, 
who  united  in  his  person  such  rare 
talents,  closed,  during  his  reign, 
their  eyes  on  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws,  which  gradually  stole  upon 
the  country. 

If  philosophy  consists  in  the  ex- 
amination of  man's  internal  being, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  various 


impressions  by  which  we  are  af- 
fected, either  directly,  or  through 
some  medium  which  connects  us 
with  the  cause  j  what  high  claims 
may  not  Solomon  raise  to  the  name 
of  "father  of  wisdom  ?"  Where  do 
we  find  a  more  positive,  a  more  ex- 
perimental spirit  of  research  ?  Who 
ever  applied  his  mind  more  man- 
fully to  the  most  intricate  questions, 
or  who  ever  felt  more  lively  the 
noble  want  of  knowledge  ?  In  the 
books  of  all  the  philosophers,  an- 
cient or  modern,  there  is  not  an 
equal  quantity  of  truths  treasured 
up  in  the  same  space,  and  with  the 
same  acuteness,  as  in  the  pages  of 
Solomonian  lore.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  man  was  created  by 
God  with  an  upright  heart  j  but 
that  the  infinite  questions  in  which 
he  involved  himself  have  turned  him 
from  the  right  path  (Eccl.  vii.  29). 
And  then,  pursuing  firmly  his  road 
to  truth  and  reality,  his  energetic 
expressions,  replete  with  reason, 
are  these :  "Every  thing  is  far  more 
active  than  man  can  utter ;  the  eye 
is  never  satisfied  to  see,  nor  the  ear 
to  listen  ;  a  perpetual  change  calls 
off  and  re- produces  the  same  things: 
what  has  been,  is ;  what  is,  has 
been ;  what  has  been,  will  be ;  I 
have  bent  my  thoughts  upon  all  that 
happens  under  the  sun  j  I  strove  to 
discover  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and 
what  ought  to  be  avoided  j  what 
may  merit  the  name  of  wisdom,  and 
what  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as 
folly  ;  and  I  soon  perceived,  that 
the  mind  becomes  perplexed  by 
their  investigations  j  for  many  things 
there  are  impenetrable  to  our  under- 
standing, and  immutable  in  spite  of 
our  efforts.  I  said  farther  to  my- 
self, I  have  tasted  joy — and  behold, 
it  left  me  unsatisfied  5  I  have  looked 
upon  laughter,  and  found  it  mad- 
ness ;  I  have  emptied  the  cup  of 
pleasures,  still  keeping  in  view  my 
aim,  to  discover  what  man  ought  to 
do  on  earth  ;  then  I  have  pored  over 
numerous  books ;  1  Jiave  listen- 
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cd  to  such  as  said,  the  soul  of  beasts 
goes  downward,  and  the  soul  of 
man  rises  upwards  j  I  have  seen 
that  they  knew  it  not  5  and  have 
myself  concluded,  that  there  are 
features  of  resemblance  between 
men  and  brutes,  and  that  the  for- 
mers' sole  endeavour,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  true  object  of  their  ex- 
istence on  earth,  ought  to  be  mu- 
tual justice  and  love,  and  the  en- 


joyment of  rational  activity"  (Eccl. 
xii.  3,  &c.)  Solomon  died  during 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century 
before  the  common  era,  a  century 
before  Lycurgus ;  three  centuries 
and  a  half  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  oriental  ideas  into  the  schools 
of  the  Occident,  through  the  efforts 
cf  that  arduous  disciple  of  wisdom, 
Pythagoras,  the  sage  of  Samos. 
T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 


III.    THE  SECT  OF  THE  SADDUCEES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.  "History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Briinn.  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  114.) 


THE  oldest  writer  who  mentions 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  is  Flavius 
Josephus.  In  the  third  book  of 
his  Jewish  antiquities,  chapter  two, 
he  states  :  ff  The  Sadducees  believe 
that  the  soul  of  man  perishes  with 
the  body ;  they  maintain  that  the 
Israelites  owe  obedience  only  to  the 
written  law,  and  deem  it  virtuous 
to  argue  on  religion.  Very  few  are 
addicted  to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
and  yet  most  of  its  professors  attain 
to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities 
of  the  state :  but  their  opinions 
very  seldom  prevail,  for  whenever 
they  are  placed  in  situations  of  pub- 
lic trust,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
otherwise,  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  long  permit  them  to  hold 
their  office." 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  he  says,  "The  Sadducees  deny 
the  influence  of  the  Deity  on  the 
human  mind  ;  and  exclude  divine 
Providence  from  the  inspection  and 
direction  of  evil  deeds.  They  main- 
tain that  the  power  of  doing  •  good 
or  evil  is  altogether  abandoned  to 
the  free  will  of  man,  and  that  the 
path  to  both  is  equally  open  for  him. 
They  also  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  a  future  state."  Most  of 


what  he  here  states  he  repeats  in 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Jewish 
Wars,  where  he  treats  of  the  sects 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection against  Rome. 

The  Talmud  likewise,  and  repeat- 
edly, speaks  of  the  Sadducees,  partly 
with  respect  to  their  rejecting  the 
oral  law,  or  the  traditions  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  Moses,  and 
by  him  received  from  the  Deity*  ; 
and  partly  with  repect  to  their  de- 
nying the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
With  reference  to  this  last-mention- 
ed circumstance,  the  following  fact 
is  narrated  :  "  The  Sadducees  came 
to  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  said  to 
him,  '  How  can  it  be  proved  that 
the  Deity  will  cause  the  dead  to 
revive  and  rise  again  ?'  He  an- 
swered, '  The  resurrection  is  to  be 
proved  on  the  authority  of  the 
Torah  (Pentateuch),  the  prophets, 
and  the  Hagiographical  writers.'  In 
the  Torah  we  find,  '  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Behold  thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers,  and  he  shall 
arise.'  (Deut.  xxxi.  16.)  This  proof 
was,  however,  rejected  as  inadmissi- 
ble by  the  Sadducees,  who  main- 
tained that  the  words  quoted  could 
not  be  separated  from  their  context, 

*  Tr.  Bathra,  fo.  4  ;  Jaddaim,  fo.  4  ; 
Megillath  Thanith,  fo.  5. 
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according  to  which  the  passage  in 
question  would  run  thus: — "Be- 
hold thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fa- 
thers, and  this  people  will  rise  up 
and  follow  strange  gods :"  that 
therefore  this  passage,  quoted  by 
Kabban  Gamaliel,  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  resurrection.  The 
proof  which  the  Rabbi  adduced 
from  the  prophets  was  from  Isaiah 
xxvi.  19,  t(  Thy  dead  men  shall 
live,  with  my  dead  body  they  shall 
arise  :  awake  and  sing  ye  that  dwell 
in  the  dust."  To  this  proof  the 
Sadduces  likewise  objected,  and 
maintained  that  this  verse  bore  re- 
ference solely  to  those  dead  who 
were  resuscitated  by  Ezekiel.* 
The  proof  which  Rabban  Gamaliel 
adduced  from  the  Haggiographers, 
was  the  following  : — "  The  roof  of 
thy  mouth  is  like  the  best  wine 
for  my  beloved,  that  goeth  down 
sweetly,  causing  the  lips  of  those 
that  are  asleep  to  speak"  (Cant.  vii. 
9).  To  this  proof  the  Sadducees 
likewise  objected,  saying,  that  this 
verse  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
lips  of  the  dead  sometimes  moved 
in  their  graves  j  for  R.  Jochanan 
had  stated  (tr.  Berachoth,  fo.  31), 
that  'if  a  HD??!*  '  decision*  is 
propounded  in  the  name  and  on 
the  authority  of  a  deceased  teacher, 
his  lips  moved  in  the  grave.'  Thus 
the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  proofs 
which  Rabban  Gamaliel  adduced, 
until  he  quoted  the  following  words 
of  the  Torah,  to  which  they  could 
offer  no  reply.  "Behold  I  have  set 
the  land  before  you ;  go  in  and 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord 
svvare  unto  your  fathers,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto  them 
and  unto  their  seed  after  them" 
(Deut.  i.  8).  Here  it  is  said  that 
the  Lord  s  ware  unto  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  to  give  unlo  them  the 
land  of  Canaan  j  and  as  these  pa. 
triarchs  did  not  during  their  life 
time  possess  that  land,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Lord  is  not  made  in 
*  VidcEzek.  xxxvii.  10. 


vain,  it  proves  that  they  must  again 
arise  from  the  dead,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  that  was  pro- 
mised to  them.  Thus  Rabban 
Gamaliel  silenced  the  Sadducees 
(Talmud  tr.  Sanhedrin,fo.  11). 

We  are  not  possessed  of  any 
certain  intelligence  respecting  the 
precise  time  in  which  this  sect 
originated.  In  the  apocryphal  tal- 
mudic  treatise,  ]H3  ""1*1  HUlK. 
Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  the  folloning 
narrative  of  the  first  rise  of  this  sect 
is  given  in  the  fifth  p""|D»  section: 
"  Antigonus  of  Socho  used  to  say, 
*  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  recompense  j  but  be  ye  like 
servants  who  wait  upon  their  Lord 
without  stipulating  for,  or  expect- 
ing any  reward  j  and  let  the  fear  of 
Heaven  be  on  you.'  He  had  two 
disciples, named  Zadok  and  Baithos. 
These  heard  the  words  of  their 
teacher,  but  understood  them  not  j 
therefore  they  said, '  Shall  a  labour- 
er work  all  day  and  not  receive  his 
wages  in  the  evening?  Surely  if 
there  were  any  reward  or  future 
state  after  death,  or  if  the  dead  were 
ever  to  arise,  our  teacher  would  not 
have  directed  us  to  expect  no  re- 
ward.' Accordingly  they  collected 
disciples,  and  founded  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees  or  Baithosees.  Their 
doctrine  was,  that  the  Pharisees  were 
in  error,  because  they  charged  them- 
selves with  the  observance  of  the 
traditions  or  precepts  of  the  oral 
law,  which  were  burdensome  in 
this  life,  and  could  lead  to  no  re- 
ward in  an  after  state,  as  the  soul 
perished  with  the  body." 

The  "Y3"K""I,  R.  Abraham  ben 
Davidf,  relates  the  first  rise  of  this 
sect  to  have  been  as  follows  :  "An- 
tigonus of  Socho  taught  his  dis- 
ciples, and  said  to  them,  '  Be  ye  not 
like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  recom- 
pense, &c.'  Zadok  and  Baithos, 
two  of  his  disciples,  requested  him 

t  Author  of  nVapn  IED. 
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lo  explain  his  meaning;  and  he  told 
them,  man  '  is  not  to  expect  the  re- 
ward of  his  virtue  in  this  life,  but  is 
to  rely  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
a  future  state.'  They,  however, 
boldly  contradicted  him,  saying, 
f  How  can  that  be  true,  as  all  the 
rewards  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  temporal  only,  and 
a  future  state  is  no  where  mentioned 
in  the  Torah.'  Thus  these  two 
disciples  contradicted  their  teacher, 
and  separating  themselves  from  him 
they  joined  the  Cuthim  (Sama- 
ritans), who  worshipped  in  their 
temple  on  Mount  Garizim,  and 
whose  leaders  they  became.  This 
temple  of  the  Sadducees  and  Cuthim 
flourished  about  210  years,  until 
king  Hyrcanus  the  first  destroyed 
it,  and  caused  many  Sadducees  to 
be  put  to  death.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  he  himself  having 
been  offended  by  the  Pharisees, 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  their  op- 
ponents the  Sadducees,  which  sect 
then  took  root  among  the  Jews, 
but  did  never  become  popular,  or 
gain  numerous  adherents." 

The  great  Maimonides,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  maxim  of  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho,  states,  "  The  in- 
tention of  this  wise  and  pious  man, 
(Antigonus)  was  to  impress  on  our 
minds  the  sacred  duty  of  serving 
the  Deity,  with  motives  pure  and 
free  from  every  admixture  of  self- 
ishness ;  and  to  teach  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  obedient  to  God's  holy 
law,  not  because  we  wish  to  gain 
temporal  prosperity  as  a  recompense 
for  our  obedience,  but  because  we 
love  the  divine  Legislator  as  the 
Author  of  every  good,  and  Creator 
of  the  universe.  Th;s  sage  had  two 
disciples,  Zadok  and  Baithos.  When 
they  heard  his  maxim,  they  said  to 
each  other  as  they  withdrew  from 
his  presence,  '  See,  our  teacher  evi- 
dently maintains  that  neither  re- 
ward nor  punishment  awaits  man 
in  an  after  state.'  Having  adopted 
this  conclusion,  into  which  they 


were  misled  by  not  properly  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  sage 
Antigonus,  they  separated  them- 
selves from  the  community,  and 
mutually  encouraging  and  support- 
ing each  other,  they  renounced  the 
law,  and  formed  the  sect  which  the 
sages  call  Sadducees  and  Baithosees. 
But  as  they  did  not  meet  with  any 
very  extensive  support  in  their  dis- 
sent, and  did  not  even  venture  pub- 
licly to  express  their  opinions, 
because  they  feared  that  the  com- 
mon people  would  put  them  to 
death  as  Atheists,  they  told  their 
disciples  that  they  believed  in  the 
written  law,  but  that  they  rejected 
the  oral  law,  because  the  traditions 
on  which  it  was  founded  were  un- 
true. This  they  did  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  restraints  which  the 
oral  law  imposed  on  them,  and  also 
that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  expositions  and 
commentaries  in  lieu  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  traditions.  From  these 
two  men,  Zadok  and  Baithos,  those 
wicked  sects  take  their  origin,  which 
in  these  countries  (Egypt)  are  called 
Caraites,  but  which  in  the  days  of 
the  MishnicandTalmudic  sages  were 
called  Sadducees  and  Baithosees. 
These  are  the  schismatics  who  de- 
nied the  divine  origin  of  the  oral 
law,  and  rejected  the  authority  of 
the  traditions,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cise command  of  the  Lord,  which 
directs  that, '  Thou  shalt  come  unto 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  unto 
the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those 
days,  and  inquire  j  and  they  shall 
shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment. 
And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the 
sentence  which  they  of  that  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose  shall 
shew  thee  j  and  thou  shalt  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  they  in- 
form thee.  According  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  which  they  shall 
teach  thee,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee 
thou  shalt  do :  thou  shalt  not  de- 
cline from  the  sentence  which  they 
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shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left'"  (Deut.  xvii.  9—11). 

Thus  the  three  narratives  which 
we  have  inserted,  of  the  A  both  de 
R.  Nathan,  of  R.  Abraham  ben 
David,  and  of  Maimonides,  agree  in 
ascribing  the  origin  of  this  sect  to 
two  disciples  of  Antigonus  of  Socho. 
But  others  assign  a  much  older 
date  to  the  doctrines  entertained  by 
the  Sadducees,  which,  according  to 
one  opinion,  were  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  in  his  reproach, 
"  Ye  have  said,  It  is  vain  to  serve 
the  Lord  j  and  what  profit  is  it  that 
we  have  kept  his  ordinance  ?" 
(Mai.  iii.  1,4).  The  antiquity  of  this 
sect  is  by  some  carried  further  back, 
even  to  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  who, 
it  is  said,  was  directed  to  restore 
life  to  the  dry  bones*,  in  order  to 
give  these  infidels  a  convincing 


proof  of   the   resurrection  of    the 
dead. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple ;  and  mention  is  made  of 
them  as  late  as  the  days  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  who  denounced 
them  as  Atheists,  and  persecuted 
them  with  great  violence.  They 
therefore  emigrated  from  his  domi- 
nions, and  sought  refuge  in  Persia, 
and  no  further  mention  of  them  ap- 
pears in  history.  Some  maintain 
that  R.  Anan  in  Persia,  and  a  cer- 
tain Al-phrey  iu  Spain,  revived  the 
tenets  of  this  sect.  This  however 
is  a  mistake  :  the  sect  re  established 
by  these  two  men  was  that  of  the 
Caraites,  which  still  exists,  and  has 
only  one  doctrine  in  common  wiih 
the  Sadducees,  viz.  rejecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  traditions  and  oral  law. 


IV.  THE  CANON  OF  TALMUDIC  LOGIC. 

(Concluded  from  page  192.) 


11. 


nrp 


mron  TTTOTW  TP 

1,  Whatever  has  been 
comprised  in  a  general  precept,  but 
is  subsequently  excepted  therefrom, 
in  order  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  new  (or  contradictory)  enactment, 
cannot  again  be  reduced  under  the 
general  precept,  unless  expressly 
brought  back  under  the  general  pre- 
cept by  the  text  itself.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  this 
rule  is  applied,  we  cite  the  following 
precept  of  the  law.  In  Leviticus 
xxii.  10,  it  is  written,  "  There  shall 
no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy  thing  : 
a  sojourner  of  the  priest,  or  an 
hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the 
holy  thing.  But  if  the  priest  buy 
any  soul  with  his  money,  he  shall 
eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is  born  in  his 

*  Ezuk.  xxxvii.  1,  1 1. 


house  :  they  shall  eat  of  his  meat." 
Under  the  general  designation,  "  he 
that  is  born  in  his  house,"  the 
priest's  daughters,  whether  married 
or  single,  are  comprised ;  for  his 
sons  are  eo  ipso  priests,  and  may 
eat  of  the  holy  thing.  So  that  this 
is  a  general  precept,  extending  to 
all  the  offspring  of  a  priest,  the  per- 
mission to  partake  of  his  consecrated 
food.  But  holy  writ  continues,  "  If 
the  priest's  daughter  also  be  married 
unto  a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat  of 
an  offering,  of  the  holy  things" 
(Levit.  xxii.  12).  Here  then  is  an 
especial  injunction  which  excludes 
the  daughter  of  a  priest,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  a  stranger,  from  the  benefit 
of  that  general  precept  which  per- 
mits all  those  who  are  "  born  in 
his  house  to  partake  of  the  conse- 
crated meat."  From  this  special 
injunction  we  might  be  led  to  infer 
that  if  a  priest's  daughter  married 
to  a  stranger  were  to  become  a 
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widow,  and  return  to  her  father's 
house,  she  still  remains  excluded 
from  the  permission  to  partake  of 
consecrated  food,  because  she  has 
been  "married  unto  a  stranger," 
and  is  become  ihe  subject  of  an  es- 
pecial enactment.  But  to  prevent 
our  adopting  that  inference,  holy 
writ  continues,  "  But  if  the  priest's 
daughter  be  a  widow  or  divorced, 
and  have  no  child,  and  is  returned 
unto  her  father's  house  as  in  her 
youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her  father's 
meat"  (Ibid.  13).  So  that  a  second 
special  enactment  abrogates  the  in- 
junction which  excludes  her  from 
participating  in  the  permission 
granted  by  a  general  precept,  to  all 
who  are  "born  in  the  priest's  house," 
and  thus  re-instates  her  in  the  en- 
joyment of  those  advantages  which 
derive  from  the  general  precept  j 
and  which  could  not  have  been  done 
for  her,  except  by  virtue  of  the  se- 
cond especial  precept,  which  restores 
the  general  enactment  to  its  full 
force. 

12.  -DTI,  wyiD  "toVn  -m 

lblDJDTO7n.  Apreceptdeduced 
from  the  subject  itself  (and  its  con- 
text), or  a  precept  deduced  from  the 
closing  words  of  the  text ;  that  is  to 
say,  many  a  vague  passage  in  holy 
writ  is  decided  according  to  its  con- 
text and  connexion  with  the  general 
subjects,  while  others  carry  their 
own  definition  within  themselves. 
As  an  instance  of  the  first  rule,  we 
cite  Exodus  xx.  15,  "Thoushalt 
not  steal."  Holy  writ  does  not 
express  which  kind  of  theft  is  here 
prohibited,  whether  that  of  a  person 
or  of  a  thing.  But  as  stealing  a 
thing  is  punished  by  a  five-fold, 
four-fold,  or  double  restitution,  as 
the  law  enacts,  "  If  a  man  shall  steal 
an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  kill  it  or  sell 
it,  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an 
ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep.  If 
the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his 
hand  alive,  whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass, 
or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double" 


(Exod.  xxii.  1 — 4).  Whereas  steal- 
ing a  person  is  punished  with  death, 
as  the  law  commands:  "And  he 
that  sfealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death"  (Exod. 
xxi.  16).  And  as,  moreover,  the 
different  prohibitions  of  the  deca- 
logue relate  to  crimes  which  are 
punished  with  death,  such  as  mur- 
der, adultery,  &c.,  we  infer  from 
the  context,  that  the  stealing  there 
mentioned,  is  likewise  a  crime  which 
subjects  the  offender  to  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  must  there- 
fore be  the  stealing  of  a  person. 

As  an  example  of  the  second  rule, 
we  cite  Leviticus  xviii.  6,  "  None 
of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is 
near  of  kin  to  him  to  uncover  their 
nakedness."  This  is  a  vague  pro- 
hibition, and  might  be  construed 
into  a  general  prohibition  of  all  in- 
termani*ge  between  relations.  But 
the  closing  words  of  the  text,  which 
enumerates  the  precise  degrees  of 
kindred  between  whom  sexual  in- 
tercourse is  prohibited,  define  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  general  pre- 
cept. 

13.  D^rajon  D'oiro  •oe/ 
:nron  N jw  TJ;  m  n«  m 
DiTrajr-D'n  "w^n.  when 

two  passages  contradict  each  other, 
a  third  text  will  be  found  to  recon- 
cile them.  As  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  rule  is  ap- 
plied the  following  is  cited.  In 
Gen.  i.  1,  it  is  written,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  5"  from  which  we  might 
infer,  that  the  heaven  was  created 
before  the  earth  :  but  subsequently 
(ii.  4.)  holy  writ  speaks  of  "  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens."  Here,  then,  is 
an  evident  contradiction  between 
two  texts,  the  latter  of  which  might 
induce  us  to  form  an  inference  con- 
trary to  the  first.  To  reconcile  this 
contradiction,|the  prophet  Isaiah  de- 
clares in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
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"  Mine  hand    also    hath   laid   the    between  the  two  passages  In  ques- 
foundntions  of  the  earth,  and   mv    tion. 


right-hand  hath  spanned  theheavens. 
I   called  them,   and  they  arose  to- 


According  to  one  or  other  of  these 
thirteen  rules,  the  Rabbles  expound 


gether"  (Is.  xlviii.  13),  which  proves  every  passage  of  holy  writ,  the  im- 

that  as  heaven  and  earth  were  ere-  port  of  which  is  in  any  way  doubt- 

nted  at.  once,  holy  writ  is  justified  ful  j  and  by  their  aid  they  deduce  and 

in  assigning  precedence  to  one  or  establish    the   principles    according 

the  other  indiscriminately,   so  that  to  which  particular  precepts  are  ap- 

thus  there  is  no  actual  contradiction  plied  to  particular  occasions. 


V.    REVIEW  OF  HEBREW  LITERATURE. 

A  Manual  of  Judaism,  detailed  in  a  Conversation  between  a  Rabbi  and 
his  Pupil ;  being  an  Introduction  into  the  Knowledge  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Jewish  Faith ;  for  the  use  of  the  juvenile  Members  of  that 
Persuasion.  BY  JOSHUA  VAN  OVEN,  ESQ.  M.  R.S.  L. 
IT  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  late  R.  Tobias  Goodman,  did  not, 
we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  little  and  could  not,  become  popular, 
book,  intended  to  supply  a  want  And  the  best  thanks  of  our  commu- 
which  parents  and  teachers  of  our  nity  are  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Van 
nation  in  England  have  long  felt.  Oven,  whose  "  Manual  of  Juda- 
The  necessity  of  instilling  the  sacred  ism"  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
truths  of  religion  into  the  youthful  continental  works  which  we  have 
mind,  together  with  the  proof  af-  enumerated.  The  following  copious 
forded  by  experience,  that  the  most  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to 
effectual  means  of  exciting  the  at-  form  his  own  opinion  respecting 
tendon  and  developing  the  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  learned 
children,  is  found  in  catechising,  or  author  treats  his  subject,  and  we 
a  system  of  question  and  answer,  only  add,  that  the  same  clearness 
has  led  to  the  general  adoption  by  and  method  prevail  throughout  the 
every  religious  sect  of  catechisms,  in  whole  of 
which,  through  questions  put  by 
the  teacher,  and  answers  given  by 
the  pupil,  useful  lessons  of  religion 


'The  Manual." 
RECAPITULAT  ION. 


RABBI.     Now,  my  dear  lad,  having 

are  "in  "the  most  simple  manner  con-    taken  a  general  view  of  religion,  I  am 
veyed  to  the  young  scholar.    On  the 
continent  such  catechisms,  or  ele- 


desirous  to  know  how  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  my  endeavous  to  make  it 


i       i  clear  to    your  understanding :  be  so 

mentary  works,  have  long  been  in    ^.^  ^^  as  toinforra  *e  in  the 


use  among  the  Israelites,  and  many  begt  way  you  are  ablfij  what  is  your 

of  them  (such  as  the  Ben-jakcr,  by  i<jea  of  God  and  his  attributes. 
Hertz  Hombourg ;  the  Untenicht  in        SCHOLAR.     My  dear  Sir,  I  am  very 

der  Mosaischen  Religion,  by  J.  Johl-  thankful  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 

son  ;   &c.)  command  general  adini-  to  explain  to  me^  the  whole  of  this 
ration.    Here  in  England,  however, 
such  a  work  is  still  a  desideratum  : 


important  and  difficult  subject :  I  have 
been  very  attentive  to  all  the  informa- 


for  simple  as  the  task  may  appear,    fion  you  have  so  particularly  and  pleas- 
:    .  „  -,.„     I     ir  ingly  taken  the  trouble  to  convey,  and 


it  is  one  of  a  most  difficult  nature. 
"  The  elements  of  faith,"  published 
some  years  ago  by  the  celebrat- 
ed hebraist  and  poet,  S.  Cohen, 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that  your 
endeavours  have  not  been  fruitless.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  existence  of  God, 
who  is  One  in  his  nature,  the  sole 


and  "The  Faith  of  Israel,"  by  the    Creator  of  the  universe,  eternal  in  his 
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being,  without  form  or  substance,  and 
therefore  invisible,  all-wise,  omnipre- 
sent, kind,  just,  and  merciful. 

R.  How  know  you  all  this  ? 

S.  Our  own  reflection  on  the  nature 
and  fcrder  of  all  things  around  us 
must,  if  we  think  deeply  on  the  sub- 
ject, oblige  us  to  conclude  that  there 
exists  a  power  to  cause,  or  a  master- 
spirit to  form  them,  and  to  ensure 
their  regularity  and  permanence  ;  but 
for  the  actual  proof  of  such  a  fact,  we 
are  indebted  to  Revelation :  such  in- 
deed did  the  Almighty  graciously  con- 
descend to  evince  in  full  glory  on 
Mount  Sinai,  whereby  a  striking  im- 
pulse was  made  on  the  whole  of  the 
nation  present,  and  subsequently  on 
the  whole  world,  producing  as  strong 
a  conviction  as  the  limited  under- 
standing of  weak  mortals  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  acquire. 

R.  Was  that  the  only  purpose  of 
this  wonderful  and  astounding  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity  ? 

S.  No,  not  the  only  one  ;  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  was  a  principal  object ; 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  ground- 
work for  the  laws  afterwards  detailed 
by  Moses  in  the  Holy  Bible,  were  then 
announced,  and  our  implicit  obedience 
directed  to  be  rendered  to  them;  the 
awful  exhibition  of  that  day  also  en- 
forces the  conviction  that  prophecy 
is  an  emanation  from  God,  given  for 
our  information  and  admonition,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  received  with  all 
due  reverence;  replete  as  it  is  with 
wise  and  consolatory  doctrines,  in- 
structive at  once  to  the  mind,  and 
salutary  to  the  soul. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  rind  the  inspired 
prophets  enlarge  and  make  clear  what 
frequently  is  only  slightly  expressed 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  through  their  aid 
it  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand that  the  soul  is  immortal*,  and 
when  the  body  dies  it  departs  to  join 
the  spiritual  world  whence  it  was 
taken ;  moreover  this  spiritual  soul, 
or  active  portion  of  our  being,  has 
complete  liberty  to  direct  the  actions 
of  the  body  by  its  own  free  will  ;  this 
renders  it  responsible  for  its  conduct, 
and  it  must  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  having  obeyed  or  having  disre- 
garded the  laws  of  God  laid  down  for 
its  observance  :  hence  it  is  beyond  a 

*  Eccles.  xii.  7. 


doubt  that  the  soul,  after  its  depar- 
ture from  the  body,  must  receive  its 
deserved  reward  or  punishment :  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  how- 
ever, being  deficient  in  the  power  of 
comprehending  the  piecise  nature  of 
spiritual  existence,  can  of  course  have 
no  correct  idea  of  the  actual  mode  in 
which  this  retribution  is  effected  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact. 

R.  Excellent  !  you  have  given  a 
clear  description  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines, deducible  from  the  sources  we 
have  examined ;  but  have  you  not 
been  taught  others,  whose  origin  is 
to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  Bible  ? 
For  example,  you  know  that  we  are 
but  poor  weak  mortals,  and  do  not 
always  refrain  from  acting  wrongly. 
Is  there  no  help  for  the  poor  sinner, 
who  after  all  may  only  have  been 
indiscreet,  but  not  radically  wicked? 

S.  Yes,  God  in  his  mercy  has  left 
a  way  open  whereby  the  sinner  may 
possibly  be  pardoned,  and  his  de- 
served punishment  be  remitted ; 
namely,  by  repentance.  The  penitent 
who  addresses  his  God  with  a  contrite 
heart,  deeply  impressed  with  a  griev- 
ous sense  of  his  guilt,  confesses  his 
sins,  and  most  humbly  prays  for  for- 
giveness;  at  the  same  lime  most 
solemnly  and  sincerely  resolving  not 
to  relapse  into  wicked  courses,  but  to 
be  watchful  over  his  conduct,  and 
repair  the  evils  already  committedf , 
the  merciful  God  will  surely  "  attend 
to  the  earnest  prayer  and  forgive." 

R.  In  what  does  man's  duty  towards 
his  Creator  specially  consist  ? 

S.  Our  duty  to  GodJ  consists  in  the 
awe  and  veneration  with  which  we 
ought  to  be  impressed  towards  him, 
the  adoration  with  which  we  are  to 
regard  him  as  Creator,  and  the  love 
we  arc  bound  to  bear  towards  him  as 
a  gracious  universal  Benefactor§,  we 
ought  ever  to  bear  him  in  our  mind, 
*l  in  our  hearts  and  our  souls;"  re- 
plete with  these  sentiments  from  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  unbiassed  by 
the  expectation  of  reward,  or  fear  of 
punishment :  nay,  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, we  must  be  ready  even  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  their  maintenance. 

R.  By  what  means  is  such  a  feeling 
made  manifest? 


f  Isaiah  i.  15;  Iv.  7. 
§   1  Chroa.  xxviii.  9. 


Deut.  x.  12. 
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S.  By  the  regular  exercise  of  pious 
thoughts  and  sacred  observances  :  by 
the  regular  repetition  of  the  chapter 
Sh'ma  Israel  twice  every  day,  its 
sacred  doctrines  will  become  indelibly 
impressed  on  our  hearts :  it  will  also 
be  evident  upon  all  occasions  when- 
ever, either  to  express  our  praise, 
tender  our  gratitude,  or  petition  for 
grace  and  favour,  we  presume  to  offer 
up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  and  bene- 
ficent God,  that  we  address  him  with 
all  due  meekness  of  spirit,  true  devo- 
tion, and  perfect  earnestness  ;  always 
carefully  avoiding-  the  vulgar  habit  of 
coldly  repeating  the  stated  prayers 
without  a  due  consideration  of  their 
sacred  ness,  and  the  impressive  force 
of  their  pious  composition ;  one  cause 
of  which,  namely,  the  increasing  neg- 
lect of  studying  the  holy  language  in 
which  they  are  framed,  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented;  for  we  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
devotion  whenever  we  make  our  ap- 
proach towards  God,  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  pure  mind  and  humble  lan- 
guage. Besides  this  duty  of  regular 
private*,  as  well  as  inward  prayer,  we 
must  also  join  in  public  worship  to 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  in  order  that 
by  the  expression  of  our  lips  we  may 
testify  our  trust  in  God,  the  strength 
of  our  faith,  our  complete  devotion, 
and  our  gratitude. 

To  this  may  be  added  an  obedience 
and  firm  adherence  to  our  holy  laws 
and  religious  observances,  whereby 
we  publicly  glorify  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  Such  conduct  during  life  will 
afford  us  a  reasonable  hope  that  after 
death  we  may  deserve  taking  a  part 
in  the  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the 
worldf,>nd  enjoy  celestial  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come,  as  is  most 
happily  expressed  by  the  Rambam, 
"  Where  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
will  be  delighted  in  the  glory  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  enjoy  a  sweet 
and  plenary  happiness  in  a  world  of 
complete  perfection:  they  will  rejoice 
in  the  cognizance  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  which  constitute 
a  rapture  and  ecstacy  beyond  what 
mere  mortal  man  can  possibly  have  a 
due  conception  of;  but  the  wicked 
will  for  ever  be  cut  off;  they  will  be 

*  Isaiah  xxix.  13.          f  Eccles.  xii.  7. 


shut  out  from  all  such  enjoyment,  and 
have  no  participation  therewith. ''J 

R.  At  what  period  is  so  happy  a 
consummation  to  be  expected  ? 

S.  At  the  last  day,  or  day  of  judg- 
ment, which  the  prophet  Daniel  hath 
foretold.§  "  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt:  and  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

But  before  this  consummation  shall 
come  to  pass,  we  are  assured  that 
Israel  will  be  restored  to  its  native 
land,  that  the  Messiah,  of  the  seed  of 
David,  will  come  and  establish  the 
nation,  as  the  prophet  Micah  declares : 
•'  Every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree,  and  the  people  will  walk 
every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever|| ;  but  the 
exact  time  when  this  blessed  state  is 
to  take  place  is  decidedly  secret,  and 
not  to  be  known  to  mortals,  as  the 
angel  said  to  Daniel,  *'  Go  thy  way, 
for  the  words  are  stored  up  and  sealed 
till  the  time  of  the  end.  Blessed  is 
he  that  waiteth." 

R.  What  are  the  social  duties? 

S.  Our  duty  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures  may  all  be  comprised  in  the 
short  sentence  expressed  by  the  sacred 
volume,  Leviticus  xix.  18,  ««  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  I 
am  the  Lord."  Numerous  particular 
laws  relative  to  the  conduct  of  man  in 
a  social  view  are  spread  throughout 
the  Bible  for  our  instruction  and  guid- 
ance through  life,  the  most  predo- 
minant of  which  are  founded  on  uni- 
versal charity. 

R.  What  laws  are  those  which  make 
out  the  peculiar  designation  of  the 
Jewish  nation? 

S.  I.  Circumcision,  by  which  they 
are  stamped  with  the  covenant  made 
with  our  patriarch  Abraham,  through 
whose  seed  the  true  religion  was  pro- 
mised to  be  promulgated,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  be  blessed. 

|  Maimonides  Yad  Hachzakah. 
§  Daniel  xii.  2,  3. 

||  Micah  iv.  1 ;  see  also  Isaiah  xi.  and 
xii.  passim ;  likewise  Ixv.  and  xvii.  &c. 
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II.  The  strict  adherence  and  proper 
employment  of  the  Sabbath,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  -  Almighty  having 
chosen  to  create  the  world  in  six  days, 
and  to  appoint  the  seventh  for  holy  ob- 
servance. 

III.  The  prohibition  of  certain  kinds 
of  food,  and  the  regulation  of  their 
preparation  commanded  for  a  select 
and  holy  nation,  who  should  remain 
undefiled,    and    which    to    this    day 
proves   preventive  of  too  intimate  a 
connexion  with  persons  of  different 
faith. 

IV.  The  wearing  of  Tsitsith,  rrv^Y, 
or  fringes  at  the  corners  of  a  square 
clothing*;  also  the  appointed    chap- 
ters written  on  parchment,  and  worn 
in  cases  during  prayer,  on  the  forehead 
and  left  armf,  T'phillin,    pV'DH,  as 
well  as  their  being  placed  on  every 
door-post  of  the  housesj,    Mezuzas, 
rnwo. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of 
this  useful  book — which  we  trust 
will  find  a  ready  welcome  in  every 
Jewish  house — better  than  by  using 
the  words  of  the  learned  author  in 
his  preface  : — 

It  is  on  this  head  that  the  attention 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate 
and  superintend  the  education  of 
youth,  among  our  community  in  par- 
ticular, is  most  seriously  called  for, 
in  order  that  the  listless  mechanical 
mode  in  which  religious  instruction  is 
at  present  conducted  be  considerably 
altered ;  so  that  the  vivid  sensation  of 
a  divinity,  inherent  in  the  human  soul, 
may  be  roused  into  a  sacred  feeling, 


Deut.  xxii.  12. 
Ibid.  vi.  9. 


f  Ibid.  vi.  8. 


and  the  pupil  gradually  impressed 
with  a  full  and  proper  sense  of  de- 
votion towards  an  Almighty  and  pro- 
tecting God  :  a  due  regard  to  the  se- 
dulous inculcation  of  such  vital  truths 
is  therefore  indispensable. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  little  trea- 
tise is  framed  is  simply  this :  in  the 
first  place,  by  exciting  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  the  young  tyro,  rousing  his 
feeling,  and  appealing  to  his  own  con- 
sideration, he  is  brought  to  think  se- 
riously on  the  subject,  and  to  exert 
his  utmost  powers  to  comprehend 
what  at  first  sight  may  appear  very 
difficult,  but  which,  by  a  gradual  de- 
velopment, becomes  more  evident  as 
the  discourse  proceeds ;  thus,  even 
the  definition  of  religion  is  in  this 
manual  formed  more  as  a  matter  of 
sense  or  inherent  feeling,  than  the 
usual  dry  dogma  of  formal  expression. 
The  mind  is  attempted  to  be  awakened, 
and  the  heart  made  to  feel,  by  which 
means  the  inquiry  becomes  earnest, 
and  the  soul  acquires  a  deep  interest; 
a  wide  field  is  opened  for  the  scientific 
and  holy  exertion  of  a  competent 
teacher,  and  a  beautiful  path  of  de- 
light made  permeable  for  the  specula- 
tion of  a  piously  disposed  and  ani- 
mated scholar. 

It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  the 
learned  author,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  projectors  and  founders  of 
the  JEWS'  FREE  SCHOOL,  BELL 
LANE,  has  crowned  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  that  Institution  by  pre- 
senting it  with  "  the  Manual,"  and 
thus  at  once  facilitating  the  task  of 
the  teacher,  and  aiding  the  lunds  of 
the  charity. 
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I.     SPIRIT  OF  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

TUB  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

"  Ten  plagues  did  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  !  inflict  on  the  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  and 
ten  in  the  Red  Sea."     (Mishna  tr.  Aboth.  v.  6.) 


THE  plagues  themselves  also  par- 
took of  that  progressive  severity 
which  is  observable  in  the  miracu- 
lous exhortations,  as  these  were 
symbolical  or  expressive  of  the  kind 
of  punishment  they  were  to  an- 
nounce. Thus  the  rod  of  Moses 
was  turned  into  a  l^JT  a  huge 
amphibious  animal*  dwelling  in 
the  waters.  For  we  read  in  the 
history  of  creation  that  "  God  created 
BTW!  CPMnnt,  (the  great 
monsters  of  the  deep),  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly 
after  their  kind"  (Gen.  i.  21).  The 
kings  of  Egypt  are  addressed  by  the 
appellation  j^Jl,  when  the  prophet 
exclaims,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt,  the  great  ]^Ht 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself" 
(Ezek.  xxix.  3).  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  connexion  between 
the  ]^JT  "  and  the  creatures  that 
move  which  the  waters  brought 
forth,"  as  mentioned  in  Genesis, 


it 


*   The  authorised  English  version  renders 
"serpent.' 


The  authorised  English  version  renders 
it  "  the  great  whales. " 

|  The  English  translators  lender  it 
"  dragon."  It  is  strange  that  they  should 
in  three  different  places  have  designated  this 
animal  by  three  different  names. 


and  the  comparison  between  Pha- 
raoh and  "  the  ^Jl  that  lieth  in 
the  midst  of  his  rivers,"  made  use 
of  by  the  prophet,  that  the  p^H 
was  some  animal  inhabiting  the 
waters  ;  and  therefore  as  the  first 
miraculous  exhortation  was  intended 
to  tell  the  Egyptians  that  the  first 
plagues  to  be  brought  upon  them 
would  arise  from  the  waters,  and  the 
things  that  live  therein,  the  rod  of 
Moses  was  turned  into  a  l^lft,  or 
animal  which  dwells  in  the  waters  j 
a  fit  symbol  of  their  impending 
punishment,  the  waters  of  the  river 
turned  into  blood,  and  the  countless 
myriads  of  frogs  which  arose  from 
the  river  and  filled  all  Egypt.  The 
second  miraculous  exhortation,  the 
lice,  was  produced  by  Moses  smiting 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  a  token  to 
the  Egyptians  that  the  plagues 
which  this  exhortation  was  intended 
to  announce  would  arise  from  earth, 
and  the  animals  that  live  thereon. 
Accordingly  the  first  plague  of  the 
second  series,  the  m,I/$>  was  a  mix- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  loathsome  and 
noxious  reptiles  that  crawl  on  the 
earth  ;  and  the  second  plague  of 
that  series,  the  murrain,  visited  the 
different  tame  animals  that  live  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  third 
miraculous  exhortation,  the  boils, 

§  Rendered    "swarms  of   flies"   in   the 
authorised  version. 
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was  produced  by  Moses  throwing 
a  handful  of  ashes  from  the  furnace 
towards  the  sky,  which  falling  down 
became  a  fine  dust,  that  spread  all 
over  Egypt,  and  caused  boils  or 
cutaneous  diseases  wherever  it  fell, 
either  on  man  or  beast,  as  a  token 
to  the  Egyptians  that  the  plagues 
which  that  exhortation  was  intended 
to  announce,  would  originate  from 
the  sky,  and  from  the  winged  ani- 
mals that  hover  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ingly the  first  plague  of  that  series, 
the  hail-stones,  lightning,  and  thun- 
der, came  from  the  sky,  while  the 
second  plague,  the  locusts,  were 
wafted  onward  by  an  easterly  wind, 
which  directed  their  flight  over  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  fourth  mra- 
culous  exhortation,  the  darkness, 
was  altogether  of  a  supernatural 
kind,  surpassing  in  density  any 
thing  that  could  be  produced  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature,  as  we 
read,  "  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  hea- 
ven, that  there  may  be  darkness 
over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  dark- 
ness which  may  be  felt.  And 
Moset  stretched, forth  his  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  and  there  was  thick 
darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
three  days.  They  saw  not  one 
another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place  for  three  days,  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings"  (Exod.  x.  21,  23).  The 
effects  of  this  darkness,  such  as  here 
described,  namely,  that  during  thrice 
twenty-four  hours  the  Egyptians 
lost  the  power  of  motion  through 
the  palpable  density  of  the  air, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  perfect 
light  prevailed  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  Israelites ;  so  that  where  Egyp- 
tians and  Hebrews  lived  interspersed 
together,  the  house  of  the  Hebrew 
was  light,  while  the  dwellings  to 
the  right  and  left  of  his  Egyptian 
neighbours  were  immersed  in  dark- 
ness :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  soli- 
tary dwelling  of  the  Egyptian, 
although  standing  in  the  midst  of 


Israelitish  houses,  was  enveloped 
in  utter  darkness,  while  all  around 
it  was  light ;  these  effects  were  so 
many  proofs  that  this  darkness  was 
not  an  ordinary  production  of  na- 
ture. Therefore  our  Rabbies,  com- 
menting on  this  part  of  holy  writ, 
have  the  following  observation  in 
Shemoth  Rabbah  :  "  Whence  came 
the  Egyptian  darkness?"  R.  Ne- 
hemiah  said,  "  It  was  a  portion  of 
the  darkness  of  Ge-hinnom"  (the 
place  of  punishment  for  departed 
souls).  R.  Jehuda  said,  "  it  was 
a  portion  of  the  darkness  from  on 
high,  respecting  which  the  Psalmist 
says,  '  He  made  darkness  his  secret 
place'  "  (Ps.  xviii.  11).  This  utter 
and  unrivalled  darkness,  tbe  like  of 
which  no  effort  of  nature,  short  of 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  Om- 
nipotent, could  have  produced,  was 
a  fit  and  proper  token  to  the  Egyp- 
tians that  those  fearful  and  won- 
derous  visitations  which  were  to 
complete  the  measure  of  their  cala- 
mities, and  which  this  miraculous 
exhortation  was  intended  to  an- 
nounce, would  be  of  so  awful 
and  inexplicable  a  character,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  "  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  done  this."  Accordingly 
the  first  plague  of  this  last  series, 
the  smiting  of  the  first-born,  was  a 
terrific  proof  that  the  power  which 
had  undertaken  to  punish  the  Egyp- 
tians for  their  many  sins,  could  con- 
troul  even  destruction  itself  j  could 
trace  out  the  path  which  the  angel 
of  death  was  bound  to  follow,  and 
confine  the  strides  of  pestilence. 
Had  the  plague  been  general,  had 
its  ravages  been  alike  extended  to 
the  first  and  the  latest-born,  the 
Egyptians  might  have  been  tempted 
to  confound  this  pestilence  with  the 
many  others  to  which  their  land  in 
all  ages  has  been  subject ;  but  when 
the  dart  of  death  smote  but  one  par- 
ticular class  j  when  throughout  the 
dense  population  of  Egypt  the  first- 
born only,  whether  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  were  singled  out  and 
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perished ;  when  of  all  the  inmates 
in    every  house    not    one   became 
scathed,  save  those  only,  whom  the 
prediction  of  Moses  and  their  pri- 
mogeniture had  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion ;  when  in  one  night,  at  one  and 
the    same  minute,    throughout  the 
confines  of  Egypt,  the  same  awful 
visitation  was  inflicted  on  high  and 
low,  "  from  the  first-born   of  Pha- 
raoh that  sat  on   his   throne,  unto 
the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was 
in  the  dungeon,"  then  indeed  the 
Egyptians  obtained  the  fullest  proof 
that   Omnipoteace    warred   against 
them.     Then  "  Pharaoh  rose  up  in 
the  night,  he  and  all  his  servants, 
and  all    the  Egyptians  ;   and   there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was 
not  one  dead"  (Exod.  xii.  29,  30). 
Then  was  Egypt  immersed   in  that 
gloom  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  of 
which  the  darkness   that  had  been 
spread    over  the  land  was  a  meet 
symbol,  as  it  likewise  was  of  the 
utter   darkness    of  the  tomb   into 
which  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  sunk, 
when    they    were    covered   by   the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea.     There  the 
confession    was    wrung   from    the 
affrighted  Egyptians,   "  Let  us  flee 
from  the  face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord 
fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyp- 
tians j"  for  there  they  saw  and  were 
convinced   that  He  only  who  had 
laid  down  laws    to   the    boundless 
ocean,    who    confined    its    mighty 
waves,  and  bade  the  roaring  billows 
"  thus    far  shall  ye  come  and  no 
further  j"  that  He  only  whose  power 
created,  and   whose  will  controuls, 
the  universe,  was  the  protector  and 
saviour  of  Israel. 

If  we  go  on  to  consider  the  gra- 
dation of  the  plagues,  we  shall  find 
that  each  series  arose  from  a  source 
superior  in  station  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Thus  the  first  series,  blood 
and  frogs,  sprung  from  the  waters 
which  are  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  second  series,  the 


noxious   reptiles  and   the  murrain, 
sprung   from    the    earth    which    is 
above  the  waters.     The  third  series, 
the  hail-stones  and  the  locusts,  de- 
scended from  the  sky  which  is  above 
the  earth.     And  lastly,  the  fourth 
series,  the  smiting  of  the  firsl-born, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  emanated  from  the 
highest  heavens.     Each  series  was 
composed   of   two    plagues,    which 
sprung  from  the  same  source,  and 
which,    though    opposed    in    their 
operations,    were    similar    in    their 
effect,  namely,  grievous  affliction  to 
the  Egyptians.     Thus  the  plagues 
of  the  first  series,  blood  and  frogs, 
sprang  from   the  same  source,  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  but  were  op- 
posed in  their  operation  j  for  through 
the   first,    the   fish   perished   which 
was  in    the  river,  and  which  con- 
stituted a  principal  branch  of  nou- 
rishment to  the  Egyptians  j  whereas 
through     the    second,     numberless 
myriads  of  amphibiee   were    called 
into  being,   and  plagued  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  land.     The  plagues 
of  the   second  series,  the   noxious 
animals    which    ravaged    the  land, 
and  the  murrain  which  raged  among 
the  cattle,   sprung  from   the  same 
source,  the  earth  :    they  were  op- 
posed in  their  operation  j  for  through 
the  first,  swarms  of  loathsome  rep- 
tiles   were    called    into    existence, 
while  through  the  second  the  do- 
mestic animals  were  destroyed,  and 
the    stock    of    useful    beasts    dimi- 
nished :  but  both  of  these  inflictions, 
like  the  foregoing  ones,  agreed  in 
their  effects,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
equally  grievous  and  afflicting  to  the 
Egyptians.      The  plagues    of   the 
third  series,  the  hail-stones  and  the 
locusts,  descended  from    the  same 
source,  the  sky.      They  were   op- 
posed in  their  operation  ;  for  while 
the  hail-stones  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetation  in  Egypt,  and 
diminished  the  fund  of  subsistence, 
the  locusts  consumed  the  little  the 
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hail  had  spared.  And  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  those  countries  to  feed 
upon  locusts,  and  the  Egyptians 
flattered  themselves  that  these  in- 
sects might  be  a  means  of  saving 
them  from  impending  famine,  they 
were  disappointed;  for  holy  writ 
relates  that  "  the  Lord  turned  a 
mighty  strong  west  wind  which  took 
away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them 
into  the  Red  Sea ,  there  remained 
not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Egypt"  (Exod.  x.  19).  The  plagues 
of  the  last  series,  the  smiting  of  the 
first-born,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea, 
emanated  from  the  same  source,  the 
highest  heavens.  They  were  op- 
posed in  their  operations  j  for  the 
first  begot  the  anxious  desire  to 
dismiss  the  Israelites  in  honour  and 
freedom,  whereas  the  second  was 
the  result  of  an  equally  anxious 
desire  to  compel  their  return  into 
slavery  j  but  both  were  similar  in 
their  fatal  effects,  destruction  to  the 
Egyptians. 

In  the  extent  of  suffering  inflicted 
on  the  Egyptians  we  also  find  a 
gradual  progress.  The  first  series 
of  plagues  deprived  the  Egyptians 
for  a  time  of  water,  and  destroyed 
the  fish  in  their  river,  which,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  formed  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  their  nourishment. 
The  second  series  destroyed  their 
domestic  animals,  which  formed  a 
far  more  necessary  and  considerable 
means  of  sustenance  than  fish.  The 
third  series  destroyed  vegetation, 
the  produce  of  which  forms  even  a 
more  necessary  and  indispensable 
part  of  human  sustenance  than  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  destruction  of 
which  was  therefore  a  visitation  far 
more  grievous  than  the  preceding 
ones.  And,  lastly,  the  fourth  series 
forms  the  climax  of  this  gradation, 
as  it  destroyed  man,  for  whose  use 
and  welfare  the  whole  inferior  crea- 
tion has  been  called  into  being. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  words 


of  the  sacred  singerrin  the  seventy- 
eighth  Psalm,  we  shall  there  find  a 
full  confirmation  of  what  we  have 
here  advanced,  namely,  that  some 
of  the  wonderous  inflictions  on  the 
Egyptians,  were  not  plagues  but  ex- 
hortations intended  to  caution  them, 
and  to  announce  to  them  their  im- 
pending punishment  j  for  we  find 
that  the  Psalmist  only  enumerates 
some  of  the  visitations  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  whilst 
he  does  not  name  some  others : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that 
those  which  apparently  he  omits  to 
mention  are  the  rod,  lice,  the  boils, 
and  darkness.  These  he  does  not 
include  in  the  list  of  actual  plagues, 
because  it  was  a  tradition  received 
by  him  that  these  four  were  ex- 
hortations or  tokens,  and  therefore 
he  comprises  them  all  under  one 
general  designation  when  he  says, 
lf  He  had  wrought  his  signs  in 
Egypt,  and  his  wonders  in  the  field 
of  Zoan."  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  all  the  plagues  except  the 
four  which  tradition  has  taught  him 
were  intended  as  signs  and  exhor- 
tations only :  and  he  opens  the 
Psalm  by  saying,  "  I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  dark 
sayings  of  oldj  which  we  have 
heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers 
hath  told  us"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,  3),  in 
order  to  instruct  us  that  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  plagues  inflicted  on 
the  Egyptians,  he  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  tradition.  Of  this 
authority  we  the  more  readily  avail 
ourselves,  as  it  has  the  sanction  of 
the  inspired  Psalmist  himself,  and 
goes  to  prove  that  Divine  Justice 
does  not  deviate  from  those  mer- 
ciful principles,  according  to  which 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  sinful 
man  is  graduated  and  inflicted ; 
and  that  the  chastisement  of  the 
Egyptians,  like  every  other  penal 
visitation  recorded  in  holy  writ, 
kept  pace  with  the  impenitence  of 
the  offenders,  increasing  in  severity 
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as  the  guilt  of  their   rebellion  be-  stubborn hard-heartedness  provoked, 

came  more  heinous,  until  that  full  was  meted  out  unto  them  by  a  mer- 

measure  of  retribution  which  con-  ciful  but  just  Providence, 
trition    might     have    averted,    but 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOLOMON,  who,  by  his  personal 
abilities  alone,  caused  the  glory  of 
Israel  to  shine  over  the  then  civi- 
lized world,  left  in  his  son,  Reho- 
boam, a  successor,  who  could  not 
follow  his  father  in  his  road  to 
greatness,  but  who  had,  neverthe- 
less, deeply  imbibed  Solomon's  love 
of  luxury  and  domination.  The 
happy  and  quiet  reign  of  the  pre- 
ceding king  had,  moreover,  accus- 
tomed the  overweaning  pride  of  the 
inheritor  to  constantandimplicitobe- 
dience,  and  made  him  indignant  at 
the  least  sign  of  popular  stir.  Re- 
hoboam  lived  to  see  the  children  of 
Israel  forcibly  divided  into  two  not 
only  separate  but  rival,  not  only 
rival  but  mutually  hostile  kingdoms. 
The  taxation  which,  during  his 
father's  reign,  had  been  heavy,  but 
supportable  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense wealth  then  circulating,  be- 
came galling  under  a  prince  who 
looked  upon  the  people  as  the  mere 
purveyors  to  the  pleasures  of  his 
seraglio,  without  devising  any  means 
of  making  them  returns.  The  He- 
brews, little  apt  to  groan  under  the 
yoke  of  a  tyrant  of  the  Asiatic  school, 
complained  and  shewed  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  unjust  extortions.  King 
Rehoboam  replied  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  importance,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  greater  burthens, 
instead  of  offering  to  relieve  them 
from  the  actual  pressure.  "My 
father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but 
I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions," 
was  the  ungracious  speech  from  the 
throne,  with  which  Rehoboam  in- 
tended to  fright  the  Israelites  into 
subjection.  But  the  voice  of  the 


people  became  terrible  to  the  young 
prince,  and  with  the  memorable  re- 
nouncement of  allegiance,  "To  thy 
tents,  O  Israel :  look  now  to  thy 
own  house,  O  David  !"  ten  tribes 
of  the  twelve  established  themselves 
into  a  separate  monarchy,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  became  the  fo- 
cus of  unceasing  annoyance  and 
dismay  to  the  place,  "  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen  that  his  name 
should  there  be  revered."  Thus  Re- 
hoboam adds  to  the  list  of  bad 
kings,  who,  by  their  incapacity  or 
wickedness,  have  sown  the  seed  of 
destruction  among  their  people, 
where  it  waxed  and  spread  till  it 
choked  even  the  thousandth  genera- 
tion. 

After  the  separation  of  Israel  from 
Judah,  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
becomes  a  mere  catalogue  of  cruel- 
ties, wars,  miserable  kings,  and  ido- 
latrous practices,  which  are  only  at 
long  intervals  sparingly  interrupted 
by  the  more  cheering  reigns  of  a  few 
wise  monarchs.  Alternately  vic- 
torious and  vanquished  ;  sunk  into 
idolatry,  and  reclaimed  for  a  while 
to  the  purity  of  worship  ;  electing 
kings  and  hurling  them  from  their 
blood-stained  thrones  j  execrating 
the  memory  of  their  deceased  so- 
vereigns, or  granting  them  pompous 
funerals — the  two  branches  of  the 
Hebrew  people  approached  the  pe- 
riod when  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence ended  in  their  total  defeat. 
One  century  and  a  half  before  the 
two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
were  captured  by  the  armies  of 
Babylon,  the  king  of  Assyria  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  the  ten  tribes 
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of  Israel,  and  transplanted  the  in- 
habitants of  Samaria  into  the  eastern 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire.     The 
exploits  of  the  monarchs  of  both 
Hebrew  kingdoms  entitle  them  to 
little  more  than  bare  mention,  as 
landmarks  for  the  history  of  their 
people.   Twenty  monarchs  wore  the 
crown  of  David  in  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem  over  the  two  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah   and   Benjamin.      The   crown 
passed  generally  in  peaceable  sue 
cession  from  father  to  son,  and  was 
worn   by  some   princes    of   merit : 
1.  Rehoboam  died  about  the  year 
958    before    the   common  era ;    2. 
Abijam,  his  son,  reigned  three  years) 
3.  Asa  reigned  ten  years  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  mother,  Maachah,  and 
died  in  9 1 1 ;  4.  Joshaphat,  a  lover  of 
peace  and  justice,  intended  to  open  a 
trade  with  the  Red  Sea  ;  he  died  in 
the  year  891  ;  5.  Jehoram,  as  cruel 
as  his  wife  Athalia  ;  6.  Ahaziah,  who 
was  slain  by  Jehu,  king  of  Israel  ; 
7.  Athalia  ;   8.  Joash,  set  upon  the 
throne  by  the  exertions  of  the  high- 
priest,  Jehoiada,  was  killed  by  con- 
spiracy, 838 ;     9.    Amaziah,    after 
having  defeated  the  Idu means,  was 
routed  by  Joash,  of  Israel,  and  slain 
in  his  flight  from  the  revolted  citi- 
zens, 811  ;  10.  Uzziah,  a  great  king, 
protected  the  arts  and   agriculture, 
and  died  about  three   \  ears  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome  ;    11.  Jo- 
than,  a  worthy  successor  of  his  great 
father;    12.  Ahaz,    in    his  pusilla- 
nimity,   called  in  the  Assyrian    to 
espouse  his  quarrels  with  the  king- 
dom  of  Israel;    13.  Hezekiah,  as 
warlike  as  he  was  pious  ;   a  perfect 
politician,    and   highly    beloved  by 
his  nation,  reigned  gloriously  twenty- 
nine  years  ;  14.  Manasseh  establish- 
ed the  worship  of  Baal  in  Judah  ;  he 
was  led  captive  to  Babylon,   subse- 
quently released,  and  then  applied 
himself  more  strenuously  to  the  pro- 
per administration  of  his  kingdom  ; 
15.  Amon,  a  tyrant,  encouraged  idol- 
atry, and  was  cut  off  by  a  conspi- 
racy about  642;    16.  Josiah  proved 


a  zealous  follower  of  the  law,  a 
copy  of  which  having  been  lost  under 
the  reigns  of  the  two  preceding  im- 
pioHS  kings,  was  re-found  in  Jo- 
siah's  days,  and  by  him  proclaimed; 
he  died  611  of  a  wound  he  received 
on  the  field  of  battle  against  the 
Egyptians;  17.  Jehoahaz,  his  son, 
was  deposed  and  led  into  Egypt  by 
Necho,  the  king  of  the  latter  country, 
who  set  (H.)  Jehoiakim,  another 
son  of  Josiah,  upon  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  ;  19.  Jehoiachin,  his  son, 
was  routed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  off  to  Babylon, 
whereupon  the  conqueror  bestowed 
the  crown  upon  Jehoiachin's  uncle; 
20.  Zedekiah,  forgetful  of  his  cove- 
nant with  the  Ruler  of  Babylon,  he 
rebelled  against  that  mighty  prince, 
who  speedily  overran  Judea,  laid 
siege  to,  and  carried,  Jerusalem  in 
588.  With  native  cruelty  the  Baby- 
lonians punished  the  revolt  of  Ze- 
dekiah by  massacring  his  offspring 
before  his  eyes,  and  afterwards  de- 
priving him  of  his  sight — then  the 
merciless  victor  pronounced  the  de- 
cree of  annihilation  on  the  political 
existence  of  Judah  :  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
was  expatriated. 

Of  just  as  sad,  but  much  morehor- 
rible,  tenor  is  the  meagre  list  of  events 
which  mark  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.  Nineteen  names,  more 
or  less  loaded  with  execration,  have 
become  of  unenviable  importance  in 
the  annals  of  that  branch  of  the  He- 
brew people :  1 .  Jeroboam, constant- 
ly at  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah, was  succeeded  by  his  son  :  2. 
Nadab,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon,  after  a  reign  of  three 
years,  in  953,  by  the  usurper :  3. 
Baasha,  during  whose  reign  the 
strife  between  Israel  and  Judah  was 
kept  up  with  unrelenting  fury  :  4. 
His  son,Elah,  enjoyed  but  two  years 
the  possession  of  the  throne  at  Beth- 
el ;  a  caplain  of  his  chariots,  (5.) 
Zimri,  rose  against  his  king,  while 
he  was  feasting  at  a  banquet,  and 
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struck  him ;  nor  did  the  regicide 
sheathe  the  sword  as  long  as  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  house  of  liaasha 
remained.  Seven  days  did  Zimri 
riot  in  blood,  when  he  learnt  that 
the  Israelites  were  in  full  march 
against  him,  and  that  their  king 
elect,  Omri,  was  at  their  head,  ready 
to  fight  the  battle  for  the  diadem. 
His  courage  forsook  him,  and  he 
revenged  on  himself  the  treason  he 
had  wrought  against  Elah,  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  palace,  in  928  : 
6'.  Omri  became  king  over  Israel, 
confirmed  himself  in  his  newly-won 
greatness  by  defeating  his  competi- 
tor, Tibni,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Samaria,  afterwards  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  :  7.  Ahab,  his  son, 
arrived  without  any  impediment  at 
the  royal  dignity,  of  which,  however, 
he  made  the  most  immaginable  abuse. 
Even  the  awful  prophecies  of  Elijah 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  re- 
claim him  from  the  wickedness  to 
which  he  delivered  himself,  princi- 
pally at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
Jezebel.  He  met  with  his  death  at 
the  battle  of  Rammoth  Gilead, 
against  the  Syrians,  in  which  action 
the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah,  against 
their  custom,  fought  side  by  side: 
8.  His  son,  Ahaziah  died  of  a 
wound  he  received  by  a  fall  in  his 
own  chamber,  897.  Leaving  no 
male  child  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  (9.)  Jehoram,  who  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Jehu, 
while  healing  his  wounds,  at  Jez- 
reel,  in  883  :  1 0.  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  shed  the  blood  of  seventy 
children  of  the  late  king,  and  massa- 
cred the  relatives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  whom  he  had  murdered  on 
the  same  day  with  Jehoram.  The 
priests  of  Baal  were  by  him  drawn 
to  one  spot  as  if  to  celebrate  a  great 
festival  to  their  idol,  and  there  cut 
off  to  the  last  man.  In  his  days 
Elisha  prophecied.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  having  received 
a  check  by  the  power  of  Hazael,  he 
was  buried  at  Samaria  :  11.  Jeho- 


ahaz,  his  son,  was  terribly  defeated 
by  the  Syrians,  under  Hazael  and 
Benhadad,  and  died  ingloriously  in 
840:  12.  His  son,  Jehoash,  thrice 
victorious  over  the  Syrians,  redeem- 
ed the  honour  of  the  Israelite  arms, 
and  reigned  sixteen  years  on  the 
throne  of  Samaria, when  he  left  it  to 
his  son:  13.  Jeroboam  the  second, 
who  showed  some  energy  in  his 
wars  against  the  Syrians,  made  tri- 
fling conquests  on  the  frontiers  of 
Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son :  14.  Zachariah,  who  fell  in  a  re- 
volt plotted  against  him  by  (15.) 
Shallum,  the  son  of  Sabesh,  of 
whom  scripture  says,  that  he  reigned 
a  full  month  in  Samaria.  The  dis- 
loyalty he  had  practised  towards 
Zachariah  was  repaid  him  by  (16.) 
Menahem,  a  monster  of  cruelty, 
who  called  Pul,  king  of  Asyria,  to 
ensure  him  his  usurped  throne,  and 
paid  the  rapacious  Assyrian  with 
the  wealth  he  wrung  from  the  ill- 
fated  Israelites  :  17.  Pekajah,  the 
offspring  of  the  execrable  Mena- 
hem, polluted  the  regal  dignity  dur- 
ing two  years,  when,  in  750,  he  was 
put  to  death  in  his  palace  with  all 
his  attendants,  by  his  captain:  18. 
Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  most  destructive  war, 
which  Tiglath- Pileser,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, carried  into  the  holy  land.  Dur- 
ing these  troubles,  (19.)  Hosheah, 
the  son  of  Elah,  fomented  a  conspi- 
racy, surprised  and  slew  the  king, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  throne. 
In  his  days  the  power  of  Shalman- 
ezer,  king  of  Assyria,  bowed  Israel 
to  the  ground.  A  tribute  was  im- 
posed by  the  eastern  conquerors, 
which  the  Israelites  were  glad  to 
pay,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  left  in  possession  of  the  soil  of 
their  fathers.  But  even  this  last 
consolation  of  an  expiring  people 
was  soon  torn  from  their  bosoms. 
Hoshea  was,  by  his  Assyrian  Suze- 
rain, suspected  of  an  understanding 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  power 
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rivalled  the  might  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  immediately  confined 
in  a  dungeon,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign.  The  last  mortal  fight  for 
national  independence  was  ventured 
and  lost  by  the  ten  tribes  of  the  house 
of  Jacob,  which  had  formed  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  250  years  be- 
fore. Shalmanezer  of  Assyria  bat- 
tered the  walls  of  Samaria  during 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  the  city  yielded,  and  with  it 
the  whole  country  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Assyrian.  The 
sentence  of  the  vanquished  was  ban- 
ishment from  the  land  of  their  an- 
cestors into  the  unknown  regions 
of  higher  Asia,  whence  idolaters 
were  called  by  the  conqueror,  in 
their  turn,  to  inhabit  the  land  of  Sa- 
maria, thus  stifling  in  the  breast  of 
the  subjugated,  that  love  of  the  soil 
which  alone  could  re-kindle  the 
flame  of  patriotism  in  the  trodden 
down  people,  which  alone  could 
have  summoned  them  to  re-assert 
the  rights  of  independence  and  na- 
tionality. Thirty-six  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  ceased  to  exist. 

The  state  of  Judah,  as  has  been 
seen,  lasted  about  a  century  and  a 
half  longer  than  its  sister  kingdom ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  during  this 
interval  Judith,  as  related  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  that  name,  de- 
livered her  country  from  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  A  descendant  of 
Sahnanasser  being  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  king  of  Media, 
summoned  all  the  nations  of  occi- 
dental Asia  to  send  him  succour  -, 
but  he  was  not  obeyed.  Fortune, 
however,  deciding  in  his  favour, 
the  inflated  warrior  swore  vengeance 
against  all  who  had  disregarded  his 
behest,  and  sent  a  captain  of  his 
forces  to  execute  the  dictates  of  his 
wrath.  The  laughing  fields  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  s:rongholds  of  Ce- 
licia,  and  the  plains  of  Damascus 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  men  of  the 
east.  They  burnt  the  produce  of 


the  harvest,  pillaged  the  cities,  and 
put  the  youth  of  whole  districts  to 
the  sword.  The  inhabitants  of  Si- 
don,  already  a  wealthy  city,  the 
merchants  of  proud  Tyre  were  seiz- 
ed with  terror  at  the  approach  of  so 
dreadful  and  so  merciless  an  enemy, 
and  sighingly,  but  in  patience,  sub- 
mitted to  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
exulting  soldier.  They  witnessed, 
without  a  stir,  the  ravage  of  their 
fertile  lands  ;  the  woods,  which  af- 
forded them  timber  for  their  fleets, 
were  consumed  to  ashes,  their 
temples  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  objects  of  their  adoration 
mocked  by  profanation,  while  the 
king  of  Assyria  was  every  where 
proclaimed  the  only  true  and  living 
god.  With  rapid  strides  the  over- 
whelming host  approached  the  bor- 
ders of  Judea :  the  senate  at  Je- 
rusalem decreed  that  every  defensi- 
ble place  should  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  whole  population  should 
prepare  for  strenuous  resistance. 
Holophernes,  the  satrap  of  the  As- 
syrian king,  lay  encamped  before 
Bethulia,  which  opened  an  inlet  to 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  land. 
Without  venturing  into  the  defiles, 
he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
water  from  the  besieged.  The 
council  of  the  hard-pressed  town, 
urged  by  the  clamour  of  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants,  promised  to  surren- 
der to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  if, 
after  five  days'  perseverance,  they 
should  still  remain  without  relief. 
But  a  woman,  the  widow  Judith, 
fair  as  she  was  virtuous,  appeared 
before  the  elders  of  the  town  and 
upbraided  them  with  their  despon- 
dency :  "  Of  what  advantage  can  it 
be  to  our  country,  of  what  benefit 
to  ourselves,  if  we  throw  open  our 
gates  to  the  enemy  ?  Put  a  steady 
trust  in  the  Lord  ;  I  meditate  a 
deed  of  which  after- ages  shall 
speak  !"  She  adorned  herself,  and 
attended  by  her  maid,  she  ran  to 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  as  if  she 
were  flying  from  Bethulia.  Im- 
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mediately  she  is  surrounded,  ad- 
mired, and  eagerly  listened  to  when 
she  predicts  the  downfall  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  successes  reserved 
for  the  Assyrian  arms.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  Holo- 
phernes  invites  her  to  his  banquet, 
and  places  her  at  his  right  hand. 
Torrents  of  wine  drown  the  energy 
of  the  sensual  pagan,  the  guests 
disappear,  and  Holophernes  over- 
powered with  sleep,  is  hurled  by 
Judith  into  the  arms  of  death. 
More  to  be  admired  than  praised, 
the  undaunted  woman  plans  a  feign- 
ed sally  to  be  made  by  the  Hebrews 
on  the  army  of  Assur.  With  the 
first  dawn,  the  stratagem  is  exe- 
cuted :  the  Hebrews  raise  the  war- 
cry,  and  the  Assyrians  seize  their 
arms — when  Judith  holds  up  high 
the  head  of  their  lifeless  chiefiain. 
A  deadening  panic  awed  the  Assy- 
rians into  flight  and  Judah  was 
saved.  Before  Judith  resumed  the 
garb  of  widowhood,  which  she  had 
laid  off  only  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
her  country,  she  and  a  chorus  of 
Hebrew  women  sung  the  following 
ode  :  "  From  the  north  came  Assur 
with  the  thousands  of  his  host ; 
where  the  multitudes  drank,  the 
waters  cease d;  the  harvest  failed 
where  those  warriors  trod.  He 
boasted,  that  he  would  burn  my 
native  land  like  chaff';  that  our 
youth  he  would  give  to  the  sword, 
and  our  new-born  would  he  crush 
under  the  hoof;  our  young  men 
would  he  destroy,  our  virgins  take 
for  spoil :  But  the  Omnipotent 
frowned,  and  his  hopes  were  dis- 
pelled. Who  overthrew  the  mighty 
captain  of  Assur?  Neither  our 
youthful  warriors  who  with  ardour 
buckle  the  sword,  nor  our  strong 
men  of  the  shield  and  the  lance 
overthrew  the  captain  of  Assur ! 
lo,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Merari ! 
She  quitted  her  robe  of  wailing  to 
deliver  Israel,  she  poured  perfume 
on  her  brow,  to  deliver  her  land  ! 
She  neatlv  tressed  the  hair,  ami 


folded  her  choicest  scarf.  Her 
beauty  has  prevailed  —  the  war 
scymiter  drank  the  blood  of  Holo- 
phern  !  When  thePersiansbeheldit, 
they  started,  and  the  Medes  shrunk 
back  with  fear."  (Judith  xvi.)* 

After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  chang- 
ed Judaea  into  a  province  of  the 
Chaldee  empire,  he  set  a  native 
governor  over  such  of  the  Hebrews 
as  he  had  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  land.  To  complete  their  dis- 
aster, seme  turbulent  spirits  yielded 
to  the  excitement  caused  among 
them  by  a  king  of  the  Ammonites  ; 
they  saw  in  Gedaliah,  the  vicege 
rent,  a  creature  of  the  Babylonian, 
and  therefore  slew  him.  Despite 
of  the  entreaties  of  the  prophet  Je- 
remiah, that  they  should  not  leave 
the  paternal  soil,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  had  been  left  in 
Judaea  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
state,  fled  into  Egypt,  fearing  the 
just  wrath  of  the  offended  monarch 
at  the  assassination  of  his  governor. 
The  accomplished  Cyrus  granted 
the  Jews  an  edict  to  rebuild  their 
temple.  They  reorganized  their 
commonwealth,  but  elected  no  king. 
Nehemiah,  one  of  their  leaders, 
disciplined  all  the  men  who  were  at 
work  about  the  fortifications,  in 
order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Samaritans  and  Arabs  who  threat- 
ened Jerusalem :  "I  placed  sentinels 
every  where,  and  behind  the  wall, 
on  an  elevated  spot,  I  ranged  the 
people  under  arms.  If  no  attack 
was  made,  we  resumed  our  labours. 
I  divided  my  men  in  two  bodies  : 
while  one  division  was  employed 
with  building,  the  other  was  ready 
for  the  fight.  Those  even  who 
were  at  work,  carried  their  swords. 
A  trumpeter  was  ever  near  me,  and 
as  the  plain  on  which  we  worked, 

*  Chronologers  are  greatly  at  variance 
respecting  the  time  at  which  Judith  lived. 
We  admit  that  the  events  narrated  in  her 
book  may  with  equal  right,  and  much  more 
probability,  be  placed  at  a  much  later  period 
than  the  one  here  assumed. — T.  T. 
FF 
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was  very  extensive,  I  said  to  the  night,  we  went  our  rounds  j  never 
chiefs,  'Whenever  you  hear  a  flour-  did  we  strip  our  garments."  (Nehe- 
ish,  hasten  towards  me.'  During  miah  iv).  T.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHATEVER  change  man  under- 
goes, which  removes  him  from  the 
state  and  habits  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed, is  painful  to  him,  ^even 
though  such  change  be  in  accord- 
ance with  his  nature,  and  conducive 
to  his  welfare.  This  painfulness 
continues,  so  long  as  he  remains  in- 
capable of  duly  appreciating  the 
good  which  is  to  accrue  to  him  from 
that  change.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  infant  when  first  ushered  into 
life,  changes  its  embryo- being  for 
actual  existence :  it  passes  into  a 
rank  far  more  noble  and  exalted  in 
the  scale  of  creation  than  its  former 
one ;  it  becomes  able  to  behold  the 
light,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
external  objects  by  means  of  the 
senses,  and  to  acquire  and  form 
ideas  by  means  of  reason.  Never- 
theless it  weeps  because  it  is  inca- 
pable of  duly  estimating  the  good 
resulting  from  its  birth.  As  it  ad- 
vances in  age,  and  is  weaned  from 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  again  it 
weeps,  although  the  food  with 
which  it  is  nourished  is  far  more 
strengthening,  nutritious,  and  adapt- 
ed to  its  progressing  age  than  the 
mother's  milk.  But  these  are  ad- 
vantages it  is  not  yet  able  to  appre- 
ciate ;  it  therefore  weeps  because  it 
is  subjected  to  a  change  in  its  habits. 
A  man  whose  constant  abode  for 
any  length  of  time  has  been  in  a 
dark  place,  gradually  accustoms  his 
eyes  to  distinguish  the  objects 
around  him,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  light  which  prevails  in  his 
place  of  residence  ;  but  should  this 
man  leave  his  dreary  and  darksome 


dwelling,  and  once  more  behold  the 
glorious  luminary  the  sun,  and  the 
light  which  the  Creator  "saw  and  it 
was  good,"  should  this  man  again 
live  in  the  ordinary  dwellings  of 
men,  his  eyes  would  suffer  great 
pain  and  inconvenience,  until  they 
gradually  became  able  and  accus- 
tomed to  endure  the  light,  and  to 
sustain  its  influence.  Such  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  man  at  the  time 
of  his  death  j  for  although  he  be- 
comes advanced  to  a  state  of  exist- 
ence more  noble  and  exalted  than 
his  mortal  degree,  and  to  a  splendour 
of  which  his  reason  is  incapable  to 
form  any  idea ;  and  which  his  in- 
tellectual soul,  fettered  as  it  still  is 
by  the  trammels  of  matter,  and  in- 
fluenced by  corporeal  passions, 
hopes,  and  wishes,  is  altogether 
unable  truly  to  appreciate.  Although 
such  is  the  glorious  state  on  which 
he  is  about  to  enter,  still  he  grieves 
and  suffers  great  mental  agony  ;  not 
because  he  exchanges  actual  entity 
for  non-entity,  life  for  annihilation, 
as  is  asserted  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  soul  perishes  with  the 
body  j  but  because  he  is  about  to  be 
removed  from  a  state  of  existence 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  in  order 
to  enter  upon  another  which  is 
altogether  strange  to  him,  and  in 
order  to  be  reconciled  to  which  he 
must  gradually  become  habituated. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Rab- 
bies  say,  "  during  the  first  twelve 
months  after  death  the  souls  of 
righteous  men  descend  and  ascend 
again"  (Talmud  tr.  Sabbath,  fo. 
152).  Their  meaning  is,  the  soul 
does  not  directly  and  at  once  be- 
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come  divested  of  those  corporeal 
attachments  to  which  it  is  accus- 
tomed. And  although  the  instant 
it  is  parted  from  the  body  the  soul 
no  longer  requires  the  aid  of  ma- 
terial senses,  by  means  of  which  it 
received  its  impressions  during  its 
earthly  state,  which  senses,  subject 
to  all  the  casualties  incidental  to 
human  life,  combined  with  the  frailty 
and  weakness  of  the  body,  to  en- 
cumber and  lessen  the  strength  of 
the  soul,  and  prevent  it  from  attain- 
ing perfection  j  although  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  soul  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  senses,  the  instant 
the  connexion  between  matter  and 
spirit  is  severed  in  death,  so  that  the 
obstacles  and  impediments  which 
the  former  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
latter  are  at  once  removed,  still  it  is 
painful  to  the  soul  to  abandon  its 
companion,  and  those  material  in- 
struments, to  the  use  of  which  it  is 
become  habituated.  For  as  long  as 
the  soul  is  united  with  the  body 
during  its  mortal  career,  it  finds  the 
aid  of  the  senses  indispensable,  they 
being  the  instruments  which  pro- 
duce the  impression  or  image  of 
material  things  on  the  spiritual  soul. 
By  their  aid  the  soul  comprehends 
the  minute  parts  of  any  material 
thing,  and  also  its  totality,  the  im 
pression  of  which  remains  and  is 
lasting,  while  that  of  the  parts  is 
transient  and  effaced.  For  of  the 
impression  produced  by  Reuben  and 
Simon,  all  that  remains  is,  that  both 
are  men  gifted  with  life  and  speech, 
like  the  whole  of  their  species  ;  but 
of  the  minute  parts  which  consti- 
tute the  man  Reuben  or  Simon,  no 
lasting  impression  remains  on  the 
mind,  unless  indeed  any  one  of 
those  minute  parts  be  so  singular 
or  distinguished  as  to  form  a  totality 
in  itself,  in  which  case  the  impres- 
sion produced  remains  not  as  being 
that  of  a  part,  but  of  a  totality. 
And  as  these  impressions  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  soul  during  its  stay 
in  the  body,  except  by  means  of 


the  material  senses,  but,  when  once 
produced,  are  lasting,  the  intellectual 
soul  resembles  a  man  who  has  five 
gates  to  his  house.  Through  these 
gates  are  brought  into  the  house 
whatsoever  is  necessary  for  nou- 
rishment, comfort,  and  ornament. 
What  is  brought  in  the  master  of 
the  house  distributes  in  the  differ- 
ent apartments,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, as  nourishment  to  the  lar- 
der, comfort  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  so  forth.  And  when  once  the 
house  is  quite  full,  so  that  nothing 
more  can  be  brought  in,  the  gates 
become  useless,  and  it  is  most  be- 
neficial to  the  master  of  the  house 
that  they  should  be  altogether 
closed,  as  that  would  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  accumulations  be- 
coming abstracted.  Such  is  like- 
wise the  case  of  man,  who  is  gifted 
with  five  senses,  by  means  of  which 
all  impressions  of  external  objects 
are  conveyed  to  his  soul,  which 
organizes  the  various  materials,  and 
distributes  them  to  the  faculties  or 
powers  of  which  it  is  possessed. 
Thus  the  power  of  imagination  re- 
ceives those  impressions  which  fall 
under  its  peculiar  province,  while 
the  power  of  reason  seizes  on  those 
other  impressions  and  perceptions 
which  are  consonant  to  its  nature  j 
separates  the  minute  particulars  of 
an  impression  from  its  totality,  re- 
tains the  latter  while  it  dismisses  the 
former,  and  distinguishes  that  which 
is  essential  from  that  which  is  acci- 
dental. But  when  the  soul  is  re- 
plete with  impressions  and  percep- 
tion, it  can  dispense  with  the  minis- 
try of  the  material  senses,  in  like 
manner  as  the  house,  when  full,  no 
longer  requires  that  the  gates  should 
be  kept  open.  And  as  in  the  latter 
instance  it  is  most  beneficial  that 
the  gates  should  be  closed,  so  in  the 
former  it  is  most  advantageous  to 
the  soul  to  renounce  its  connexion 
with  the  material  senses  ;  for  these 
are  only  instruments  adapted  to  the 
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serv;ce  of  the  soul  like  the  ship  or 
beast  of  burden  which  carries  the 
traveller  to  his  destination ;  but 
when  the  traveller  is  safely  arrived 
he  no  longer  stands  in  need  of  ship 
or  beast,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
become  troublesome  to  him,  and 
require  more  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion than  he  can  find  it  convenient 
or  agreeable  to  bestow  on  an  ob- 
ject which  is  no  longer  of  any  uti- 
lity to  him,  although  in  the  first 
instance  he  could  not  have  reached 
his  journey's  end  without  its  aid. 
So  likewise  the  soul,  when  it  is 
replete  with  such  impressions  as  it 
is  capable  of  receiving  through  the 
material  senses,  no  longer  stands  in 
need  of  their  aid  to  preserve  these 
impressions  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
connexion  becomes  burdensome  to 
the  soul  as  the  decay  of  the  senses 
operates  on  the  soul,  fatiguing  it 
and  impeding  its  progress  to  per- 
fection. For  absolute  intelligence 
is  pure,  perfect,  and  free  from  every 
admixture  of  or  connexion  with 
matter.  But  the  soul  cannot  arrive 
at  truth,  which  is  perfection,  so  long 
as  it  is  held  in  the  trammels  of  mat- 
ter. In  death,  however,  when  the 
union  of  spirit  with  matter  is  dis- 
solved,  the  soul  becomes  freed  from 
these  trammels,  and  resumes  its 
pristine  susceptibility  of  perfection 
and  purity,  which  hadbeen  suspended 
during  its  junction  with  matter. 
And  being  thus  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine state,  the  soul  again  becomes 
capable  of  attaching  itself  to  absolute 
intelligence,  with  which  it  then  bears 
a  close  affinity:  as  no  other  objects, 
save  those  which  are  similar  in  es- 
sence, can  ever  become  mutually 
attached. 

This  attachment  it  is  which  forms 
the  real,  perfect,  and  everlasting 
felicity  of  the  intellectual  soul.  But 
nevertheless,  the  parting  of  soul 
and  body  is  extremely  painful  to 
the  former,  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  state  of  existence  to  which  it  is 
habituated:  and,  as  we  have  already 


stated,  every  change  that  interferes 
with  man's  habits,  or  calls  him 
away  from  that  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed, becomes  painful  to  him 
in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  alteration  which 
is  to  be  wrought  in  his  habits. 
Accordingly  our  Rabbies  say,  "All 
the  days  of  the  poor  are  evil  days 
to  him,  even  sabbaths  and  festivals : 
as  Samuel  said,  '  the  first  effect  of 
change  is— cholic;'  meaning  that  the 
change  of  diet  in  which  the  poor 
man  indulges  on  the  holidays  is  pro- 
ductive of  illness,  (tr.  Bathra,  Jo. 
146).  So  that  every  departure 
from  habits  to  which  we  have  been 
long  accustomed,  and  which  are 
become  as  it  were  a  second  nature, 
is  painful  to  man.  Therefore  our 
Rabbies  represent  the  soul  as  rest- 
less, and  say,  that  during  the  first 
twelve  months  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  the  soul  hovers  about, 
ascending  and  descending,  but  that 
after  the  first  twelve  months  the  soul 
ascends  but  does  no  more  descend j 
to  denote  that  on  its  first  departing 
from  the  body,  the  soul  still  con- 
tinues addicted  to  a  connexion  and 
to  habits  to  which  it  has  long  been 
accustomed,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  finds  it  painful  to  abandon.  But 
that  after  a  time  it  not  only  be- 
comes reconciled  to  its  altered  state 
of  existence,  but  learns  to  appre- 
ciate the  felicity  to  which  it  is  des. 
tined. 

From  what  we  have  here  stated, 
the  wise  man  will  easily  compre- 
hend, that  so  far  from  death  being 
in  itself  either  painful  or  to  be 
dreaded,  it  ought  rather  to  be  wel- 
comed \vith  cheerfulness  and  hailed 
which  severs  that  junction.  He 
as  a  liberation  j  because  the  tram- 
mels imposed  on  the  intellectual 
soul,  through  its  junction  with  the 
material  body,  prevent  the  former 
from  enjoying  lasting  felicity,  which 
it  can  only  obtain  through  death, 
(the  wise  man)  will  likewise  know 
that  the  agony  which  the  soul 
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endures  at  parting  from  the  body, 
is  like  that  which  causes  the  child 
to  weep  when  first  ushered  into 
life  ;  arid  results  partly  from  pain 
at  being  removed  from  a  state  of 
existence  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, and  from  fenr  at  being 
obliged  to  enter  on  another  state  of 
existence  to  which  we  are  strangers, 
and  partly  because  we  are  not  able 
properly  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
which  are  to  accrue  unto  us  from 
the  change. 

But  what  is  narrated  in  holy 
writ  of  Moses  our  teacher  of  blessed 
memory,  and  of  other  pious  men 
who,  like  him,  were  loth  to  die,  does 
not  controvert  our  assertion  that 
death  ought  to  be  met  with  resig- 


nation and  fortitude.  For  these 
pious  men  knew  that  the  degree  of 
felicity  enjoyed  by  .the  soul  in  the 
life  to  come,  corresponds  with  the 
quaii tu in  of  virtue  practised  in  this 
life,  of  which  it  is  the  reward. 
They  therefore  wished  to  continue 
their  earthly  career  in  order  to  per- 
form more  virtuous  actions,  and 
enhance  their  heavenly  reward. 
But  their  unwillingness  to  die,  did 
not  by  any  means  proceed  from 
fear,  lest  the  transition  from  life  to 
death  was  one  from  actual  existence 
to  annihilation,  as  is  asserted  by 
those  mistaken  men  who  believe 
that  the  soul  perishes  with  the 
body. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  oiler  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.  t(  History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Briin.  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  125.) 


THIS  sect  is  never  mentioned, 
either  in  the  Talmud,  or  by  Jose- 
phus  and  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  name  of  Caraites,  although  it  is 
proved  that  it  existed  before  either 
of  these  works  were  written  or 


which  the  Caraites  are  fond  of 
claiming  as  their  own  (D^p'HV 
"  the  righteous"),  completely  to 
identify  the  two  sects  as  one.  And 
that  this  has  actually  been  done  be- 
comes evident  from  a  circumstance 


compiled.      The    reason   why    the    wnich  took  place  at  Constantinople 
Talmud  does  not  mention  them  is    jn  tke  sixteenth  century.    When  the 
in  the 


to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  this 
sect  oppose  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Pharisees,  and  do  not 
receive  but  very  few  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  observances  ;  and  even  of 
these  few  they  deny  the  divine  ori- 


Caraites  first  obtained  permission 
to  open  a  synagogue  in  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  adorn- 
ed the  building  with  an  inscription 
from  the  Psalms,  "  This  is  the  gate 
of  the  Lord,  into  which  (D^P'HV)  the 


gin  and    authority,  by  considering    r«  hteous  shali  enter"  (Psalm  cxviii. 
ctents. 


them  simply  as  human  enactments 
They  consequently  were  the  direct 
and  violent  opponents  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  system,  and  therefore  the 
Amoraim  retaliate  their  hostility  by 
classing  them  with  the  notorious 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  which  can 
the  more  easily  be  done,  as  it  only 
requires  the  elongation  of  a  1  (jod) 
into  a  1  (vau),  in  the  designation 


During  the  night,  a  Rabbini- 
cal Jew  found  means  to  alter  this 
inscription  by  elongating  the  first 
1  (jod)  in  the  word  D^p^T^  so 
that  it  read,  "  into  which  (Q 
the  Sadducees  shall  enter." 

The  fact  that  this  sect  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  name  Caraites  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
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affords  no  proof  against  their  being 
contemporary,  or  even  anterior,  to 
the  events  narrated  in  that  compi- 
lation :  as  the  expression  "lawyers," 
which  there  so  often  occurs,  can 
evidently  apply  to  no  other  sect 
than  the  Caraites,  the  rigid  adhe- 
rents of  the  written  law.  And  as 
these  lawyers  are  always  mentioned 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  it  is  evident  they 
cannot  have  belonged  to  either  of 
these  two  sects.  It  is  probable  they 
obtained  the  designation,  lawyers, 
because  their  studies  altogether  li- 
mited to  the  written  law,  whereas 
the  Pharisees  chiefly  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  traditions. 
Accordingly  the  name  D^^lp ' '  Ca- 
raites" denotes  "adherents  of  the 
written  text/'  or  textarians,  if  we 
may  use  such  a  word  :  and  they 

call  their  antagonists  D  v21p£, 
" Mekubalim,"  "adherents  of  the 
traditions,"  or  traditionarians. 

The  supposition  that,  by  the  law- 
yers mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Caraites  are  designated, 
obtains  additional  confirmation  from 
the  circumstance  narrated  by  Mark. 
Each  of  the  three  contending  sects 
proposes  a  question  in  accordance 
with  its  own  particular  opinions. 
The  Pharisees — probably  Gaulo- 
nites,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
any  other  Ruler  than  the  Deity  in 
accordance  with  the  theocracy  esta- 
blished by  the  law  of  Moses — ask, 
"  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  ?" 
The  Sadducees — who  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection— ask,  "A  woman  has  suc- 
cessively married  seven  brethren, 
each  of  whom  died  without  leaving 
any  children.  In  the  resurrection, 
when  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall 
she  be  of  them  ?"  The  scribes,  or 
lawyers — Caraites,  who  believe  in 
the  written  law  only,  and  reject  the 
traditions — ask,  "  Which  is  the  first 
commandment  of  all  in  the  law  ?" 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Caraites 


reject  the  traditions,  or  oral  law,  it 
is  not  intended  to  assert  that  they 
altogether  reject  every  tradition,  or 
exposition,  relating  to  the  com- 
mandments of  the  written  law.  On 
the  contrary,  they  sanction  and  re- 
ceive many  traditions  and  observ- 
ances derived  from  the  olden  time, 
and  upheld  by  the  authority  of  ver- 
bal transmission  j  but  they  deny 
the  doctiine  of  the  Rabbanites,  that 
the  oral  law  was  given  to  Moses  by 
the  Deity  at  Sinai,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  written  law  was  given. 
They,  the  Caraites,  consider  these 
traditions  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers,  as 
enactments  established  by  the  great 
teachers  of  the  nation,  in  accord- 
ance with  circumstances  and  the 
exigencies  of  their  times  :  and  that 
these  teachers  sought  to  gain  gene- 
ral sanction  for  their  enactments, 
by  adducing  quotations  from  holy 
writ  in  their  support.  But  they 
strenuously  object  to  receive  any 
additions  or  amplifications  of  the 
law  as  by  divine  authority  j  and 
particularly  such  as  are  designed  to 
alleviate  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law. 
They  rest  their  objections  on  the 
words  of  holy  writ :  "  All  that  I 
this  day  command  ye,  shall  ye  be 
careful  to  observe :  ye  shall  add 
nothing  thereto,  neither  shall  ye  di- 
minish therefrom"  (Deut.  iv.  2). 

The  Caraites,  however,  did  not 
always  continue  firm  in  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  : 
for  in  the  later  ages  they  have  sought 
to  mollify  the  rigour  of  the  law  in 
many  commandments,  to  which  their 
ancestors  tenaciously  adhered.  Thus, 
for  instance,  they  formerly  used  to 
obey  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  pro- 
hibited all  inter-marriage  between 
kindred,  however  remote  the  degree 
of  consanguinity,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  of  the  text:  "None  of 
you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near 
of  kin  to  him,"  &c.  (Levit.  xviii.  6.) 
Thence  it  became  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  two  persons  in  one 
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district  who  were  not,  in  some  re- 
mote degree,  related  to  each  other, 
or  who  could  legally  enter  into  a 
state  of  wedlock.  Therefore  R.  Jo- 
seph Hanoeh,  one  of  their  later 
teachers,  found  it  needful  to  qualify 
the  prohibition,  and  to  limit  it  to 
five  degrees  of  consanguinity,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  are  expressly 
enumerated  in  holy  writ.  The  oc- 
cidental Caraites  also  permit  them- 
selves to  use  a  candle  on  the  sab- 
bath day  which  has  been  lighted  be- 
fore the  festival  has  commenced, 
an  indulgence  which  the  oriental 
Caraites  do  not  presume  to  enjoy, 
as  they  adhere  to  the  rigid  letter  of 
the  text,  which  commands,  "  Ye 
shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your 
habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day" 
(Exod.  xxxv.  3). 

The  observances  instituted  by 
Esras  and  the  later  teachers,  and 
the  so  called  fences,  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  the  Caraites, 
been  adopted  by  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  because  they  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  j  but  that  in  the  times  of  two 
subsequent  teachers,  named  Sham- 
mai  and  Hillel,  the  first  schism  arose 
between  the  followers  of  these  men, 
each  of  whom  was  the  head  of  a 
different  school.  For  Shamrnai  was 
a  strict  adherent  to  the  literal  text 
of  the  law,  following  the  doctrines 
of  his  teachers  Shemaiah  and  R. 
Jehudah  ben  Bethera,  both  of  whom 
had  been  disciples  of  Joshua  ben 
Perachiah.  Hillel,  on  the  con- 
trary, adopted  the  traditions  which 
in  many  places  alleviated  the  rigour 
of  the  text,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  teacher  Abtalion,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  ben 
Shetach.  And  as  the  adherents  of 
the  last-mentioned  teacher  (Simon 
ben  Shetach,  who  was  brother-in- 
law  to  king  Janceus),  were  more 
numerous  than  those  of  his  anta- 
gonist Joshua  ben  Perachiah,  the 
opinions  and  enactments  of  Hillel 
were  sanctioned  by  a  great  majo- 


rity, and^declared  to  be  laws  binding 
on  the  whole  nation.  Hillel  and 
his  adherents  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  in  law  their  opinions  ought  to 
be  dominant,  because  holy  writ  de- 
clares that  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority ought  to  be  adopted  and 
sanctioned,  as  it  is  written,  "  incline 
towards  the  majority"  (Exod.  xxiii. 
2).  But  the  Caraites  maintain  that 
their  opponents  pervert  the  meaning 
of  holy  writ  by  tearing  this  passage 
from  its  context,  and  that  the  whole 
verse  reads  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil,  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to 
incline  after  many  to  wrest  judg- 
ment.'' They  go  on  to  say  that  if 
the  majority  ought  in  every  instance 
to  preponderate,  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  received  the  Mosaic  law, 
or  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  because  at  the  time 
they  did  so,  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  were  idolaters,  and  ad- 
dicted to  polytheism  ;  and  to  prove 
that  the  majority  mustnot  always  and 
of  necessity  prevail,  thev  quote  the 
words  of  holy  writ,  "  The  Lord  did 
not  set  his  love  upon  you  nor 
choose  you  because  you  were  more 
in  number  than  any  people,  for  you 
were  the  fewest  of  all  people" 
(Deut.  vii.  1). 

In  order  to  prove  to  what  degree 
the  adherents  of  Hillel  sought  to  sup- 
press the  opinions  of  Shamai,  and 
the  arrogance  with  which  they  vindi- 
cated the  rights  with  which,  as  they 
asserted,  their  majority  invested 
them,  the  following  anecdote  from 
the  Talmud  is  related  by  them  with 
some  emendations. 

"  One  day  when  R.  Gamaliel 
presided,  a  dispute  arose  between 
R.  Joshua,  a  disciple  of  Hillel  and 
R.  Eleazar*,  of  the  school  of  Sha- 

*  The  son  of  Hyrcanus,  respecting  whom 
the  Mishna  says,  "  If  all  the  sages  of  Israel 
were  in  one  scale,  and  R.  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Hyrcanus,  in  the  second  scale,  he  would 
outweigh  them  all."  (Mishna  tr.  Aboth. 
ch.  2).  He  is  there  however  declared  to  have 
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mai,  respecting  ovens  of  a  certain 
construction,  which  R.  Joshua  pro- 
hibited as  unclean,  but  the  use  of 
which  R.  Eleazar  permitted,  de- 
claring it  to  be  clean.  Although 
R.  Eleazar,  used  every  possible 
effort  to  confirm  and  establish  his 
opinion  through  citations  from  the 
Pentateuch,  his  opponents  were 
determined  to  suppress  the  doctrine 
of  his  school ;  and  therefore  the 
majority  decided  against  him.  R. 
Eleazar,  grieved  to  see  that  his 
sound  arguments  and  the  justice  of 
his  views  should  be  overpowered 
by  a  clamorous  majority,  implored 
the  decision  of  Providence,  which 
was  granted,  and  in  his  favour. 
But  although  many  signs  and  won- 
ders combined  to  prove  that  his 
decision  ought  to  be  adopted,  the 
majority  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  school  of  Shamai  should 
not  prevail.  Accordingly  all  the 
signs  in  his  favour  were  vain  and 
unavailing,  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority obtained  the  force  of  law, 
and  R.  Eleazar  himself  was  excom- 
municated, in  which  state  he  shortly 
afterwards  died. — Through  this  dis- 
pute R.  Eleazar  acquired  the  cog- 
nomen ^JDJ£%  a  Shamaite,  or  an 
adherent  of  the  school  of  Shamai. 

Such  is  the  Caraite  account  of 
this  dispute.  It  is  however  but  fair 
to  add,  that  this  account  is  not 
borne'  out  by  the  Talmud  (whence 
the  narrative  is  taken),  or  indeed 
supported  by  any  authority  what- 
ever. 

The  learned  Caraite,  R.  Elias 
Bishitzy,  in  his  book  PIC3D 
O^n1?^'  Matteh  Elohim,  records 
the  traditions  of  the  Caraites  in 

been  the  disciple  of  R.  Jochanan  ben  Sachai, 
who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Hillel:  so  that  the 
Caraite  version  of  the  dispute  is  evidently  fa- 
bricated.—ED. 


manner  following :  Moses,  on  Mount 
Sinai,  received  God's  holy  law,  which 
he  transmitted  to  Joshua,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Phinehas  and  the 
elders.  By  them  the  law  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  first  of  the  judges, 
Othniel,  whose  successors  were,  1. 
Ehud;  2.  Shamgar;  3.  The  prophet- 
ess Deborah ;  4.  Gideon  j  5.  Abi- 
melechj  6.Thola;  7.  Jair;  8.  Ibzan, 
whose  name  likewise  was  Boaz. 
He  transmitted  the  law  to  (9.)  Elon, 
by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to 
(10.)  Abdon,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Manoah.  He  transmitted  it  to  his 
son  Samson,  and  by  him  the  law 
was  transmitted  to  the  last  of  the 
judges,  Eli  the  high-priest. 

Samuel  the  prophet  received  the 
law  from  Eli,  and  transmitted  it  to 
king  David  and  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet. They  were  succeeded  by  the 
prophets  Ahijah  and  Jehu,  from 
whom  Elijah  the  prophet  received 
the  law,  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  prophets  Elisha,  Micaiah,  Oba- 
diah,  and  Jonah.  They  transmitted 
the  law  to  Jehoiada  the  high-priest, 
and  Habakkuk  the  prophet.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Zechariah  I.,  the 
high-priest  (the  son  of  Johoiada, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  temple 
during  the  reign  of  king  Joash, 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20—22),  and  by 
Hosea  the  prophet.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Amos  the  prophet,  from 
whom  Isaiah  the  prophet  received 
the  law,  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  prophet  Micah.  His  successor 
was  Joel,  from  whom  Nahum  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  the  law  to 
Zephaniah,  from  whom  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Jeremiah.  All  these  last- 
mentioned  were  prophets.  Jere- 
miah transmitted  the  law  to  his 
disciple  Baruch,  who  was  carried 
captive  to  Babvlon. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I.  ON  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

(Continued from  page  164.) 

HAVING  thus  placed  before  our 
readers  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Talmud  was  compiled, 
together  with  its  nature  and  ten- 
dency, and  having  pointed  out  to 
them  the  influence  which  that 
mighty  compilation  exercised  over 
the  Jews,  and  the  effects  which, 
owing  to  ill-directed  zeal  and  erro- 
neous impressions,  have  resulted 
from  that  influence,  which,  had  it 
been  confined  within  the  limits 
contemplated  by  the  sage  Tanaim, 
and  directed  according  to  their  in- 
tentions, must  have  placed  the  Jews 
very  high  on  the  scale  of  civilized 
nations  ;  having  done  this  as  con- 
cisely as  truth  and  the  object  of  our 
inquiry  permitted,  we  now  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  point  whence  we 
diverged,  and  resume  the  thread  of 
our  investigation. 

The  first  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury was  witness  to  one  of  those 
mighty  revolutions  in  the  moral 
world,  before  which  tenets,  hallow- 
ed by  the  superstition  of  ages— doc- 
trines that,  during  millenia,  have 
been  enthroned  in  undisturbed  sanc- 
tity— and  customs  that,  firmly-rooted 
in  long  usage,  become,  as  it  were, 
a  second  nature — are  alike  forced  to 
yield.  New-born  opinions,  with 
rapid  stride,  assume  the  ascendancy. 
Before  their  irresistible  impetuosity 
states  and  empires  are  crumbled  into 
dust,  while  nations,  scarcely  known, 
start  into  power  and  fame.  Inno- 
vation for  a  time  pervades  through- 
out every  institution  of  society  : 


whatever  is,  must  submit  to  refor- 
mation j  and  both  moral  and  social 
systems  receive  impressions  not  to 
be  effaced,  even  by  concussions  as 
violent  as  those  by  which  they  have 
been  produced,  and  hardly  yielding 
to  time,  that  most  silent,  though 
most  powerful,  of  all  reformers. 

Such  a  moral  revolution  was  pro- 
duced by  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca, 
the  prophet  of  Medina.  Artfully 
combining  tenets  and  traditions, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  with  the 
old-established  rites  and  remini- 
scences of  his  countrymen,  the 
Arabs,  he  founded  a  religious  sys- 
tem, which,  with  unequalled  ra- 
pidity, spread  over  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  And,  after  threat- 
ening to  impose  their  yoke  alike 
on  the  west  as  on  the  east — after 
having  for  centuries  been  a  source 
of  dread  and  of  anxiety  to  the 
mightiest  monarchs  of  Christendom, 
who  trembled  lest  the  combined 
power  of  Europe  might  not  with- 
stand the  sons  of  the  desert — after 
having,  in  a  rapid  career  of  victory 
and  conquess  verified  the  predic- 
tion of  the  angel  to  their  ancestress 
Hagar,  that  "  their  hand  would  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them*" — the  disciples 
of  the  prophet,  though  twelve  cen- 
turies are  elapsed,  still  lord  it  over 
a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
have  not  yet  been  expelled  from 
the  whole  of  their  conquests  in 
Europe. 

*  Genesis  xvi.  \f* 
c.  a 
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When  Mahomet  first  conceived 
the  mighty  project  which  was  to 
raise  him,  an  obscure  and  powerless 
adventurer,  into  a  lord  of  Asia,  and 
supposed  messenger  of  the  Deity,  he 
naturally  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Jews  as  the  instruments  most 
proper  to  promote  his  ambitious 
designs.  Numbers  of  them  dwelt 
'independent  and  respected  amidst 
the  tribes  of  Arabia.  They  held 
many  cities  and  castles,  and  were 
governed  by  Emirs  and  Sheiks, 
of  their  own  nation.  Still  greater 
numbers  resided  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
empires.  But  their  condition  in 
these  highly  civilized  countries  was 
very  different  from  tht;t  of  their 
more  fortunate  brethren,  who  shared 
the  land  and  hospitality  of  the  wild 
sons  of  Ishmael.  While  these  were 
free  and  honoured,  the  Jews  in  Per- 
sia and  throughout  the  Greek  do- 
minions were  enslaved  and  despised. 
However  much  at  variance  in  their 
religious  opinions,  there  was  one 
principle  in  which  both  Christians 
and  magi  could  cordially  agree  j 
namely,  the  duty  of  intolerance  and 
of  cruel  persecution  to  every  one 
who  did  not  embrace  their  respective 
creeds.  Two  haughty  and  fanatical 
monarchs  destroyed  the  peace  and 
happiness  which,  till  then,  the  Jews 
had  enjoyed  in  Persia.  Cavades 
and  Chosroes  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  being  contemporaries  and 
compeers  of  Recesuinde,  the  Goth, 
and  Justinian,  the  Greek.  The  un. 
fortunate  Hormisdas  III.  strove  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  Jew- 
ish subjects.  He  permitted  them 
to  re-open  their  schools  which 
Chosroes  I.  had  closed,  and  rein- 
stated their  Resh-gelutha  in  his 
functions.  But  his  reign  was  short 
and  unhappy.  Deposed  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  the  ill-fated  Hor- 
misdas expired  under  the  horrid 
tortures  inflicted  on  him  by  his  own 
son,  Chosroes  II.,  who  deprived  him 
of  life  by  bastinado.  The  paricide, 


not  less  fanatical  than  cruel,  raged 
against  his  Jewish  subjects  with 
unrelenting  fury  ;  and  driven  to  de- 
spair by  the  most  inhuman  persecu- 
tion, they  were  ready  to  hail,  and 
make  common  cause  with,  whoso- 
ever held  out  to  fchem  the  hopes  of 
safety  and  revenge. 

The  Jews,  scattered  throughout 
the  vast  dominions  of  the  Greek 
empire,  were  not  less  to  be  pitied 
than  their  Persian  brethren.  Mon- 
sters of  cruelty,  strangers  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  disgraced  the 
throne  of  Byzantium.  Justin  II., 
Tiberius  II.,  and  Phocas,  tyrants 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Their 
despotism  weighed  heavily  on  all 
their  subjects,  but  insupportable  so 
on  the  Jews.  Heraclius,  who  put 
the  usurper,  Phocas,  to  death,  and 
pursued  a  milder  system  of  govern- 
ment towards  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
exorably avaricious  and  cruel  against 
the  Jews.  They  were  plundered  by 
tax-gatherers,  persecuted  by  priests, 
oppressed  and  insulted  by  soldiers, 
who,  cowards  in  the  field  of  battle, 
were  heroes  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
defenceless  Jew.  His  wife  and 
daughters  were  victims  to  their  lust; 
while  the  scanty  remnant  of  his 
property,  which  had  escaped  the 
emperor's  tax-collector,  became  a 
prey  to  this  marauding  rapacious 
soldiery. 

Mahomet's  itinerant  profession, 
and  the  frequent  journeys  he  had 
made,  both  to  the  Persian  and  Greek 
dominions,  had  often  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  persecuted  sons 
of  Jacob.  He  knew  that  their  sa- 
cred books  held  out  to  them  the 
promise  of  a  deliverer,  who  would 
victoriously  re-establish  them  in 
the  laud  of  their  fathers,  and  de- 
fend their  liberty  and  rights.  He  also 
knew  that  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Ara- 
bia were  so  strongly  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  that  although 
they  were  unmolested,  powerful, 
free,  and  independent,  they  would 
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at  once  be  ready  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  their  brethren  and  of  the 
fated  leader,  who  was  to  restore 
Israel  to  its  inheritance.  His  pene- 
trating mind  saw  at  a  glance  the 
immense  advantages  he  would  gain, 
could  he  induce  the  Hebrews  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  chieftain,  to 
hail  him  as  the  promised  Messiah. 
Therefore  he,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  hailed  the  Jews  as  his 
friends  and  brethren,  descendants, 
like  himself,  of  the  great  patri- 
arch Abraham  ;  like  them  he  as- 
serted the  unity  of  the  Creator  j 
like  them  he  was  stamped  with  the 
indelible  seal  of  the  covenant.  He 
was  soon  surrounded  by  Jews : 
many  of  them  considered  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  not  a  few  embraced 
his  doctrines.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  too  clear-sighted  to  be 
duped  by  his  ill-supported  preten- 
sions. They  might  have  been 
willing  to  lend  their  aid  to  Maho- 
met, the  Arab  warrior,  leading  them 
to  battle  and  revenge  against  their 
cruel  persecutors,  the  Greeks  and 
magi.  But  Mahomet,  the  self- 
styled  messenger  of  the  Deity,  was, 
in  their  eyes,  clearly  an  impostor. 
They  could  not  and  would  not  re- 
nounce the  law  which  the  Lord  of 
the  universe  had  entrusted  to  their 
guardianship ;  and  receive  in  its 
stead  that  strange  compound  of 
eternal  truth  and  unblushing  fiction 
which  Mahomet  pretended  to  derive 
from  the  revelations  of  Gabriel. 
Rather  than  instal  the  Arabian  im- 
postor on  the  seat  of  Moses,  they 
preferred  to  forego  the  advantages 
they  might  have  gained  by  his  alli- 
ance. The  Jewish  tribes  of  Arabia 
loudly  proclaimed  his  imposture, 
and  boldly,  but  unsuccessfully,  strove 
to  oppose  his  career.  Though  van- 
quished in  battle,  they  still  resisted. 
Each  of  their  cities  and  castles  had 
to  be  besieged  before  they  would 
submit.  The  mighty  plans  of  Ma- 
homet were  suspended  j  the  friend- 
ship he  had  at  first  professed  for 


the  Jews  turned  into  hatred,  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  seduce 
them  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Although  victorious  in 
every  onslaught,  Mahomet  found 
their  subjugation  a  work  of  great 
difficulty;  their  unyielding  firmness 
for  some  time  engaged  his  utmost 
efforts.  And  when  at  length  his 
uninterrupted  good  fortune  over- 
came their  resistance,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  mighty  pro- 
jects with  which  his  ambitious  mind 
was  teeming,  he  died,  poisoned,  as 
it  is  said,  by  a  Jewess,  who  wished 
to  put  his  prophetic  powers  to  the 
test. 

The  caliphs,  his  successors,  at 
once  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers, 
pursuing  his  plans,  extended  alike 
their  conquests  and  their  creed. 
The  haughty  tyrant  of  Persia  lost 
his  crown  and  life  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  repulse  the  Arab  invaders. 
Egypt,  with  Syria  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Greeks  in  Asia, 
were  wrested  from  the  feeble 
and  astounded  Heraclius.  The  ca- 
liph Omar — who  in  a  short  reign  of 
ten  years  pulled  down  four  thou- 
sand temples  of  the  magi  and  chris- 
tians,  |built  1,400  mosques,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  east 
— entered  Jerusalem,  and  raised  a 
splendid  mosque  on  the  site  where 
formerly  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
had  been  sanctified  by  a  visible  sign 
of  the  divine  presence.  Wherever 
the  Arab  conquerors  raised  their 
war  cry,  the  same  conditions  were 
imposed  on  the  vanquished.  The 
coran,  tribute,  or  death,  were  the  al- 
ternatives offered  by  the  victor  sons 
of  the  desert.  The  Jews  hailed 
their  approach  as  a  deliverance. 
The  successors  of  Mahomet's  pow- 
er, the  heirs  to  his  imposture  and 
designs  of  conquest,  had  not  inhe- 
rited that  hatred  of  the  Jews  which 
in  him  arose  from  disappointment, 
and  was  nourished  by  their  scorn  and 
resistance.  The  caliphs  treated  the 
Jews  with  lenity.  Policy  as  well 
c  G  2 
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aa  Innate  equity  taught  them,  that 
the  Jews,  useful  as  auxiliaries,  might 
be  formidable  as  enemies  j  that  in- 
offensive men,  who  scrupulously 
performed  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, imposed  and  ratified  by  the 
caliphs  themselves,  were  entitled  to 
protection;  that  useful,  industrious, 
and  loyal  siibiects  were  entitled  to 
aid  arid  encouragement.  Even 
Abd-al-melec,  whose  avarice  was 
such  that  the  east,  with  all  its  trea- 
sures, could  not  satisfy  his  rapacity — 
whose  enmity  was  so  inveterate, 
that  he  would  not  be  praised  by  a 
poet  who  had  been  the  adherent  of 
a  hostile  party — even  he  extended 
his  justice  and  equity  alike  to  all 
his  subjects.  His  sense  of  equity 
allowed  him  not  by  force  to  de- 
prive the  Christians  at  Damascus  of 
a  church  which  they  refused  to  cede 
to  him,  and  of  which  he  left  them 
in  undisturbed  possession.  And  to 
the  Jews  his  justice  and  generosity 
restored  the  academies  and  posses- 
sions they  had  formerly  held  in  Per- 
sia, but  of  which  Cavaes  and  the 
two  Chosroes  had  stripped  them. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  the 
wild  Arabs  soon  begat  in  them  the 
want  of  civilization.  The  roving 
horseman  of  the  desert  was  become 
the  inhabitant  of  a  luxurious  city. 
The  rude  fanatic  of  Yemen  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  delicious  but 
enervating  climate  of  Syria.  The 
first  ardour  of  conquest  was  passed. 
The  caliphs,  securely  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Asia,  began  to  consider  sci- 


ence and  philosophy  as  pursuits  wor- 
thy of  their  attention.  They  looked 
around  for  instructors.  Learning 
and  learned  men  met  with  every  en- 
couragement at  court,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The 
learned  Jews  of  Sura,Nahardea  and 
Pumbeditha,  were  foremost  among 
those  to  whom  his  favour  was  ex- 
tended ;  for  who  among  all  his  sub- 
jects were  like  them,  able  to  unfold 
the  ample  page  of  knowledge,  in- 
scribing alike  with  the  profound 
lessons  of  Grecian  philosophy  and 
the  imperishable  lore  of  the  Rab- 
bies  ?  The  example  of  the  sove- 
reign was  copied  by  his  subjects. 
And  while  the  palace  of  Abd-al-me- 
lek,  Walid,  Soliman,  Omar,  Jesid, 
and  Hescham,  who  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  throne  of  the  prophet, 
was  open  to  the  learned  and  talent- 
ed Jews,  in  whose  society  and  con- 
versation they  delighted,  the  chief 
Emirs  and  officers  of  state,  emulat- 
ed the  liberal  principles  of  their 
sovereigns.  The  Jews,  throughout 
the  wide  dominions  of  the  caliphat, 
enjoyed  honour,  security,  and  con- 
sideration. Their  learning  and  aca- 
demies flourished.  Many  of  their 
brethren  held  offices  of  high  dignity 
and  trust  in  the  state,  and  their 
condition  was  altogether  the  reverse 
of  their  brethren,  who  groaned  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  west,  and  to  whom  we  now 
must  direct  our  attention. 


(7o  be  continued.) 


II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 
(Continued  from  page  218.)     2L 


THE  rule  of  the  Persians  was 
mild,  and  left  the  Hebrews  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  undisturbed 
activity.  Grateful  for  these  boun- 
ties, the  Israelites  kept  their  faith  to 
the  Persian  monarchs  during  the 
troublesome  times  of  Alexander's 


invasion,  and  the  memory  of  the 
good  treatment  they  had  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  Persians  was  still 
of  effect,  many  centuries  after  the 
annihilation  of  the  vast  power  of 
that  empire  which  Cyrus  had  found- 
ed. Christian  writers  have  animad- 
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verted  on  the  eagerness  with  which, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  seconded  the  power  of 
Chosroes  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Holy  Land  against  the  Greeks,  who 
then  lorded  it  over  Western  Asia, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  Pagan  has 
been  attributed  to  their  extreme 
hatred  against  the.  Christian  reli- 
gion j  but  the  difference  between 
the  religious  opinions  of  their  mas- 
ters was  probably  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  Jews,  who,  if  they  had 
no  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, certainly  abhorred  deeply 
the  worship  of  the  Magi.  A 
more  rational  reason  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  determination  to  help 
Chosroes  to  the  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. Of  all  people  the  Jews  are 
the  least  forgetful  of  the  past :  no 
other  nation  reveres  history  with  so 
much  religious  ardour  as  the  Israel- 
ites ;  the  names  of  their  benefactors 
ever  rest  on  their  lips  ;  they  teach 
their  children  to  bless  them,  and  in- 
clude them  in  all  their  thoughts. 
Events  which  amongst  other  people 
scarcely  survive  the  span  of  a  man's 
life,  are  by  this  nation  deposited  into 
the  hearts  of  the  living  generation 
for  a  bequest  unto  the  latest  pos- 
terity ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  man 
who  could  boast  of  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  Cyrus,  and  whose'  people 
lived  in  the  religion  of  that  libera- 
tor of  Israel,  could  confidently  reckon 
on  their  cordial  support.  Bitter  re- 
collections were  joined  to  the  Gre- 
cian name  in  Judea,  while  more 
pleasing  reminiscences  rendered  wel- 
come the  adorer  of  Mithra. 

Alexander  treated  the  Jews  with 
lenity,  but  after  his  death  the  land 
of  the  Israelites  became  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  ambitious  courts 
of  the  Ptolemees  and  the  Seleu- 
cidae.  In  312  Ptolemy  I.  sacked 
Jerusalem,  and  transplanted  many 
inhabitants  to  his  favourite  city 
Alexandria,  which  was  by  Jewish 
industry  soon  raised  to  the  eminent 
rank  it  maintained  during  so  many 


ages.  Strict  neutrality  proving  im- 
possible, the  Israelites  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Antiochus,  surnamed  Magnus, 
whom  they  seriously  supported  in 
his  enterprizes  against  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  whose  father,  the  cruel 
Philopator,  had  treated  the  Jews 
very  unkindly.  But  theirs  was  the 
lot  of  all  who  are  compelled  to  seek 
powerful  allies.  Too  weak  to  offer 
resistance  to  either  contending  party, 
they  were  trampled  on  by  both,  and 
at  last  fell  under  the  dire  oppression 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  grandson 
to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

If  the  cause  of  all  the  wars  into 
which  the  Hebrews  were  at  that 
time  involved,  and  which  they  car- 
ried on  so  gloriously,  be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
although  the  respect  for  their  re- 
ligious worship  served  as  a  mighty 
incentive  to  their  firmness  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  still  none  of  those 
conflicts  deserve  the  name  of  a  re- 
ligious war,  according  to  the  modern 
sense  of  that  term.  The  law  of 
Moses  includes  precepts  of  religious 
worship  as  well  as  instructions  for 
our  guidance  through  life,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  nation  :  to  pre- 
serve this  law  entire  and  uncorrupt, 
a  religious  establishment  was  ne- 
cessary, and  had  been  consolidated  $ 
but  the  worship  of  the  Hebrews 
was  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  poli- 
tical existence,  and  the  chief  safe- 
guard of  their  national  welfare. 
Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple were  never  strained  beyond  the 
attempt  at  regaining  the  territory 
which  had  been  lost  through  the 
chances  of  war,  and  shaking  off  the 
yoke  which  untoward  circumstances 
had  forced  upon  their  necks,  as  long 
as  this  sacred  safeguard  to  their  in- 
stitution remained  unmolested  j  but 
when  the  enemy  set  his  foot  on  this 
sanctum  of  their  constitution,  the 
long  dormant  feeling  of  wrong  was 
awakened,  and  worked  itself  up 
into  acts  of  unequalled  energy.  To 
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be  or  not  to  be,  was  the  only  alter- 
native left ;  and  when  this  fatal 
question  is  to  be  decided,  power 
loses  one  half  of  its  importance,  and 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  en- 
thusiasm. In  such  cases,  of  which 
the  Hebrews  have  unhappily  ex- 
perienced more  than  one  instance, 
the  people  of  Judea  rushed  fearlessly 
into  danger,  bent  on  victory  or  total 
annihilation.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  several  other  attempts  of  a  similar 
nature,  they  covered  themselves  with 
glory  when  they  entered  the  mortal 
tight  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
lord  of  Syria.  This  tyrant,  after 
having  satiated  his  rapacity  on  the 
smiling  lands  of  Palestine,  and 
tried  all  to  subvert  the  common- 
wealth, by  fomenting  intestine  divi- 
sions, attempted  to  introduce  the 
Greek  idolatry  into  Judea.  The 
resistance  of  the  Hebrews  excited 
him  to  more  strenuous  endeavours  } 
their  ill-timed  joy  at  the  false  report 
of  his  death  kindled  his  rage.  He 
inundated  the  country  with  blood, 
profaned  the  temple,  thrust  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  covenant  into  the 
flames,  and  compelled  the  Jews 
Avhom  the  sword  had  spared  to 
bring  sacrifices  to  his  strange  idols. 
Numbers  of  Israelites  preferred  death 
to  ignominy  \  and  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apocrypha,  the  seven 
brothers,  Maccabee,  and  their  mo- 
ther, who  heroically  died  on  the  rack 
rather  than  they  would  be  made  to 
relinquish  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Those  seven  brothers  however  have 
nothing  but  the  name,  in  common 
with  the  renowned  Maccabean 
princes  of  the  pontifical  house  of 
Asmonius,  whence  they  are  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Asrnoneans, 
whereas  they  received  the  surname 
Maccabee,  according  to  one  opinion, 
on  account  of  their  hardihood  in 
war,  from  the  word  Maccab,  a  ham- 
mer, but  agreeably  to  a  more  pre- 
valent opinion,  because  they  carried 
on  their  banners  the  inscription 
V'3"3"O*  Machabi,  being  the  ini- 
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is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord!"  The 
sire  of  this  heroic  race,  Matathias, 
answered  at  Modin,  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  to  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
summoned  the  town  to  submit, 
"And  if  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
yielded  to  Antiochus  we  should  still 
resist  him,  I,  my  five  sons,  and  my 
brothers."  Only  one  Jew,  base 
enough  to  faint  before  the  rack  with 
which  the  Syrian  threatened  the  ob- 
streperous, persuaded  his  brethren 
to  perform  the  sacrifices  demanded, 
and  laid  his  hands  on  a  victim. 
Matathias  perceived  the  extent  of 
evil  at  one  view,  and  seizing  his 
sword,  he  thrust  it  through  the 
apostate  Hebrew  in  presence  of  the 
Syrian  power,  and,  addressing  the 
Jewish  population,  "  Children  of 
Israel,  our  law  for  ever ;  every  man 
of  faith  follow  me!"  he  rushed 
upon  the  satellites  of  the  hostile 
commander,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
engaged  the  whole  people  of  Israel 
to  rise  in  defence  of  their  law  and 
their  country.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1 67,  before  the 
common  era,  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  became  all-powerful  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  stood  on 
the  point  of  treading  as  victors  the 
soil  of  Asia.  Matathias  dying  soon 
after,  his  third  son,  the  ornament  of 
Hebrew  story,  Judas  Maccabee, 
took  the  helm  of  affairs.  He  armed 
himself  like  a  giant,  and,  in  a  bloody- 
day,  defeated  the  Syrians,  slew  with 
his  own  hands  their  general  Apollo- 
nius,  and  tore  his  sword  from  his 
grasp,  to  use  it  upon  the  Syrians 
ever  after.  The  disproportion  in 
point  of  number  was  exceeding  great 
in  favour  of  Antiochus  ;  but  the  un- 
daunted Judas  taught  his  men  to 
despise  numbers,  and  to  rely  upon 
the  good  cause.  "  Fear  them  not," 
said  he  to  the  Jews  j  "  the  success 
of  arms  does  not  depend  on  the 
multitude  :  we  fight  for  our  lives 
and  our  laws.  Mark,  the  heavens 
will  aid  us  in  the  time  of  need" 
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(I  Mace.  iii.  21).  Antiochus  be- 
came sensible  of  the  energy  of  his 
enemy,  and  calculated  that  a  simul- 
taneous overwhelming  crush  of  the 
inconsiderable  foe  could  alone  save 
him  from  the  trouble  of  a  long 
pending  war,  and  the  prospect  of 
ultimate  defeat.  His  muster  of  meu 
and  arms  became  more  powerful ; 
innumerable  warriors  were  de- 
spatched from  all  the  provinces  of 
Syria  to  descend  upon  the  land  of 
the  Jordan  j  the  hearts  of  the  He- 
brews fainted  at  the  sight  of  such 
masses,  but  their  leader  remained 
firm.  Judas  unrolled  in  the  sight 
of  his  people  the  book  of  the  law, 
and  called  upon  them  to  prepare  for 
battle,  impressing  it  upon  them  that 
it  were  far  better  to  die,  arms  in 
hand,  than  to  witness  all  the  bitter 
evils  which  defeat  would  entail  on 
their  native  land,  than  to  see  their 
holy  places  polluted  by  the  hand  of 
the  strangers.  Accompanying  his 
words  by  deeds,  he  surprised  the 
enemy  by  rapid  marches,  carried  fire 
and  sword  into  the  hostile  camp, 
and  scoured  the  land  in  their  pre- 
sence. In  the  following  year  a 
fourth  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrians  ended  in  a  fourth  brilliant 
victory  achieved  by  Maccabee,  who 
now  succeeded  in  his  arduous  task 
of  setting  his  country  wholly  free 
from  any  dependance  on  a  foreign 
power.  He  purified  the  temple 
during  eight  days  (in  commemora- 
tion of  which  the  Jews  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  2000  years  after  the  event, 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Chanukah,  in 
the  month  of  Kislaw,  (corresponding 
generally  with  the  month  of  De- 
cember,) reorganised  the  state,  sur- 
rounded Sion  with  walls,  and  raised 
forts  on  the  most  important  points. 
Other  enemies  occupied  him  next; 
the  Idumeans,  Ammonites,  and  Ara- 
bians were  easily  defeated  and 
brought  into  subjection.  Never 
commanding  more  than  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men  at  a  time,  the  inde- 
fatigable captain  fought  and  van- 


quished the  foes  of  his  people  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  shades  of  the 
Lebanon  in  the  north,  and  on  the 
southern  frontier  facing  Idumea. 
Meanwhile  the  crown  of  Seleucus 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
youthful  Antiochus  Eupator,  Epi- 
phanes'  son.  Desire  of  revenge 
for  the  shame  his  father  had  earnt 
in  his  Jewish  wars,  impelled  the 
young  sovereign,  guided  by  the 
grandees  of  his  realm,  to  let  loose 
without  any  provocation,  the  terrors 
of  war  upon  the  fields  of  Judea. 
His  preparations  for  the  contest 
were  even  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  his  father  had  brought 
into  the  field  j  the  king  himself  at- 
tended the  army,  which  stood  under 
the  command  of  the  skilful  general 
and  regent  Lysias.  When  the  news 
reached  Jerusalem,  the  ethnarch,  for 
such  the  office  of  Judas  was  in  those 
troubulous  times,  summoned  the 
council  of  elders  to  have  it  decided 
by  common  consent,  whether  the 
enemy  should  be  awaited  behind  the 
safe  walls  of  the  forts,  or  whether 
it  was  better  calculated  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  that  the  Syrians 
should  be  boldly  faced  on  the  open 
field.  The  advice  of  Judas  was  for 
the  march,  and  he  prevailed.  "  Chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  said  he,  "  would 
you  hesitate  to  die  for  your  laws, 
your  temple,  your  city,  and  your 
commonwealth  ?"  But  the  chance 
of  war  was  this  time  against  the 
Hebrews.  After  having  chivalrously 
attacked  the  Syrian  camp,  and  caused 
great  havoc  amongst  the  invaders, 
the  superiority  of  the  hostile  masses 
forced  the  Hebrews  to  retreat.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Elea- 
zar  Maccabee,  cutting  his  way 
through  the  Syrian  ranks,  made  up 
to  a  richly  decorated  elephant, 
mounted,  as  he  wrongly  thought,  by 
the  king,  buried  his  sword  in  the 
animal's  flank,  and  expired  nnder 
the  vv eight  of  his  colossal  victim. 
The  enemy's  battle  was  posted  in  a 
most  favourable  manner.  Their 
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forces  covered  the  heights,  their  ele- 
phants loaded  with  turrets,  whence 
sharp-shooters  harrassed  the  He- 
brews with  their  arrows,  advanced 
into  the  plain  ;  each  elephant  was 
surrounded  with  500  horsemen  and 
1 000  foot  soldiers,  while  light  armed 
cavalry  flew  along  the  lines,  sound- 
ing the  trumpet  and  carrying  dis 
patches.  The  whole  vast  body 
moved  with  firmness  and  in  exquisite 
order.  When  the  sun  arose  and  shed 
his  lustre  on  their  furbished  bucklers 
and  coats  of  brass,  they  seemed  as 
warriors  all  on  fire  (  1  Mace.  vii.  1 8). 
Overpowered  by  immensely  superior 
numbers,  the  Jews  retreated  into 
their  strongholds.  Eupator  pressed 
Jerusalem  hard,  and  attacked  the 
town  with  engines,  that  poured  fire, 
hurled  stones,  javelins,  and  arrows, 
into  its  devoted  precincts  j  but  a  vi- 
olent change  in  the  affairs  of  Syria 
averted  the  impending  evil  from  Ju- 
dea.  The  king  offered  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation, which  they  accepted;  but 
scarcely  had  he  entered  the  fort  of 
Zion,  when  he  violated  his  conven- 
tion, by  dismantling  its  fortifica- 
tions. The  good  fortune  of  the 
victorious  king  of  Syria  was  howe- 
ver of  short  duration.  While  the 
bold  attempts  of  Mithradate  I., 
king  of  the  Partisans,  occupied  his 
cares  in  the  east,  Demetrius,  his 
brother,  who  had  been  confined  as 
an  hostage  at  Rome,  and  whose  ab- 
sence had  been  the  means  of  Eu- 
pater's  arriving  at  the  crown,  sud- 
denly escaped  from  Italy,  and  ap- 
peared at  Antiochus,  calling  his 
brother  to  a  bloody  account  for  his 
usurped  throne.  The  lives  of  An- 
tiochus and  his  captain  Lysias  paid 
for  the  short  lived  power  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  Demetrius  I.,  sur- 
named  Soter,  took  into  his  vigorous 
hands  the  helm  of  the  powerful 
Syrian  state.  A  creature  of  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  Alcinus,  a  Jew, 
who  sighed  for  the  pontificate, 
proved  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  his 


nation,  than  the  idolatrous  Syrian. 
Expelled  by  the  exertions  of  Judas 
from  the  Holy  Land,  he  and  his 
faction  neglected  no  means  of  ex- 
citing the  ambitious  and  intriguing 
Demetrius,  to  an  expedition  against 
the  Israelites.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  Syrian  king's  troops,  those 
degenerate  sons  of  Israel  re-entered 
as  enemies,  the  land  of  their  fa- 
thers, carrying  peace  on  their  lips 
and,  implacable  vengeance  in  their 
bosoms.  Despite  the  most  grati- 
fying promises,  their  fury  speedily 
transpired  in  deeds  of  blackest  atro- 
city. The  charge  brought  against 
the  traitors  by  the  Hebrew  patriots, 
is  a  praise- worthy  record  of  the 
loyally  and  good  faith  then  prevalent 
among  the  Jews :  the  ill-treated  peo- 
ple complained  :  "  these  men  are  de- 
vnid  of  truth  and  integrity,  for  they 
shrink  not  from  breaking  the  cove- 
nant, and  the  oaths  which  they  had 
sworn"(l  Mac.  vii.  18.) 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities 
the  Hebrew  hero  hastened  against 
the  power  of  Demetrius,  and  dis- 
comfits his  multitudes  at  the  first 
onset.  The  exasperated  ruler  of 
Syria  dispatched  the  famed  general 
Nicanor  to  try  again  the  chance  of 
war,  and  although  this  celebrated 
captain  did  not  think  it  below  the 
dignity  of  a  commander  of  the  pha- 
lanx to  stoop  to  base  and  treacher- 
ous stratagems,  he  won  nothing  by 
his  ruse  de  guerre ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Hebrews  and  the  valour  of 
their  leader  prevailed.  Nicanor  and 
his  army  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat, 
and  occasioned  the  institution  of  an 
annual  feast  among  the  Israelites, 
in  commemoration  of  this  highly 
important  victory.  The  power  of 
Syria,  however  impotent  hitherto 
against  the  liberty  of  Israel,  was  far 
from  being  broken  by  the  repeated 
victories  of  the  Asmonean  veteran, 
whereas  the  forces  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  during  the  last  five  years,  from 
166-lfil,  had  wasted  their  strength 
in  enterprizes  of  incredible  difficulty, 
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were  almost  exhausted.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  news  of  a  fresh 
campaign  having  been  resolved  up- 
on by  Demetrius,  determined  Judas 
to  obtain  the  alliance  of  the  Koman 
power;  but  ere  he  could  derive  any 
support  from  his  new  allies,  Bach- 
ides,  the  Syrian  general,  stood 
beard  to  beard  against  the  feeble 
band  of  Israel,  and  breathed  ven. 
geance  for  the  defeat  of  Nicanor 
and  his  countrymen.  Three  thou- 
sand men  composed  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Hebrew  ethnarch, 
and  this  small  number  dwindled  into 
800  men,  who  were  resolved  to  live 
and  die  by  their  chief,  but  urgingly 
prayed  him  to  retreat.  "  The  Lord 
forfend,  that  we  should  sully  our 


glorious  deeds  by  a  flight,"  was  his 
manly  reply;  "if  our  hour  has 
struck,  let  us  die  for  our  brethren  !" 
The  idea  of  retreat  vanished  before 
the  inspiring  address  of  their  cap- 
tain, and  a  glorious  death  was  the 
only  remaining  care  of  this  remnant 
of  the  Maccabean  army.  They 
sound  the  charge,  rush  furiously  upon 
the  dense  multitudes  of  the  enemy, 
and  have  already  forced  the  right 
wing  to  yield,  when  their  paucity  is 
discovered,  they  are  surrounded, 
overwhelmed,  and  die  to  the  last 
man,  the  death  of  patriots.  Among 
them  the  Viriathus,  the  Hernnan 
of  Hebrew  history,  the  immortal 
Judas  Maccabaeas. 

T.T. 
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III.  METAPHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  RABBIES. 

Sepher  Ikkarim  :  "  THE  BOOK  OF  PRINCIPLES  :"  BY  R.  JOSEPH  ALBO. 
(Continued  from  page  189.) 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

AFTER  the  foregoing  remarks,  it 
next  behoves  us  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  either  reward  or 
punishment  can  be  bestowed  on  the 
soul  in  the  world  to  come.  This 
we  must  do  with  respect  to  both 
opinions  on  this  subject  which  we 
have  adduced;  namely,  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  soul  does  not 
receive  its  guerdon  independent  of 
the  body  ;  and  of  those  who,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  the  soul 
is  self-existing,  and  has  no  depend- 
ance  on  the  body  after  death.* 

Accordingly  we  proceed  to  say  : 
with  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  real  re- 
ward of  a  future  state  is  bestowed 
on  body  and  soul  together,  inasmuch 
as  they^believe  that  the  soul  has  no 
tenement  or  existence  except  in  the 
body,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
material  body  is  an  indispensable 
vessel,  or  instrument,  of  the  soul, 
by  which  it  (the  soul)  is  placed  in 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  pp  171,  187. 


being,  and  enabled  to  perform  the 
commandments  and  obey  the  will  of 
its  Creator  ;  inasmuch  as  they  be- 
lieve this,  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence resulting  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  divine  justice,  that  the  De- 
ity should  bestow  on  the  body  as 
well  as  on  the  soul  the  reward  due 
to  their  joint  efforts  and  sufferings 
in  devoted  obedience  to  His  holy 
law  and  service.  This  reward  they 
place  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  when  man  will  become  per- 
fect, and  exist  in  everlasting  union  of 
soul  and  body ;  a  state  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  is  to  be  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  Creator  causing  the  mate- 
rial body  to  rarefy  until  it  evaporates, 
and  becomes  transmuted  into  a  sub- 
tile and  lasting  ether,  or  indissoluble 
element,  similar  to  the  heavenly  hosts. 
So  that  soul  and  body  will,  together, 
enjoy  existence  without  end,  like  unto 
the  celestial  luminaries  which  are 
formed  by  intelligence,  united  with 
matter  in  a  durable  or  imperishable 
body.  But  if  such  be  the  reward 
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which  the  divine  justice  bestows  on 
the  good,  it  follows  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  bad  must  be 
of  a  corresponding  degree,  namely, 
durable  and  endless  :  for  which 
purpose  the  material  body  must  un- 
dergo such  a  change  as  to  enable 
it  to  endure  the  violent  and  unceas- 
ing pains  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
And  those  who  uphold  this  opinion 
support  it  by  quoting  from  the  sa- 
cred scriptures,  "  A  land  of  dark- 
ness as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death  without  any  order," 
&c.  (Job  x.  22).  Job,  they  say, 
here  alludes  to  D^jTJf  Ge-hinorn 
(the  place  of  punishment  for  de- 
parted souls),  which  he  calls  the 
shadow  of  death,  but  not  death  it- 
self} thereby  to  intimate  that  the 
wicked  are  not,  as  it  were,  dead, 
perished,  without  feeling,  or  con- 
sciousness ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  still  preserve  strength  to 
endure  their  sufferings,  and  life  to 
feel  their  pains. 

With  reference  to  the  second 
opinion  j  namely,  that  the  soul  is 
self-existing  and  independent  of  the 
material  body  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  separated  by  death,  so  that 
both  the  reward  and  the  punish- 
ments of  a  future  state  are  bestowed 
on  the  soul  only,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  explain  how  any  punish- 
ment can  at  all  be  inflicted  on  an 
immaterial  spiritual  intelligence. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  examin- 
ing the  predilection  of  spiritual  in- 
telligences. The  soul,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  through  death, 
languishes  and  longs  to  do  that 
which  is  part  of  its  nature  as  a  spi- 
ritual intelligence  ;  namely,  to  adore 
the  Creator.  It  also  has  a  longing 
towards  that,  to  which  it  has  become 
accustomed  during  its  connexion 
with  the  material  body.  Therefore, 
the  soul  of  the  good  and  virtuous 
man,  whose  intention  and  desire 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  earthly 
career  was  to  worship  and  obey  the 
Deity,  and  who  is  accustomed  to 


good  and  pious  actions,  does  not 
lose  that  intention  when  it  is  separa- 
ted from  the  body  ;  but  this  inten- 
tion continues  in  force  until  the 
soul,  in  which  it  dwells,  joins  the 
separate  intelligences  in  pure  and 
perfect  contemplation  of  the  Deity, 
in  accordance  with  that  adoration 
which  it  had  been  accustomed %  to 
yield  in  its  mortal  envelope,  but  of 
an  infinitely  more  pure  and  perfect 
nature.  To  this  difference  of  purity 
and  perfection  between  man's  wor- 
ship on  earth,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  soul  in  an  after  state, 
the  wise  king  Solomon  alludes  when 
he  says  :  "  But  the  part  of  the  just 
is  as  the  dawn  that  continues  to 
shine  until  the  perfect  day"  (Prov. 
iv.  IS).  As  the  dawn  which  pre- 
cedes the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 
sheds  its  brightness  over  the  parting 
night,  is  succeeded  by  the  glorious 
orb  of  day,  so  likewise  the  fixed 
intention  of  the  righteous  to  obey 
the  will  of  their  Creator,  illumin- 
ing the  night  which  obscures  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  does  not  aban- 
don them  after  death,  until  they  are 
admitted  to  that  fulness  of  perfec- 
tion and  purity  which  holy  writ  in- 
dicates, under  the  emblem  of  perfect 
day.  And  though  the  dawn  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  sun,  in- 
asmuch as  both  are  bright  and  shin- 
ing j  so  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  formed  by  the  greater  de- 
gree of  power  and  perfection  :  so 
likewise  the  intention  of  the  mortal 
man,  and  that  of  the  immortal  soul, 
separated  from  the  body,  are  of  the 
same  kind ;  namely,  to  adore  and 
love  the  Deity ;  and  the  sole  differ- 
ence is  formed  by  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  over  the  former. 

If  the  soul,  during  its  connexion 
with  the  body,  has  been  occupied 
with  reflections  on  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and  has  de- 
voted its  reasoning  and  other  facul- 
ties to  obey  his  will,  it  enjoys,  when 
separated  from  the  body,  a  high 
and  indescribable  degree  of  rapture 
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and  delight  at  finding  that  the  ideas 
it  has  formed  are,  in  however  in- 
ferior a  degree,  in  accordance  with 
truth.  For  the  reflections  and  con- 
templations in  which  the  soul  in- 
dulges during  its  abode  on  earth  are 
like  a  dream  j  and  as  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  enjoyed  in  a  dream 
vex  and  grieve  man  when  he  awakes 
and  finds  himself  disappointed,  so 
likewise  the  soul  is  grieved  and  dis- 
appointed when  it  finds  that  the 
reflections  it  has  adopted  respecting 
the  life  to  come  are  not  in  accord  - 
ance  with  what  it  discovers  to  be 
true  after  its  separation  from  the 
body;  but  if  those  reflections  accord 
with  that  discovery,  the  soul  is  de- 
lighted, and  enjoys  the  highest  de- 
gree of  happiness.  In  this  the  soul 
resembles  a  man  who,  travelling 
through  a  desert,  parched  and  ex- 
hausted with  thirst,  falls  asleep  and 
dreams  that  he  is  near  a  fountain, 
refresing  his  limbs  and  drinking  the 
delicious  beverage.  If  that  man 
suddenly  awakes  and  finds  himself 
still  in  the  naked  and  dry  desert,  his 
actual  sufferings  become  enhanced 
by  the  recollection  of  his  fancied 
.  enjoyments,  and  the  contrast  is  ren- 
dered more  painfully  glaring  by 
disappointment.  But  if,  when  he 
awakes,  he  was  suddenly  to  find 
such  a  fountain  near  him,  and  the 
ideal  pleasures  of  his  dream  realised, 
and  even  surpassed  by  his  actual  en- 
joyment, that  enjoyment  would  be- 
come heightened  and  enhanced  by 
the  recollection  of  his  dream  which 
had  given  him  a  foretaste  of  what 
he  was  to  expect.  The  pleasures 
of  imagination  and  contemplation 
heightened  and  rendered  more  pre- 
cious by  reality,  are  alluded  to  by 
the  Psalmist,  when  speaking  of  the 
return  of  the  captives  to  Zion,  he 
exclaims,  "  When  the  Lord  turned 
again  the  captivity  of  Zion  we  were 
like  them  that  dreamed.  Then  was 
our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and 
our  tongue  with  singing,"  &c.  (Ps. 
cxxvi.  1,  2).  The  meaning  is,  the 


happiness  which  we  anticipated  from 
returning  to  Zion  has  been  con- 
firmed and  surpassed  by  the  reality, 
so  that  we  resemble  those  who  hav- 
ing dreamt  that  they  were  enjoying 
the  highest  pleasures,  awake  to  find 
their  dream  unexpectedly  true.  Their 
mouth  is  filled  with  gladness,  and 
their  actual  bliss  is  enhanced  by  their 
dream,  which  had  given  them  a  fore- 
taste of  what  awaited  them. 

When  thus  the  soul  during  its 
connexion  with  the  body  has  de- 
voted itself  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  the  Deity,  and  has  sought 
its  greatest  delight  in  obeying  his 
commandments  to  practise  virtue 
and  piety  ;  when  the  soul  has  thus 
accustomed  itself  to  what  is  good, 
it  will  enjoy  the  highest  felicity  and 
delight  in  the  spiritual  world  when 
it  finds  that  the  blessed  angels  and 
heavenly  hosts  derive  their  felicity 
and  perfection  from  performing 
those  very  acts  to  which  it,  the 
soul,  has  accustomed  itself,  namely, 
in  being  altogether  devoted  to  obey 
the  will  of  God,  as  we  have  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
our  third  division.  A  simile  to  this 
state  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come 
may  be  found  in  a  man  who  has 
heard  that  beyond  seas  there  lives  a 
king,  mighty  and  majestic,  who 
loves  virtue  and  justice,  in  whose 
presence  no  flatterer  or  hypocrite 
is  ever  admitted;  that  this  king 
has  numberless  servants,  who  all 
stand  before  him  in  great  splendour, 
whose  delight  it  is  to  proclaim  the 
glories  of  their  sovereign,  whose 
commands  they  obey  with  the  great- 
est reverence  and  veneration.  That 
all  men  are  hereafter  to  appear  be- 
fore this  mighty  ruler,  in  order  to 
render  him  an  account  of  whatso- 
ever they  have  done.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  that 
man's  heart  and  mind  is  filled  with 
the  determination  to  do  what  is 
right  and  just,  to  be  loyal  and  obe- 
dient to  the  king,  punctually  to  per- 
form his  behests,  and  tQ  devote  his 
H  H  2 
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best  attention  to  discover  the  ser- 
vice which  be  most  acceptable  to, 
or  the  action  which  find  the  greatest 
favour  before,  this  dread  sovereign. 
Thus  he  devotes  his  whole  life  and 
his  best  powers  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  When  at  length  the  time 
arrives  that  he,  in  his  turn,  appears 
in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign, 
he  feels  an  indescribable  joy  when 
he  beholds  the  excellent  Majesty, 
the  transcendant  splendour,  and  the 
unparalleled  glory  of  the  illustrious 
Sovereign,  all  his  servants  standing 
before  him  in  the  manner  he  had 
heard  described  unto  him.  The 
King  graciously  vouchsafes  to  re- 
ceive this  his  faithful  servant  with 
kindness  and  condescension,  for 
well  he  knows  that  this  man  had 
been  actuated  by  o.ie  motive  only 
in  his  devotion  j  namely,  love  and 
veneration  for  the  great  Monarch 
whom  he  knew  only  by  hearsay. 
Well  he  knew  that  such  pure  devo- 
tion is  more  meritorious,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  more  highly  prized 
than  the  service  of  him  who  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  King's  power 
and  inclination  bountifully  to  re- 


ward his  servants.  Accordingly, 
the  King  places  this  faithful  servant 
in  immediate  attendance  on  his  own 
royal  presence,  because  he  loves 
that  which  is  equitable  and  just. 
Such,  as  we  have  fully  explained  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  our  second 
division,  is  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  by  the  virtuous  believer, 
whose  faith  is  founded  on  the  will 
of  God,  as  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  fathers.  Of  such  a  believer  our 
Rabbies  say  :  "In  the  life  to  come 
there  is  no  material  or  corporeal  en- 
joyments of  any  kind,  but  the  righ- 
teous repose  with  their  crowns  on 
their  heads,  and  delight  in  the  ema- 
nation of  the  Deity"  (Talmud  tr. 
Barachoth,  fo.  18).  Their  expres- 
sion is  not  "the  wise,"  but  "  the 
rtghteous  ;"  thereby  to  indicate  the 
pious  believer.  And  they  speak  of 
his  delight  in  the  emanation  of  the 
Deity  to  indicate  the  species  of  fe- 
licity which  awaits  the  virtuous  man 
in  the  life  to  come  j  a  felicity  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  rea- 
son to  conceive,  or  of  human  lan- 
guage to  express. 


(7"o  be  continued.} 
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BARUCH,  the  disciple  of  Jere- 
miah, transmitted  the  law  to  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  from  whom  it  was 
received  by  Esra  and  his  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  composed  of  120  illus- 
trious men,  and  of  which  the  three 
last  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi  were  members.  This 
Sanhedrin  enacted  various  precau- 
tionary laws  and  restrictions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  These  enactments  they 
called  Q^jPp,  "  fences,"  and 


transmitted*  to  the  high-priest 
Simon  the  Just,  from  whom  they 
were  received  by  his  disciple  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the 
Caraites  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  law  from  Moses  until  Esras. 
They  surely  cannot  mean  the  written  law,  of 
which  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  obtain  a 
copy,  and  which  therefore  required  no  trans- 
mission. And  traditions  orally  transmitted 
by  Moses  they  reject ;  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  the  reason  why  the 
Caraites  adopt  any  chain  of  transmission. 
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This  Antigonus  taught  that  man 
should  serve  the  Deity  not  from  a 
dread  of  punishment  or  hope  of 
reward,  but  solely  out  of  love;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  man  ought  to 
practise  virtue  for  its  own  sake. 
This  sublime  maxim  he  expressed 
in  the  then  usual  and  sententious 
manner,  "  Be  ye  not  like  servants 
who  serve  their  master  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  recompense,  but  be 
ye  like  servants  who  wait  upon  their 
Lord  without  stipulating  for  or  ex- 
pecting any  reward;  and  let  the  fear 
of  Heaven  be  upon  ye."  This 
maxim  was,  as  is  well  known,  mis- 
understood by  Antigonus's  disciples, 
Zadock  and  Baithos,  who  deduced 
from  it  the  doctrine,  that  existence 
was  confined  to  this  life  only  from 
which  man  passed  into  annihilation, 
and  that  consequently  he  had  no- 
thing to  hope  or  to  fear,  no  reward 
or  punishment  to  expect  after  death. 
Accordingly  they  denied  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  spread  their  heresy, 
gained  followers  and  adherents,  and 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

As  these  two  disciples  thus  be- 
came schismatics,  their  teacher  An- 
tigonus  discarded  them,  and  trans- 
mitted the  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Simon  the  Just  to  Joseph 
the  son  of  Joezer,  and  to  Joseph  the 
son  of  Jochanari.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Nithai  the  Arbelite,  arid 
Joshua  the  son  of  Perachiah,  from 
whom  Jehudah  the  son  of  Tabbai, 
and  Simon  the  son  of  Shebach  re- 
ceived the  law. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  these  two 
teachers  that  dissensions  first  arose 
between  the  Caraites  and  the  Rab- 
binitesj  that  is  to  say,  between 
those  who  adhered  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  written  law,  and  those 
who  adopted  a  verbal  exposition 
delivered  by  the  Deity  to  Moses 
along  with  the  written  law,  and  sub- 
sequently transmitted  by  tradition. 
For  Simon  the  son  of  Shetach,  as 
the  Caraites  assert,  allowed  himself 


many  innovations,  expounded  the 
precepts  of  the  law  in  a  manner 
which  the  literal  sense  did  not 
sanction;  and  in  order  to  support 
his  own  views  and  opinions,  he 
alleged  that  his  expositions  were 
those  which  the  Deity  had  imparted 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  with  the 
written  law,  and  which  had  been 
orally  transmitted  to  the  teachers 
in  Israel. 

The  history  of  these  dissensions, 
and  the  consequent  schism  and  se- 
paration*, the  Caraites  relate  in 
manner  following  : — After  King 
John  Hyrcanus  had  destroyed  the 
temple  of  the  Samaritans  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  he  invited  all  the  sages  of 
Israel  to  a  festive  meal.  When  the 
mirth  and  rejoicing  had  reached  its 
height,  the  king,  addressing  his  as- 
sembled guests,  appealed  to  then), 
and  inquired  whether  they  had  ever 
seen  or  known  him  do  any  thing 
improper  or  unlawful  ?  All  replied 
that  they  had  never  seen  or  known 
the  king  transgress  the  law  in  any 
one  respect ;  and  his  praises  were 
proclaimed  by  the  guests  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  at  which  he 
became  grealy  delighted.  But  one  of 
the  guests,  whose  name  was  Eleazar, 
did  not  join  in  the  general  acclama- 
tion, but  said  to  the  king,  "  If  thou 
desirest  in  all  things  to  obey  the 
law,  thou  must  be  content  with  the 
royal  crown,  and  renounce  the  high- 
priestly  office ;  f  jr  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
thy  ancestress  was  a  prisoner  among 

*  The  Caraites  use  these  expressions  to- 
wards the  Rahbinites,  whom  they  consider 
as  dissenters  from  themselves,  who  are  the 
true  and  real  stem  of  believers  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  This  they  prove,  because  the  appel- 
lation Pharisee  is  derived  from  the  root 
tinQ,  to  separate  or  part.  And  as  the  Rab- 
binites  themselves  in  the  Talmud  establish 
the  maxim  that  UM3  N3V1O  U^IDil  VD»  it 
is  always  the  minority  which  separates  or 
dissents  from  the  majority ;  the  Caraites 
thence  infer  that  their  sect,  composed  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  formed  a  vast  majority, 
whereas  the  Pharisees  as  dissenters  formed 
the  minority, 
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the  heathen.  Thy  priestly  descent 
is  therefore  dubious,  and  thou  as  a 
y?n>  desecrated  person,  art  not  by 
law  entitled  to  be  high-priest." 
John  Hyrcanus,  who,  upwards  of 
forty  years,  had  united  both  digni- 
ties (the  royal  and  sacerdotal)  in  his 
own  person,  became  greatly  enraged 
at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  his 
family  and  to  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  sages  of  Israel ;  but 
his  wrath  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  found  that  among  all  his  learned 
guests  not  one  stood  forth  to  refute 
the  aspersion,  or  to  silence  the 
calumniator.  Construing  their  si- 
lence into  an  approval  of  what 
Eleazar  had  said,  and  considering 
their  conduct  and  his  as  a  premedi- 
tated insult,  the  furious  monarch 
caused  the  sages  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  Eleazar  to  be  burnt  alive.  This 
melancholy  occurrence  caused  great 
rancour  and  ill-will  between  the 
sages  and  the  royal  family  of  the 
Maccabees. 

Some  years  afterwards,  as  Alex- 
ander Janeus,  the  third  son  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (who  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brothers,  Aristobulus  and 
Antigonus,  succeeded  his  father  both 
as  king  and  high-priest),  was  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  his  sacerdo- 
tal office  in  the  temple  on  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  a  licentious  young 
Pharisee  threw  an  JV1J1J$  (citron) 
towards  the  altar,  which  struck  the 
king  on  the  forehead.  The  king 
commanded  that  the  culprit  should 
be  seized  and  punished,  but  the 
members  of  his  sect  protected  him. 
An  altercation  ensued  between  the 
Pharisees  and  the  king's  officers,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  former  re- 
newed the  accusation  of  Eleazar, 
and  taxed  the  king  with  being  of 
dubious  parentage,  his  mother  hav- 
ing been  a  prisoner  among  the 
heathens.  From  words  the  Pha- 
risees, proceeded  to  violence,  were 
charged  by  the  king's  guards,  and 
6000  of  the  former  were  slain  in 
the  riot. 


The  consequence  of  this  encoun- 
ter were  open  rebellion  of  all  the 
Pharisees.  They  renounced  their  al- 
legiance and  sought  to  dethrone  the 
king,  who,  having  taken  an  invin- 
cible dislike  to  them,  sought  to  ex- 
terminate their  sect,  and  caused  800 
to  be  crucified  in  one  day.  During 
these  bloody  contests  all  the  sages 
were  put  to  death,  as  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Pharisee  sect ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  relates,  as  an  instance  of 
inveterate  and  irreconcilable  hatred 
which  the  Pharisees  entertained  to- 
wards Janeus,  that  when  the  king 
had  been  defeated  and  lost  his  whole 
army  in  a  battle  against  the  Ara- 
bians, he  sought  to  negociate  with 
the  revolted  Pharisees,  and  directed 
his  messenger  to  inquire  on  what 
terms  they  would  consent  to  grant 
him  peace.  "  His  death  is  the  only 
condition  of  peace,"  was  the  reply 
he  received  from  his  fierce  enemies. 

Of  all  the  Pharisee  teachers  and 
sages  none  escaped  the  king's  ven- 
geance except  Simon  the  son  of 
Shetach,  to  whose  sister  Janeus  was 
married.  He  found  means  to  es- 
cape into  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  and  adopted  many 
mystical  expositions  of  holy  writ 
from  the  sects  of  the  Essenes  and 
Helenists.  At  length  the  prayers 
and  intercession  of  the  queen  his 
sister  prevailed,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
he,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Caraites,  propagated  the  expositions 
and  doctrines  which  he  had  adopted 
in  Egypt,  and  from  which  he  de- 
rived various  precepts  and  laws ; 
and  in  order  to  give  the  sanction  of 
greater  authority  to  his  enactments, 
he  pretended  that  they  were  revela- 
tions of  the  Deity  to  Moses  at  Sinai, 
which  had  been  verbally  transmitted 
from  teacher  to  teacher,  and  of 
which,  as  the  sole  surviving  reci- 
pient, was  alone  the  depositary. 

Such    is   the   charge    which    the 
Caraites  bring  against  this  celebrated 
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Tanai,  who  ranks  high  in  the  an- 
nals of  Cabballah.  We  must  how- 
ever not  forget  that  their  tenets 
arid  firm  determination  to  reject  the 
verbal  law,  require  that  they  should 
fix  upon  some  precise  period  when 
that  law  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Jews  ;  nor  can  they  (the  Ca- 
raites)  find  any  period  of  time  better 
suited  to  their  purpose  than  when 
Simon  the  son  of  Shetach  stood 
alone  the  sole  survivor  of  the  teach- 
ers in  Israel ;  the  sage  to  whom  the 
law,  with  all  its  traditions  and  com- 
mentaries, had  been  transmitted  by 
his  predecessor,  the  chief  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  Nithai  the  Arbelite. 
Were  the  Caraites  to  assert  that 
any  other  teacher  had  claimed  divine 
authority  for  his  own  precepts,  by 
pretending  that  these  were  tradi- 
tions received  from  Moses  and  Sinai, 
and  that  the  pretension  had  been 
adopted  by  the  people,  the  assertion 
would  appear  incredible,  because  all 
the  contemporary  teachers  and  sages 
in  Israel  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
sanctioned  such  pretensions,  or  been 
parties  to  such  a  scheme  ;  and  the 
opposition  of  any  number  of  sages, 
or  even  of  one  or  two  men  of  ac- 
knowledged piety  and  erudition, 
must  have  proved  fatal  to  such  an 
undertaking.  But  when  the  Ca- 
yaites  fix  upon  Simon  the  son  of 
Shetach,  they  remove  the  obstacle 
which  the  opposition  of  the  other 
teachers  offer  to  the  credibility  of 
their  assertion,  as  he  \vas  the  only 
survivor  who  escaped  the  general 
carnage  of  his  fellow-teachers  ;  and 
there  was  no  one  after  his  return 
possessed  of  sufficient  authority  to 
gainsay  him.  And  as  the  Caraites 
are  aware  of  the  weight  which  this 
fact  lends  to  their  accusation,  it 
behoves  us  to  be  very  careful  ere  we 
give  ear,  on  the  unsupported  autho- 
rity of  interested  witnesses,  to  a 
charge  not  only  affecting  the  moral 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Tanaim,  but  related  under  cir- 


cumstances which  the  Talmud  alto- 
gether contradicts. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  treatise 
Berachoth,  fo.  18,  the  cause  why 
Simon,  the  son  of  Shetach,  fled  into 
Egypt  is  stated  to  have  been  very 
different  from  that  assigned  by  (he 
Caraites.  There  it  is  said,  that  "  In 
the  days  of  Janeus,  the  king,  and 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  Shetach,  there 
happened  to  be,  at  one  time,  three 
hundred  Nazirites,  each  of  whom, 
at  the  completion  of  his  vow,  had 
to  bring  three  sacrifices ;  so  that 
together  they  wanted  nine  hundred 
beasts.  As  all  these  Nazirites  were 
poor,  and  did  not  possess  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  animals  they 
wanted.  Simon,  the  son  of  Shetach, 
proposed  to  the  king,  that  if  he 
would  furnish  one  half  of  the  sacri- 
fices, he  (Simon)  would  contribute 
the  other  half.  The  king  consent- 
ed, and  directly  sent  five  hundred 
sheep  to  the  temple.  But  when 
the  time  appointed  for  offering  ar- 
rived. Simon  released  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Nazirites  from  their  vow, 
so  that  they  required  no  sacrifices. 
And  as  the  king  had  furnished  beasts 
sufficient  to  offer  for  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  Simon  had 
no  occasion  to  contribute  any  thing. 
This  subterfuge  greatly  offended 
the  king;  and  Simon,  who  feared 
his  wrath,  fled  into  Egypt. 

The  occasion  of  his  return  is,  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  treatise  Be- 
rachoth, related  as  follows  :  "King 
Janeus,  with  his  queen,  were  one 
day  seated  at  table.  As  the  sages 
had  all  been  put  to  death,  or  taken 
to  flight,  and  no  one  present  was 
able  to  say  grace  after  the  meal,  the 
queen  obtained  the  king's  pardon 
for  her  brother,  and  also  his  consent, 
that  Simon  might  return  in  order  to 
say  grace  at  the  royal  table.  The 
king  received  him  kindly,  and  placed 
him  in  the  seat  of  honour  between 
himself  and  the  queen.  In  the 
course  of  the  meal  the  king  called 
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Simon's  attention  to  the  high  ho- 
nour he  had  conferred  on  him,  in 
thus  seating  him  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  table.  But  Simon  unhesitat- 
ingly replied,  *  The  honour  thou 
conferrest  on  me,  O  king,  is  not  a 
boon  bestowed  by  thy  favour,  but 
is  my  due  as  thy  instructor  in  the 
law  :  for  thy  predecessor,  Solomon, 
declared,  'Exalt  her  (wisdom  or 
knowledge  of  the  law),  and  she 
shall  promote  thee  :  she  shall  bring 
thee  to  honour  when  thou  dost  em- 
brace her.'  "* 

The  Talmud,  however,  gives  the 
most  complete  contradiction  to  the 
account  of  the  Caraites  on  another 
occasion  (tr.  Sotah,  fo.  9),  when  it 
relates,  that  when  the  king  caused 
the  sages  to  be  put  to  death,  the 
queen  concealed  her  brother  (Si- 
mon, the  son  of  Shetach)  in  a  place 
of  safety  j  while  his  teacher,  Jo- 
shua, the  son  of  Perachiah,  fled  to 
Egypt.  From  the  shelter  of  this 
concealment  it  was  that  Simon  was 
restored  to  the  king's  favour,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  royal  board. 
When  the  king's  wrath  subsided, 
Simon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  par- 
don for  Joshua  ben  Perachiah,  who 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Thus  it  appears  thai  the  Caraite 
statement  is  incorrect  in  two  mate- 
rial particulars.  Simon,  the  son  of 
Shetach,  did  not  fly  to  Egypt,  he 
could  not,  therefore,  have  adopted 
Essene  and  Helenist  doctrines.  He 
was  not  the  only  survivor  of  the 
carnage,  as  his  teacher,  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Perachiah,  also  escaped. 
As  the  Caraites  claim  the  latter  as 
one  of  the  champions  of  their  sect, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have 
sanctioned  the  innovations  of  Si- 
mon, the  son  of  Shetach.  And  as 
the  former  was  superior  in  rank, 
authority,  and  influence,  it  is  not 
*  Prov.  iv.  8. 


likely  that  Simon  should  succeed  in 
his  scheme,  in  spite  of  Joshua's  op- 
position. 

As  the  Pharisees  were  in  disgrace 
at  court,  and  their  leaders  had  been 
put  to  death,  the  Sanhedriri  was  en- 
tirely composed  of  Sadducees  and 
Caraites.  When  Simon  the  son  of 
Shetach  was  restored  to  his  office  of 
president,  he  made  it  his  care  to 
purify  the  Sanhedrin,  and  to  ap- 
point orthodox  assessors.  This  he 
accomplished,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud, (tr.  Megillath  Taaneth.  fo. 
10),  in  the  following  manner: — 
Once  the  king  and  queen  were  pre- 
sent at  the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
all  the  members  of  which,  with  the 
exceptiou  of  Simon  the  son  of 
Shetach,  were  Sadducees  (Caraites). 
Several  questions  at  law  were  pro- 
pounded, but  none  of  the  members 
present  were  able  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  supported  by  legal  autho- 
rity. Simon,  profitting  by  their  ig- 
norance, exclaimed,  "  Whosoever  is 
not  able  to  back  his  opinion  by 
proofs  adduced  from  holy  writ,  is 
not  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  San- 
hedrin."  No  one  present  presumed 
to  answer  him  except  one  old  man, 
who  required  one  day's  time  to  con- 
sult the  law.  But  finding  himself 
unable  so  to  do,  he  felt  ashamed, 
and  did  not  attend  in  his  place  in 
the  Sanhedrin.  When  he  stayed 
away,  Simon  remarked,  that  as 
the  Sanhedrin  cannot  pronounce 
judgment  unless  all  the  seventy-one 
members  be  present,  it  would  be 
needful  to  appoint  another  in  room 
of  the  absentee,  and  proposed  one 
of  his  own  disciples,  who  accord- 
ingly was  appointed.  This  plan  he 
pursued,  taunting  the  Sadducees 
(Caraites)  with  their  ignorance, 
until  Jie  caused  them  one  by  one  to 
withdraw,  and  appointed  orthodox 
assessors  in  their  stead. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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R.  SIMEON  said,  "  There  are  three  crowns ;  the  crown  of  the  law,  the  crovrn  of  priest- 
hood, and*the  crown  of  royalty ;  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  is  superior  to  all  of 
them,"  (iv,  17.) 


COMMENTARY.  "  There  are  three 
crowns,"  &c.  Our  teacher  here 
wishes  to  acquaint  us  with  a  truth 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
man  living  in  a  state  of  society,  his 
comforts  dependant  on  the  good 
will  of  others,  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
equally  dependant  on  him.  It  is 
therefore  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself, 
as  well  as  those,  in  habitual  inter- 
course with  whom  he  is  living,  that 
he  should  have  it  in  his  power  on 
all  occasions  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
feel  convinced,  that  in  whatever  he 
does  for  them,  or  counsels  them  to 
do  for  themselves,  he  is  actuated  by 
pure  motives  j  so  that  though  he 
may  err  in  judgment,  his  intentions 
are  the  best.  This  conviction,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  founded  in  the 
minds  of  those  over  whom  he  is  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence,  by  his 
having  established  for  himself  a 
stable  reputation  for  virtue  and 
piety,  and  gained  the  fame  of  being 
an  honest  man.  It  is  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  the  man 
whose  good  name  is  not  merely 
negative,  but  who  is  lauded  for 
active  charity,  warm-hearted  sym- 
pathy, with  the  failings  and  feelings 
of  mankind,  strict  justice,  and  true 
piety,  that  such  a  man  is  generally 


worthy  of  his  fame;    for  men  are 
not  very  prone  to  praise  excellence 
in  another.     The    many  base    and 
nameless    passions   which,  without 
amounting  to  absolute  envy  or  self- 
ishness, are  lodged  within  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  come  into  play  the 
instant   our  own  merits  are  about 
to  undergo  comparison,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  those  of  any  other 
man,  render  us  most  clear-sighted 
to  his  failings,  and   exercise  a  fatal 
influence  in  deceiving  the  eye  when 
directed  to  his  good  qualities.     We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  excellent 
judges    of  human    character,    and 
display  our  judgment   in  pouncing 
on    every    foible — on    every    dark 
point  that  disfigures  the  fair  fame 
of  our  fellow-men  ;  while  il  is  far 
more  tardily,   and  as  it   were  with 
reluctance,  that  we  can  bring  our- 
selves to  do  justice  to  their  merits. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  is  found  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  name  uni- 
versally established,  when  we  find 
that    those     who    most   frequently 
hold  intercourse  with  him,  and  have 
ample  opportunities  to   watch  and 
to  judge  his  disposition,   agree  in 
declaring  him  a  good  and    honest 
man,  we  may  in   most  cases    feel 
assured  that  the  reputation  thus  en- 
joyed is  fairly  earned.     We  say  in 
i  i 
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most  cases  |  for  it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  an  artful  and  consum- 
mate hypocrite  does  for  a  time  im- 
pose on  his  neighbours,  and  adroitly- 
masking  his  vicious  propensities  or 
designs,  may  assume  the  guise  of 
virtues  he  does  not  possess,  and  ob- 
tain a  character  for  goodness  which 
he  does  not  merit.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  such  an  imposture  can 
long  be  carried  on :  frequently  the 
hypocrite  overdoes  his  part,  or 
meets  with  some  temptation  which 
unmasks  him,  and  displays  his  true 
character  to  the  world. 

But  even  where  such  is  not  the 
case,  when  the  hypocrite,  by  con- 
snmmate  prudence  and  great  self- 
command,  succeeds  in  maintaining 
the  reputation  he  has  contrived  to 
establish,  and  passes  through  life  a 
seeming  pattern  of  purity  and  good- 
ness ;  even  when  the  imposture  is 
triumphantly  carried  on  to  the  end, 
even  then  it  but  the  more  strongly 
confirms  the  maxim  of  our  teacher, 
that  the  value  of  a  good  name,  the 
influence  gained  by  the  active  prac- 
tice of  justice  and  piety,  is  superior 
to  that  acquired  by  rank,  learning, 
and  power  5  for  what  greater  homage 
can  be  paid  to  virtue,  than  when  vice 
itself  is  forced  to  disguise  its  de- 
formity under  a  semblance  of  that 
purity  which  it  hates,  and  to  con- 
ceal those  propensities  which  it 
most  dearly  loves  < 

It  is  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
influence  we  may  derive  from  vir- 
tue, and  the  benefits  we  may  thence 
be  enabled  to  confer  on  our  neigh- 
bours, that  our  teacher  propounds 
his  wise  maxim  to  us.  He  tells  us  that 
there  are  three  crowns,  or  distinct  spe- 
cies of  dominion  or  rule,  established 
in  Israel  by  divine  authority  j  nor 
is  there  any  kind  of  public  authority, 
power,  or  influence,  which  is  not 
comprised  under,  or  derived  from, 
one  or  other  of  these  crowns.  The 
first,  "the  crown  of  the  law,"  is 
that  dominion  and  authority  vested 
in  the  Sanhedrin  or  great  council  of 


Israel,  and  the  judges  and  teachers, 
who  instruct  every  individual  com- 
posing the  nation  in  his  duties,  tell 
him  how  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
abstain  from  what  is  wrong,  and  to 
distinguish  what  is  sacred  from  that 
which  is  profane.  They  also  dis- 
pense justice  to  the  people,  decide 
on  all  cases  of  litigation  and  matters 
of  controversy ;  to  them  have  been 
transmitted  the  traditions  and  deci- 
sions which,  established  by  their 
predecessors  on  the  judgment  seat 
of  Israel,  have  acquired  absolute 
authority  and  the  force  of  law. 
Their's  is  the  dictum  which  mulcts 
in  fine  and  penalty,  inflicts  corporal 
punishment,  and  declares  the  for- 
feiture of  life.  To  them  is  entrusted 
the  preservation  of  social  order,  the 
protection  of  individual  rights,  and 
the  security  of  person  and  property. 
They  are  the  guardians  of  liberty, 
that  sacred  inheritance  which  the 
law  of  Israel  bestows  on  every 
member  of  the  community.  Accord- 
ingly their  influence  is  boundless, 
their  authority  is  sacred:  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  and  immutable 
basis  of  justice;  and  they,  within 
whose  hand  is  placed  the  balance 
and  the  glaive,  must  needs  rank  high 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  second  crown,  that  of  the 
priesthood,  is  the  dominion  and 
authority  with  which  the  sacerdotal 
race  is  invested.  Among  the  thou- 
sands of  families  of  which  the  Israel- 
itish  nation  was  composed,  one  man 
and  his  children  were  singled  out  and 
sanctified  unto  the  ministry  and 
immediate  service  of  the  Lord. 
They  alone  were  permitted  within 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  that  sa- 
cred spot  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen  ' '  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell 
there,"  and  which  was  distinguished 
above  all  other  places  on  earth  by  a 
visible  sign  of  the  divine  presence. 
To  the  chief  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
on  whose  brow  shone  the  golden 
plate  inscribed  "  Holiness  to  the 
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Lord/'  to  him  devolved  the  sacred 
duty,  by  sacrifice  and  prayer,  an- 
nually to  make  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel.  To  him  and  to 
his  race  it  appertained,  to  restore 
to  the  society  of  his  brethren  him 
who  from  any  circumstance  had 
become  defiled  and  required  purifi- 
cation. To  their  province  apper- 
tained every  matter  relating  to  the 
holy  temple,  to  the  sacrifices,  and  to 
that  sacred  worship  and  ritual  which 
had  been  instituted  by  the  Deity 
through  Moses  his  servant,  and  con- 
fided to  the  ministry  of  Aaron  'and 
his  sons.  Invested  with  this  high 
prerogative,  and  thereby  appointed 
delegates,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  priests,  who  from  their 
earliest  infancy  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  and  whose 
minds  were  by  no  earthly  cares  dis- 
tracted from  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  ranked  high  in  the 
estimation  of  all  Israel  j  and  in  what- 
ever concerned  their  sacred  calling, 
enjoyed  unlimited  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  third  crown,  that  of  royalty, 
is  the  dominion  and  authority  vested 
in  the  Lord's  anointed,  in  him  who 
has  been  preferred  above  his  bre- 
thren to  be  the  prince  and  ruler  of 
Israel.  Such  was  Saul,  until  he 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  his 
high  station.  Such  was  David,  in 
whose  family  the  crown  became 
hereditary.  The  king  of  Israel,  the 
supreme  chief  and  leader  in  peace 
and  war,  to  whom  the  whole  exe- 
cutive power  was  entrusted,  was 
likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  in  vested 
with  legislative  power.  In  the 
former  he  was  absolute ;  in  the  latter 
he  was  circumscribed  by  the  perma- 
nent and  irrevocable  authority  of  the 
divine  laws,  and  limited  by  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  San- 
hedrin  or  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion. But  while  these  limitations 
and  restrictions  were  a  bulwark, 
raised  against  the  encroachments  of 
possible  despotism,  and  ensuring  to 


the  Israelites  the  permanent  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty  and  rights,  in 
every  other  respect  the  authority  of 
the  king  was  unlimited  and  dis- 
cretionary. His  will  was  absolute 
in  every  instance  where  it  did  not 
violate  the  precepts  of  the  divine 
law,  which  was  the  fundamental 
charter  on  which  rested  the  whole 
social  compact  of  the  Hebrew  state. 
He  was  the  fountain  of  justice;  and 
one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  his 
high  office  was  to  see  that  justice 
was  fairly  administered  unto  his 
people.  His  decrees,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  contravene  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  realm,  were  en- 
titled to  unconditional  and  direct 
obedience.  Nor  was  any  and  every 
man  entitled  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  right  to  be  the  king's  censor, 
to  determine  whether  his  couduct 
as  ruler  of  his  people  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  law. 
Men,  on  whom  rested  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  of 
high  moral  courage,  and  of  pro- 
found wisdom,  who  by  mighty  won- 
der, punctual  prediction  of  future 
events,  and  soul-stirring  exhorta- 
tion, had  approved  themselves  mes- 
sengers of  the  Deity,— these  men 
alone  were  authorised  to  reprove 
their  monarch,  and  to  recall  him 
from  the  path  of  error  and  miscon- 
duct. No  other  voice  but  their's 
possessed  the  right  to  admonish  or 
reproach  the  monarch,  whose  dig- 
nity of  person  and  fame  are  sacred 
to  his  subjects.  Thus  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  power  of  roy- 
alty in  the  Hebrew  state  was  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  and  that  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  monarch,  who 
has  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
knew  no  moral  limits. 

Having  thus  examined  the  na- 
ture of  the  three  crowns,  powers,  and 
dominions  which  our  teacher  enu- 
merates, and  from  one  or  other  of 
which  every  kind  of  public  autho- 
rity is  derived,  he  next  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  great  and  dignified  as  are 
i  fl 
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the  prerogatives  with  which  each 
of  these  crowns  respectively  invests 
its  bearer,  there  is  however  a  fourth 
crown,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  which 
renders  it  in  reality  far  superior  to 
either,  and  indeed  to  all  the  other 
three.  We  must  not  charge  our 
teacher  with  inconsistency,  because 
having  at  the  outset  declared  there 
are  three  crowns  he  now  enumer- 
ates four.  His  meaning  is,  there 
are  three  crowns  or  species  of  au- 
thority established  by  the  law  of 
God  bestowed  by  Providence,  and 
which  no  man  can  usurp.  For  the 
first  crown,  that  of  the  law,  requires 
great  study  and  wisdom,  intense  ap- 
plication, and  varied  attainments. 
But  these  requisite  talents  are  a 
boon  of  the  Deity,  as  holy  writ  de- 
clares ;  "  For  the  Lord  giveth  wis- 
dom, from  him  are  knowledge  and 
understanding/'  Accordingly  So- 
lomon prayed,  "  Give  therefore  thy 
servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
judge  thy  people"  (1  Kings  iii.  9). 
Moreover  the  judges  and  teachers 
in  Israel,  to  whom  the  crown  or 
authority  of  the  law  is  confided,  are 
not  self-appointed.  They  are  elected 
and  installed  by  others ;  and  how- 
ever wise  or  able  a  man  may  be, 
unless  duly  appointed  he  cannot 
wear  that  crown.  The  second,  the 
crown  of  priesthood,  is  confined  to 
the  race  of  Aaron.  "  The  stranger 
that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to 
death"  (Numb,  xviii.  1).  There- 
fore whosoever  is  not  born  of  that 
race  is  excluded  from  that  crown. 
The  third,  or  royal  crown,  is  con- 
fined to  him  who,  chosen  by  the 
nation,  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Deity,  as  holy  writ  declares,  "  Thou 
shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over 
thee,  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose"  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  To  the 
one  man  so  chosen,  and  to  his  de- 
scendants after  him,  the  royal  crown 
is  entrusted ;  and  no  man  may  in- 
fringe on  their  rights.  Thus  these 
crowns,  or  legal  authorities,  which 


no  man  can  of  his  own  accord  as- 
sume, are  three  only  ;  but  the  au- 
thority acquired  by  virtue,  honour, 
and  uprightness,  is  open  to  every 
man.  It  is  not  by  especial  enact- 
ment confined  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  j  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
choice  of  others,  but  is  the  natural 
result  of  man's  actions,  which  are 
governed  by  his  own  free  will,  and 
the  merit  of  which  is  his  own.  And 
when  our  teacher  says  that  this 
crown  transcends  the  other  three, 
his  meaning  is  that  neither  of  the 
first  three  crowns  can  of  itself  con- 
fer eternal  felicity.  For  however 
high  a  man's  station  in  this  life, 
king,  judge,  or  pontifex,  his  rank 
and  authority  die  with  him.  In  a 
future  state  they  only  add  to  his 
responsibility,  and  enhance  his 
punishment,  who  has  abused  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
Whereas  the  crown  of  a  good  name, 
resulting  from  virtuous  actions,  is 
not  interred  in  the  tomb  which  re- 
ceives the  mortal  clay.  On  the 
contrary,  its  true  influence  and 
splendour  commences  where  all 
earthly  grandeur  disappears.  The 
monarch  who  swayed  the  destinies 
of  a  nation,  the  judge  who  presided 
over  the  august  Sanhedrin,  the  high- 
priest  who  entered  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord,  can  only  hope  for  mercy 
from  their  Judge,  if  their  temporal 
dignities  have  been  adorned  by  the 
everlasting  crown  of  a  good  name  j 
if  they  have  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  station;  if  their 
conduct  and  motives  have  been  vir- 
tuous. Then  only  may  they  hope 
for  mercy.  And  the  humblest,  most 
lowly  individual  of  the  community 
over  which  they  presided  has  the 
same  hope,  if  the  crown  of  a  good 
name,  the  offspring  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  love  of  the  Lord,  decks  his 
brow.  Thus  the  first  three  crowns 
are  but  perishable,  and  therefore 
inferior  to  the  fourth,  which  en^ 
dureth  for  ever. 


(To  be  continued.} 


II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 
(Continued  from  page  £13£)    2-3  £ 

"  BE  our  captain  !"  said  the  He- 
brews,   after   the   death   of   Judas 

Maccabee,  to  Jonathan,  his  bro- 
ther. He  accepted  the  charge,  and 

proved  a  worthy  successor  to   the 

great  Judas.     The  troubles  in  which 

the  kings  of  Syria  were   involved 

furnished  the   Hebrew  ethnarch  a 

favourable  opportunity  for  consoli- 
dating the  liberty  of  his  country, 

although,  for  a  time,  he  recognized 

the  Syrian   monarchs  as  Suzerains 

of  Judea.     Demetrius  Soter  excited 

the  indignation  of  his  subjects  by 

his  infamous  debauchery,  and  was 

compelled  to  yield  to  the  usurper, 

Alexander   Balas,   who,    moreover, 

enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Romans. 

But  his  reign,  which  was  still  worse 

than    that    of   Soter,    had    scarcely 

lasted  five  years  (150 — 145),  when 

Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  Soter's  son, 

estranged  even  the  usurper's  father- 
in-law  from  his  cause,  and  regained 

the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     Both 

parties  had  solicited  the  assistance 

of  Jonathan,  whose  authority  had, 

in    the   interim,   gained    additional 

strength  by  the  demise  of  the  in- 
triguing priest  Alcimus  (160)  j 
and  although  the  Hebrew  chieftain 

favoured  the  interest  of  Balas,  still 

Demetrius  Nicator,  when  he  re- 
assumed  the  purple  at  Sileucia,  did 
not  enter  into  hostilities  against 
the  Israelites,  but  confirmed  Jo- 
nathan in  all  his  dignities  (145). 
Mindful  of  Nicator' s  proof  of  friend- 
ship, the  H  ebrew  chief  hastened  tohis 
assistance,  a  dangerous  revolt  having 
broken  out  against  him  at  Antiochia 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  infamous  Lasthenes,  the  king's 
favourite, oppressed  the  people.  The 
approach  of  Jonathan,  with  a  well- 
disciplined  army,  restored  tranquillity 
in  the  city  of  Antiochia.  The  go- 
vernment of  Syria  had  at  that  time 
become  so  weak,  that  revolutions 


succeeded  one  another  with  hard- 
ly any  intermission,  and  thus  Jo- 
nathan was  enabled  to  make  the 
best  terms  for  his  people,  at  every 
new  commotion  of  the  governing 
country.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  first  mutiny  had  been  quelled, 
through  the  interference  of  the  Is- 
raelite forces,  Demetrius  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  fresh  and  more  success- 
ful foe.  Diodotus,  otherwise  called 
Tryphon,  laid  a  deep  plot  for  setting 
the  crown  of  Syria  on  his  own  head, 
under  the  pretence  of  reconquering 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Antiochus  Ba- 
las, son  to  the  first  usurper  Alex- 
der,  in  whose  cause  the  intriguing 
Tryphon  adroitly  involved  the  He- 
brew leader.  From  this  moment 
(144)  to  the  recapture  of  Antiochia 
by  Nicator  in  130,  during  which 
interval  this  prince  underwent  a  life 
of  reverses  and  romantic  adventures, 
the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  split  in 
two  parts  by  the  adherents  to  the 
house  of  Balas,  and  those  of  the 
Seleucidse  By  the  aid  of  Jona- 
than, young  Balas  was  made  master 
of  Antiochia,  and  recognized  king 
of  that  part  of  the  state  in  U4. 
But  now  the  black  designs  of  Try- 
phon became  manifest ;  he  first  re- 
moved the  mighty  protector  of  An- 
tiochus, the  Hebrew  general,  by 
fell  treason,  in  the  midst  of  peace 
(143)  :  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander himself,  in  the  following  year, 
put  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the 
throne  at  Antiochia.  Thus  fell 
Jonathan,  after  having  ruled  the 
affairs  of  Judea  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  name  during  eighteen  years 
(161  — 143),  and  having  been  ho- 
noured by  an  embassy  from  the 
Roman  senate  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  made  between  that 
people  and  Judas  Maccabee. 

Simon,  who  had  valiantly  fought 
in  the  ranks  under  his  late  brothers' 
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commands,  and  had  been   witness 
to  all  their  exploits,  was  proclaim- 
ed Prince,  Leader  of  the  Hebrew 
Power,  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
Jerusalem,  his  elder  brother,  John, 
(Jochanan)  having  died  a  soldier's 
death  by  a  Syrian  sword.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  and  the  fa- 
tigues of  an  eventful  life,  this  son 
of  Matathias  appreciated  the  con- 
fidence which  his  people  placed  in 
his  name,  and  replied  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  nation  :   "  All  my  bre- 
thren have  died  in  defence  of  Is- 
rael's holy   cause j  then   far  be  it 
from   me  to  withdraw  myself  from 
the  shaft  of  danger  in  the  time  of 
affliction.     I  am  ready  to  strike  and 
fall  for  our  land,  our  temple,  our 
wives  and  infants!" — Heroism  had 
been   the  leading  feature  of  Judas' 
character;  prudence,  political  skill, 
united  with  courage,  fitted  Jonathan 
for  the  high  situation  he  worthily 
held.     Simon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  unbending  probity,  by  a  vir- 
tue proof  against  all  the  allurements 
of  prosperity,    and  firm  under  the 
tempest  of  calamities.     By  his  va- 
lour in  the  field,  by  his  generosity 
towards    the    vanquished,    he   won 
the  respect  of  his  neighbours,  and 
even     enforced    admiration,    or  at 
least  silence  from  his  enemies  :  by 
sacrificing  his  own  fortune  to  the 
good    of    the    commonwealth,   by 
being  the  staunch  supporter  of  the 
laws,   and  a  thorough  reformer  of 
all  abuses   that  came   to   his  cog- 
nizance, he  endeared  himself  to  his 
countrymen,  who   were  conscious, 
that    their    safety  as   well  as  their 
glory  had  found  a  faithful  protector 
in  Simon  Maccabee.     As  a  demon- 
stration of  the  high  opinion  they 
entertained  of  their  ethnarch,  the 
Jews  caused  the  following  inscrip- 
tion  to   be  engraven  on  tablets  of 
brass,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the 
public  archives.     "  In  the  grand  as- 
sembly of  the  nation  it  has  been 
voted,    that  Simon,   son  of  Mata- 
thias,  and  his  brothers,  have  faith- 


fully stood  up  against  the  arms  of 
the  stranger  to  preserve  free  the 
holy  places  and  the  sacred  law, 
whereby  they  have  heaped  great 
glory  upon  the  name  of  our  nation} 
that  Simon,  in  chief,  has  not  only 
fought  valiantly,  but  has,  moreover, 
divested  himself  of  all  his  substance 
in  order  to  arm  men  of  strength, 
to  furnish  them  with  requisite  ap- 
parel, and  to  purchase  stores  of  war  j 
that  he  has  also  fortified  a  number 
of  towns,  and  caused  the  state  of 
Israel  to  flourish.  In  consideration 
whereof,  we,  even  the  whole  na- 
tion, have  called  him  prince,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  high-priest,  being 
convinced  of  his  justice,  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  kept  his  faith,  and 
his  ardent  love  for  our  native  land" 
(1  Mace.  xiv). 

Antioehus  Balas  having  been  as- 
sassinated by  the  treacherous  Try- 
phon  (142),  the  latter  sought  to  es- 
tablish himself  on  the  throne  of  Sy- 
ria, in  which  he  partially  succeeded, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  an- 
cient possessions  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  power  of  Demetrius  Nicator 
maintained  itself  until  that  teme- 
rary  prince  abandoned  the  unsettled 
provinces  of  his  hereditary  kingdom 
to  fight  the  Parthians,  with  whom 
the  Grecian  settlements  in  higher 
Asia  had  entered  into  collision. 
Although  victorious  at  the  begin- 
ning, he  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
warlike  nation,  and  remained  a  pri- 
soner amongst  the  Parthians  during 
ten  years  (140—130).  That  part 
of  Syria,  which  was  still  attached 
to  his  house,  stood  meanwhile 
under  the  administration  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Philometor,  once  the  wife  of 
the  usurper,  Alexander  Balas,  sub- 
sequently reclaimed  by  her  father, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  usurper's 
competitor,  the  then  more  success- 
ful Demetrius  Nicator.  This  prin- 
cess waged  war  with  Tryphon,  and, 
to  strengthen  her  party,  espoused 
Antioehus  Svdetes,  Nicator's  war- 
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like  brother,  who  immediately  en- 
tered into  negociations  with  Simon, 
of  Judea,  to  revenge  their  common 
wrongs  on  the  treacherous  ruler  of 
Antiochia.  Tryphon  was  summon- 
ed to  the  combat,  and  the  chance 
of  war  decided  against  him.  But 
scarcely  did  he  feel  the  crown  firmly 
fixed  on  his  brow,  when  Antiochus 
Sydetes  threw  off  the  cloak  of  friend- 
ship, and  shewed  himself  the  in- 
heritor of  Antiochus  Epiphanes' 
pretensions  on  the  holy  land.  In 
138  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  following  missive  : 
"  You  hold  Joppa  in  your  power, 
you  are  masters  of  Gazara,  arid  of 
the  fort  of  Jerusalem,  my  tributary 
city  ;  you  have  carried  destruction 
into  many  places,  and  have  enforc- 
ed recognition  of  your  authority 
on  many  parts  of  my  indivisible 
kingdom.  I  therefore  charge  you 
to  deliver  up  to  my  servants  the 
towns  which  you  have  surprised,  or 
pay  me  one  thousand  talents  of 
silver.  If  you  refuse,  I  declare  war 
against  your  state."  To  which 
proud  message  Simon,  with  charac- 
teristic firmness,  replied  :  "  Not  by 
stealth  have  we  acquired  a  single 
pace  of  the  ground  which  we  in- 
habit 3  we  possess  only  the  inherit- 
ance of  our  fathers.  It  is  true, 
that  our  enemies  have,  for  a  certain 
time,  unjustly  withheld  it  from  us, 
the  legitimate  owners  j  but  our 
right  remained  the  same,  and  when 
circumstances  favoured  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  we  made  our  claims 
valid  before  the  world.  As  to  the 
towns  of  Joppa  and  Gazara,  we 
were  compelled  to  subdue  them  on 
account  of  the  endless  harm  they  did 
to  our  safety.  Still,  your  demand 
being  equitable  in  this  respect,  we 
agree  to  pay  you  for  these  two 
towns  one  hundred  talents.  If  you 
will  not  accept,  we  render  war  for 
war"  (1  Mace.  xv). 

And  war  did  ensue.  Cendebocus, 
general  of  the  Syrian  forces,  was 
deputed  by  Sydetes  to  carry  fire 


and  sword  into  the  lan-1  whence,  in 
his  hour  of  need,  he  had  received  ge- 
nerous help.  \Vhen  the  host  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  Palestine, 
Simon  called  his  two  sous,  Judas 
and  John  :  "I  am  too  aged,"  said 
he  to  them,  "  to  inarch  against  the 
enemy  :  you  are  in  the  age  which 
the  country  claims  for  her  service  : 
go  and  fight !  May  the  Lord  of 
heaven  be  with  you  !"  (Mace,  xvi.) 
They  took  the  command  of  the 
Hebrew  army,  met  Cendebocus  in 
a  great  battle,  defeated  his  army, 
and  drove  its  shattered  remains  over 
the  frontiers.  Fell  ambition,  ever 
seeking  the  alliance  of  basest  means, 
dug  great  Simon's  grave.  Accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Samuel,  the 
aged  ethnarch  visited  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  his  mildly-governed  land 
by  turns,  to  see  justice  administered 
with  wholesome  vigour.  In  the 
company  of  his  two  patriotic  sons, 
he  arrived  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  district  of  Jericho,  in  which 
town  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  com- 
manded. But  bewildered  by  the 
mad  thirst  of  power,  the  traitor 
Ptolemy  considered  this  the  most 
auspicious  moment  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  favours  of  the  king 
of  Syria,  on  whose  jealousy  against 
Simon  he  could  count,  and  he  form- 
ed the  execrable  design  of  assassi- 
nating the  venerable  benefactor  of 
Israel  and  his  offspring  at  one  blow. 
He,  whose  life  would  have  been 
secure  in  the  hut  of  the  lowliest 
Hebrew  inhabiting  the  desert  of 
Judea,  or  the  still  more  dreary  shores 
the  Asphaltic  sea,  fell  under  the 
hand  of  the  paricide  Ptolemy  in  the 
governor's  palace  at  Jericho,  amidst 
the  joyous  festivities  of  a  banquet. 
Thus  fell  the  brightest  star  of  Israel, 
the  greatest  citizen,  the  most  excel- 
lent prince  of  that  house,  so  rich  in 
great  names.  His  people  buried 
him  in  deep  sorrow  in  a  valley  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  where  a  tomb 
of  white  marble,  which  he  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
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mother,  and  brothers,  shewed  the 
stranger  that  there  the  pride  of  Ju- 
dea  lay  interred.  Divine  justice 
did  not  permit  the  traitor  Ptolemy 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  atrocious 
deed.  John,  surnamed  Hyrcan, 
Simon's  third  son,  escaped  his  kins- 
man's grasp,  and  was  proclaimed 
ethnarch  (135).  To  avert  the  dan- 
ger with  which  the  approaching 
power  of  Antiochus  Sydetes,  threat- 
ened the  Pales tenian  province*,  he 
abandoned  the  treasures  which  had 
for  ages  been  reposing  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  David  to  the  rapacious  Sy- 
rian. He  afterwards  joined  Anti- 
ochus in  his  wars  against  the  Par- 
thians,  signalized  himself  against 
the  Hyrcanians,  whence  his  sur- 
name is  said  to  be  derived,  and  re- 
mained in  the  alliance  of  Sydetes 
until  that  prince  was  defeated,  and 
slain  by  the  Parthians  (130),  where- 
upon Demetrius  Nicator,  once  more 
favoured  by  fortune,  after  having 
made  his  escape  from  a  Parthian 
dungeon,  regained  possession  of  his 
paternal  throne,  on  which  he  sat 
four  years  without  a  rival.  While 
the  great  men  of  Syria  were  thus 
occupied  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
their  crown,  John  strengthened 
himself  by  a  renewal  of  friendship 
with  the  Romans,  successively  at- 
tacked and  humbled  Idumaea,  de- 
stroyed, in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy,  La- 
thurus,  the  city  of  Samaria — the  seat 
of  inveterate  hatred  against  the 
Jewish  name — to  its  very  founda- 
tions, threw  off  every  appearance  of 
dependance  on  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment, and  raised  the  state  to  a 
nourishing  condition.  During  those 
and  the  succeeding  years,  his  Sy- 
rian neighbours  were  convulsed  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  houses  Seleucus 
and  Balas,  which  commenced  in 
1 26,  by  the  revolt  of  Alexander  Ze- 
binus,  pretendedly  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  and  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius, arid  raged  on  till  123,  when 
Zebiuus  was  put  to  death  by  Anti- 


ochus Gryphus,  a  son  of  Nicator, 
whose  house  ultimately  remained  in 
possession  of  the  crown  till  the  na- 
tion, too  sensible  of  the  utter  inca- 
pacity of  their  princes,  bestowed 
the  sceptre  upon  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  who  was  in  his  turn  shortly 
after  (in  64)  compelled  to  deliver 
up  those  beautiful  provinces  to  the 
proud  mistress  of  the  world. 

John  Hyrcan  did  not  reign  in 
perfect  internal  tranquillity  at  Jeru- 
salem j  for  in  his  time  the  formid- 
able religious  sects — to  whose  in- 
furiated zeal  all  the  misfortuues, 
which  in  after  days  befel  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  attributed, — began  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity,  in  which  the 
unassuming  subject  of  speculative 
occupation  ought  to  have  kept  them, 
and  began  to  exercise  their  agitating 
influences  on  the  political  life  of  the 
land.  At  a  time  when,  and  in  a 
country  where,  the  diversified  sys- 
tems of  so  many  nations,  wide  apart 
in  manners  and  affections,  met  and 
disputed  for  precedence,  that  fer- 
mentation, which  soon  broke  out 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  was  unavoid- 
able. Foreign  domination,  which, 
hardly  shaken  off,  returned  with 
unabated  rigour  j  ravages  resulting 
from  the  concussions  of  so  numer- 
ous armies  ;  corruption,  which  the 
stranger  employed  with  varied  ad- 
vantage ;  differences  arising  in  the 
interests  and  sentiments  of  the  va- 
rious provinces  on  account  of  their 
being,  during  terms  of  more  or  less 
duration,  subjected  to  different  go- 
vernments ',  introduction  of  new 
notions,  some  from  Babylon,  others 
from  the  schools  of  Greece  ;  su- 
pineness  of  one  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, to  whom  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, any  class  of  rulers  were 
welcome,  provided  they  could  afford 
them  the  blessings  of  a  long-wanted 
peace  j  enthusiasm  of  others,  who 
saw  no  prospect  of  amelioration  but 
in  the  total  extermination  of  the 
foreign  master. — All  those  elements, 
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with  the  never-failing  admixture  of 
private  animosities,  jealousies,  and 
prejudices,  prepared  the  eruption  of 
party-feelings,  to  which  the  coming 
generations  should  be  the  suffering 
wil nesses,  and  shadows  of  which 
haunt,  even  now,  the  dispersed  tribes 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  Three  sects 
principally  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Jewish  historians  of  that  day. 
The  peculiarities  by  which  they 
were  contradistinguished  from  one 
another,  and  the  phases  of  each 
doctrine,  being  just  now  delineated 
to  the  reader  by  a  much  abler  pen  in 
the  pages  of  this  periodical,  we  shall 
abstain  from  entering  into  details 
respecting  them.  One  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Pharisees,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  the  endea- 
vour, by  very  scrupulous  restiic- 
tions,  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
law  from  being  impaired  by  inno- 
vations )  whence  in  all  their  rigour- 
ism,  the  praiseworthy  desire  to 
maintain  the  nationality  of  Israel, 
is  discernible.  Another  sect,  of 
more  relaxed  principles,  the  Sad- 
ducees,  clamoured  for  a  strict  ad- 
hesion to  the  words  of  the  text,  and 
strove  to  purge  the  system  from 
such  extraneous  matter  as  the  Pha- 
risees, according  to  Sadducee  sup- 
position, had  mixed  up  with  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  and 
denial  of  resurrection,  were  their 
leading  tenets.  A  third  sect,  find- 
ing no  rest  for  their  souls  in  the 
feverish  state  of  sublunary  existence, 
looked  for  shelter  against  the  shock 
of  armies  and  the  abuse  of  physical 
power,  in  the  all-absorbing  contem- 
plation of  a  spiritual  world — such 
were  the  Essenes.  Firmly  rooted, 
like  a  light  house  in  the  midst  of 


the  dashing  billows,  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses still  peered  above  all  this  con- 
flict  of  opinions,  interests,  and  re- 
minisceiiccs  ;  it  still  kept  the  unity 
of  the  nation  entire ;  and  when  its 
enemies  poured  in  upon  it,  and  ex- 
erted all  their  gigantic  efforts  to 
level  it  with  the  dust,  and  to  dis- 
perse its  watchmen,  eveiy  lel'c  of 
the  once  glorious  beacon  still  served 
as  a  rallying  point  for  the  faithful 
survivors  of  the  fatal  catastrophe. 
Hyrcan,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
Sadducees,  because  the  Pharisees  in- 
censed him  by  considering  it  un- 
lawful, that  the  dignity  of  the  pon- 
tificate should  be  made  an  appendage 
to  the  royal  crown.  After  having 
given  the  fatal  example  of  employ- 
ing mercenaries  in  the  Hebrew 
army,  he  died  in  107  ;  and  with 
him  the  virtue  of  the  Macabean 
house.  His  eldest  son,  Aristobul, 
cruel,  and  rendered  still  more  so 
by  an  ambitious  wife,  who  entirely 
governed  him,  reigned  but  one  year, 
and  was  the  first  who  styled  him- 
self "king  of  Judea."  He  died  of 
remorse  at  the  death  of  his  mother, 
whom  his  father,  Hyrcan,  had  pro- 
posed to  be  regent  of  the  state,  but 
who,  on  the  machinations  of  evil 
advisers,  had  been  left  to  expire  in 
a  prison.  His  brother,  Antigonus, 
whom  he  loved  sincerely,  likewise 
fell  a  victim  to  the  insidious  calum- 
nies spread  against  him  by  Aristo- 
bul's  infamous  queen.  Alexander 
Janaeus  left  a  dungeon  for  the  pa- 
lace immediately  after  his  brother's 
painful  death  in  106,  and  stepped 
over  the  murdered  body  of  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  disputed  him  the 
crown,  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Israel.  T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

FROM  what  we  have  hitherto 
stated,  it  is  evident  that  although 
man  cannot  form  any  idea  what- 
soever of  the  bliss  enjoyed  by  the 
souls  of  the  virtuous  in  a  future 
state,  yet  that  bliss  must,  in  a  great 
degree,  arise  from  the  habits  which 
the  soul  had  contracted  during  its 
stay  in  the  body  ;  and  from  their 
being  in  accordance  with  the  duties 
and  contemplations  of  immortality. 
The  reverse,  occasions  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  the  imperishable 
spirit  after  it  has  left  its  earthly 
tenement.  For  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  has  been  a  slave  to  his 
passions  and  desires,  and  whose 
only  aim  was  the  enjoyment  of  tem- 
poral pleasures  and  advantages, 
weans  his  soul  from  the  service  of 
the  Deity,  and  accustoms  it  to  those 
indulgences  which  are  natural  to 
the  material  body,  although  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  imma- 
terial soul.  Having  thus  acquired 
habits  at  variance  with  its  spiritual 
and  intellectual  nature,  the  soul, 
after  its  separation  from  the  body, 
can  not  renounce  or  get  rid  of 
these  habits,  but  still  longs  for  and 
strongly  desires  those  enjoyments 
to  which  it  had  accustomed  itself 
during  its  stay  in  the  body,  for  which 
however  it  is  utterly  incapacitated,  as 
it  no  longer  possesses  those  mate- 
rial instruments,  the  senses,  by 
means  of  which  alone  the  body  en- 
joys the  pleasures  proper  to  its 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  intellectual  spirit, 
to  endeavour  to  unite  itself  to  those 
absolute  and  celestial  intelligences, 
which  are  altogether  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Deity,  and  rejoice  in 
the  contemplation  of  His  perfect 
glory.  But  this  union  the  soul  of 
the  wicked  man  is  unable  to  effect, 


as  it  has  not  accustomed  itself  to 
obey  the  will  of  God  during  its  junc- 
tion with  the  body  ;  so  that  it  is 
unprepared  and  unfit  for  His  service, 
to  which  it  is  a  stranger.  For  as  it 
is  contrary  to  our  nature  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  renouncing  habits  to 
which  we  have  been  long  inured,  in 
order  to  adopt  others  which  are 
new  to  us  ;  and  as  such  a  soul,  un- 
accustomed to  the  service  of  the 
Deity,  can  find  no  delight  in  that 
which,  though  essential  to  its  na- 
ture as  an  intellectual  spirit,  is 
foreign  to  those  habits  which  have 
usurped  the  place  of  nature,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  soul  of  the  wicked 
finds  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  uniting  itself  to  those 
celestial  intelligences  which,  accus- 
tomed to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  find  their  greatest  bliss  in 
that  performance.  Accordingly  our 
Rabbles,  commenting  on  the  words 
of  holy  writ,  "  And  in  the  hearts  of 
all  that  are  wise-hearted  have  I  put 
wisdom*,"  say,  "  The  Deity  be- 
stows wisdom  only  on  him  who  is 
already  wise"  (Talmud  tr.  Bera- 
choth,  fo.  95).  Their  meaning  is, 
that  wisdom  is  only  conferred  on 
him  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
exercise  his  reason  and  to  purify  his 
understanding.  And  applying  this 
maxim  to  a  future  state,  they  main- 
tain that  no  soul  separated  from  the 
body  is  able  to  join  in  a  service 
(the  worship  of  the  Deity),  to 
which  it  is  unaccustomed,  and  that 
the  felicity  resulting  from  that  ser- 
vice is  the  portion  of  those  only, 
who  are  conversant  therewith,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  virtuous  and 
God-fearing. 

The  soul  of  the  wicked  is  thus 
influenced  by  a  two-fold  impulse  : 
it  is  attached  to  the  inferior  world 
*  Exod.  xxxi.  6 
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by  its  habits  j  and  wishes  to  t.ttach 
itself  to  the  superior  world  according 
to  its  nature;  but  is  equally  unable 
to  obe y  either  impulse.  For  it  is  des- 
titute of  those  instruments,  the  ma- 
terial senses,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  indulgences  of  the  in- 
ferior world  according  to  its  habits, 
and  has  not  undergone  that  prepa- 
ration, obedience  to  the  Divine  will, 
which  alone  enables  it  to  attach 
itself  to  the  superior  world,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature.  This  unsettled 
and  anxious  state  inflicts  a  punish- 
ment on  the  soul  far  more  torturing 
and  painful  than  any  torments  which 
can  be  inflicted  on  the  body  either 
by  fire  or  sword,  by  extreme  heat 
or  hy  extreme  cold,  by  the  serpent's 
and  scorpion's  tooth,  or  by  the  beasts 
of  blood.  To  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  torturing  anxiety  our 
Rabbies  allude  when  they  say 
(Talmud  tr.  Sabbath,  fo.  153),  R. 
Eleazar  saith,  "  The  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  stored  under  the  throne 
of  glory,  as  it  it  written,  '  The  soul 
of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  up  in  the 
treasury  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy 
God'  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29).  But  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  placed  in  a 
sling ;  two  angels  standing  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  universe 
hurl  them  to  and  fro,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, *  The  souls  of  thine  enemies 
then  shall  he  sling  out  as  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  sling' "  (Ibid.)  This 
the  Rabbi  says  in  allusion  to  the 
two  adverse  impulses  which  sway 
the  soul  of  the  wicked,  and,  as  it 
were,  tear  it  to  pieces  j  whereas  the 
soul  of  the  righteous,  having  no 
longing  or  attachment  for  the  infe- 
rior world,  obeys  the  one  impulse 
of  its  nature,  which  prompts  it  to 
attach  itself  to  the  superior  world. 
And  as  the  felicity  enjoyed  in  the 
one  state,  greatly  transcends  and  ex- 
cels any  idea  or  conception  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
form,  so  likewise  the  tortures  en- 
dured in  the  second  state,  exceed  the 
utmost  powers  of  human  compre- 


hension ;  and  although  the  soul  as 
an  immaterial  spiritual  being  is  not 
in  space,  and  cannot  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy any  space,  yet  our  Rabbies 
assume  that  there  is  a  certain  station 
or  place  set  apart  for  those  souls 
which,  by  their  habits  and  want  of 
preparation,  are  unfitted  to  join  the 
celestial  intelligences.  This  place 
is  called  CD^rTO,  Ge-hinnom,  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  or  place  of  punish- 
ment for  departed  souls.  This  place 
the  Rabbies  also  called  FpJ,  body, 
thereby  to  denote,  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  soul  of  the 
wicked  arises  from  its  not  being  able 
to  renounce  the  habits  it  had  con- 
tracted during  its  junction  with  the 
body,  of  which  (the  body)  this  place 
of  punishment  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
continuation.  But  as  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  altogether  free 
from  any  and  every  admixture  of 
corporeal  propensities,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be,  and  are  not,  in  space; 
nor  can  any  place  be  assigned  to 
them  where  they  enjoy  that  felicity, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  their 
essence  as  intellectual  spirits. 

The  calling  of  DDiTJ  (gehinnom), 
"  a  body,"  has,  however,  caused  the 
error  of  those  who  held  that  the 
soul  cannot  meet  with  either  re- 
ward or  punishment  separate  from 
the  body.  For  finding  that  the 
Rabbies  assumed  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  departed  souls,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  axiom  that  what- 
ever is  immaterial  is  not  in  space, 
and  cannot  be  limited  to  any  place, 
those  who  adopted  the  above-men- 
tioned opinion,  concluded,  that  if 
the  soul  could  be  confined  to  any 
particular  place  allotted,  or  set  apart 
for  its  punishment,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  was  still  united  to  the  ma- 
terial body.  And,  adopting  the  con- 
verse of  this  conclusion,  they  fur- 
ther held,  that  as  the  soul  was 
united  to  the  body  in  pain  and  pun- 
ishment, so  was  it  likewise  united 
in  felicity  and  reward.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  altogether  mis- 
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taken.  For,  as  we  liave  already 
fully  proved,  the  reward  and  pun- 
ishment of  a  future  state  is  awarded 
lo  the  soul  only  independent  of  the 
body;  although  the  latter  (punish- 
ment) is  assumed  to  result  from  a 
continuation  of  its  earthlv,  or  mate- 


rial, habits  and  desires,  which  strug- 
gle against  the  impulse  of  its  nature, 
and  exclude  it  from  the  society  of 
the  blessed,  who,  free  from  any 
such  trammels  of  an  inferior  world, 
are  not  in  space,  or  limited  to  any 
place. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

from  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  religiosen  Seklen  der 
Juden.  "History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects 
among  the  Jews,"' by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  125.) 

(Continued  from  page  240.) 


As  king  Janeus  was  hated  by 
the  nation  on  account  of  his  mani- 
fold cruelties,  and  himself  and  his 
adherents  professed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Caraites — which  sect  bore  the 
sway  at  court  ever  since  the  rupture 
between  king  Hy  rearms  and  the  Pha- 
risees— the  odium  and  detestation  in 
which  the  king  and  his  councillors 
were  held  by  the  nation  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Caraites.  Simon,  the  son  of  She- 
tach,  the  known  opponent  of  that 
sect,  soon  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  party.  And  as  the  queen, 
Alexandra — who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Alexander  Janeus, 
swayed  the  sceptre  during  twelve 
years — was  induced,  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  attach  herself  to  the 
Pharisees,  that  sect,  not  only  be- 
came most  numerous,  but  its  chiefs 
availed  themselves  of  their  influence 
with  the  queen,  to  treat  their  anta- 
gonists, the  Caraites,  with  great 
rigour.  They  were  expelled  from 
all  the  high  offices  and  places  of 
trust  conferred  on  them  Ly  John 
Hyrcanus  and  his  sons,  and  the 
Pharisees  obtained  and  preserved  a 
lasting  superiority.  Hyrc.in  II., 
who  succeeded  his  mother  in  the 
government,  was  entirely  ruled  by 
them,  and  persecuted  the  Caraites. 
They,  for  their  own  protection, 
made  common  cause  with  Aristobu- 


lus,  the  king's  younger  brother,  who 
embraced  their  tenets,  and  by  their 
aid  succeeded  in  dethroning  Hyrcan. 
As  the  latter  found  himself  too 
weak  to  resist  his  victorious  bro- 
ther, he  invoked  the  aid  of  Cneius 
Pompeius,  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  Asia,  who  took  Jerusa- 
lem, pillaged  the  temple,  and  rein- 
stated Hyrcan  in  the  sovereignty. 
Tims  the  unnatural  dissensions  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  fanned  by 
party-spirit  and  fanatical  sectarian- 
ism, prepared  the  destruction  of 
the  state  and  the  ruin  of  the  na- 
tion. For  the  Romans,  once  in- 
stalled as  arbitrators  in  Judea,  soon 
extended  their  pretensions,  and  as- 
sumed the  mastery  ;  until — having 
first  placed  an  usurper  on  the  throne 
of  the  Hasmoneans,  which  was 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  rightful 
owners — they  reduced  Judea  to  a 
Roman  province,  goaded  its  hap- 
less inhabitants  into  resistance,  and 
treating  them  as  rebels,  destroyed 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  forc- 
ed the  Jews  to  become  exiles,  as 
they  still  remain. 

Amidst  all  these  changes  and  re- 
volutions, the  Pharisees  still  retain- 
ed the  superiority  they  had  acquired 
over  their  opponents,  the  Caraites. 
And  as  Vespasian,  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  permitted  R.  Joch- 
anan  ben  Sachai,  one  of  the  chiefs 
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of  the  Pharisees,  to  retire  to  Jabneh 
(Jamnia),  and  extended  his  protec- 
tion to  that  city,  and  to  the  Phari- 
see, or  Rabbinical  school,  which 
flourished  there  under  the  presidency 
of  a  descendant  of  H  illel,  the  Rab- 
binites  were  in  a  condition  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion directly  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem .  The  great  body  of  the 
nation  naturally  adhered  to  them  as 
its  established  and  acknowledged 
leaders,  and  the  minority,  the  Ca- 
raites,  became  almost  completely 
absorbed  in  the  majority,  so  that 
at  one  time  the  sect  of  the  Caraites 
was  near  its  extinction. 

.R.  Gedaliah,  in  his  book 
n^npPTj  "  tne  chain  of  tradition," 
says,  "  It  is  only  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  in  Egypt  that  some  few 
of  these  rebels  against  the  autho- 
rity cf  the  oral  law  (the  Caraites) 
are  still  to  be  found  ;  but  these  have 
been  anathemised  by  the  Rabbles, 
and  remain  silent  like  dumb  dogs, 
because  they  cannot  bark.  R. 
Joseph  Alprigu  Alkibri  humbled 
them  still  more,  expelling  them  out 
of  all  Castillian  cities,  and  leaving 
them  but  one  town  in  all  Spain  in 
which  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
side, because  at  present  (that  the 
great  Sanhedrin  has  been  dissolved) 
it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  put  schis 
matics  to  death.  After  the  death 
of  R.  Joseph  they  again  began  to 
increase  and  resume  their  arrogant 
opposition,  until  king  Alphonso  X., 
at  the  solicitation  of  R.  Jehudah, 
altogether  expelled  them  from  Spain, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  sect."  This 
last  assertion,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take, as  the  sect  of  the  Caraites  still 
exists,  and  several  communities  are 
found  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  Caraites  continued  the  chain 
of  tradition  after  the  great  schism 
which,  according  to  them,  took 
place  in  the  days  of  Simon,  the  son 
of  Shetach,  until  a  certain  R.  Boaz, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century 


of  the  vulgar  era.     At  its  head  they 
place  Jehudah  ben   Tabai,  the  col- 
league and  (as  they  assert)  the  op- 
ponent   of   Simon  j    Shemaiah,  the 
colleague  of  Abtalion,  and  Shamai, 
the  contemporary  and  antagonist  of 
Hillel.     They  then  number  twelve 
teachers,    until   R.    Anan   and   his 
son   R.  Saul,  who  may  be   consi- 
dered as  the  founders  of  the  mo- 
dern Caraites.      The  author  whom 
we  have  already,  quoted    (R.  Geda- 
liah   in    the    JTClpfl    H/IOP)* 
relates  :   "  In  the  days  of  the  Gaon 
R.  Jehudah  (about  the  year  640  of 
the  common  era),  there  lived  a  cer- 
tain man,  called  Anau,  and  his  son 
Saul.     Anan  was  a  native  of  Beth 
zur,  very  learned,  and  at  one  time 
much  respected.     But  in  process  of 
time,   many   reports  were  spread  to 
his  disadvantage,  and  his  reputation 
was  lessened  ;    so  that  when  he  be 
came    a    candidate    for    the   vacant 
dignity  of  Resh-gelutha  (prince  of 
the  captivity),  he   was  not  elected, 
nor  was  he,  by  providence,  designed 
for  that  dignity.     Incensed  at  the 
slight    which    was    thus    put  upon 
him,  he  sought  to  wean  Israel  from 
their    belief  in   the    traditions   and 
oral  law,  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  the  prophets,  who   received  the 
same  from   Moses.     For  this  pur- 
pose Anan  wrote  many  books,  as- 
sembled numerous  disciples,  and  in- 
vented   new    and    improper    laws. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who,   since  the  destruction 
of  the  second  temple  had  been  much 
reduced,  again  came  into  note,  owing 
to  the  support  they  received  from 
him." 

The  Caraite  version  of  these  events 
is  as  follows  :  "  In  obedience  to  the 
king's  will,  the  Rabbinites  appoint- 
ed Ananias  to  the  vacant  dignity  of 
Resh-gelutha.  Their  intention  in 
choosing  him  was  to  deprive  the 
oppressed  dissenters  (the  Caraites) 
of  all  their  rights.  When  these 
righteous  and  suffering  men  disco- 
vered the  purpose  of^their  oppres- 
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sors,  they  consulted  together  how 
best  to  guard  against  their  impend- 
ing destruction.  The  result  of  their 
consultation  was,  that  they  elected 
Anan,  of  the  house  of  David  (a 
brother  of  Ananias,  the  Resh-gelu- 
tha)  to  be  their  chief.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  most  pious,  wise, 
and  learned  man,  they  succeeded  in 
rescuing  their  flock  from  the  fangs 
of  their  ravenous  foes  ;  thus  accom- 
plishing the  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phet, '  1  will  deliver  my  flock  from 
their  mouth'  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  10). 
This  man,  Anan,  taught  the  people 
the  true  law  of  God,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  and  adduced  the 
strongest  and  most  incontrovertible 
proofs  to  support  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines.  In  the  days  of  king 
Abuzaar,  this  man.  Anan,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  and  opposed  the  enact- 
ments of  Hillel  and  his  disciples. 
Many  of  our  brethren  returned  to  him, 
for  he  taught  them  the  truth  :  and 
whosoever  feared  the  Lord,  adopt- 
ed his  doctrines"  ftrpTO  m*TK> 
'<  the  mantle  of  Elijah  by  R.  Elijah 
Bishitzey). 

The  Caraites  number  ten  succes- 
sors of  Anan  and  his  son  Saul,  in 
the  chieftainship,  the  last  of  whom 
was  R.  Boas,  who  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  succession  of 
their  patriarchs  who  resided  in  Cairo 
is  carried  to  the  year  5400  (1640), 
when  the  last  of  them,  Joshua  ben 
Baruch,  died. 

They  solemnly  protest  against 
the  accusation  of  the  Uabbies,  that 
they  (the  Carai'cs)  are  identical  with 
the  Sadducees,  They  say  that  this 
accusation  is  a  calumny,  invented 
wi-h  the  worst  of  motives.  That  in 
representing  them  as  denying  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  tenets  which 
both  Christians  and  Mahometans 
have  adopted,  the  intention  is  to 
render  them  (the  Caraites)  gene- 
rally odious,  and  detested  by  the  na- 
tions among  whom  they  dwell  j 


so  that  no  protection  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  ill-treated  and 
persecuted  by  every  one.  They, 
however,  strongly  disclaim  all  com- 
munity of  opinion  with  the  Saddu- 
cees, and  support  their  assertion  by 
the  following  reasons: — 

1.  Both  the  Talmud  and  Jose- 
phus,  the  historian,  frequently  men- 
tion Sadducees  (as  they  choose  to 
designate  the  Caraites)  who  became 
assessors  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  and  many  of 
them  who  attained  the  dignity  of 
high -priest.  But  of  the  other  sects, 
which  at  that  time  existed,  such  as 
the  Samaritans,  the  Essenes,  and 
the  Helenists,  no  one  ever  succeed- 
ed in  holding  either  of  the  above 
offices,  although  these  agreed  with 
the  Pharisees  in  adopting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  immortality,  and 
of  the  resurrection.  But  if  these 
sectarians  were  never  permitted  to 
hold  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrin,  or  the 
office  of  high-priest,  how  can  it  be 
possible  that  the  Sadducees,  who 
differed  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
by  rejecting  the  two  principal  dog- 
mas of  religion,  should  ever  have 
been  suffered  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  offices,  which  must  have 
conferred  on  them  the  greatest  pos- 
sible influence  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ?*  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  men  who  attained  to  those  high 
offices  were  not  Sadducees,  but  that 

*  This  reasoning  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  Samaritans,  E»niD,  were  not  at  all 
considered  as  Jews :  the  Helenists  were 
altogether  confined  to  Egypt.  It  was  there- 
fore not  possible  that  any  member  of  either 
of  these  two  sects  should  attain  to  high  pub- 
lic dignities  in  Jerusalem.  The  Essenes  were 
not  numerous :  from  their  retired  habits 
they  possessed  no  influence  with  the  people, 
and  it  appears  likely  that  they  did  not  seek 
power.  But  the  Sadducees,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  not  numerous,  were  influen- 
tial; and  the  very  nature  of  their  doctrines 
would  induce  them  to  set  higher  store  by 
temporal  dignities,  wealth  and  power,  than 
other  men,  whose  hopes  died  not  with  the 
brief  span  of  earthly  existence.  EDITOR. 
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they  were  Curaites,  who  most  eft'ec- 
tually  defended  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  against  the 
cavils  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
reprobates,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Caraites,  except  that 
they,  like  the  other  then  existing 
sects,  dissented  from  the  Pharisees, 
who  received  the  traditions  or  oral 
law,  whereas  all  other  sects  received 
the  written  law  only,  and  rejected 
the  traditions  j  but  that  the  Sad- 
ducees went  much  farther,  inas- 
much as  their  teachers,  Zadock  and 
Baithos,  having  misunderstood  the 
maxim  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  they 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
or  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

2.  The  later  Rabbies  themselves 
distinguish   the    Caraites  from   the 
Sadducees.     The  R.  Jehudah  Hal- 
levy,  in  his  book  "  Cusri,"  or  "  Co- 
sar,"  relates,  "  That  after  Simon  the 
son   of  Shetach  had  been  recalled 
from    Egypt    by   king   Janeus,    he 
wished  to  re  establish  the  authority 
of  the  oral  law,    which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecutions  the  teach- 
ers had  experienced,   had   become 
generally  neglected.     He  was  how- 
ever opposed  by  men  who  would  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
traditions,    but   upheld   the  simple 
text  of  the   written  law,  and  who 
therefore     were    called     13^*1  p» 
Caraites,    or    textarians."     Of  the 
Sadducees    he    says,    "  They    are 
Epicureans  and  Minim*,  who  deny 
*  DI-llp^N,  Epicurean,  infidel,  a  word  of 
reproach  applied  by    the  Rabbies  to   those 
who  deny  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  ; 
also  to  those  Jews  who  reject  the  doctrines 
of  the   Rabbies;   as  the    Talmud  declares, 
"  Who  is  an  Epicurean  ?     He  who  despises 
the  sages  and  their   doctrines"  (tr.  Sanhe- 
drin,fo.  97).       The   word   is   not  derived 
from  the  name  of  Epicurus  the  philospher  of 
Gergeto,   but  from  the  Aramaic  expression 
IpDH,  free,   licentious,    so  that    its   literal 
signification  is  a  licentious  dissolute  person. 

The  word  Min  denotes  an  Atheist.  Elias 
Levita,  in  his  book  Tishby,  says,  under  the 
root  Min,  "  From  the  books  of  the  Greeks  we 


the  life  to  come,  and  against  them 
it  is  that  our  prayers  are  directed. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Caraites,  who  agree  with  us  in  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
faith,  and  whose  only  error  is  their 
denial  of  the  oral  law. 

Maimonides,  in  his Hilchoth  Mam- 
rim,  or  Laws  relating  to  Heresi- 
archs,  after  including  Zadock  and 
Baithos  in  the  number  of  those  who 
are  guilty  of  death  without  the  sen- 
tence of  any  tribunal,  continues  : 
"  But  the  children  and  descendants 
of  these  heresiarchs  who  have  been 
seduced  by  their  parents,  and  been 
educated  in  their  principles,  resem- 
ble a  child  which  has  been  made 
captive,  and  not  trained  to  conduct 
itself  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  oral  law.  Their  transgressions 
are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as 
resulting  from  ignorance  or  con- 
straint j  accordingly  they  are  not 
liable  to  any  punishment.  Those 
who  adhere  to  the  errors  of  their 
Caraite  ancestors  are  likewise  to  be 
considered  as  placed  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  should,  by  mild 
exhortations  and  reasoning,  be  led 
to  see  their  errors,  and  to  return  to 
the  true  faith." 

In  his  nOl&tfl,  "  Responses," 
the  same  author  says,  "  The  Ca- 
raites who  dwell  in  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
other  places,  deserve  to  be  treated 

learn  that  there  once  lived  a  man  named 
Mani,  who  denied  all  religion  :  those  who 
follow  his  doctrines  are  called  after  him, 
Minim.  According  to  the  Tosephoth,  "  Min" 
denotes  an  apostate  Jew,  who  worships  idols 
(tr.  ALoda-sarah,  fo.  26).  It  is  only  ap- 
plied to  Jews  as  the  Tosephoth  declares, 
"  Among  the  gentiles  there  are  no  Minim" 
(tr.  Chulin,fo.  13.) 

According  to  Maimonides  (Hilchoth  The- 
shoobah,  §  3),  the  word  Min  is  derived 
from  Manes,  a  Persian  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century,  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  two  antagonist  principles.  From 
him  the  notorious  sect  of  the  Manichees  de- 
rived their  name.  Maimonide»,  however, 
does  not  class  the  Sadducees  under  the  head 
Minim, but  calls  them  DnD>  "  renegades." 
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with  respect,  that  friendly  offices 
should  be  interchanged  with  them, 
and  that  our  intercourse  with  them 
should  be  kind,  faithful,  and  friendly; 
so  that  they  may  have  no  cause  to 
calumniate  our  teachers  of  any 
age,  or  to  vilify  and  scoff  at  the 
precepts  which  our  Rabbies  handed 
over  to  us  as  they  received  them 
from  their  predecessors,  to  whom 
they  had  been  transmitted  by  a 
direct  and  uninterrupted  line  of  suc- 
cession from  Moses  our  teacher 
(peace  be  with  him),  who  received 
these  precepts  from  the  Deity.  It 
is  therefore  our  duty  to  treat  the 
Caraites  with  kindness,  to  visit  them 
in  their  houses,  to  circumcise  their 
children,  even  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  to  console 
their  mourners." 

R.  Joseph  Caro  does  not  hold 
the  Caraites  to  be  apostates.  For 
in  his  Hilchoth  Ribith  (laws  relat- 
ing to  interest  and  usury,  §  159, 
2,  3),  he  permits  interest  for  the 
loan  of  money  to  be  received  both 
from  apostates  and  Samaritans,  but 
not  from  Caraites,  according  to  the 
words  of  holy  writ :  "  Unto  a  stran- 
ger thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury  ; 
but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not 
lend  upon  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.  20). 
He  therefore  classes  the  Caraites 
among  the  77^,  or  fraternity  of 
Israel,  from  which  apostates  and 
Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  excluded. 
He  is,  however,  contradicted  by  R. 
Solomon  Luvia,  commonly  called 
7l£HPJ/D»  wh°  maintains,  that  the 
Caraites  are  apostates,  and  ought 
therefore,  in  every  respect,  to  be 
treated  as  such.  R.  Samson,  in 
his  responses,  classes  the  Caraites 
among  {£fl"|  £^,  "Atheists,"  and  ex- 
presses himself  very  strongly  against 


then).  Their  most  violent 
nent,  however,  was  R.  Bezaleel 
Ashkenazi,  chief  of  the  schools  in 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  at  Jerusa- 
lem, who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  his  response  -|»  rQWfi 
IWDtM*  ^^3,  §3,  he  interdicts 
all  intercourse,  and  every  inter- 
change of  friendly  offices  between 
the  orthodox  Jew  arid  the,  Caraite. 
He  even  prohibits  intermarriage 
with  a  Caraite  who  has  recanted  his 
errors,  and  is  returned  to  true  Ju- 
daism ;  because,  according  to  him, 
the  Caraites  are  all  D'HTDQ*  "  not 
born  in  lawful  wedlock,"  and, there- 
fore, excluded  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord.*  He  also  forbids 
that  their  children  be  circumcised  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  declares  it  unlaw- 
ful to  partake  of  their  food.  But 
in  order  that  he  may  avoid  the  sem- 
blance of  gainsaying  the  authority 
of  the  great  Maimonides,  R.  Beza- 
leei, draws  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  Caraites  of  former  as;es 
and  those  of  his  own  days.  For 
these  last,  as  he  maintains,  grow 
more  irreligious  every  day.  Their 
children  are  not  circumcised  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  rites  and  precepts 
of  the  law  ;  their  wives  do  not  ob- 
serve their  monthly  purifications  ; 
they  are  not  hospitable  to  sages 
(Rabbies),  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
vile and  calumniate  them  on  every 
occasion.  They  have  also  been 
guilty  of  introducing  innovations 
into  the  liturgy,  established  by  Ezra 
and  the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrin  : 
as  one  Anan  and  his  associates  had 
seduced  and  persuaded  them  to  adopt 
certain  precepts  and  prayers,  which 
he,  Anan,  had  invented. 
*  Deut.  xxiii.  2. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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R.  SIMEON  ben  ELEAZAR  said,  "  Attempt  not  to  appease  thy  neighbour  in  the  hour  of  his 
wrath,  nor  to  console  him  while  his  dead  lieth  before  him.  Question  him  not  at  the 
time  of  his  making  a  vow,  nor  be  pressing  to  see  him  in  the  hour  of  his  remorse.' 

(iv.  23.) 

COMMENTARY.  "  Attempt  not  to  ritorious,  and  contributes  greatly^  to 
appease  thy  neighbour"  fyc.  Our  lessen  that  quantum  of  physical  ills 
teacher,  in  his  present  maxim,  holds  which  Providence,  for  wise  and  be- 
out  to  us  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom,  neficent  purposes^,  permits  to  exist 
founded  on  the  most  intimate  ac-  ia  the  world.  It  has  been  more  pret- 
quaintance  with  the  secret  workings  tily  than  truly  remarked,  that  were 
of  the  human  heart,  and  at  the  same  it  not  for  the  existence  of  such  evils, 
time  closely  entwined  with  morality  some  of  the  finer  feelings  and  better 
the  most  sublime,  arid  religion  the  qualities  of  our  nature  would  never 
most  pure.  The  all-bounteous  fa-  be  called  forth,  and  that  physical 
ther  of  the  universe  has  implanted  evil  is  therefore  permitted  to  exist, 
within  us  a  strong  feeling  for  the  in  order  that  mankind  may  have  an 
bodily  sufferings  and  afflictions  of  opportunity  to  exercise  these  nobler 
our  fellow- men.  When  we  see  feelings  and  qualities.  This  opi- 
them  in  want  and  penury,  the  yearn-  nion  has,  however,  been  rashly 
ings  of  our  own  heart  prompt  us  to  formed,  and  still  more  rashly  adopt- 
relieve  them.  When  they  are  ex-  ed.  It  is  not  consistent  with  divine 
posed  to  imminent  danger,  we  are  justice  to  suppose  that  one  man 
ready  to  succour  and  to  save  them,  is  doomed  to  suffer  in  order  that  an- 
nor  do  we  hesitate  and  keep  aloof  other  man  may  find  a  fit  subject  for 
because  our  efforts  are  attended  the  exercise  of  his  amiable  sensibi- 
with  peril  to  ourselves.  When  they  15 ty.  It  cannot  for  an  instant  be 
are  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  supposed  that  the  Creator,  having 
disease,  we  strive  to  sooth  their  endowed  all  men  with  certain  qua- 
pains  and  to  minister  to  their  lities  as  integral  parts  of  their  na- 
helpless  condition.  And  in  what-  ture,  should  divide  his  creatures 
ever  state  of  corporeal  suffering  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is 
they  appear  before  us,  there  is  an  to  find  scope  for  the  full  practice  of 
irresistible  impulse  within  our  own  these  qualities  at  the  expense  of 
breasts,  which  urges  us  to  diminish  the  other  class.  Such  an  opinion, 
their  misery,  and  to  contribute  to  we  repeat,  is  altogether  irreconcil- 
thcir  relief.  This  impulse  is  gene-  able  with  divine  justice,  and  divine 
rally  called  charity  j  it  is  highly  me-  mercy.  The  first  forWds  the  auda- 
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cious  presumption  of  taxing  Provi- 
dence with  favourizing  one  man 
more  than  another ;  the  second 
renders  it  utterly  impossible  that  any 
men  should  be  reduced  to  suffering 
and  affliction  in  order  that  those 
frail-earth-worms,  their  fellow-mor- 
tals, might  have  the  merit  of  reliev- 
ing them,  and  of  lessening  the  bur- 
den imposed  by  Providence.  Why 
or  wherefore  evil  is  at  all  suffered  to 
exist,  must,  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  ever  remain  a  secret  to  us. 
But  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
deemed  it  needful,  that  evil  and 
suffering  should  be  constant  dwellers 
on  this  terrestrial  globe,  His  good- 
ness was  intent  to  place  a  palliative 
to  their  attacks  within  the  bosom  of 
every  man.  Accordingly,  He  en- 
dowed his  intellectual  creatures  with 
charity,  the  great  remedy  for  most 
of  the  ills  that  threaten  or  befall  the 
material  man. 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of 
suffering,  of  a  nature  more  acute 
and  intense  than  what  is  produced 
by  mere  bodily  pain  or  physical  ill, 
and  which  therefore  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  faculty  more  noble  than 
that  charity  which  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature.  Those  suffer- 
ings are  mental,  and  the  faculty, 
which  alone  can  minister  to  their 
relief,  is  sympathy.  The  one,  cha- 
rity, is  exercised  by  all  men  towards 
all  men.  The  savage  who,  a  stran- 
ger alike  to  the  dictates  of  reli- 
gion and  the  institutions  of  society, 
holds  dominion  over  the  wide- spread 
forest  in  which  he  roams,  is  ready- 
to  share  his  rude  fare  with  the  hap- 
less and  perishing  stranger  who 
crosses  his  path,  to  make  common 
cause  with  him  if  attacked  by  fero- 
cious animals,  or  to  apply  such  sim- 
ples as  he  is  acquainted  with  to  the 
wounds  which  tooth  and  claw  have 
inflicted.  In  all  or  either  of  these 
cases  he  acts  charitably ;  but  in  so 
doing,  he  only  obeys  an  instinct  as 
strongly  implanted  within  him  as 
any  other  of  his  nature,  and  only 


second  to  that  of  self-preservation. 
But  he  is  not  able  to  calm  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  wounded  spirit,  to  soften 
the  anguish  of  despair,  or  to  sootli 
the  self- accusing  voice  of  remorse. 
To  do  this,  his  own  mind  must  be 
strongly  imbued  with  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  attachment  to  God's 
holy  law.  It  must  be  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  that  of  the  sufferer ; 
and,  above  all  things,  he  who  would 
console  and  succour  the  mental 
sufferer,  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  its  wayward- 
ness, and  inmost  workings.  In 
order  to  practise  charity,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  man  should  give  free  scope 
to  those  inclinations  which  are  in- 
nate in  him,  and  that  he  should  obey 
the  impluse  of  the  moment ;  but 
the  exercise  of  sympathy  demands 
great  prudence,  and  very  often  re- 
quires that  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment should  be  controlled  and  guided 
by  reason  and  knowledge.  And  as 
thus  sympathy  with  mental  afflic- 
tion, becomes  an  exertion  of  the 
mind  far  superior  to  charity,  felt  for 
bodily  suffering,  our  Rabbies  justly 
observe,  that  '•fpn  Ju^tM*  the 
exercise  of  sympathy,  or  soothing 
mental  anguish,  is  far  superior  to 
np"T^,  charity,  or  ministering  to 
corporeal  sufferings. 

It  is  in  that  difficult  task,  the 
effectual  exercise  of  sympathy,  that 
our  teacher  wishes  to  instruct  us  j 
arid  recalling  to  our  mind  the  wise 
precept  of  Solomon,  "  A  wise  man's 
heart  discerneth  both  time  and  judg- 
ment; because  to  every  purpose 
there  is  time  and  judgment"  (Eccles. 
viii.  5,  6),  our  teacher  tells  us  that 
however  inclined  we  may  be  to 
sooth  and  console  mental  sufferings, 
our  efforts,  in  order  to  prosper,  must 
be  well  timed,  and  directed  by  reason 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  And  in  order  to  impress  us 
with  that  knowledge,  he  places  be- 
fore us  the  four  passions  which  are 
most  productive  of  anguish  to  the 
mind,  and  tells  us  not  how  we  arc 
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to  frame  our  efforts,  or  direct  our 
sympathy,  as  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  for  that  purpose, — as  the  case 
of  every  individual  will  require  spe- 
cial consideration, — but  gives  us  the 
general  direction,  that  we  must 
avoid  ill-timed  efforts.  Thus  he 
tells  us  that  we  are  "  not  to  appease 
a  man  in  the  hour  of  his  wrath," 
because  the  effort  would  be  vain, 
and  only  tend  to  produce  greater 
irritation.  For  such  is  the  power 
of  wrath  on  the  human  mind,  that 
it  completely  suspends  the  influence 
of  reason,  and  produces  a  vortex 
in  the  blood  and  brain,  which  oppo- 
sition may  heighten,  until  it  reaches 
the  rage  of  madness,  but  which 
must  have  time  to  sink  into  ex- 
haustion ere  the  calm  accents  of 
reason  and  sympathy  can  produce 
any  impression.  He  further  tells  us 
(( that  we  are  not  to  offer  consola- 
tion while  his  dead  yet  lieth  before 
him."  The  ties  of  earthly  affection 
are  so  strong,  that  the  decease  of  a 
person  dear  to  us  from  affinity  or 
friendship,  produces  in  most  men  a 
discontent  at.  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, which  gathers  strength  from 
the  inanimate  body  before  us,  over 
which  we  brood,  repine,  arid  mur- 
mur. While  in  this  state  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  listen  to  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  and  the  sooth- 
ings  of  sympathy.  But  Providence 
has  wisely  ordained  that  this  ex- 
treme state  of  sorrow  shall  not  long 
endure  ;  but  that  as  the  body  is  re- 
stored to  its  parent  earth,  the  vivid 
sense  of  loss  sustained  shall  gra- 
dually become  fainter.  Then  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  decree  should 
take  place  of  repining,  and  religion, 
united  with  sympathy,  will  teach  us 
to  submit  to  our  common  fate. 

Our  teacher  further  tells  us,  "  Do 
not  question  a  man  at  the  time  of 
his  making  a  vow."  There  are 
situations  in  life  when  man  is  ex- 
posed to  great  and  unavoidable  dan- 
ger, or  overwhelmed  by  extreme 
calamity,  so  that  all  confidence  in  self 


and  hope  of  human  aid  abandon-*, 
him  ;  despair  is  about  taking  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  the  only 
means  of  resistance  to  its  progress 
is  offered  by  prayer,  trust  in  God, 
and  resignation  to  His  will.  In 
such  situations,  man,  passing  in  re- 
view his  former  course  of  life,  is 
prone  to  make  vows,  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  Omnipotent : 
and  as  it  is  at  such  moments  that 
the  voice  of  conscience  is  loudes', 
that  the  mirror  is  held  up  to  the 
soul,  that  faults  and  failings,  sins 
of  omission  and  of  commission, 
throng  on  the  memory,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case  that  the  vow  then 
made  bears  some  reference  to  formei 
errors  and  transgressions.  There- 
fore our  teacher  bids  us  not  to  ques- 
tion a  man,  as  to  the  motive  or  rea- 
son which  induced  him  to  offer  one 
particular  vow  rather  than  another, 
as  in  so  doing  we  call  upon  him  to 
disclose  to  us  the  secret  warning  of 
his  conscience,  and  to  debase  him- 
self before  us  by  self-accusation, 
which,  in  the  hour  of  fear  and  de- 
spair, can  only  add  to  his  sufferings, 
by  proving  to  him  that  our  curiosity 
exceeds  our  sympathy. 

Lastly,  our  teacher  cautions  us 
"  not  to  be  pressing  to  see  a  man 
in  the  hour  of  his  remorse."  Of 
all  the  anguish  that  afflicts  the  mind 
none  is  more  poignant,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  more  wholesome  than 
the  pangs  of  remorse  which  succeed 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  If 
free  scope  is  given  to  that  remorse  ; 
if  guilt  in  its  naked  deformity  is 
placed  before  the  mind's  eye;  if  the 
trumpet  voice  of  conscience  gives 
utterance  to  its  loud  upbraidings, — 
the  criminal,  if  left  to  the  solitude 
of  his  own  meditations  may,  and 
in  most  instances  will,  arrive  at  a 
proper  sense  of  his  conduct,  and 
amend  his  ways.  But  if  that  free 
scope  is  not  left  to  his  remorse ;  if 
mortal  eye  will  witness  his  anguish, — 
vanity  which  is  never  extinct  in  the 
human  breast,  aided  by  false  pride, 
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its  inseparable  ally,  will  strive  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
induce  man  to  assume  a  hardihood 
of  bearing,  or  to  justify  before 
others  that  misconduct  which  he 
cannot  justify  to  himself.  It  is  only 
when  remorse  is  softened  into  re- 
pentance that  our  sympathy  can  ease 
the  mind  of  the  penitent,  strengthen 
him  in  his  good  resolves,  and  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  tempting  allure- 
ments of  vice. 


Our  teacher  thus  places  before  us 
the  four  great  scourges  of  the  mind, 
wrath,  grief,  despair,  and  remorse  ; 
and  teaches  us  not  to  encounter 
either  in  the  full  flow  of  its  first 
strength,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  potent  auxiliary,  time,  arid  its 
wonder- working  influence,  in  order 
that  the  efforts  of  our  sympathy 
may  be  the  more  successful. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ALEXANDER  JAN.EUS  proved  by 
his  cruelty  that  virtues  are  not  as 
hereditary  as  titles,  and  he  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  name  of  his  house 
as  odious  to  the  nation  over  which 
he  swayed,  as  it  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  most  loyal  affections 
during  the  better  days  of  his  prede- 
cessors. While  his  administration 
lasted,  from  lOfi — 79,  Israel  did 
not  enjoy  one  year  of  peace,  nor  did 
it  earn  any  glory  in  the  contests  in 
which  he  involved  his  subjects. 
Restless  on  the  throne,  he  waged 
war  against  his  petty  neighbours  ; 
and  the  trifling  advantages  he  gained 
over  them,  were  to  him  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  Hebrew  blood 
that  was  spilt  in  the  achievement  of 
such  false  glory.  But  his  promi- 
nent feats  were  directed  against  the 
Pharisees,  who  counted  amongst 
them  the  most  learned  and  influen- 
tial of  the  nation.  Janaeus  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  annoy  that 
body,  and  at  last  drove  them  to 
open  rebellion,  in  which  they  ex- 
cited almost  the  entire  population  of 
Judea  against  their  sovereign.  Six 
years  did  this  distressing  civil  strife 
ravage  the  land,  and  it  ended  in  the 
massacre  of  nearly  all  the  great  men 
of  the  sect,  who  fell  under  the  hands 
of  the  mercenaries  Janaeus  had  hired 
against  his  own  subjects.  Having 
thus  triumphed  over  the  hostile  fac- 


tion, he  lorded  it  with  unchecked 
power  over  Judea  and  its  vicinity, 
enjoyed  the  flattery  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  undertook  another  successful 
expedition  against  the  Arabians, 
enlarged  his  dominions  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  died  of  surfeit 
in  the  year  79.  On  the  approach 
of  death  Janaeus  conjured  his 
wife,  whom  he  instituted  regent  of 
the  kingdom  after  his  demise,  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  those  Pha- 
risees he  had  so  inhumanly  perse- 
cuted, thus  bearing  testimony  in 
his  last  moments  to  the  wrong  he 
had  done  them  during  his  days  of 
power.  Alexandra,  the  queen,  was 
a  woman  endowed  with  excellent 
qualities,  arid  had  frequently  op- 
posed her  meekness  to  her  husband's 
cruel  decrees.  Immediately  on  her 
ascending  the  throne  she  recalled 
the  Pharisees  to  favour,  and  tem- 
pering the  excessive  zeal  of  those 
men  on  many  occasions,  she  seemed 
to  be  destined  to  prepare  better  days 
for  her  country.  She  kept  her 
neighbours  in  due  bounds,  and  even 
widened  her  territory  during  the  nine 
years  of  her  regency  ;  but  her  last 
hours  were  embittered  by  the  am- 
bitious enterprizes  of  her  second  son 
Aristobul,  who  was  just  as  tur- 
bulent as  his  elder  brother  Hyrcan, 
then  invested  with  the  high-priest- 
hood, was  peaceable.  The  Sad- 
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ducean  party,  still  chafed  with  the 
defeat  they  had  experienced  at  the 
commencement  of  Alexandra's  re- 
gency,— and  not  without  causes  of 
legitimatecomplaint  against  the  Pha- 
risees,— kindled  the  desire  of  power 
in  the  youthful  prince,  proclaimed 
him  their  chief,  and  set  him  up  in 
opposition  against  his  elder  brother 
llyrcan,  \vhom  their  mother  had 
declared  her  successor  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  death,  whom  birth  had 
fitted  for  that  station,  and  whom  the 
Pharisees  raised,  almost  against  his 
wish,  to  the  throne  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  ardour  of  Aristobul 
was  at  first  crowned  with  success, 
and  Hyrcan  would  fain  have  ceded 
the  supremacy  to  his  more  ambitious 
brother,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  pontificate ;  but  he  became  the 
involuntary  instrument  of  an  Idu- 
inean,  Antipater,  who  was  iu  his 
confidence,  and  whose  eyes  were 
already  fixed  on  the  glittering  dia- 
dem, to  obtain  which  he  deemed  it 
necessary,  to  uphold  awhile  the  le- 
gitimate succession  of  the  Asmouean 
house,  in  the  person  of  the  tractable 
Hyrcan.  The  wily  Idumean  en- 
listed Aretas,  an  Arabian  prince,  in 
the  cause  of  Hyrcan,  and  by  their 
joint  efforts  they  reduced  Aristobul 
to  great  straits,  aud  finally  forced 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of 
Jerusalem,  and  there  to  await  the 
chances  of  a  siege  in  Co.  The 
forces  under  Antipater  and  the  Ara- 
bian pitched  before  Zion,  when  a 
fourth  party,  more  powerful  than 
all  the  rest  combined,  appeared  in 
Palestine,  and  declared  that  to  them 
belonged  the  decision  between 
prince  and  prince,  between  people 
and  people.  The  Romans  had  then 
become  masters  of  Asia  through  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Pompey  j  and 
that  general,  as  umpire  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  two  brothers,  pro- 
nounced judgment  iri  favour  of 
Hyrcan  II.  The  furious  party  of 
Aristobul  refused  to  submit ;  but 
Pompey  invested  and  carried  Jeru- 


salem, took  Aristobul  and  his  sons 
prisoners,  and  conducted  them  in 
triumph  to  Home,  after  having  con- 
firmed the  pontificate  and  the  roy- 
alty to  Hyrcan,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  high  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  the  Jewish  king  hencefor- 
ward became  tributary.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  Judea  suffered  a  total 
change  :  the  Romans  were  the  all- 
powerful  masters,  and  adulation  to 
the  men  who  swayed  the  capital  of 
the  world,  led  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  the  subjugated  provinces. 
This  Antipater,  Hyrcan's  minister, 
and  now  something  like  delegate  of 
the  Romans  in  Judea,  knew  well, 
and  he  seized  every  opportunity  to 
show  his  devotion  to  Roman  inter- 
est. Antipater  was  named  procu- 
rator of  Judea  by  Caesar,  whom  he 
had  served  at  Alexandria,  and  his  se- 
cond son,  the  afterwards  so  famous 
Herod,  became  commander  of  Ga- 
lilee, where,  in  a  short  time,  he 
usurped  so  much  power,  thathe  durst 
brave  the  grand  council  of  the  San- 
hedrin  and  the  weak  king  Hyrcan, 
when  they  summoned  him  to  an- 
swer for  some  illegality  he  had  com- 
mitted.* The  Jews  became  sen- 
sible of  the  oppression  which  was 
being  prepared  for  them,  and  all 
parties,  waiving  their  minor  differ- 
ences, concurred  in  opposing  the 
common  enemy.  Only  the  easy 
king  remained  in  the  leading  strings 
which  Ami  pater's  hand  directed  at 
will.  This  caused  a  general  rising 
of  the  Jews  in  favour  of  Aristobul 
and  his  sons,  who  all  of  a  sudden 
made  their  re-appearance  on  the 
soil  of  Palestine,  and  pleaded  the 
fame  of  their  princely  ancestors, 
whose  labours,  on  the  bloody  field  of 
danger,  for  the  independence  of  Is- 
rael, were  now  on  the  verge  of  being 
rendered  vain  by  the  wily  ambition 
of  servilely-minded  intruders.  At 
the  same  time  the  contest  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  set  the  whole 
world  in  a  blaze,  and  absorbed  every 
*  Vide  Hcb.  Rev,  V<4  III.  p.  25. 
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existing  difference  between  less  in- 
fluential parties.  Caesar  showed 
willingness  to  support  Aristobul,  but 
Pompey  rid  himself  of  the  father  and 
the  eldest  son  by  poisoning  the  one 
and  causing  the  other  to  be  executed. 
Thus  the  interest  of  Herod,  whose 
father,  Antipater,  had  like  wise  died  of 
poison  during  the  civil  commotions, 
gained  strength,  and  received  an 
additional  succour  in  the  patronage 
of  Antony,  whom  the  Idumaean 
cajoled  into  his  party,  after  the  fatal 
death  of  Caesar  (44).  The  youngest 
son  of  Aristobul,  Antigonus,  was, 
however,  still  in  the  field,  and 
counted  in  his  ranks  the  most  patri- 
otic hearis  of  Judea.  The  Par- 
thians,  bent  upon  counteracting 
the  Roman  power,  supported  his 
cause,  and  Antigonus  was  placed 
by  the  Hebrews  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  while  the  nominal  king 
Hyrcan  was  nothing  better  than  a 
prisoner  in  the  power  of  Herod. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Herod  left 
Judea  and  hurried  to  Rome,  where 
he  boasted  of  his  continual  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  cause,  of  the  sup- 
port his  father  and  himself  had  ever 
afforded  to  the  enterprizes  of  the 
Romans  in  the  east;  and  his  elo- 
quence succeeded  not  only  in  pro- 
curing him  an  honourable  reception 
in  the  capital,  but  even  moved  the 
senate  to  proclaim  Herod  king  of 
Judea  (39).  Under  the  palladium  of 
Roman  protection,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  Roman  legions,  Herod  re- 
entered  Judea,  renewed  the  hosti- 
lities against  Antigonus,  whom  he 
effectually  defeated,  and  took  pri- 
soner. Now  his  ambition  and  cru- 
elty shewed  themselves  in  all  their 
odious  colours  :  by  his  incessant  im- 
portunities, he  obtained  from  An- 
tony the  authorization  to  behead 
Antigonus  in  the  market-place  of 
Antiochia.  The  reign  of  Herod 
was  ushered  in  by  the  death  of 
Hyrcan,  his  benefactor,  and  by  the 
base  murder  committed  on  the  in- 
nocent and  blooming  Aristobul,  his 


brother  in  law,  the  last  stein  of  the 
great  house  of  Asmon.  This  is  the 
Herod  whom  Josephus,  in  his  ea- 
gerness to  please  the  Romans,  calls 
the  great !  Notwithstanding  his 
courage,  his  conquests,  and  his 
magnificence,  how  devoid  was  the 
son  of  Antipater  of  every  nobler  feel- 
ing of  the  human  breast !  Succes- 
sively crouching  at  the  feet  of  Pom- 
pey, of  Caesar,  Cassius,  Antony,  and 
Augustus,  insinuating  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  all  those  great 
men  who  were  so  much  at  variance 
amongst  themselves,  as  to  render  it 
apparently  impossible  that  he  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  one  of  these 
competitors  for  universal  dominion, 
could  even  think  of  joining  hand 
and  hearts  with  his  rival.  Herod 
finally  begs  at  Rome  for  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Hebrew  royalty, 
and  celebrates  his  coronation  at 
Jerusalem  amidst  the  horrors  of  a 
siege,  the  carnage  and  devastation 
of  his  captured  city,  and  the  im- 
precations of  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
expiring  under  the  Roman  sword. 
After  his  advent  to  the  throne,  we 
find  in  him  a  confirmed  tyrant  : 
the  protestations  against  his  oppres- 
sive rule,  and  the  commotions  re- 
sulting from  insupportable  suffer- 
ings, are  stifled  by  the  multitudes 
of  Roman,  Gallic,  German,  and 
Thracian  guards,  who  uphold  his 
usurped  authority.  His  tardy  and 
ill-chosen  attempts  to  flatter  the 
people  are  impotent  by  the  side  of 
his  open  disregard  of  all  popular 
rights.  The  venerable  senate  of 
the  land  is  not  safe  from  his  mur- 
derous hands,  the  blood  of  the  prin- 
cipalJews  saturates  the  soil;  and  as 
if  to  prove  to  the  world  that  blood 
alone  is  the  object  of  his  thirst,  he 
rages  amongst  his  own  and  nearest 
relatives.  His  wife,  Marianme,  of 
the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  his 
mother-in-law,  his  uncle,  three  of 
his  own  sons,  died  by  his  commands; 
which  indiscriminate  cruelty  sug- 
gested to  the  emperor  Augustus  the 
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well  known  remark,  that  he  "  would 
rather  be  Herod's  hog,  than  his 
son."  If  we  take  his  own  words, 
addressed  to  his  perfidious  sister, 
Salome,  when  the  agonies  of  death 
forced  him  to  pass  sentence  on  him- 
self, for  a  candid  estimation  of  his 
spent  life,  the  most  elaborate  pane- 
gyric,— supported  by  the  exact  valua- 
tion of  the  statues  he  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperors,  his  mas- 
ters, and  to  the  decoration  of  his  pro  • 
vinces ;  of  the  piers  he  built,  of  the 
palaces  he  furnished  in  the  most 
elegant  Grecian  style;  and  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  added  to  his  do- 
minions by  talented  diplomacy  and 
the  valour  of  his  sword, — cannot 
save  him  from  the  abhorrence  of 
every  thinking  man  who  prefers  in- 
tegrity to  brilliancy,  and  poor  honest 
liberty  to  glittering  slavery.  "The 
Jews, "said  the  expiring  tyrant,  "will 
celebrate  my  death  with  great  re- 
joicings j  but  do  thou,  sister,  as  I 
command  thee,  and  they  shall  weep, 
and  add  to  the  grandeur  of  my  fu- 
neral, by  their  lugubrious  moan- 
ings.  When  my  last  breath  is  de- 
parted from  me,  do  thou  command 
my  satellites  to  surround  the  Hip- 
podrome, and  to  put  to  the  sword 
every  soul  of  the  multitudes  whom 
I  have  caused  to  be  incarcerated  in 
that  edifice :  there  will  not  be  a 
single  house  in  Jerusalem  that  shall 
not  have  ample  cause  to  shed 
tears."  Such  were  the  last  ejacu- 
lations of  a  prince  whom  historians 
call  the  great,  and  whom  Josephus 
would  fain  hold  up  to  our  admi- 
ration ;  but  the  power  of  truth,  al- 
most against  his  will,  at  last  forces 
from  his  pen  the  candid  confession, 
"  that  there  never  was  a  prince  more 
given  to  choler,  more  unjust,  more 
cruel,  or  more  favoured  by  fortune" 
(Antiq.  Jud.  b.  xvii.  ch.  10).  By 
the  liberality  of  Augustus,  Herod 
had  successively  acquired  the  pro- 
vinces of  Samaria,  Galilea,  and  the 
trans-jordanic  districts  of  Peraea, 
Ituraea,  with  Trachonitis,  which 


made  him  master  over  the  whole 
country,  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Palestine,  besides  which  he  go- 
verned Idumea  in  the  south.  The 
tributes  from  all  those  countries 
flowed  into  his  treasury  j  and  as  he 
paid  none,  his  riches  increased 
greatly.  Before  his  death,  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom  by  a  testament, 
afterwards  ratified  by  Augustus, 
amongst  his  three  remaining  sons, 
allotting  to  Archelaus,  Idumea,  Ju- 
dea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  title  of 
ethnarch;  to  Phillippus,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Batanea,  Trachonities,  and 
the  whole  country  northward  as  far 
as  to  the  plains  of  Damascus ;  and 
to  Antipas,  Galilea  on  the  left 
side  of  Jordan,  and  the  districts  of 
Persea,  with  part  of  Ituraa,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  river,  assign- 
ing, moreover,  to  the  last  two  the 
name  of  tetrarchs.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  his  realm,  he  died  two 
years  before  the  common  era,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Di- 
onysius  Parvus,  who  composed  his 
chronological  tables  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  whose  statements  are  cor- 
rected by  more  modern  chronolo- 
gers,  agreeably  to  whom  Herod's 
death  falls  in  the  fourth  year. 

But  this  division  of  the  land 
only  proved  a  new  source  of  dissen- 
sions; the  Jews  petitioned  against 
the  bad  government  of  their  rulers 
strongly,  and  to  some  effect,  as  far 
as  the  change  of  masters  could  be 
considered  an  improvement  of  their 
lot.  Archelaus  lost  his  elhnarchy 
in  the  year  six,  and  wras  banished 
into  Gaul,  where  he  died.  His 
provinces  were  consigned  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  a  procurator,  nomi- 
nally under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  of  Syria,  although  the 
Jews  were  allowed  the  free  admi- 
nistration of  their  national  laws. 
Coponius,  Marcus  Ambivius,  and 
Annius  Rufus,  succeeded  one  an- 
other in  the  'procuratorship  of  Ju- 
dea.  Tiberius  promoted  Pontius 
Pilate  to  that  dignity«in  27,  and 
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during  his  administration,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Christian  religion  preached 
his  doctrine,  and  was  put  to  death 
for  propagating  principles  which  the 
men  of  those  days  considered  to  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
circumstances  relating  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  time,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  moral  revolution  which 
a  new  doctrine  prepared  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  are  so  vaguely 
touched  upon  in  the  accounts  of  the 
profane  writers  of  that  age,  that 
their  statements  contain  just  enough 
to  confirm  the  willing  faith  of  a 
believer,  but  offer  no  convincing 
proof  of  the  facts,  related  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
man  who  is  not  interested  in  up- 
holding their  authority.  But  as  we 
consider  that  the  appearance  of 
Christianity  had  no  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  political  fate  of  the 
nation,  we  leave  the  disquisition  of 
the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  historical 
facts  mixed  up  with  the  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  sect,  to  the  po- 
lemical pens  of  theological  writers, 
and  proceed  with  the  mention  of  the 
events  ulterior  to  the  procuratorship 
of  Pilate.  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod, 
maintained  his  power  in  his  tetrarchy 
until  his  death  in  34,  when  his  pro- 
vinces shared  the  fate  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  while  Antipas  reigned  ar- 
bitrarily on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
and  so  much  incensed  his  subjects, 


that  they  looked  upon  the  defeat  he 
suffered  from  the  Arabians  as  a  just 
retribution  of  Omnipotence,  and 
joined  in  the  views  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea  Proper,  who  had  pro- 
claimed Agrippa,  grand- child  to 
Herod  I.  by  Aristobul,  one  of  his 
sons,  king  of  Judea,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Caligula,  the  Roman  em- 
peror. Antipas,  startled  by  so  sud- 
den a  check,  hastened  to  Rome, 
there  to  protest  against  the  wrong 
offered  him  by  his  people  ;  but  the 
Roman  emperor  sent  the  suppliant 
tetrarch  into  banishment,  and  as- 
signed him  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  as  his 
future  residence,  whither  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  ambitious  spouse, 
the  designing  Herodiades,  whose 
perverseness  had  caused  all  her  hus- 
band's reverses.  Agrippa  was  now 
(41)  in  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tories which  had  once  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Herod,  and  he  re- 
mained undisturbed  lord  of  Pales- 
tine to  the  moment  of  his  death  in 
44,  at  which  time  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius again  abolished  the  regal  title 
of  Judea,  placing  the  province  under 
the  control  of  procurators,  and 
transplanting  Agrippa's  son,  Agrip- 
pa II.,  to  the  newly  created  king- 
dom of  Chalcis,  49,  to  which  was 
added,  in  53,  the  tetrarchy  formerly 
belonging  to  Philip,  with  the  title 
of  king.  T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE  punishment  which  we  have 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  which  is  inflicted  on  the  soul, 
partly  by  the  habits,  foreign  to  its 
nature,  which  it  has  contracted 
during  its  stay  in  the  body,  but 
which,  deprived  of  the  corporeal 
organs  and  instruments,  the  senses, 
it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  in- 


dulging ;  and  partly  by  the  cravings 
essential  toils  nature,  of  uniting  with 
the  celestial  intelligences  in  their 
pure  and  blissful  state  of  adoration 
and  contemplation,  but  for  -which 
the  soul,  from  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion, is  unfitted,  and  cannot  parti- 
cipate in  :  this  species  of  punish- 
ment, a  restless  anxiety,  occasioned 
by  the  struggles  of  conflicting  im- 
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pulses,  is  the  only  one  at  all  con- 
sonant to  the  ideas  which  human 
reason  is  able  to  form  of  a  spiritual 
essence.  Some  analogy  to  such 
a  condition  is  experienced  even  in 
this  state,  when  we  find  that  al- 
though the  body  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  fit  to  enjoy  pleasure  according 
to  its  nature,  yet  an  inward  uneasi- 
ness, a  restless  anxiety,  the  cause  of 
which  we  cannot  explain  to  our- 
selves, a  vague  forboding  or  pre- 
sentiment of  some  impending,  though 
not  apparent,  ill,  prostrates  our  facul- 
ties, haunts  us  from  place  to  place, 
and  renders  us  callous  and  insen- 
sible to  our  corporeal  enjoyments, 
uhich  are  lost  in  the  sense  of  men- 
tal suffering.  Those  who  have  ever 
experienced  this  state  of  inward 
anxiety  and  unhappiness, — and  what 
man  has  not  ? — know  that  its  agony 
far  surpasses  the  most  acute  pangs 
of  bodily  ailment  or  torture ;  and 
from  the  anguish  and  pain  expe- 
rienced in  that  state,  we  are  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  unutterable 
torment  endured  by  the  soul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  and 
when  its  ethereal  sensibility  is  no 
longer  blunted  by  the  coarseness  of 
its  material  envelope. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of 
this  punishment  is,  of  course,  gra- 
duated by  Divine  justice,  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  man's  good 
or  evil  deeds  during  his  mortal  ca- 
reer. For  he  who,  though  guilty  of 
many  sins  and  dimes,  has  also  per- 
formed many  good  deeds,  and  in 
some  degree  habituated  his  soul  to 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  is  not 
sentenced  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment, or  to  the  endless  and  inde- 
scribable sufferings  of  the  state  we 
have  described.  Time  will  deaden 
the  force  of  habits  which  are  foreign 
to  the  soul,  and  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  preparation  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  nature.  Our 
Rabbies  say  that  twelve  months  is 
the  time  required  by  the  soul  of 
frail  and  erring  man  in  order  to 


shake  off  and  overcome  those  habits 
which  the  connexion  with  the  body 
has  grafted  on  the  soul ;  and  that 
alter  the  expiration  of  these  twelve 
months,  it  is  released  from  its  suffer- 
ing state,  and  permitted,  in  some 
degree,  to  share  the  delights  of  the 
blessed,  for  which  at  least  it  is,  in 
some  measure,  prepared  (Talmud 
tr.  Sanheilrm,fo.  12).  Others  there 
are,  who,  after  having  overcome  the 
habits  contracted  in  the  body,  can- 
not join  the  celestial  intelligences, 
because,  from  want  of  any  prepa- 
ration, they  are  altogether  unfited 
to  participate  in  spiritual  bliss. 
These  cease  to  exist  (are  anni- 
hilated) :  their  punishment  is  what 
holy  writ  calls  JVO,  "  to  be  cut 
off,"  '•'  annihilation  ;"  and  of  them 
our  Kabbies  metaphorically  say, 
that  after  twelve  months  their  soul 
and  body  are  consumed  by  fire,  and 
their  ashes  are  scattered  by  the  wind, 
and  driven  under  the  feet  of  the 
righteous,  who  tread  thereon.  Those 
whose  earthly  habits  are  so  strong, 
that  it  requires  a  length  of  time  ere 
they  succeed  in  eradicating  them, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  have,  by 
some  redeeming  qualities,  prepared 
themselves  to  obey  the  Divine  will, 
and  who  therefore,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  will  eventually  be  deemed 
worthy  of  joining  the  society  of  the 
blessed,  remain  excluded  for  such 
space  of  time  as  Divine  Justice, 
tempered  by  mercy,  may  decree. 
Others  again,  Atheists,  who  have 
rejected  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  divine  Jaws,  or  who  have 
apostatized,  are  sentenced  to  ever- 
lasiing  punishment,  and  are  for  ever 
excluded  from  joining  the  celestial 
intelligences.  The  righteous,  in 
whom  earthly  habits  and  indul- 
gences have  not  acquired  any  great 
force,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  are 
by  their  pure  worship  and  devout 
obedience  in  this  life,  prepared  and 
fit  to  join  the  celestial  intelligences 
in  their  blissful  adoration,  are,  after 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  at 
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once  ushered  into  that  perfect  feli- 
city which  is  awarded  unto  them  ; 
for  the  purificatory  period  of  twelve 
months  is  extended  alike  to  every 
soul  on  its  quitting  the  body,  in 
order  that  it  may  shake  oft-  and 
eradicate  habits  contracted  through 
its  junction  with  the  body.  Ac- 
cordingly our  Rabbies  say  (Talmud 
tr.  Sabbath,  fo.  152),  "  During  the 
first  twelve  months  after  death  the 
souls  of  righteous  men  descend  and 
ascend  again,"  meaning  that  the 
soul,  even  of  the  righteous,  does  not 
directly  and  at  once  become  divested 
of  those  attachments  which  it  has 
formed  in  the  body,  and  to  which  it 
k  accustomed,  as  we  have  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  thirty-first  chapter  of 
this  division,*  It  is  in  reference 
to  this  unsettled  state  of  the  soul, 
during  the  first  twelve  months  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  that 
our  Kabbies  allude  when  they  say, 
"The  witch  of  Endor  could  call 
the  spirit  of  Samuel  back  to  earth, 
because  it  was  during  the  first 
twelve  months  after  his  decease,  and 
before  his  soul  had  become  com- 
pletely purified  of  its  terrestrial 
habits  and  attachments  ( Talmud  tr. 
Sabbath,  fo.  151).  All  this  proves 
to  us  the  force  of  habit  in  the  soul, 
since  even  the  perfectly  righteous, 
like  Samuel,  require  to  overcome 
and  eradicate  its  influence.  It  also 
proves  to  us,  that  as  the  soul  on  the 
one  hand  is  tainted  by  earthly  in- 
dulgences, which  unfit  it  for  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  felicity,  so  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by  a  pro- 
per course  of  preparation  in  this  life 
(through  pure  wrorship  and  devout 
obedience)  that  the  soul  is  at  all 
rendered  capable  of  joining  the  ce- 
lestial intelligences  j  so  that  in  either 
case  it  is  blessed  or  doomed  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  it  has  contracted 
in  the  body. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TUB  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
*   Vide  Ilelx  Rev    Vol.  III.  p.  218. 


the  dead  is  an  article  of  faith  in- 
cumbent on  us,  and  accepted,  ac- 
cording to  the  national  tradition,  as- 
we  have  already  explained  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  our  first  di- 
vision, where  we  say,  "  Some  of 
our  Rabbies  maintained  that  the 
resurrection  was  limited  to  the  per- 
fectly just;  and  as  it  would  thus 
only  express  a  partial  reward,  he 
that  denies  credence  to  this  article 
of  faith,  is  like  him  who  refuses  to 
believe  all  or  any  of  the  great  won- 
ders performed  by  any  of  the  per- 
fectly just,  and  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  faith." 

"  But  as  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain,  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  will  be  general,  he  who 
rejects  this  article  of  faith  denies  a 
branch  of  the  third  essential  prin- 
ciple 'rewards  and  punishments/ 
And  although  not  essential  to  the 
divine  laws  in  general,  or  to  the 
law  of  Moses  in  particular — as  it  is 
quite  possible  to  believe  in  rewards- 
and  punishments,  both  corporeal 
and  spiritual,  without  granting  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  as  he 
who  denies  this  'article,  cannot  be 
considered  as  rejecting  the  law  of 
Moses — nevertheless,  as  it  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  received  by  the  whole 
nation,  whosoever  professes  to  be- 
lieve in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  bound 
to  receive  it ;  as  we  shall,  God  wil- 
ling, more  fully  explain  in  our  fourth 
di\ision."t 

The  pledge  which  we  then  gave 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  endeavour  to 
redeem.  Accordingly  we  proceed 
to  say,  that  although  our  powers 
of  perception  do  not  enable  us  to 
examine  or  comprehend  how  or  by 
what  means  the  resurrection  is  to 
take  place,  yet  it  is  an  event  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  possibility  ; 
that  is  to  say,  however  completely 
beyond  the  power  of  nature,  it  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  nature's 
Creator.  Our  reason,  therefore, 
permits  us  to  represent  such  an 

t   Vide  Heb.  Rev,  Vol.  L  p.  57. 
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•event  to  our  minds  as  possible — 
however  contrary  to  nature — and 
the  belief  that  it  will  occur  can  b^ 
justified.  It  is,  moreover,  confirmed 
by  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  icsuscitated 
the  woman's  son  of  Zarephath,  as 
did  Elisha  to  the  son  of  the  Shuna* 
mite.  And  whatever  is  supported 
by  the  test  of  experience  is  worthy 
of  all  belief;  although  reason — 
unable  to  investigate  or  comprehend 
the  how  or  why — may  consider  it 
as  beyond  its  power  of  demon- 
stration, it  n  even  he  less  remains  a 
fact,  and  all  cavil  on  the  score  of 
its  being  incomprehensible  is  si- 
lenced by  the  voice  and  evidence  of 
experience.  As  for  instance,  the 
fact  that  the  magnet  attracts  iron  is 
^st;  Wished  by  never  failing  expe- 
rience, and  must,  therefore,  be,  as  it 
is,  received  as  true,  although  it  is 
altogether  out  of  the  power  of  hu- 
man reason,  research,  arid  investiga- 
tion, to  comprehend  or  explain  the 
cause  of  such  attraction.  By  the 
same  rule,  it  is  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation and  belief,  that  the  Deity 
-can  and  will  revive  the  dead,  how- 
ever their  dust  may  have  been  scat- 
tered to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  nor  is  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event,  at  the  bidding  of  Omni- 
potence, irreconcilable  to  reason. 
That  this  will  be  a  resuscitation,  or 
restoration,  of  what  has  already  ex- 
isted, and  not  a  new  creation,  may 
be  explained  in  manner  following. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an 
object,  which  has  once  been  endow- 
ed with  an  emanation  of  the  Deity, 
or,  indeed,  with  any  faculty  what- 
soever, but  which  emanation  or  fa- 
culty has  subsequently  been  with- 
drawn, retains  a  greater  degree  of 
susceptibility  again  to  receive  that 
emanation  or  faculty  than  what  is 
possessed  by  any  object  which  has 
not  before  been  endowed  with  either. 
Thus  we  find  that  wood,  which  has 
once,  in  any  degree,  been  subjected 
to  the -action  of  fire,  is  subsequently 


UK. re  easily  kindled,  than  that  which 
has  never  been  ignited.  Thus  like- 
wise- he  who  has  once  been  veiled 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  is  better 
adapted  again  to  receive  inspiration 
— although  it  may  have  been  with- 
drawn from  him — than  he  who 
never  before  had  been  visited  by 
that  spirit,  or  than  he  himself  was 
previous  to  the  first  visit.  This 
greater  degree  of  susceptibility  or 
aptitude  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
whatever  emanation  or  faculty  aa 
object  has  been  endowed  with,  al- 
ways leaves  some  impress,  which, 
though  the  faculty  itself  may  have 
disappeared,  still  perpetuates  its  in- 
fluence. Therefore  it  is  that  our 
Rabbies,  commenting  on  the  words 
of  holy  writ,  "And  I  will  bring 
your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation" 
(Levit.  xxvi.  31),  remark,  "Al- 
though desolate,  they  still  retain 
their  sanctity"  ( Talmud  Ir.  Megillah, 
fo.  25,)  because  having  once  been 
consecrated  to  the  Deity,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  visible  sign  of  the 
divine  presence,  the  impress  of  sanc- 
tity remains  indellible,  although 
every  visible  sign  of  divine  presence 
and  consecration  has  long  disap- 
peared and  ceased  to  be. 

Applying  this  argument  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  we  find  that 
the  human  body,  having  once  been 
the  seat  of  an  immortal  soul,  which 
in  itself  is  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  does  still  retain  some  im- 
press of  that  emanation,  although 
the  celestial  inmate  (the  soul)  be 
long  withdrawn.  That  this  is  a 
fact  is  proved  to  us  by  the  circum- 
stance narrated  in  holy  writ :  "  And 
Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him. 
And  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  in- 
vaded the  land  at  the  coming  in  of 
the  year.  Arid  it  came  to  pass  a-s 
they  were  burying  a  man,  that  be- 
hold they  spied  a  band  of  Moabites, 
and  they  cast  the  man  into  the  se- 
pulchre of  Elisha  :  and  when  the 
man  was  let  down  and  touched  the 
bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  ami 
]f  M  2 
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stood  up  on  his  feet"  (2  Kings  xiii. 
20,  21).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  bones,  or  body,  of  Elisha 
must  have  possessed  the  power  to 
revive  the  man,  although  the  pro- 
phet's soul  had  long  before  then  de- 
parted to  its  heavenly  home,  as  holy 
writ  relates.  This  power  arose  from 
the  impress  produced  by  the  divine 
emanation,  of  which  this  body,  with 
its  bones,had  once  been  the  tenement. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  in  times  of 
deep  affliction  and  calamity,  it  is 
customary  to  pray  on  the  tombs  of 
righteous  men,  and  whose  mortal 
remains  still  retain  the  impress  of 
that  pure  spirit  by  which  they  once 
were  animated.  Such  was  likewise 
the  case  with  Moses'  rod ;  for 
though  in  itself  a  dry  and  withered 
piece  of  wood,  yet  as  it  was  in  his 
hand  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
came  upon  him,  it  became,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  to  be  his  instrument  on 
his  great  and  important  mission,  as 
we  read  in  holy  writ  that  .the  L/ord 
commanded  Moses  and  said,  "  Thou 
shall  take  this  rod  in  thine  hand, 
wherewith  thou  shalt  do  signs" 
(Exod.  iv.  17).  Such  was  likewise 
the  opinion  etertained  by  Elisha, 
when  he  was  applied  to  by  the 
Shunamite  on  behalf  of  her  dead 
son,  and  bade  his  servant  Gehazi 
"  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my 


staff  in  thine  hand  and  go  thy  way; 
if  thou  meet  any  man  salute  him 
not,  and  if  any  salute  thee  answer 
him  not  again,  and  lay  my  staff 
upon  the  face  of  the  child"  (2  Kings 
iv.  29).  If  then  we  find  that  even 
inanimate  things,  which  have  been 
made  use  of  by  those  on  whom 
rested  the  emanation  of  Deity,  have, 
as  it  were,  become  consecrated  and 
endowed  with  an  impress  not  pos- 
sessed by  others  of  their  kind  or 
species,  we  are  justified  not  only 
in  assuming  that  the  human  body, 
having  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
immortal  soul,  is  best  adapted  for 
its  reception,  but  also  that,  the 
bodies  of  the  righteous  having  once 
been  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the 
emanation  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
retain  its  impress,  are  thereby  ren- 
dered far  more  worthy  again  to  re- 
ceive that  emanation  than  they  were 
at  its  first  reception.  Accordingly 
our  Rabbies  say,  "  If  that  which 
was  not  can  be,  that  which  has 
already  been  can  certainly  be  again." 
Their  meaning  is,  that  if  a  material 
body  which  had  no  previous  exist- 
ence can  be  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  immortal  soul,  a  body 
which  has  already  existed,  and  been 
thus  adapted,  must  be  possessed  of 
far  greater  susceptibility  for  that 
reception. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  religioaen  Sekten  der 
Juden.       "  History,  Doctrines,    and   Opinions   of  all   religious   Sects 
among  the  Jews,"' by  P.  Beer,  Briin.  1822.   (Vol.  I.  p.  125.) 
(Continued  from  page  256.) 

as  Jews,  and  from  the  Jews  them- 
selves as  heretics,  most  of  their 
ancient  writings  and  records  have 
been  lost.  That  many  of  these 
writings,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic, were  burnt  and  destroyed  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Caraites  had  their 
principal  seat,  as  well  during  the 


THE  Caraites  are  not  possessed 
of  many  works  relating  to  their  own 
religious  principles,  or  on  philo- 
sophy and  science.  This  paucity  of 
their  literature  they  account  for  by 
saying  that  owing  to  the  many  per- 
secutions they  have  experienced 
from  Christians  and  Mahometans, 
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rebellions  and  mutinies  which  were 
so  frequent  during  the  government 
of   the  Mameloucs,   as   during  the 
wars  between  them  and  the  links, 
before   and   after    the  conquest   of 
Egypt  by  the  latter.     Another  rea- 
son is   assigned   by   a  learned  (  n- 
raite,   R.  Mardochi,  author  of  the 
book    J)od    Mardochi,     which    we 
cite  as   a  proof  of  the  ill-will  the 
erudite   of  that    sect  entertain    to- 
wards  the  Rabbies,  and  the  pains 
they  take  to  spread  that  sentiment 
among    the    Caraites.       He    says 
(Division    7),     "  We    Caraites    do 
not,  like  the  Rabbies,  make  unto 
ourselves  gods  of  gold  :  we  do  not 
devote  ourselves  to  study,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  greeted  by  the  title 
Rabbi,  and  collect  stores  of  wealth. 
Such   worldly  views  of  pride  and 
lucre  we  leave  unto  our  persecutors  ; 
but  like  our  wise  and  pious  ances- 
tors, we  scorn  to  degrade  study  and 
erudition  into  a  trade.     On  the  con- 
trary, we   prefer  submitting  to   the 
most  laborious  occupations,  devoting 
every  minute  we  can  command  to 
the  study  of  the  law   and  of  true 
wisdom,    rather    than     writing    or 
compiling  huge  volumes,  with  the 
sole  purpose   of  reaping    a   golden 
harvest   from    our  labours."      But 
though   the  Caraites  cannot  boast 
of  their  numerous  contributions  to 
the  general   fund  of  learning   and 
information,    they  are  not  without 
some  great  men,  whose  works  have 
been    preserved,   though   some    are 
still   in    manuscript.     We    purpose 
naming  in  alphabetical   order  their 
most  eminent  writers  and  writings, 
the  more  readily  as  the  enumeration 
will   not    occupy    much    space    or 
time. 

R.  AAKON  ben  Joseph,  a  physi- 
cian, lived  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  at  Nicomedia  or  Constan- 
tinople. He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  called 
,  Hamobcharj  also  the 
'  Kellil  J°phi,  an  He- 


brew Grammar,  and  Commentaries 
on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
the  Book  of  Job.  He  also  revised 
the  liturgy  or  prayer-book  of  the 
Caraites,  which  was  first  printed  at 
Venice,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  last  edition  of  which  was 
printed  at  Calea,  in  the  Crimea, 
5o74  (1814). 

This  prayer-book  is  divided  in 
three  parts  ;  the  first  contains  the 
daily  prayers,  those  for  the  Sabbath 
and  new  moons  ;  the  second  part 
contains  prayers  for  the  three  great 
festivals;  and  the  third  part  those 
of  the  new  year  and  day  of  atone- 
ment. Most  of  these  prayers,  par- 
ticularly the  daily  ones,  are  only 
composed  of  verses  of  holy  writ- 
joined  together.  In  their  festival 
prayers,  they  have  received  several 
odes  from  the  prayer-book  of  the 
Portuguese  Jews.  Some  hymns  of 
great  merit  are  by  Caraite  authors, 
most  of  these  by  R.  Aaron  himself. 
Their  prayers  are  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  of  the  Rab- 
binnical  Jews  :  the  most  striking 
difference  is  their  not  having  the 

rnbjrnyibfr  or  HTJQI;,  a 

form  of  prayer  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  established  by  the 
conjoint  authority  .of  Ezra  and  the 
men  of  the  great  assembly,  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by 
all  rabbinical  Jews.  Instead  thereof 
the  Caraites  pray  in  the  following 
manner : 

"Blessed  be  thou,  O  Eternal  God 
of  Israel,  who  alone  workest  won- 
ders, and  blessed  be  thy  glorious 
name,  of  which  alone  may  the  earth 
be  full.  Amen  !  Blessed  be  God, 
who  does  not  reject  my  prayer,. nor 
withdraw  his  grace  from  me.  I 
pray  to  thee,  Lord  God  of  Israel : 
in  mercy  look  down  from  the  hea- 
vens, thy  sacred  dwelling.  Behold 
my  sufferings,  my  poverty,  my  mean- 
ness, and  lowly  spirit.  Do  not  re- 
ject me,  when  my  strength  decreases, 
save  me  through  thy  mercy  from  all 
my  sins,  pardon  my  transgressions, 
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and  forgive  mine  iniquities.  Let 
me  pass  the  years  allotted  unto  me 
in  happiness  ;  be  gracious  unto  me. 
Have  mercy  on  me  and  on  them 
who  to  me  belong.  May  my  words 
and  deeds  be  successful  and  accept- 
able unto  thee.  Preserve  me  from 
wicked  men  in  the  city,  and  from 
robbers  OR  the  highway.  Let  me 
not  need  the  charity  of  my  fellow- 
mortals,  but  vouchsafe  to  open  wide 
unto  me  thy  merciful  hand.  May 
peace  ever  dwell  among  us,  and  thy 
blessing  rest  on  the  work  of  our 
hands.  Give  us  our  daily  bread, 
and  grant  that  1  may  eschew  sin 
and  live  in  purity,  for  thou  alone 
art  our  Saviour,  thy  great  and  holy 
name  is  our  only  refuge.  Thou 
art  a  God  of  grace  and  mercy.  Pre- 
serve me  from  pride  and  haughty 
aspirations  :  let  them  not  govern 
me,  but  grant  that  I  may  keep  free 
from  sin,  so  that  I  may  attain  per- 
fection. May  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  cogitations  of  my 
heart  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  O 
Lord  God,  my  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer. Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord 
Eternal." 

R.  AARON  ben  Eliach  flourished 
about  the  year  5390  (1630).  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  he  called  PmH  "IJTO, 
KetherThorah.  He  also  wrote  \*\y  ]J 
Gan  Eden,  or  Directions  for  celebrat- 
ing the  Sabbath  and  Festivals.  This 
book  is  looked  upon  by  the  Caraites 
as  a  work  of  authority,  and  is  to 
them  what  the  Shulchan  Arnch  is 
to  Rabbinical  Jews.  He  is  likewise 
the  author  of  a  philosophical  trea- 
tise after  the  manner  of  the  Moreh 
Nebochim,  of  the  great  Maimo- 
nides. 

R.  ELIAS  BESHITZY,  of  Bashi- 
ochi,  in  Crimm-Tartary,  wrote 
1fT7$  rPHK.  ^dereth  EHjahu, 
on  the  Caraite  ritual,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  and  festivals.  But  as  he 
maintains  that  a  candle,  which  had 
"been  lighted  before  (he  commence- 


ment of  the  sabbath,  might  lawfully 
be  used  on  the  sabbath,  the  autho- 
rity of  his  book  was  denied  by  the 
oriental  Caraites,  and  it  is  now  only 
in  force  by  those  of  the  Occident. 
He  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
work,  which  was  finished  by  his 
pupil,  R.  Caleb.  R.  Jacob  beri 
Ruben  wrote  "Jl^^n,  Hango- 
sher,  a  commentary  on  the  penta- 
teuch,  and  "J-f  rn/Dr6/2>  Milclta- 
moth  Adoshem,  Controversies  with 
Christians.  He  also  wrote  on  Cab- 
bala h. 

R,  JEHUDAH  HADASSY,  also  call- 
ed Haabel,  lived  at  Constantinople 
about  the  year  4909  (1149),  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  is  lost.  He  also 
wrote  ")£3n  Vpt^tf'  Eshkol  ha- 
koplier,  controversies  with  the  Rab- 
bies,  in  which  he  quotes  several  C.i- 
raite  writers,  whose  works  are  no 
longer  extant ;  thereby  confirming 
the  assertion  of  Caraites,  that  most 
of  their  ancient  writings  are  lost. 

R.  JAPHET  HALEVI — the  contem- 
porary and  instructor  of  the  great 
Absn-Esra,  who  often  quotes  his 
authority — wrote  TllD^J  ")DD» 
Sepher  Neimoth,  a  Commentary  on. 
the  Pentateuch  ;  mmf!  ]1"OT» 
Sichron  Hadathoth,  a  metaphysical 
and  philosophical  treatise. 

R.  MARDOCIII  BEN  NISSAN  lived 
at  Crosni-Ostra,  in  Galicia  (Poland). 
In  the  year  5459  (1699),  he,  as  the 
most  famous  Caraite  teacher  then 
living,  was  requested  by  Jacob  Tru- 
glandius,  professor  at  Leiden,  to  ac- 
quaint the  world  with  the  customs 
and  opinions  of  the  Caraites.  In 
compliance  with  this  request,  he 
wrote  *QT"j£  "TIT  U°d  Mardo- 
chi,  which  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  Caraite  works,  and  has  under- 
gone several  editions. 

R.  MOSES  BESHITZY  lived  at 
Constantinople  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
great  linguist,  and  possessed  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Span- 
ish languages  in  great  perfection. 
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He  travelled  much,  visited  the  va- 
rious Caraite  communities  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  and  wrote 
D^n/K  ilfcOft,  MaUeh  E/O//J/??, 
on  the  fundamental  principles  and 
artieles  of  the  Caraite  faith.  He  is 
also  named  as  the  author  of  several 
other  works  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  library  at  Leiden,  there  are, 
besides  the  books  here  enumerated; 
upwards  of  sixty  woiks  ;  some 
few  iu  print,  but  most  of  them  in 
manuscript,  which  have  evidently 
been  written  by  Caraite  authors, 
and  advocate  their  principles.  It 
must,  however,  be  assumed,  that  all 
of  these  are  of  a  comparatively  mo- 
dern date,  as  R.  Gedaliah,  in  his 
book  PTOPn  rhtifiW*  "ihe  chain 
of  tradition'1  (written  in  the  fifteenth 
century),  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
proach that  sect  on  account  of  its 
extreme  literary  poverty.  His  words 
are,  "  These  heretics  (the  Caraites) 
have  never  produced  any  good  to 
Israel.  They  have  never  written 
any  book  in  support  of  the  law,  or 
on  any  science  whatever :  even  not 
a  poem  has  flowed  from  their  pen. 
But  all  of  them  are  dumb  dogs,  that 
know  not  how  to  bark." 

The  principal  difference  between 
the  Caraites  and  the  Rabbinites  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  the 
latter  maintain  the  divine  authority 
of  the  oral  law,  which  Moses  re- 
ceived at  Sinai  from  the  L/ord, 
along  with  the  written  law  and  as 
its  explanation  j  which  has,  by  tra- 
dition, been  transmitted  to  the  great 
teachers  in  Israel,  who  have  pre- 
served it  intact  up  to  the  present 
times.  The  Caraites  deny  the  di- 
vine authority  of  these  traditions, 
which  they  look  upon  as  human 
institutions,  and,  therefore,  not 
binding  as  explanation  of  the  writ- 
ten law.  Accordingly,  they  de- 
part from  the  expositions  held  as 
sacred  among  the  Rabbinites,  and 
adopt  others,  which  they  deduce 
from  the  grammar  and  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  They  also  lay 


great  stress  on  the  force  of  reason 
in  their  commentaries  on  holy  writ, 
and  maintain  that  reason,  aided  by 
a  perfect  and  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew,  are  true  guides 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
law. 

R.  MOSES  BESIHTZY,  in  his  book 

D^K  HCOJP.  has  tbe  following 
remark  on  this  subject :  "  When 
reason  agrees  with  revelation,  we 
adopt  reason  as  our  guide,  and, 
aided  by  the  double  light  (of  reason 
and  of  revelation)  we  proceed,  with- 
out doubt  or  hesitation,  on  the  true 
path  to  perfection.  But  if  reason 
creates  doubt  and  demurs  against 
revelation,  we  are  bound,  although 
both  are  divine  lights,  to  adhere  to 
the  revealed  word  of  God.  For  if 
reason  were  at  all  times  sufficient 
for  our  guidance,  revelation  would 
be  superfluous.  But  revelation  was 
vouchsafed  unto  man  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  insufficiency  of 
reason,  and  has  been  preceded  and 
announced  to  mankind  by  miracles, 
in  order  that  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  word  of  God  might  at 
once  be  apparent  to  man,  who  there- 
by is  to  know  that  his  fullest  con- 
fidence and  faith  is  due  to  revela- 
tion, even  where  his  own  reason  is 
too  weak  to  guide  him. 

They  reject  all  additional  enact- 
ments and  rigorous  observances, 
which  are  not  expressly  contained 
in  holy  writ,  or  in  their  own  tra- 
ditions. They  say,  "Man  is  to 
abstain  from  no  enjoyment,  and 
to  submit  to  no  privation  or  observ- 
ance, except  according  to  the  ex- 
press direction  of  the  law.  There- 
fore Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  said, 
'  Be  not  righteous  over  much,  nei- 
ther make  thyself  over  wise  :  why 
shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself?' " 
(Eccles.  vii.  17.)  - 

They  deem  it  unlawful  to  spe- 
culate on  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  faith.  R.. Elijah  Beshitzy 
in  his  book  im7K  mitf,  ob- 
serves, "  It  does  not  Behove  man 
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to  turn  the  elements  of  religion  into 
subjects  for  ratiocination.  Man  is 
not  to  examine  whether  it  is  Irue  or 
not  that  there  is  a  God,  or  if  revela- 
tion proceeds  from  God,  and  other 
the  like  subjects,  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  far  above  all  doubt 
and  question.  For  if  man  has  once 
given  way  to  the  baneful  practice  of 
creating  his  own  reason  into  a  stand- 
ard by  which  every  truth  is  to  be 
tested,  he  is  most  likely  to  fall  into 
grievous  error.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  who  abandon  themselves  to 
such  profitless  meditations,  mostly 
end  by  imbibing  infidelity,  or,  at 
least,  heretical  notions.  Accord- 
ingly, holy  writ  cautions  us  against 
indulging  in  idle  speculations  when 
it  says,  '  That  ye  seek  not  after 
your  heart  and  your  own  eyes,' 
because  they  are  sure  to  mislead 
us." 

.As  the  Caraites  reject  the  oral 
law  of  the  Rabbinites,  they  adhere 
strictly  to  the  letter  and  text  of  the 
written  law,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
is  often  modified  by  the  adherents 
of  the  oral  law.  Thence  it  ensues 
that  there  is  a  material  difference 
betweeu  their  rites,  customs,  and 
observances,  as  well  public  as  do- 
mestic. These  differences  have  their 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  first  sepa- 
ration between  the  Caraites  and 
Pharisees  in  Judea  and  the  days  of 
the  second  tern  pie  3  and  are  become 
still  more  striking  from  the  many 
additional  enactments,  observances, 
and  CD'O^Dj  or  fences,  which  have 
been  ordained  in  latter  times,  and 
are  held  sacred  by  the  Rabbinical 
Jews,  but  which  the  Caraites  reject 
altogether.  These  have  again 
adopted  certain  other  observances 
on  the  authority  of  their  own  teach- 
ers and  traditions,  which  the  Rab- 
binites reject ;  so  that  although  both 
parties  deduce  their  opinions  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  they 
alike  quote  in  their  support,  the 


conclusions  they  arrive  at  me  very 
conflicting. 

Before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  one  great  difference  between 
the  Caraites  and  Pharisees  was  in 
the  divine  service  of  the  high-priest 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  when  he 
offered  incense  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
If  the  high-priest  was  a  Caraite — 
as  sometimes  was  the  case — he 
strewed  the  incense  on  the  censer 
in  that  part  of  the  temple  called 
"  holy,"  and  did  not  enter  the  holy 
of  holies  until  the  fume  ascended, 
because  it  is  written,  "  For  I  will 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy- 
seat"  (Levit.  xvi.  2).  But  if  the 
high-priest  was  a  Pharisee,  he  en- 
tered the  holy  of  holies  with  a  cen- 
ser in  his  hand,  and  there  sprinkled 
the  incense  on  the  lighted  embers, 
because  it  is  written,  "  He  (the 
high-priest)  shall  put  the  incense 
upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord"  (ibid, 
ver.  13)  ;  and  according  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  Pharisees,  the  words 
*'  before  the  Lord"  denote  the  holy 
of  holies.  The  Talmud  (tr.Jomah) 
relates  that  as  many  Sadducees 
(Caraites)  were  appointed  to  the 
high-priesthood,  the  Sanhedrin, — 
after  the  Pharisees  had  gained  the 
ascendancy, — made  it  a  rule,  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  of  atonement,  to  ad- 
jure the  high- priest  by  the  living 
God  to  perform  the  service  in  every 
particular  as  they  had  instructed 
him,  and  to  alter  nothing  of  his 
own  accord.  That  one  high-priest, 
secretly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Caraites,  had,  notwithstanding 
his  oath,  attempted  to  offer  incense 
according  to  their  ritual ;  but  that 
when  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies 
with  the  smoking  censer  in  his 
hand,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and 
when  the  priests  hastened  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  the  perjured  high- 
priest  was  found  lifeless  on  the 
ground. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  260.) 
R.  ELKAZAR  HAKATPAR  said,  "  Envy,  desire,  and  ambition,  drive  a  man  out  of  the  world.' 


(*.  28.) 

COMMENTARY.  "Envy,  desire,  and 
ambition,'"  fyc.  Our  teacher  has,  on 
various  occasions,  and  in  the  maxims 
of  different  Tanaim,  cautioned  us 
against  giving  way  to  those  per- 
nicious and  evil  feelings  "and  indul- 
gences which  undermine  life,  and 
embitter  eternity.  Thus  he  tells  us, 
in  the  words  of  R.  Joshua,  that 
"  An  evil  eye  (disposition),  evil  in- 
clinations, and  misanthropy,  drive  a 
man  out  of  the  world."*  In  the 
maxim  of  R.  Dosa  ben  Harchinas, 
he  warns  us  that  "  Sleep  in  the 
morning,  wine  in  the  forenoon, 
childish  conversation,  and  frequent- 
ing the  assemblies  of  the  worldly- 
minded,  drive  a  man  out  of  the 
world. "f  There  are  many  other 
affects  of  the  mind  which  have  a 
similar  tendency,  such  as  pride,  rage, 
avarice,  and  other  the  like  baneful 
and  vicious  passions  5  but  our  teacher 
here  singles  out  the  most  pernicious, 
those,  the  bare  passive  entertaining 
of  which  within  us,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  same  dreadful  effects  which 
result  from  the  active  indulgence  of 
other  vices.  For  though  (for  in- 
stance) rage,  extreme  anger,  is  a 
most  dangerous  quality,  and  may 
not  only  drive  a  man  to  the  com- 

*  Vide  Heh.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  406. 
f  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  65. 


mission  of  misdeeds  which  the  laws 
of  society  visit  with  severe  punish- 
ment, but  also  derange  his  health 
and  shorten  his  existence  :  though 
the  most  ungovernable  transport  of 
fury  may  cause  instantaneous  death, 
and  though  our  Rabbies  (of  blessed 
memory)  have  declared  that  "  He 
who  abandons  himself  to  his  angry 
passions  is  like  the  worshipper  of 
idols  ;"  J  and  from  all  these  circum- 
stances it  is  undeniable  that  anger, 
indulged  without  restraint  to  that 
degree  of  uncontrolable  excitement, 
called  rage  or  fury,  is  a  most  bane- 
ful quality, destructive  alike  to  health 
and  life  here,  and  to  felicity  here- 
after. Nevertheless  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  order  to  produce  the 
terrible  results  which  we  have 
enumerated,  it  must  become  active  : 
indeed  it  can  only  be  said  to  exist 
when  it  affords  the  fearful  proof  of 
its  existence  by  its  activity ;  for 
while  the  germs  of  anger  lie  dor- 
mant and  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the 
human  breast,  it  is  still  in  the  power 
of  man  to  control  and  even  entirely 
to  subdue  them.  It  is  still  in  his 
power,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
aid  of  reason,  to  overcome  the  temp- 
tation ;  nor  does  man  deserve  punish- 
ment for  being  tempted  by,  but  for 
J  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  «R 
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succumbing  in  the  contest,  with  hi* 
evil  passions. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  by  active 
ebullition  only  that  rage  becomes 
pernicious.  Such  is  likewise  the 
case  with  pride,  and  with  many 
other  similar  excrescences  of  an  evil 
disposition :  bufc  the  three  vices 
which  our  teacher  has  made  the 
subject  of  his  present  lesson,  are  of 
a  far  more  venomous  nature.  They 
require  not  that  their  existence 
should  be  evidenced  by  active  in- 
dulgence,in  order  to  oonsumehealth, 
life,  and  happiness  here  and  here- 
after. The  bare  suffering  either  of 
them  to  take  root  in  the  mind  is 
sufficient.  So  virulent  is  the  le- 
prosy with  which  they  infect  the 
soul, — so  corrosive  the  virus  with 
which  they  gnaw  the  heart,  that 
though  they  may  lie  hidden  and 
rankling  within  its  deepest  folds, 
nor  ever  find  a  vent  in  action,  their 
workings  are  not  the  less  certain 
and  detrimental.  This  is  the  great 
truth  which  our  teacher  wishes 
to  convey  to  us  in  R.  Eleazar's 
maxim  ;  and  also,  that  to  one  or 
other  of  these  ihree  vices,  may  be 
traced  all  those  other  evil  qualities 
which  corrupt  human  nature,  and 
degrade  man  who  was  created  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Deity. 

That  envy  undermines  health, 
consumes  life,  and  destroys  hap- 
piness, is  attested  by  holy  writ, 
when  the  wise  monarch  (Solomon) 
declares  that  "  a  sound  heart  is  the 
life  of  the  flesh,  but  envy  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  bones"  (Prov.  xiv. 
30).  He  that  yields  up  his  mind 
to  the  malign  influence  of  envy  is 
by  holy  writ  declared  to  be  PUllD* 
"  a  silly  man;"  and  his  fate  is  set 
before  us  in  the  words,  "  Envy 
slayeth  the  silly  one"  (Job.  v.  2). 
But  not  only  is  it  most  pernicious 
in  itself,  but  also  as  the  root  of 
numerous  other  vices  and  sins  which 
spring  from,  and  are  nearly  akin  to, 
this  mother  of  evil.  Envy  begets 
hatred.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon 


him  or  them,  whom  we  envy,  as 
unjustly  preferred  before  us  in  some 
respect.  The  sense  of  injustice  done 
to  ourselves,  however  ill-founded, 
begets  hatred  towards  the  object  in 
whose  favour  we  conceive  that  the 
injustice  has  been  practised  ;  but  as 
we  dare  not  openly  avow  that  we 
hate  a  man  because  he  is  more 
favoured  by  fortune,  more  beloved, 
more  respected  than  ourselves,  we 
conceal  our  rancour  within  our 
heart,  and  thus  transgress  the  posi- 
tive command  of  the  law,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine 
heart"  (Levit.  xix.  17).  Nor  is 
our  hatred  confined  to  the  object  of 
our  envy  :  we  conceive  that  an  in- 
justice has  been  committed  against 
ourselves,  and  we  direct  our  ill- 
will  towards  Him,  by  whose  power 
the  supposed  injustice  has  been  in- 
flicted. Thus  we  not  only  repine 
and  murmur  against  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  but  accuse 
Divine  Justice  itself.  Our  jaun- 
diced mind  rebels  against  the  wise 
and  beneficent  decrees  of  the  Crea- 
tor; and  instead  of  joining  the  in- 
spired Psalmist  in  declaring  "  The 
Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  his  works"  (Psalm 
cxlv.  17),  the  envious  man,  de- 
sponding and  discontented,  bearing 
within  himself  the  bane  of  his  hap- 
piness and  existence,  and  railing  at 
the  Providence  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol, exclaims,  "  1  will  not  refrain 
my  mouth  :  I  will  speak  in  the 
anguish  of  my  spirit:  I  will  com- 
plain in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou 
shouldest  oppress,  that  thou  shouldest 
despise  the  work  of  thine  hands, 
and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked  ?"  (Job  vii.  1 1  ;  x.  3.)  Nay, 
in  his  phrensy  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse t&  resume  his  choicest  gift, 
existence,  and  thinks  death  alone, 
to  which  his  restless  and  discon- 
tented disposition  is  hurrying  him, 
can  afford  him  quiet  j  so  that  he 
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even  presumes  to  pray,  "  O  that  I 
might  have  my  request,  and  that 
God  would  grant  me  the  thing  that 
I  long  for  ;  even  that  it  would  please 
God  to  destroy  me ;  that  he  would 
let  loose  his  hand  and  cut  me  off; 
then  should  I  yet  have  comfort" 
(Job.  vi.  8 — 10).  How  dreadful 
must  be  the  state  of  mind  which 
can  thus  harden  man  to  provoke  his 
Maker,  and  to  dare  the  terrors  of 
divine  judgment. 

The  second  vice  which  our  teacher 
enumerates,  as  possessing,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  power  of  destroying 
life  and  soul,  is  desire,  that  restless 
and  discontented  habit  of  mind 
which  urges  man  to  spurn  the  good 
within  his  reach,  in  order  to  grasp 
at  shadows  which  can  never  become 
realized.  The  word  which  the 
Tanai  makes  use  of  is  Hl^H  (front 
the  root  Hl^),  which  has  been  va- 
riously rendered  as  lust,  desire,  in- 
clination, passion,  avarice,  greedi- 
ness. The  sense  in  which  our 
author  uses  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion is  "  desire,"  the  inordinate 
longing  of  the  heart  to  possess  and 
enjoy  whatever  attracts  its  fancy. 
We  find  that  the  sage  monarch 
says,  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  but  desires  attained  are  a 
tree  of  life"  (Prov.  xiii.  12).  If  a 
man  is  virtuous,  resigned  under  the 
will  of  Providence,  submissive  to 
its  decrees,  and  contented  with  the 
lot  and  station  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, his  desires  too  will  be  vir- 
tuous, in  accordance  with  his  duties ; 
and  not  only  subordinate  to  his 
reason,  but,  like  that,  governed  by 
the  word  and  revealed  will  of  God. 
Such  desires,  so  virtuously  regula- 
ted, and  wisely  controlled,  add  to 
our  happiness.  When  attained  they 
are,  as  holy  writ  declares,  "  a  tree 
of  life,"  increasing  our  joys,  our 
content,  and  our  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  But  when  man 
gives  way  to  that  ever  greedy  and 
restless  disposition  which  nothing 


can  satisfy,  because  its  cravings  are 
insatiable;  which  knows  neither  end 
nor  aim,  because  it  continually  meets 
with  some  new  object  to  whet  its 
appetite;  and  which  is  everlastingly 
anxious  and  painful,  because  it  is 
imposible  that  all  its  longings  should 
be  realized,  or  all  its  efforts  crowned 
with  success.  To  the  man  who 
gives  way  to  this  baneful  and  vicious 
predominance  of  his  desires  his  ex- 
istence becomes  accursed.  The 
"  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick"  is  his  unceasing  portion  ; 
and  as,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  sage  monarch,  "  the  attainment 
of  (virtuous)  desires  is  a  tree  of 
life,"  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  non- 
attainment  of  desires  constantly  re- 
newed, and  keeping  rnind  and  blood 
in  lasting  ferment,  must  be  a  tree  of 
death. 

Nor  is  the  evil  influence  of  de- 
sire confined  to  mortal  life  only, 
but  it  affects  the  soul,  by  planting 
within  it  the  germ  and  habit  of 
numerous  other  vices.  Such  are 
covetousness,  or  the  wish  to  hoard 
up  wealth  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
it ;  lust,  or  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  in  an  unlimited  and  lawless 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex  j 
inconstancy,  or  that  unsettled  state 
of  mind  which,  ever  on  the  wing, 
renders  man  unsteady  and  not  to  be 
depended  on  j  selfishness,  or  plac- 
ing the  love  of  self  above  all  other 
considerations,  and  looking  upon  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others  as 
secondary  and  subordinate  to  ones 
own  ever-varying  enjoyments.  Such, 
and  many  more  the  like,  are  the 
pernicious  offspring  which  this  foul 
vice  engenders  in  the  mind  ;  nor  can 
it  be  more  fitly  characterized  than 
by  King  Solomon,  when  he  says, 
"  Hell  and  destruction  are  never 
full ;  so  are  the  eyes  of  a  man  who 
is  never  satisfied"  (Prov.  xxvii.  20). 

The  third  vice  to  which  our 
teacher  has  assigned  a  place  in  this 
dread  catalogue,  is  ambition,  against 
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which,  as  the  last  mentioned,  he  in- 
tends most  strongly  to  caution  us. 
For  ambition  is  in  itself  a  compoud 
of  the  other  two.  We  are  envious 
of  the  superiority  and  power  pos- 
sessed by  other  men  j  we  are  cove- 
tous of  the  honours  and  distinctions 
they  enjoy  :  the  two  evil  passions 
combine  their  baleful  influence,  and 
form  ambition  ;  which, — preying  on 
itself  like  envy,  never  satisfied,  like 
desire, — destroys  life  and  happiness 
with  a  fatal  virulence,  that  no- 
thing, short  of  the  joint  venom  of 
these  two  vices,  could  ever  have  pro- 
duced. For  that  "envy,  which  is 
rottenness  to  the  bones,"  that  desire, 
begetting  "  hope-deferred,  which  is 
sickness  to  the  heart,"  are  but  so 
many  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  fury 
with  which  ambition  drenches  its 
victims.  And  as  in  itself  it  exceeds 
the  other  two,  so  likewise  the  vices 
to  which  it  gives  birth  are  of  the 
most  heinous  kind.  Pride,  which 
scorns  the  whole  human  race  j 
haughtiness,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  "  abhorrence  of  the  Lord  ;" 
arrogance,  which  tramples  on  the 
rights  of  others ;  cruelty,  which 
smiles  at  their  suffering — such  are 
the  passions,  such  the  evil  qualities 
to  wThich  it  gives  rise.  And  it  is 
not  until  wretchedness  of  mind,  the 
result  of  satiety  and  remorse,  has 
done  its  full  work,  that  the  tortured 
victim  discovers  that  all  which  he 
has  prized  and  cherished  are  but 
"vanity  and  vexation  of  the  spirit" 
(Eecl.  ii.  17). 

In  all  the  remarks  which  hitherto 
have  been  offered,  the  assumption 
is,  that  the  unhappy  sufferer  har- 
bours within  his  own  breast  the 
rankling  venom,  that  he  has  still  so 
much  self-command  arid  controul 
over  these  vultures  of  the  mind,  as 
to  stifle  their  fatal  urgency,  and  pre- 
vent their  assuming  the  dictatorship 
of  his  thoughts,  and  supreme  rule 
of  his  conduct.  But  if  his  mental 
strength  fails  him,  if  one  or  other  of 


these  fury- passions  becomes  the 
director  of  his  actions, how  wretched 
is  his  lot  here, — how  utterly  hope- 
less hereafter !  for  to  what  crime 
will  they  not  urge  him  ?  what  sin 
will  they  not  impel  him  to  com- 
mit ?  Goaded  on  by  envy  and 
the  rancour  it  begets,  he  will  injure, 
oppress,  and  crush,  if  he  can,  the 
man  whom  he  considers  as  unjustly 
preferred  before  him.  Impelled  by 
desire,  and  its  twin  daughters,  lust 
and  covetousness,  he  invades  the 
sanctuary  of  his  neighbour's  home, 
and  by  force  or  fraud  seeks  to  ob- 
tain the  gratification  of  his  lawless 
propensities.  Maddened  by  ambi- 
tion, blinded  by  pride,  and  steeled 
by  cruelty,  nothing  impedes  his  fell 
career.  The  laws  of  God  are  set 
at  defiance,  those  of  man  are  evaded  > 
and  he  exults  as  he  plants  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  those  whom  his  sin- 
ful efforts  have  laid  prostrate  before 
him.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
success,  no  ray  of  happiness  glad- 
dens the  heart'of  him  who  harbours 
either  of  these  vices.  The  gnawing 
cancer  within  is  still  unhealed, — the 
everlasting  thirst  is  still  unslaked. 
Every  hour  adds  to  the  mental  tor- 
ment he  is  enduring ;  for,  the  man 
cursed  with  an  envious  disposition, 
will  continually  find  some  one  more 
highly  favoured  by  Providence  than 
himself,  so  that  the  inward  wound 
is  still  kept  festering.  The  man 
whose  mind  is  a  prey  to  desire,  will 
every  minute  meet  some  fresh  ob- 
ject to  excite  his  passions,  which 
if  obtained,  would  but  prove  a  source 
of  future  pains,  so  that  his  soul 
must  ever  remain  a  stranger  to 
peace.  The  man  who  is  a  slave  to 
ambition  will  still  find  some  one 
whose  power  and  dignity  exceeds 
his  own,  who  ranks  higher  in  pub- 
lic opinion  than  himself,  and  whom 
his  insatiate  passion  prompts  him  to 
supplant  or  to  surpass.  Even  should 
he  succeed  in  reaching  the  high 
pinnacle  to  which  his  wishes  aspire, 
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unceasing  anxiety  and   the  fear  of    state,  the  tribunal  before  which  they 
a  fall,  embitter  his  days.      Such  is    must  appear,  and  the  awful  respon- 
the  portion  of  these  unhappy  men    sibility  they  incur,  our  teachers  next 
in   this  life  j    their  lot  in  a  future    maxim  will  unfold  to  us. 
(To  be  continued.') 


II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  264.) 


WHILE  Agrippa  II.  was  allowed 
to  be  made  king  over  provinces 
which  the  Romans  could  so  easily 
spare  him,  they  did  riot  give  up  the 
more  profitable  sovereignty  over 
Judea  Proper.  This  country  saw 
henceforward  no  native  governor : 
Cuspius  Fadus,  Tiberius  Alexander, 
Cumanus  Felix,  brother  to  Nero's 
favourite  Pallas,  Festus  and  Al- 
binus,  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
procuratorship,  and  in  oppression  of 
the  land  entrusted  to  their  superin- 
tendence. Their  excesses  at  last 
roused  a  people  which  could  never 
forget  the  sweets  of  independence, 
and  longed  for  the  hour  of  liberty. 
Instead  of  pouring  balm  upon  the 
wounds  of  the  Israelites,  the  Ro- 
man rulers  showed  their  utter  dis- 
respect for  the  national,  as  well  as 
for  the  private,  interests  of  the  Jews, 
struck  the  humbled  people  on  their 
most  sensitive  point,  their  creed, 
which  the  Romans  despised,  and 
thus  by  their  own  workings  spurred 
the  Hebrews  to  that  gigantic  strug- 
gle in  which  the  people  of  Judah 
staked  and  forfeited  their  existence, — 
not  however  without  causing  serious 
losses  to  the  victors, — rather  than 
they  would  tamely  submit  to  a  state 
of  abject  vegetation  on  their  own 
soil.  Partial  insurrections  were  the 
prelude  to  the  general  explosion  j 
considerable  numbers  of  patriotic 
orators  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
spread  the  seed  of  revolt  through 
the  country.  Florus,  procurator  of 
Judea  after  Albinus,  taxed  all  his 
ingeniousness  to  devise  means  of 
satiating  his  rapacity  on  the  trea- 


sures which  the  exactions  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  not  carried  off  Con- 
fiscation and  cruelty  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  passive  obedience 
impossible  to  a  people,  in  whose 
retentive  memory  the  deeds  of  the 
Maccabees,  under  similar  but  less 
exciting  circumstances,  were  still 
fresh  and  inspiring.  And  when  at 
last  there  was  no  alternative  left, 
the  small,  contemptible  nation  of 
the  Jews  did  grasp  the  sword  against 
the  mighty  lords  of  the  then  known 
world,  and  kept  the  legions  of  proud 
Rome  in  constant  agitation  for 
almost  the  epoch  of  a  man's  life. 
Never  was  there  a  war  fought  in  a 
better  cause,  with  more 'justice  on 
the  weaker  side,  for  a  more  legi- 
timate, more  national  purpose.  Never 
have  the  Romans  experienced  such 
heavy  checks  on  so  circumscribed  a 
scene  of  action.  And  if  allowance 
be  made  for  the  fearful  internal  divi- 
sions, in  which  the  Jews  wasted  their 
principal  strength  while  they  were 
combatting  their  colossal  external 
enemy, — the  result  of  the  contest 
may  indeed  be  doubted  if  circum- 
stances had  been  less  unfavourable  to 
the  Jews  ;  if  their  energy  had  been 
morejudiciously  directed, orif  at  least 
they  could  have  joined  hand  s  with  the 
other  nations  whose  liberties  had 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  Romans. 
While  some  of  the  family  of 
Herod  were  still  pleading  their 
claims  at  Rome,  the  Jews  had  ma- 
tured their  projects  so  far  as  to  be 
enabled  to  hold  at  bay,  and  finally 
even  to  enclose,  a  Roman  legion, 
which  the  approach  of  Varus,  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  at  tl^e  head  of  a 
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formidable  power,  could  alone  save 
from  destruction.  Agrippa  II.  who 
interceded  with  the  advice,  that 
the  Jews  ought  to  submit,  incensed 
the  public  mind  so  strongly,  that 
himself  and  all  his  troops  were 
compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight.  The  insurgents  now  sei/ed 
upon  several  forts,  and  signally  de- 
feated Cestius  Gallus,  another  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  who  had  underta- 
ken to  quell  the  rising  in  Judea 
with  a  force  of  above  20,000  men. 
The  Jews  themselves  were  very 
dissentient  on  the  plan  to  be  pur- 
sued. Three  parties,  of  widely  dif- 
fering opinions,  sought  to  force 
their  respective  counsels  upon  the 
nation,  as  the  best  calculated  means 
for  saving  the  country  from  utter 
ruin.  1.  The  adherents  to  the  house 
of  Herod,  not  hostile  to  the  Ro- 
mans, provided  the  family  of  Anti- 
pater  maintain  its  regal  title  and 
prerogatives ;  these  made  the  tri- 
bute to  Caesar  the  first  duty  of  the 
Jewish  people  5  2.  The  moderate 
party  of  patriots  were  for  independ- 
ence, and  determined  to  wage  their 
lives  in  its  defence ;  but  only  to  a 
certain  extent,  namely,  until  they 
could  obtain  honourable  conditions 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Whereas 
the  third  party,  consisting  of  ultra- 
patriots,  were  totally  blind  to  the 
immense  physical  superiority  of  the 
invaders,  and  incessantly  preached 
the  extermination  of  the  foe,  in- 
cluding in  their  hatred  even  such  of 
their  brethren,  as  could  not  agree  to 
the  excessive  ravings  of  their  en- 
thusiasm. This  latter  party  had 
long  been  brooding  unnoticed,  since 
the  governorship  of  Caponius,  at 
which  time  it  was  founded  by  Ju- 
das, the  Galilean,  and  afterwards 
spread  its  ramifications  in  properly 
organized  fraternities  over  the  whole 
country,  assembling  in  secret  so- 
cieties, whose  workings  were  the 
more  dreadful,  as  they  executed  in 
broad  day-light  terrific  verdicts,  pro- 
nounced in  the  darkness  of  a  noc- 


turnal meeting  (Joseph  Bell.  Jud. 
1.  ii.  ch.  12). 

A  general  council  was  now  opened 
at  Jerusalem,  and  adopted  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  moderate  pa- 
triotic party  :  their  first  endeavours 
tended,  by  gentle  means,  to  move 
the  Roman  faction  to  relinquish 
their  anti-national  sentiments.  At 
the  head  of  the  council  stood  the 
high-priest  Ananus,  of  whom  Jose- 
phus  speaks  in  the  following  terms : 
"  He  was  a  man  of  a  probity  be- 
yond all  praise  j  enthusiastic  for  his 
country's  weal  ;  he  ever  set  his  pri- 
vate interest  behind  that  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  under  his  conduct, 
the  Jews  would  undoubtedly  have 
driven  the  Romans  to  the  necessity 
of  acceding  to  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment." But  the  voice  of  the  pru- 
dent pontifex  was  soon  drowned  in 
the  tumultuous  clamours  of  the  zea- 
lots. Indeed,  it  was  more  than  the 
highly  excited  state  of  the  nation, 
rife  for  explosion  and  hard  activity, 
could  bear,  to  be  spoken  to  in  terms 
of  cold  reasoning.  The  long-sup- 
pressed feeling  of  wrongs  was  storm- 
ing for  a  vent,  and  whoever  endea- 
voured to  allay  it,  however  honour- 
able his  motive,  appeared  under  the 
semblance  of  a  vacillating  coward, 
or  a  traitor.  Consequently,  a  schism 
among  the  combatants  for  Jewish 
liberty  was  unavoidable,  and  arose, 
after  a  very  short  time  of  concord, 
with  greater  force.  The  soothing 
proposals  of  the  moderate  party  only 
rendered  the  infuriated  members  of 
the  ultra-faction  distrustful  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  finally  called 
down  the  hatred  of  the  multitude 
upon  the  well-meaning  counsellors 
themselves.  How  great  the  detes- 
tation u  as  that  rested  on  the  name 
of  servitude  among  the  Israelites,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  speech  of  Ananus, 
whom  his  fellow-citizens  reproached 
with  supineness:  "You  are  plunder- 
ed at  will,  you  are  outraged  by  every 
lordling — arid  you  are  silent !  Will 
you  never  rouse  your  slumbering  en- 
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ergy  and  assert  your  manhood  ?  The 
beast  of  the  field  imbibes  rage  and 
high  daring  from  the  sight  of  its 
bleeding  wounds — and  on  you,  men, 
descendants  of  heroes,  the  spectacle 
of  blood  and  carnage  has  no  ani- 
mating effect  !  Is  then  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  first,  innate,  and  most 
natural  feeling  of  the  human  breast, 
extinguished  in  the  Hebrew  heart  ? 
Has  it  yielded  its  place  to  crouching 
servility  ?  Have  you  inherited  this 
cowardice  from  your  forefathers, 
from  them  who  have  spilt  their  last 
drops  of  blood  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  against  the  multitudes  of  the 
Nile  and  the  hosts  of  Assyria  ?  But 
what  need  have  we  to  search  the 
chronicles  of  our  fathers,  for  proof 
that  base  patience,  under  the  lash 
of  tyranny,  is  not  the  character 
of  the  Hebrew  !  examine  your  own 
days  j  why  did  we  bare  our  bosoms 
to  the  sword  of  the  world-com- 
manding Roman  ?  Because  we  could 
not  bear  to  live  as  slaves  :  and  shall 
we  now  bow  the  neck,  which  would 
not  suffer  the  yoke  of  the  majestic 
Roman  empire,  under  the  foot  of  a 
tyrant- tribe  of  our  own  nation  ? 
Never!"  (Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  13.) 

The  civil  governorship  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  conferred  on  the  venerable 
pontifex,  while  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Gorion,  was  in  vested  with  the  military 
Command  j  Idumea  was  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Jesus 
Ben  Saphas  and  Eleazar,  a  scion  of 
the  house  of  Aaron.  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Simon,  was  made  commander 
of  Jericho  ;  and  the  countries  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  were 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Manas- 
seh.  John,  the  Essenian,  watched 
the  maritime  coast  j  John,  the  son 
of  Ananias,  was  entrusted  with 
Acrabatanea;  and  Galilea  obeyed 
the  military  dispositions  of  Flavius 
Josephus,  the  son  of  Mathias.  This 
is  the  learned  Jewish  historian,  who 
was,  however  (at  least  at  the  time 
when  he  composed  his  history), 
wholly  devoted  to  Roman  interest. 


His  work,  which  was,  moreover, 
brought  to  light  at  Rome,  must, 
therefore,  be  perused  with  great 
caution,  particularly  when  he  vents 
his  bitterness  against  the  Pales- 
tenian  zealots,  many  of  the  most 
considerable  of  that  party  having 
openly  declared  themselves  the  ene- 
mies of  Josephus.  No  greater  ac- 
quisition could  ever  have  been  made 
in  the  province  of  history,  than  if  a 
sincere  anti-Roman  Jew  had  left 
us  a  narrative  of  the  same  exploits, 
written  at  the  same  epoch,  on  a 
territory  where  the  Roman  power 
had  no  intimidating  influence. 

Those  different  commanders  were 
enjoined  to  keep  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  grand  coun- 
cil, and  to  apprise  the  central  go- 
vernment at  Jerusalem  of  every 
event  of  importance.  The  dissen- 
sion between  the  moderate  and  the 
ultra  parties,  hinted  at  above,  began 
already  to  shew  itself  by  their  pub- 
lic demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  zealots,  that  the  choice  of  go- 
vernors was  not  of  their  taste. 
They  elected  other  and  more  turbu- 
lent captains  for  themselves.  The 
principal  men  of  that  faction  were, 
John  of  Giscala,  whom  Josephus, 
his  personal  enemy,  thus  depicts  : 
"  A  wicked  man,  a  great  dissembler, 
fickle  in  his  inclinations,  insatiable 
in  his  desires,  and  to  whom  all 
means  of  success  were  equally  wel- 
come ;  of  an  imperious  bearing, 
ever  loath  to  see  a  colleague  in 
power.  Some  people  clung  to  him 
from  fear,  others  by  choice,  so  dif- 
ficult was  it  to  escape  his  artifices, 
or  to  resist  the  power  of  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  !  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  brave,  and  had 
as  many  gifts  of  the  heart  as  of  the 
head."  Simon,  the  son  of  Gorias, 
who,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
less  given  to  guile,  younger,  and  of 
more  energy  than  John,  but  his  equal 
in  ambition,  and  of  still  greater  au- 
dacity. Commencing  his  opera- 
tions with  a  small  barid,  his  gue- 
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troop  gradually  swelled  into  an 
army.  He  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ners slaves,  whom  he  made  promise 
of  liberty  j  free  men,  by  raising 
in  them  hopes  of  plentiful  predatory 
harvests }  and  even  attracted  men  of 
note  and  high  probity  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  courage,  and  the  asto- 
nishing rapidity  of  his  successes. 
The  third  great  man  of  the  enthu- 
siastic faction  was  Eleazar,  son  of 
Simon,  the  priest,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  and  organize 
the  cause  of  his  party  j  he  shared 
all  the  passions  of  his  brethren  in 
command,  and  stood  foremost  in 
skill  and  fitness  for  executing  their 
daring  designs  (Jos.  L.  c.  iv.  8, 
23,30,  15). 

The  recognized  heads  of  the  na- 
tion were  meanwhile  making  serious 
preparations  for  busy  war  at  Jeru- 
salem, by  throwing  up  fortifications, 
managing  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  of  arms,  and  exhorting 
the  people  to  firmness  at  the  ap- 
proaching hour  of  trial.  The  war- 
like engines,  taken  at  the  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus,  were  now  set  in 
order,  to  be  used  against  their  for- 
mer owners  ;  and  the  Hebrew  war- 
riors, who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
unaccustomed  to  fight  on  a  plain,  to 
sustain  or  to  lay  sieges,  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  unwieldy  machines. 
But  ardour  supplied  the  want  of 
tactical  knowledge,  thirst  of  liberty 
imparted  to  rude  Tyros  an  intu- 
itive discipline,  and  the  whole  youth 
of  Israel  assiduously  exercised  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  the  instruments 
of  their  emancipation,  longing  for 
the  moment  of  evincing  their  apt- 
ness on  the  field  of  battle  (Ibid.  ii. 
44). 

The  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
army  under  Cestus  was  reported  at 
Rome  to  the  no  little  alarm  of  Nero, 
the  emperor,  who  saw  in  the  rout 
of  his  famous  captain  a  signal  for 
the  general  rising  of  the  east  against 
the  oppression  which  had  for  ages 


been  the  lot  of  the  provinces  de. 
pendant  on  Rome.  He  deputed 
the  most  experienced  among  his 
commanders,  Vespasian,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  to  enforce 
respect  and  submission  to  the  Ro- 
man eagles.  This  renowned  leader 
carried  fire  and  sword  wherever  his 
masses  penetrated,  and  lavishly  be- 
stowed the  names  of  rebels,  muti- 
neers, and  brigands,  upon  the  men 
who  had  dared  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  procurators,  whom  the  emperor 
at  Rome  had,  in  his  great  mercy, 
sent  to  rule  over  them  for  their  good 
only.  Much  more  formidable  than 
his  martial  prowess,  however,  prov- 
ed his  skilful  system  of  corruption, 
an  art  in  which  the  Romans,  at  all 
times,  were  masters;  and  with  which 
they  sapped,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  foundations  of  every  state,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  greatness. 
Under  the  general  headof  corruption 
we  must  reckon,  not  only  the  appa- 
rently liberal  use  they  made  of  their 
ill-gotten  wealth,  but  the  surpris- 
ing skill  they  possessed  in  exciting 
hatred  amongst  the  chiefs,  distrust 
of  their  superiors  in  the  people,  and 
discord  amongst  the  different  tribes 
or  parties  of  the  same  nation.  Whom 
love  of  lucre  could  not  move,  they 
won  by  the  display  of  their  mag- 
nanimity j  the  lover  of  peace  yielded 
to  the  conviction,  that  freedom 
could  be  the  price  only  of  a  long- 
protracted  war,  which  the  Romans 
were  known  never  to  relinquish, 
except  as  victors.  All  those  effec- 
tive auxiliaries  were  employed  by 
the  Romans  in  every  expedition, 
and  principally  in  this  war  against 
the  Jews,  whose  commonwealth 
shewed  more  than  one  vulnerable 
spot  to  men  exercised  in  wielding  the 
weapons  of  corruption.  The  power 
of  the  Romans  was  simultaneously 
directed  against  all  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  kingdom,  the 
possession  of  which  was  indispen- 
sably necessary,  ere  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  could  promise  any  deci- 
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sive  result.  Cerealis,  the  general, 
was  ordered  to  subdue  Samaria ; 
Titus,  the  generalismo's  son,  and 
Trajan,  uncle  to  the  great  emperor 
of  that  name,  lay  with  the  tenth 
legion  before  Japha  in  Galilea, 
whilst  Vespasian,  in  person,  bat- 
tered the  walls  of  Jotapata,  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Ga- 
lilea, and  then  garrisoned  by  He- 
brew troops  under  the  command 
of  Flavius  Josephus.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  Israelites,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  fully  cor- 
responded with  the  zeal  that  had 
presided  at  their  arming.  Forty- 
seven  days  the  defenders  of  Jota- 
pata withstood  all  the  bravery  and 
skill  of  the  troops  and  generals  that 
invested  it,  and  when  the  town  was 
at  last  carried  by  storm,  the  whole 
of  the  Hebrew  soldiery  buried  them- 
selves under  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
entrusted  to  their  defence.  The 
commander  alone,  Flavius  Josephus, 
the  historian,  not  only  did  not  share 
the  heroic  fate  of  his  brethren,  but 
he  sought  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  his  conquerors,  and  thus  justified 
the  indignation  which  the  Jews  felt, 
and  pronounced  against  his  das- 
teirdy.  "  Fame,  which  is  so  swift 
in  spreading  unfavourable  news," 
says  he  himself,  with  singular  can- 
dour, "  carried  the  report  of  the  dis- 
aster of  Jotapata  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  addition,  that  Josephus,  the 


commander,  had  died  on  the  ram- 
parts. The  whole  city  felt  the  se- 
vere blow,  and  shewed  its  affliction 
by  ordering  a  fast,  and  other  de- 
monstrations of  general  mourning, 
for  thirty  days.  But  as  soon  as 
more  certain  information  arrived, 
that  Josephus  was  not  dead,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  whose 
general,  far  from  dreading  him  as  a 
captive  enemy,  honoured  him  as  a 
devoted  friend,  the  pity  and  respect 
of  the  Jews  turned  into  the  utmost 
hatred  ;  and  the  epiihets  of  coward 
and  traitor  were  affixed  to  his  name, 
and  the  voice  of  the  multitude  ex- 
hausted itself  in  imprecations  against 
the  imprisoned  commander  of  Jota- 
pata" (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  30). 

A  year  elapsed,  and  the  Romans 
had  not  yet  made  progress  enough 
to  approach  Jerusalem  with  a  victo- 
rious hand.  A  message  from  the 
senate  called  Vespasian  from  the 
theatre  of  war  to  the  capital,  where 
he  was  to  assume  the  purple.  Ere 
he  departed  from  Palestine,  how- 
ever, he  made  every  disposition, 
that  the  campaign  should  be  prose- 
cuted with  vigour,  by  charging  the 
best  generals  of  the  day,  and  the 
bravest  troops  of  the  empire,  with 
the  excution  of  his  vast  plan,  and 
setting  over  them  all,  his  accom- 
plished son  Titus,  who  was  to  com- 
plete what  had  been  so  successfully 
begun.  T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 


III.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.      "History,  Doctrines,   and  Opinions  of  all  religious   Sects 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  125.) 
(Continued  from  page  272.) 

ANOTHER  difference  distinguish-  nacles,"    was,   in   addition   to    the 

ed  the  temple-service  of  the  Pha-  usual  drink-offering  of  wine,  also 

risees    from    that    of   the   Caraites.  to  consist  of  a  quantity  of  water. 

According  to  the  former,  the  liba-  It  is  true,  that  the  written  law  does 

tion  poured  on  the  altar,  on  the  last  no  where  command  any  such  liha- 

day  of  m^D,  "  the  feast  of  taber-  tiou — but    it     was    performed    on 

•  o 
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the  authority  of  tradition,  being  an 

TDD  nwtib  ro!?n.  "Haia- 

chah  of  Moses  from  Sinai ;"  that  is 
to  say,  a  command,  verbally  given, 
by  the  Deity  to  Moses,  and  by  him 
transmitted  verbally  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  This  the  Caraites  denied, 
in  conformity  with  their  principle 
of  rejecting  the  divine  authority  of 
any  tradition.  The  Talmud  (tr. 
Succah]  relates,  "Once  it  happened 
that  the  officiating  priest  was  a 
Sadducee  (Caraite)  j  therefore,  in- 
stead of  pouring  the  water  on  the 
altar,  agreeable  to  the  ritual  esta- 
blished on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
he,  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of 
his  sect,  spilt  the  water  on  the 
ground,  wL41e  he  poured  the  drink- 
offering  of  wine  on  ihe  altar.  This 
manoeuvre  was,  however,  noticed 
by  the  populace,  and  caused  such 
general  and  violent  exasperation, 
that  the  priest  was  pelted  to  death 
with  the  D^Tintf,  "  citrons," 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  festival,  every  man  carried  in 
his  hand." 

Numerous  sources  of  difference 
still  exist  between  the  Rabbinites 
and  Caraites  in  their  ritual  and  cus- 
toms. Thus  the  Caraites  determine 
the  new- moon  according  to  its  visi- 
ble appearance,  while  the  Rabbi- 
nites rely  on  the  greater  certainty 
produced  by  astronomical  calcula- 
tion. Thence  it  ensues,  that  the 
Neo-mina  of  the  two  sects  some- 
times fall  on  different  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  festivals  and 
holy-days  of  one  sect,  are  considered 
by  the  other  as  working-days  only. 
And  as  the  Caraites  carried  their 
contempt  of  the  Rabbinical  feast- 
days  to  an  outrageous  extreme, 
Maimonides  deemed  it  needful  to 
prohibit  the  orthodox  Jew  from  vi- 
siting the  Caraites  on  their  self- 
appointed  festivals,  whenever  they 
were  found  publicly  to  desecrate  the 
days  on  which,  according  to  astro- 
nomical calculation,  the  feasts  enact- 
ed by  the  law  were  to  be  celebrated, 


In  the  performance  of  every  cere- 
mony or  external  act  of  devotion, 
the  Rabbinites  fix  and  determine 
the  precise  manner,  size,  or  quan- 
tity. Thus  the  just  dimensions  of 
the  PT21D.  tabernacle,  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  oral  law,  as  also  at 
what  distance  from  the  ground  the 
npTD*  Mezoozah,  is  to  be  fixed  on 
the  door-post ;  of  how  many  fringes 
the  JT}T¥,  Zitzith,  is  to  be  com- 
posed, and  their  length,  and  so 
forth.  All  this,  however,  the  Ca- 
raites reject,  and  maintain  that 
wherever  size  or  quantity  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  holy  writ, 
in  the  manner  it  is  done  at  the 
meat,  or  drink-offerings,  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  incense,  &c.,  it  is  at 
the  free  option  of  every  man  to 
adopt  such  size  or  quantity  as  he 
may  think  proper. 

According  to  rabbinical  enact- 
ments, connubial  intercourse  is  pro- 
hibited during  the  seven  days  suc- 
ceeding the  monthly  purification. 
The  Caraites  reject  this  observance — 
and  also  the  scrupulous  rigour  with 
which  the  Rabbies  forbid  the  slight- 
est (casual)  contact,  and  even  the 
eating  off  one  plate — as  founded  on 
the  oral  law  only,  and  not  expressly 
enacted  in  the  written  law. 

The  Caraites  also  reject  the  use 
of  the  PT^Sn,  "  phylacteries,"  be- 
cause they  consider  the  passage  of 
holy  writ,  on  which  the  Rabbies 
found  that  use,  as  figurative  only. 
That  passage  is,  "  And  thou  shall 
bind  them  (the  words  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day)  for  a  sign  upon 
thy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  front- 
lets between  thine  eyes"  (Deut.  vi. 
8).  This,  they  contend,  must  be 
understood  as  an  injunction  to  have 
the  precepts  of  the  law  ever  present 
before  us,  governing  our  thoughts, 
and  directing  our  actions  ;  but  can- 
not by  any  means  be  considered  as 
a  command  which  it  is  possible 
literally  to  obey,  any  more  than 
that  other  figurative  injunction, 
"  Circumcise,  therefore,  the  fore- 
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skin  of  your  heart"  (Deut.  x.  10), 
or  the  precept  of  Solomon,  when  he 
tells  us,  *'  Write  them  (mercy  and 
truth)  upon  the  tablet  of  thine 
heart"  (Prov.  iii.  3)  ;  that  all  such 
precepts  are  figurative,  intended  to 
impress  obedience  to  the  divine  law 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men, 
but  are  in  no  case  to  be  understood 
more  literally  than  in  all  the  others. 

They  do  not  celebrate  the  niD^n, 
"  feast  of  inauguration,"  because 
they  maintain,  that  as  in  the  days 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the 
Maccabees,  when  this  feast  was 
instituted,  there  were  no  longer  any 
prophets  among  the  Israelites,  this 
institution,  as  enacted  by  human 
authority  only,  cannot  be  binding 
in  a  religious  point  of  view.  They 
particularly  object  to  the  form  of 
benediction,  prescribed  by  the  Uab- 
bies  to  be  recited  previous  to  light- 
ing the  commemorative  tapers, 
"  Blessed  be  thou  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hath 
sanctified  us  with  his  command- 
ments, and  commanded  us  to  kin- 
dle the  lights  of  HDI^n,  the  in- 
auguration." To  this  benediction 
the  Caraites  most  strongly  object, 
as  the  command  to  kindle  these 
lights  is  not  given  by  the  Deity, 
nor  by  any  prophet  in  his  name, 
but  is  avowedly  a  human  institu- 
tion. Similar  objections  they  urge 
to  the  benedictions  which  are  re- 
cited by  the  rabbinical  Jews  at  the 
readingofthe^n/'HallelV'atthe 
washing  of  hands,  at  the  lighting  of 
the  Sabbath  lamps,  &c.,  all  of  which 
contain  the  words  "who  hath  sanc- 
tified us  with  his  commandments, 
and  commanded  us,"  although  no 
trace  whatosever  of  any  such  com- 
mandments is  to  be  found  in  the 
written  law.  The  benediction  at 

*  The  six  Psalms,  from  cxiii.  to  cxviii. 
inclusively,  form  a  prayer  recited  on  the 
Nco-minse  and  holy-days,  which  is  called 
7?n,  "  the  lands,"  and  is  one  of  the  seven 
Rabbinical  enactments. 


the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath  lamp 
especially  calls  forth  their  unqua- 
lified indignation,  inasmuch  as,  ac- 
cording to  their  views,  it  celebrates 
an  observance  directly  opposed  to 
the  words  of  the  written  law,  which 
are,  "Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  through- 
out your  habitations  upon  the  Sab- 
bath-day" (Exod.  xxxv.  3).* 

They  do   not  allow  divorces,  ex- 

*  The  men  of  the  great  assembly,  who 
were  the  direct  and  uninterrupted  successors 
of  Moses,  and  to  whom  the  enactments  of 
the  oral  law,  as  received  by  Moses  at  Sinai 
were  transmitted,  had,  by  the  written  law, 
been  invested  with  the  same  degree  of  autho- 
rity as  was  possessed  by  Moses  himself  in 
his  capacity  of  judge  and  teacher  in  Israel ; 
as  we  read,  "  According  tof  the  law  which 
they  shall  teach  thee,  and  to  ^the  judgment 
which  they  shall  tell  thee  thou  shall  do ; 
thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  sentence 
which  they  shall  shew  thee  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left.  And  the  man  that  will  do 
presumptuously,  and  will  not  heaiken  unto 
the  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge, 
even  that  man  shall  die"  (Deut.  xvii.  1J, 
12).  Thus  we  see,  that  the  successors  of 
Moses  on  the  judgment-seat  of  Israel,  were 
invested  with  the  same  degree  of  authority 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  ;  and  dis- 
obedience to  their  precepts  was  visited  with 
the  highest  penalty  of  the  law.  And  as  the 
authority  held  by  him,  and  transmitted  to 
them,  emanated  from  the  Lord,  who  had 
vouchsafed  to  ordain  that  their  precepts 
should  be  implicitly  obeyed,  they  were  not 
only  justified,  but  acted  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  when  they  used  the  for- 
mula, "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified  us 
with  his  commandments,  and  commanded 
us,"  inasmuch  as  the  observances  they  enacted 
were  so  enacted  by  virtue  of  an  authority 
emanating  from  and  delegated  by  the  Divine 
Legislator,  exercised  in  his  name,  and  in 
conformity  to  his  revealed  will.  This  fully 
answers  all  the  cavils  raised  by  the  Caraitcs 
on  this  score. — EDITOR. 

f  The  authorized  English  version  rendere 
it  "  according  to  the  sentence  of."  The 
Hebrew  'D'TJRj  however,  means  simply 
"according  to,"  as  we  find  it  in  Exodus 
xxxvi.  27,  where  it  is  rendered  "  after  the 
tenor  of,"  and  in  the  verse  preceding  our 
quotation,  where  it  is  rendered  "  accord- 
ing to." 
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cept  in  case  of  adultery,  because, 
according  to  their  interpretation  of 
the  law,  Moses  himself  limited  the 
privilege  of  divorce  to  such  cases 
only,  when  he  says,  "  When  a  man 
hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her, 
and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find 
no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he 
hath  found  in  her  -Q*F  HTiy, 
some  uncleanness,  then  let  him 
write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  in  her  hand,"  &c.  (Deut. 
xxiv.  1).  The  words  1^1  lYH^ 
which  are  here  stated  to  be  the 
cause  why  the  wife  finds  no  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  are,  as 
the  Caraites  contend,  never  used 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  express- 
ing sexual  intercourse  of  an  illicit 
kind.  The  Rabbinites,  on  the  con- 
trary, extend  the  faculty  of  divorcing 
to  a  number  of  cases,  according  to 
the  enactments  of  the  Talmud,  trea- 
tise Gitiin,  the  authority  of  which 
is  denied  by  the  Caraites,  like  every 
other  part  of  the  verbal  law. 

The  objections  which  the  Ca- 
raites urge  against  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  oral  law,  and  against  the 
traditions  transmitted  by  Moses  from 
Sinai  are  as  follow  : 

1 .  If  God  had  given  to  Moses  a 
verbal  explanation  of  the  written 
law  at  Mount  Sinai,  why  was  Moses 
subsequently  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  how  to  proceed  with  the 
man  who  was  found  gathering  wood 
on  the  Sabbath  ?  as  we  read,  "  And 
while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
the  wilderness  they  found  a  man 
that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sab- 
bath-day. And  they  that  found 
him  gathering  sticks  brought  him 
unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto 
all  the  congregation ;  and  they  put 
him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not 
declared  what  should  be  done  to 
him.  And  the  Lori  said.  The  man 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ;  all  the 
congregation  shall  stone  him  with 
stones  without  the  camp"  (Numb. 
xv.  32 — 35).  Here  holy  writ  ex- 


pressly tells  us  that  "  it  was  not 
declared  what  should  be  done  unto 
him,"  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  had  Moses  received  a 
verbal  explanation  of  the  law  at 
Sinai. 

Again :  Why  was  Moses  at  a 
much  later  period,  and  immediately 
before  his  death,  obliged  to  con- 
sult the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  ?  as  we 
read,  "Then  came  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher,  the 
son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir, 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph : 
and  these  are  the  names  of  his 
daughters,  Mahlah,  Noah,  and  Hog- 
lah,  and  Milcah,  and  Tirzah  ;  and 
they  stood  before  Moses,  and  be- 
fore Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
the  princes  and  all  the  congrega- 
tion, by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  saying,  Our 
father  died  in  the  wilderness,  and 
he  was  not  in  the  company  of  them 
that  gathered  themselves  together 
against  the  Lord  in  the  company 
of  Korah,  but  died  in  his  own  sin, 
and  had  no  sons.  Why  should  the 
name  of  our  father  be  done  away 
from  among  his  family  because  he 
hath  no  son  ?  Give  unto  us,  there- 
fore, a  possession  among  the  bre- 
thren of  our  father.  And  Moses 
brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  The  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had speak  right  :  thou  shalt  surely 
give  them  a  possession  of  an  inhe- 
ritance among  their  father's  bre- 
thren. And  thou  shalt  cause  the 
inheritance  of  their  father  to  pass 
unto  them.  And  thou  shah  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
If  a  man  die  and  have  no  son,  then 
ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to 
pass  unto  his  daughter,"  &c.  (Numb, 
xxvii.  1—8). 

If  Moses  had  received  a  verbal 
explanation  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  how 
comes  it,  say  the  Caraues,  that  he 
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was  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  to  the  legality  of  the  claim  ad- 
inheritance,  but  had,  at  the  close  of  vanced  hy  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
his  career,  to  consult  the  Deity  as  phehad  ?* 

(To  be  continued.) 


IV.     SPIRIT  OF  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

,    THE  FEAST  OF  PENTECOST. 

guished  rank.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  mighty  revelation  which, 
according  to  a  tradition  that  has 
never  been  doubted,  was  afforded  to 
the  whole  assembled  people  of  Is- 
rael on  that  day,  and  look  around 
us  to  examine  the  wonderful  effects 
which  that  revelation  has  produced, 

tion  of  Israel,  but  all  succeeding  generations 
will  believe  in  thee  for  ever,  and  be  assured 
that  thou  art  the  true  prophet  who  received 
the  law ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  prophet 
like  unto  thee.'  Had  the  Lord  not  vouch- 
safed to  reveal  himself  at  Sinai  unto  all  Is- 
rael, and  had  only  communicated  the  law  to 
Moses  in  private,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt 
and  the  tabernacle,  it  is  possible  that  some 
doubts  might  have  lurked  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  respecting  the  truth  of  the  reve- 
lation afforded  to  Moses.  For  the  establish- 
ing a  revelation  as  true,  requires  the  most 
forcible  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  the  Deity 
deigned  to  convince  the  whole  nation  of  his 
presence.  They  all  heard  the  voice  of  the 
living  God  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire — as 
it  is  written,  '  This  day  we  have  seen  that 
God  speaketh  to  man  who  yet  remains  alive' 
(Deut.  v.  24).  And  as  thus  the  fullest 
evidence  of  its  truth,  and  proof  of  its  divine 
authority,  was  afforded  to  the  law  at  Sinai, 
the  Mishna,  when  speaking  of  that  law,  dates 
its  delivery  from  Sinai  only — although  seve- 
ral precepts  and  commandments  were  given 
at  other  places — to  impress  us  with  the  great 
truth,  that  the  whole  of  these  command- 
ments do  but  form  one  law  ;  every  particle 
of  which,  emanating  from  the  same  divine 
authority,  is  entitled  to  the  same  obedience 
and  belief  as  those  especial  commands  which 
the  Deity  promulgated  at  Sinai."  Thus  the 
Rabbies  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  every  precept  of  the  law 
was  revealed  at  Sinai,  as  holy  writ  itself 
proves  the  contrary.  But  that  every  com- 
mandment of  the  law,  whether  delivered  in 
Egypt  or  the  tabernacle,  is  the  Word  of  the 
living  God,  as  fully  and  as  completely  as 
those  revealed  at  Sinai, — EDITOR. 


AMONG  the  three  annual  festivals 
which,  in  the  glorious  days  of  the 
temple,  assembled  the  male  popu- 
lation of  Israel  within  its  precincts, 
and  each  of  which  is  commemora- 
tive of  some  signal  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  God's  chosen  people,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  holds  a  distin- 

*  This  objection  is  met  by  the  Rabbies 
in  the  Torath  Cohanim  (ch.  ii.),  where  we 
find  that  "  R.  Jose,  the  Galilean,  said,  The  law 
was  communicated  to  Moses  in  three  places. 
1.  In  Egypt;  2.  At  Mount  Sinai;  3.  In 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Why 
then  does  the  Mishna  (tr.  Aboth  i.  1)  say, 
'Moses  received  the  law  at  Sinai '?  why  are 
the  other  two  places  not  mentioned  ?  It  can- 
not be  asserted  that  the  whole  of  the  law 
was  communicated  at  Sinai,  and  merely  re- 
peated at  the  tabernacle,  as  we  find  that  the 
command  concerning  the  paschal  offering  of 
the  second  month  was  given  in  the  taber- 
nacle ;  for  Moses  uses  the  words,  '  Stay  ye 
here  and  I  will  ascertain  what  the  Lord  will 
command  concerning  you'  (Is'urnb.  ix.  8). 
Such  was  likewise  the  case  with  the  inherit- 
ance claimed  by  the  daughters  of  Zelaphehad, 
where  it  is  said,  '  And.  Moses  brought  their 
cause  before  the  Lord'  (Numb,  xxviii.  5). 
So  that  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  the 
whole  of  the  law  was  not  delivered  to  Moses 
at  Sinai,  nor  yet  until  forty  years  afterwards, 
at  Shittim.  Why  then  does  the  Mishna 
mention  Sinai  only,  as  the  place  where  the 
law  was  transmitted  to  Moses?  The  an- 
swer is,  The  intention  of  the  Mishna  is  to 
convince  us  of  the  perfect  truth  of  the  tra- 
dition, and  that  Moses,  our  master,  peace 
be  with  him,  was  actually  the  man  to  whom 
these  laws  were  imparted  by  the  Deity ;  as 
the  great  events  which  occurred  at  Sinai, 
made  it  known  to,  and  convinced,  all  Israel 
that  Moses  is  truly  the  messenger  of  God,  and 
that  his  law  is  true — as  it  is  written,  '  Be- 
hold I  come  to  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  in  order 
that  the  people  may  hear  when  1  speak  to 
thee,  and  may  likewise  believe  in  thee  for 
ever'  (Exodus  xix.  9);  that  is  to  say, 
*  Henceforth,  not  only  the  present  genera- 
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and  is  till  producing,  we  shall  at 
once  be  ready  to  yield  the  palm  of 
distinction  to  the  Pentecost.  For 
if  the  HD^  beheld  us  freed  from 
the  tyrannic  yoke  of  Pharaoh,  the 
mj/IDl^  constituted  us  the  cho- 
sen people  of  God  j  if  the  former 
beheld  all  nature  obedient  to  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  the  latter  pro- 
claimed the  behests,  obedience  to 
which  the  Creator  requires  of  his 
rational  creatures.  If  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  a  merciful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  towards  Israel, 
it  was  not  unmixed  with  judgment 
towards  the  offending  Egyptians. 
But  the  revelation,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
was  one  of  unmixed  mercy  to  all 
men  j  as  it  gave  to  them  all  the  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  One  God  only, 
that  He  deigns  to  notice  the  actions 
of  man,  that  He  wills  virtue  and 
piety,  and  has  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all,  the  power  to  practise 
obedience  to  his  will. 

We  have  already  stated*  the  pas- 
sages in  Holy  Writ,  which  enact 
the  observance  of  thejl^^^il  JPI 
"feast  of  Pentecost/'  and  also  the  tra- 
dition which  relates,  that,  on  the  fif- 
tieth day  after  their  exit  from  Egypt, 
the  law  was  given  to  the  Israelites 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Creator, 
whom  "  no  human  eye  can  behold 
and  live,"  vouchsafed  to  afford  a  vi- 
sible sign  of  his  presence  to  an  en- 
tire nation,  composed  of  600,000 
men,  besides  women  and  children. 
This  multitude,  whom  his  power  had 
shortly  before  liberated  froin  sla- 
very, under  circumstances  so  mira- 
culous and  supernatural,  that  Moses 
could  exultingly  appeal  to  them  as 
eye-witnesses,  and  ask. "  Or  hath  God 
assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  another  nation 
by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by 
wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a 
mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out 
arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did 
for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes?" 
*  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p.  152.' 


(Dent.  iv.  34.) — this  nation  He,  in 
his  transcendant  wisdom  and  un- 
equalled mercy,  selected  from  among 
all  the  families  of  earth,  to  be  his 
chosen  people — "  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation."  He 
did  not  so  select  them  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all,  or  any  others,  for  at  the 
same  time  that  He  makes  known  to 
them  his  gracious  choice,  He  tells 
them  "all  the  earth  is  mine."  All  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  are  alike  objects 
of  his  paternal  love  and  solicitude. 
To  all  of  them  has  he  granted  the 
means  of  attaining  perfection,  of  in- 
heriting eternal  happiness.  On  all 
of  them  He  has  bestowed  perfect 
freedom  of  will.  Gifted  with  reason 
and  uncontrolled  in  the  use  they 
make  of  this  gift,  all  men,  such  is 
his  will,  shall  know,  acknowledge, 
and  obey  him,  their  great  benefactor, 
because  they  are  convinced  that  He 
alone  is  the  Author  of  every  good, 
the  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Preserver  of 
the  Universe.  This  conviction, 
however,  is  not  to  be  wrung  from 
them,  but  is  to  be  the  free  and  spon- 
taneous result  of  their  reason,  aided 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Their  voli- 
tion is  not  to  be  controlled  by  the 
irresistible  influence  of  Omnipo- 
tence. Men  are  not  to  be  forced 
into  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  or  into 
obedience  to  his  will.  But  that 
worship  is  to  be  offered  from  the  in- 
ward feeling,  that  it  is  due  to  him 
only :  that  obedience  is  to  be  yielded, 
from  the  certainty  that  all  his  com- 
mands are  intended  for  man's  good, 
to  promote  his  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  Thus  worship  and  obe- 
dience must  spring  freely  from  the 
heart:  no  external  influence  must 
control  the  will  of  man,  when  he 
acknowledges  God.  and  prepares  to 
obey  his  law;  then,  and  then  only, 
is  his  worship  acceptable  and  meri- 
torious before  the  Lord. 

Let  us  examine  the  condition  of 
mankind  at  the  time  the  Deity  vouch- 
safed visibly  to  reveal  himself  on 
Mount  Sinai.  The  abuse  of  heaven's 
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choicest  gifts,  reason  and  freedom 
of  will,  had  misled  mankind.  Obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  gave  way 
to  the  lawless  rule  of  passion  and 
desire.  Allegiance  to  the  Lord  of 
all,  was  renounced,  and  man's  ho- 
mage was  offered,  either  to  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  imagination  or 
to  the  luminous  hosts  of  heaven. 
Fire,  and  other  elements  of  the 
earth,,  nay  irrational  brutes,  and  life- 
less images,  became  objects  of  devo- 
tion to  degraded  man.  Throughout 
the  whole  earth  there  existed  not, 
at  that  time,  any  people,  or  family, 
that  knew  and  adored  the  Creator. 
The  scanty  remains  of  primitive 
knowledge,  faint  gleams  amidst  the 
general  gloom,  were  hidden  by  in- 
terested men,  enveloped  in  myste- 
ries, and  disfigured  by  types.  The 
few,  who  were  initiated  into  these 
mysteries,  held  that  it  was  needful 
to  practise  on  the  weakness  of  the 
multitude,  and  that  it  was  dange- 
rous to  afford  the  common  people  a 
knowledge  of  truth.  The  darkness 
of  ignorance  overspread  the  earth  j 
despotism  and  priestcraft  were  the 
twin- excrescence  to  which  that  dark- 
ness gave  birth,  and  by  which  it  was 
fed.  A  system  of  the  most  complicated 
superstition  invented  at  Meroe,  and 
transplanted  to  Egypt,  lorded  it 
over  Thebes,  with  the  hundred  gates. 
The  stately  halls  of  Luxor  owned 
its  sway,  and  it  reigned  paramount 
throughout  the  wide  domains  of 
Zoan.  Its  fame  spread  far  over 
the  then  known  earth  :  Egyptian 
rites  and  Egytian  mysteries  rank- 
ed high  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind. Egypt,  itself  the  earliest 
seat,  the  teacher  of  civilization,  of 
arts,  and  of  science,  became  like- 
wise the  parent  of  idolatry  among 
surrounding  nations.  The  power 
of  evil,  of  falsehood,  of  superstition, 
had  reached  its  height.  Human 
victims  bled  on  its  altars  3  and  truth, 
which  had  sheltered  within  the 
household  of  Abraham,  seemed  to 
lose  its  last  adherents  when  the 


descendants  of  Jacob,  slaves  in  the 
land  of  Ham,  neglected  the  pure 
faith  of  their  fathers  to  join  in  the 
foul  rites  of  their  Egyptian  masters. 

But  the  human  race  is  not  for 
ever  destined  to  be  the  victim  of 
error.  The  Great  Being,  who  called 
the  universe  into  existence,  and  who 
wills  the  happiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, still  pardons  their  aberrations, 
and  deigns  to  extend  his  protection 
unto  them.  At  the  very  time  when 
the  reign  of  darkness  seemed  most 
firmly  established,  the  triumph  of 
light  was  most  sudden  and  com- 
plete. Moses,  the  Messenger  of 
God,  appeared.  "Truth  and  liberty" 
were  the  potent  words  which  he 
proclaimed.  Before  the  power  de- 
legated unto  him,  the  lofty  fabrick, 
reared  by  superstition,  crumbled  into 
dust.  Vain  were  the  struggles  of 
despotism,  the  efforts  of  priestcraft. 
The  veil  of  falsehood  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  the  boasted  gods  of  the 
Egyptian  fell  prostrate  before  the 
Eternal. 

The  first  step  towards  the  re- 
generation of  mankind  was  effected 
in  the  liberation  of  Israel.  One,  at 
least,  among  the  nations  of  earth 
had  learned  to  know  the  Lord,  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  freedom  and  convic- 
tion, had  proclaimed  his  kingdom 
in  the  memorable  words  :  "  This  is 
my  God,  and  I  will  praise  him  j  the 
God  of  my  father,  and  I  will  exalt 
him.  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever."  That  nation  obtained 
the  testimony,  that  "  they  believed 
in  the  Lord."  They,  in  whose  be- 
half the  first  great  victory  over  evil 
and  fraud  had  been  achieved,  were 
destined  to  become  the  instruments 
for  future  triumphs.  Therefore 
were  they  selected  among  all  the 
nations,  and  tcld  that  they  were 
to  be  "  a  peculiar  people  unto  the 
Lord."  They  were  to  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  His  unity,  as  they  had 
been  of  His  power,  His  justice,  and 
His  mercy.  And  that  they  might, 
to  all  coming  generations  of  the 
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sons  of  men,  be  accredited  as  His 
witnesses  and  proper  instruments 
to  work  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  been  selected,  the  God  of  truth 
vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them, 
and  to  manifest  his  presence  on 
Mount  Sinai,  in  a  manner  which, 
never  witnessed  before  or  since, 
mortal  eye  could  not  endure  to  be- 
hold :  "And  Mount  Sinai  was  al- 
together on  a  smoke,  because  the 
Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire}  and 
the  smoke  thereof  descended  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
Mount  quaked  greatly"  (Exod.  xix. 
18).  Nature  affrighted,  trembled 
in  the  presence  of  Nature's  God. 
The  assembled  myriads  of  Israel 
surrounded  the  Mount;  600,000 
men,  their  wives  and  children,  the 
strangers  that  had  joined  themselves 
unto  the  fortunes  of  Israel — all  were 
present.  The  camp  was  deserted, 
for  "Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God  : 
and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of 
the  Mount"  (Ibid,  verse  17). 
Three  millions  of  human  souls — 
each  one  of  whom  had  witnessed 
the  mighty  deeds  of  the  Lord  in 
Egypt,  and  had  passed  through  the 
liquid  walls  of  the  Red  Sea,  when 
His  power  piled  the  foaming  billows 
like  unto  solid  stones,  till,  tier  on 
tier,  they  stood  upright  in  towering 
altitude — formed  the  glorious  as- 
sembly, who  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  their  Creator,  and  were 
about  to  receive  his  law.  Yet  accus- 
tomed as  they  were,  more  than  any 
other  human  beings,  to  supernatural 
and  miraculous  events,  they  could 
not  meet  the  hallowed  and  glorious 
scene  before  them.  "  And  all  the 
people  saw  the  thunderings  and  the 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking, 


and  when  the  people  saw  it  they  re- 
moved and  stood  afar  off.  And  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with 
us  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die'' 
(Exod.  xx.  18,19).' 

It  is  now  3,326  years  ago,  since 
on  JV\JT13J^  pentecost,  the  sixth 
day  of  the  third  month  (Sivan), 
our  ancestors  stood  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  heard  the  living  God  proclaim, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ;  thou 
shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 
Such  was  the  great  truth  which 
then  was  revealed  unto  them,  and 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  which 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
they  were  chosen.  Since  then  the 
Israelites  have  undergone  vicissi- 
tudes innumerable,  and  experienced 
countless  changes  of  fortune  j  but 
still — in  prosperity  as  in  adversity,  in 
good  as  in  evil  report,  honoured  or 
scorned,  oppressed  or  cherished, 
sometimes  unwillingly,  but  most 
frequently  with  unlimited  devotion 
—  they  have  remained  true  to  their 
office.  To  them  the  world,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  is  indebted  for  all  truth 
that  is  known  among  men.  Through 
them  and  their  unshaken  constancy 
the  triumph  of  truth  will  finally  be 
accomplished.  Such  is  the  predic- 
tion uttered  by  Him  who  "  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither 
the  son  of  man  that  he  should  re- 
pent."* And  though  that  final 
triumph  is  delayed,  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  Him  to  whom 
"  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yes- 
terday when  it  is  passed."!  It  is 
his  cause,  and  "  he  will  hasten  it  in 
its  time"  (Is.  Ix.  22). 

*  Numb,  xxiii.  19. 
t  Psalm  xc.  4. 
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(Continued  from  page  277.) 

He*  used  to  say:  "  Those  who  are  born  must  die;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  th« 
living  to  be  judged  ;  to  know,  to  make  known,  and  to  confess  that  He,  the  Almighty 
God,  is  the  Former,  the  Creator,  the  examiner,  judge,  witness,  and  complainant ;  and 
He  is  the  judge  for  all  times  to  come.  Blessed  is  He !  in  whose  presence  there  is  no 
unrighteousness,  no  forgetful  ness,  no  respect  of  persons,  no  acceptance  of  bribes,  for  every 
thing  is  his.  Know  also  that  every  thing  is  done  according  to  account.  Let  not 
thine  imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope,  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee  : 
for  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  formed,  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  born,  with- 
out thy  consent  thou  livest,  without  thy  consent  thou  must  die,  and  without  thy 
consent  thou  wilt  hereafter  render  a  responsible  account  before  the  Sovereign  of  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One.  Blessed  be  He"  (iv.  29). 

bitiori,  drive  a  man  out  of  the  world," 
in  order  that  we  may  become  in- 
duced to  reflect  on  oar  present 
state  of  being,  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  all  mankind,  and  how  little 


COMMENTARY.  "He  used  to  say" 
&c.  In  his  preceding  maxim,  our 
teacher  has  shewn  us  the  fearful  ef- 
fects caused  by  those  great  banes 
to  all  happiness,  envy,  desire,  and 
ambition.  He  has  pointed  out  to  us,  of  happiness  falls  to  the  share  of 

..i      .   •  r  •,      '.t  r  .1  T*  i  •        i_  _      _r 


that  if  we  permit  either  one  of  these 
fury  passions  to  take  root  in  our 
minds,  we  shorten  our  earthly  ex- 
istence ;  that  there  is  no  hope,  no 
rest,  nor  ease  of  mind  that  can  so- 
lace his  wretched  state,  whose 
days  are  embittered  by  the  unceas- 
ing attacks  of  the  harpy  which  feeds 
on  his  entrails.  But  the  intention 
of  our  teacher  was  not  to  limit  his 
lesson,  to  our  temporal  welfare  only ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  eternal 
felicity  that  he  wishes  to  promote, 
by  pointing  out  to  us  the  danger  to 
which  man  exposes  his  immortal 


mortal  man.  For  where  is  he,  of 
woman  born,  that  can  truly  aver 
that  his  bosom  is  free  from  every 
taint,  of  any  or  all  of  these  pas- 
sions }  wrho  feels  not  envy  at  the 
better  fortune  of  other  men,  who 
desires  not  one  of  the  many  allure- 
ments by  which  we  are  tempted, 
who  covets  not  fame,  power,  or 
honours  ?  Alas  !  all  men  carry 
within  themselves  the  foe  who  un- 
dermines their  happiness,  and  preys 
upon  their  peace.  No  man  escapes 
the  sway  of  his  passions  except  after 
a  long,  arduous,  and  painful  struggle. 


soul,  when  he  permits  the  worst  of    No  one  succumbs  to  that  sway,  with- 
passions  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in    out  bidding  a  long  farewel  to  in 
his    mind.      Accordingly,  he 


mind.  Accordingly,  he  com- 
mences his  lesson  by  the  observa- 
tion, that  "  Envy,  desire,  and  am- 

*   R.  Eleaxar  Hakappar. 


ward  rest  and  peace  of  mind.  Thus 
the  virtuous  man  who  observes  the 
law  of  his  God,  and  walks  in  his 
ways,  does  not  pass  through  life 
p  P 
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without  suffering  much ;  and  he 
who  spurns  the  law  of  the  Deity, 
and  looks  upon  his  own  gratifica- 
tions as  superior  to  every  other 
consideration,  his  own  enjoyments 
as  the  only  purpose  why  himself 
and  others  were  created,  that  man 
suffers  in  a  tenfold  degree.  When 
we  thus  consider  the  present  state 
of  our  being,  the  question  will  na- 
turally arise,  is  it  possible  that  man, 
the  first  of  all  earthly  creatures,  the 
lord  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  all 
that  on ,  and  in  it,  the  Author  of  every 
good  has  called  into  being, — is  it 
possible  that  man  should  be  created 
for  unhappiness  ?  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  Omnipotent  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  whose  power  is 
equalled  by  his  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, should  so  have  constituted 
man  that  he  is  for  ever  to  continue 
the  victim  of  his  evil  imagination, — 
of  that  dire  and  relentless  foe  who 
dwells  within  him  ?  And  if  even 
he  does  resist  and  vanquish  the 
manifold  temptations  which  assail 
him,  still  happiness  on  earth  is  as 
far  as  ever  beyond  his  reach.  Want, 
contumely,  sickness  and  suffering, 
are  but  too  often  the  portion  of  the 
righteous  ;  and  when  his  eyes  are 
closed  in  the  sleep  of  death,  his  body 
is  consigned  to  the  parent  earth, 
which  receives  and  shelters  him  as 
it  does  the  most  reckless  violator  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

It  is  to  meet  these  reflections,  and 
to  answer  these  questions,  that  our 
teacher  places  before  us  the  great 
lesson  contained  in  his  maxim,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  convince  us, 
that  man's  existence  on  earth  is  but 
for  a  brief  and  fleeting  moment, 
whereas  he  is  intended  for  lasting 
duration  in  another  and  better 
world.  That  this  life  is  therefore 
only  to  be  considered  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  that  to  come  ;  but  as  the 
preparation  must  be  active,  tempta- 
tions and  passions  beset  man,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  merit  of 
resisting  and  overcoming  them , 


and  he  is  exposed  to  manifold 
suffering,  in  order  that  he  may  prac- 
tise resignation  and  submission  to 
the  will  of  God.  That  thus  he 
may,  by  active  as  well  as  passive 
obedience,  obtain  for  himself  that 
perfection  for  which  he  has  been 
created,  and  that  unceasing  bliss 
which  is  to  be  his  portion. 

"Those  who  are  born  must  die.'1  All 
those  who  are  born  of  earthly  parents 
must  die  ;  death  is  their  follower 
from  the  first  breath  they  draw,  and 
quits  them  not,  but  still  watches  all 
their  steps,  until  their  earthly  career 
is  ended.  Our  teacher  does  not  say 
"Those  who  live  must  die;"  for 
had  he  said  so,  his  expression  might 
have  been  construed  as  including  all 
that  liveth,  even  the  superior  intel- 
ligences and  the  angels  of  heaven, 
who  know  not  death ;  but  he  uses 

the  word  Q*H1^n>  "  tnose  wno 
are  born,"  to  designate  those  who 
are  begotten  by  parents  mortal  like 
themselves,  to  whom  death  is  an 
inheritance  bequeathed  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  an  essential  condition 
of  their  being.  For  ever  since  the 
day  their  first  father  sinned,  the 
hearts  of  the  human  race  are  become 
perverted,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  be  perfectly  righ- 
teous ;  as  the  sacred  singer  truly 
remarks,  "  Enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justi- 
fied" (Ps.  cxliii.  2).  Therefore 
death  has  been  decreed  against  the 
whole  human  race,  that  the  body 
of  man  shall  be  restored  to  the 
earth  whence  it  was  taken,  while 
the  spirit  returns  to  the  celestial 
source  whence  it  emanated.  There 
it  remains  stored  up  in  the  treasury 
of  life,  until  the  time  of  r— iSvJ 
K2n,  "  the  world  to  come."  (The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  or  the  re- 
turn of  primitive  innocence  among 
the  sons  of  men).  And  as  the  soul 
or  spirit  of  man  survives  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  our  teacher 
says,  "  Those  who  are  born,"  an 
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expression  only  designating  that 
part  of  man  which,  begotten  of 
mortal  parents,  is  born,  namely,  the 
material  body,  whereas  the  soul  or 
spirit  is  not  born  of  human  stock, 
but  emanates  from  the  Deity  on 
high,  and  therefore  does  not  die 
with  the  body. 

"  And  the  dead,"  &c.  This  is 
the  great  and  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law,  namely,  that  hereafter 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  !  will 
resuscitate  the  dead,  and  restore  his 
world  to  its  primordial  innocence 
and  happiness.  Then  will  "  the 
world  be  established  that  it  cannot 
move"  (Ps.  xciii.  1).  For  He  will 
then  invest  all  his  creatures  with  new 
and  wonderous  powers.  Not  alone 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  also 
whatsoever  dwelleth  on  earth,  will 
experience  the  wonderful  changes 
wrought  by  his  bounty,  both  on 
body  and  soul.  Thus  a  perfect, 
lasting,  and  unalterable  harmony 
will  be  produced  between  all  that 
exists,  so  that  no  discord  or  conflict 
of  opinions,  interests,  and  feelings, 
will  disturb  the  beatitude  and  bliss 
spread  over  the  universe,  and  which, 
having  been  pre-ordained  ever  since 
the  world  was  called  into  being, 
form  the  last  hope  and  perfection  of 
all  creation.  The  changes  which 
then  are  to  be  wrought,  and  the 
harmony  which  thereby  is  to  be 
produced,  are  altogether  hidden 
from  us,  and  incomprehensible  to 
our  reason,  as  the  prophet  exclaims, 
"  For  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  it  has  not  been  heard  nor 
perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath 
the  eye  seen,  O  God,  beside  thee, 
what  is  prepared  for  him  that  await- 
eth  it"  (Is.  Ixiv.  4).  But  when  the 
appointed  time  does  come,  all  will 
be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  re- 
vealed and  made  known  unto  the 
sons  of  man  j  "  For  great  is  our 
Lord,  and  mighty  of  strength." 
This  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  pri- 
mitive innocence,  happiness,  and 


universal  harmony,  is  the  last  and 
greatest  of  those  mysteries  and  won- 
ders which  are  to  establish  the  per- 
fection of  mankind  arid  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Our    teacher  here  uses  the  word 


may  therefore  be  asked,  why,  hav- 
ing said  "  Those  who  are  born  must 
die,"  he  does  not  say  :  And  the  dead 
are  (fTPi"!*?)  lo  live  ?  Why  does 
he  vary  the  expression  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  death  is  natural  to  all 
that  are  of  mortal  origin  arid  pa- 
rentage, be  they  man  or  beast  ; 
whereas  the  second  state  of  life, 
which  is  to  spring  from  S2il  DTtf7» 
"  the  world  to  come,"  is  not  natu- 
ral to  all  that  are  born  and  die  j  but 
through  the  power  of  Him  who 
worketh  wonders,  the  dry  bones 
will  live.  And  as  this  second  state 
of  life  is  not  natural  to  all  that  are 
born  and  die,  it  is  not  extended  to 
all  of  them,  but  limited  to  man  only. 
Therefore  our  teacher  uses  the  ex- 


pression 


are  made  to 


live,"  to  denote,  that  this  state  of 
existence  is  not  an  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  nature.  Nor  is  it  extended 
to  all  men — as  our  Rabbies  say  : 
"The  generation,  which  was  pun- 
ished at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  has 
no  share  in  the  world  to  come,  and 
will  not  arise  to  stand  in  judgment." 
But  all  that  we  can  know  on  this 
subject  is  mere  conjecture,  as  our 
Rabbies  justly  observe  :  "  All  the 
prophets  have  limited  their  predic- 
tions to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
but  as  regards  the  state  of  existence 
which  is  to  succeed  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  no  eye  has  ever  beheld, 
and  no  reason  has  ever  compre- 
hended, save  the  Lord  only."  There- 
fore we  shall  not  further  notice  the 
remarks  made  by  the  illustrious  R. 
Saadias  Goar,  in  his  book  ")DD 
rnjm  m^l/b^n,  "on  Faith  and 
Knowledge,"  on  this  Mishna :  nor 
the  opinion  of  the  great  sage,  R. 
Isaac  Abarbanel,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  treatise  Aboth:  but  only  say 
p  p  2 
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that  their  words  are  gracious,  wise, 
and  beautiful.  We  shall,  however, 
give  the  following  curious  extract 
from  the  writings  of  Jedidiah  (Philo) 
the  Alexandrian,  who  lived  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple,  and  who,  after  the 
verse,  "  While  the  earth  remaineth 
seed- time,  and  harvest,  arid  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease*," 
has  the  following  words  :  "  Until  1 
visit  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  when 
the  seasons  shall  cease,  and  when 
the  duration  of  the  world  comes  to 
an  end,  then  the  reign  of  light  will 
come  in  its  fulness ;  error  and  dark- 
ness will  vanish.  The  dead  I  will 
revive,  and  those  who  sleep  in  the 
dust  shall  awake.  The  tomb  and 
abbadon  (destruction)  shall  give  up 
what  has  been  placed  in  their  cus- 
tody. Then  will  I  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  words  and  to 
his  deeds  j  I  will  judge  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh.  Then  shall  the  world 
enjoy  peace.  Death  shall  cease, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  be  clos- 
ed. The  earth  shall  not  miss  yield- 
ing its  fruits,  and  no  more  be  barren 
to  its  inhabitants.  Whosoever  ap- 
pears righteous  before  me  shall  ne- 
ver be  ashamed.  Then  shall  there 
be  a  new  earth  and  new  heavens  in 
which  I  will  dwell  everlastingly." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Jedidiah,  the 
Alexandrine ;  and  they  served  to 


throw  great  light  on  an  obscure  and 
contradictory  passage  of  holy  writ. 
For  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one 
we  have  quoted,  it  is  said,  "  I  will 
not  again  smite  every  thing  living 
as  I  have  done."'!'  The  natural 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  which 
is,  that  the  Deity  will  not  again, 
at  any  time,  smite,  &c. ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  will  never  do 
so.  Whereas  the  words  of  the 
next  verse,  "  While  the  earth  re- 
maineth," &c.  begets  the  inference 
that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
earth  will  not  remain  j  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  will  be  consumed  and 
perish.  Thus  these  two  passages 
seem  to  contradict  each  other,  as  it 
does  not  appear  possible  that  the 
earth  should  be  consumed  without 
"  every  thing  living"  thereon  being 
smitten.  But  this  apparent  contra- 
diction becomes  reconciled  through 
the  words  of  Jedidiah,  who  shews 
us,  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
earih,  and  of  mankind,  will  not  al- 
ways continue  ;  but  that  at  a  time 
appointed  by,  and  known  to,  his 
wisdom  only,  the  Deity  will  cause 
such  change  and  alteration  to  take 
place  throughout  every  part  of  his 
creation,  as  will  restore  perfect  har- 
mony, concord,  innocence,  and  bliss: 
and  again  bestow  on  man  that  hap- 
piness of  which,  but  for  the  sin  of  his 
first  parents,  he  had  never  been  de- 
prived. 


(7"o  be  continued.) 
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WHEN  Titus  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  legions  in 
Judea,  the  cause  of  the  Jews  had 
suffered  greatly  by  the  disunion 
among  the  different  factions.  The 
moderate  party  vegetated  without 
a  head,  and  the  ultra-patriotic  sec- 
tion was  dwindled  into  two  incon- 
siderable troops,  whom  John  of 
*  Genesis  viii.  22. 


Giscala,  and  Simon  commanded. 
They  had  now  been  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  in  Jerusalem,  where 
they  were  determined  to  brave  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  the 
last.  Like  the  Mussulmen  of  more 
modern  days,  their  enthusiasm  in 
defence  of  their  laws  produced  feats 
of  extraordinary  valour  3  but  while 
+  Ib.  v.  21. 
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the  sons  of  Moslem  inebriated  their 
minds  with  the  exciting  represen- 
tations of  the  rewards  destined  to 
those  who  die  scimitar  in  hand,  the 
Jews  derived  their  inspiration  wholly 
and  purely  from  their  unshaken  love 
of  independence,  and  an  innate 
hatred  of  servitude. 

Tacitus,  who  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  treats  all  foreign  nations  as 
barbarians,  betrays  the  utmost  igno- 
rance of  Jewish  affairs  whenever 
he  treats  of  their  history,  but  im- 
parts some  very  interesting  details 
on  the  then  state  of  the  Jews  in 
many  particulars  with  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  render  himself  con- 
versant. His  candid  testimony  to 
the  patience  evinced  by  the  Jews, 
ere  they  attempted  to  shake  off  the 
unwelcome  Roman  yoke ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  troops 
which  the  reconquest  of  the  in- 
surgent country  required  after  it 
had  been  forced  to  revolt  j  of  the 
time  it  took  to  effect  the  tranquil- 
ization  of  Judea  j  of  the  hardy  re- 
sistance of  the  Jews  at  a  time  when 
every  other  nation  had  learnt  to 
obey  j  and  lastly,  of  their  sponta- 
neous union  against  the  common 
enemy  in  the  midst  of  deadly 
dissensions  among  themselves,  are 
the  fairest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  a  hostile  nation,  as  well  as 
to  the  goodness  of  her  cause.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  his  History  he  thus 
epitomizes  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 
provinces  : — "  The  Jews  endured 
every  oppression  patiently  until 
Gessius  Florus  was  raised  to  the 
procuratorship.  During  his  admi- 
nistration the  war  commenced,  and 
foreboded  no  success  to  the  Roman 
arms.  Cestius  Gallus  fought  the 
Jews  in  several  pitched  battles,  in 
most  of  which  he  was  routed.  Ces- 
tius having  died  either  from  disease 
or  mortification  at  his  defeat,  Nero 
appointed  in.  his  stead  Vespasian, 
who  with  his  fortune,  reputation, 
and  the  aid  of  excellent  generals, 
succeeded  to  plant  the  Roman  ban- 


ners on  every  landmark  in  Judea, 
except  Jerusalem,  in  the  space  of 
two  years.  Italy  now  being  paci- 
fied, the  attention  of  government 
was  directed  abroad.  What  was 
chiefly  galling  was  that  the  Jews 
were  the  only  unsubdued  nation. 
At  the  commencement  of  that  year 
Titus  had  been  set  over  the  troops 
in  Judea  by  his  father  Vespasian, 
now  emperor,  with  the  especial  com- 
mand to  reduce  Jerusalem.  Three 
legions  awaited  his  orders  in  Pales- 
tine, viz.  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  fif- 
teenth (about  18,000  men),  all 
veterans,  who  had  fought  under 
Vespasian.  To  those  he  added  the 
twelfth,  the  twenty-second,  and  third, 
whom  he  had  broughtwith  him  from 
Egypt.  In  his  train  were  twenty 
cohorts  of  allies  (20,000  men), 
eight  divisions  of  cavalry,  the  kings 
Agrippa  and  Sohem,  auxiliaries  from 
King  Antiochus,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabs,  urged  by  that  cor- 
dial hatred  against  the  Jews,  which 
ever  impels  neighbouring  nations  to 
mutual  deeds  of  enmity.  The  army 
of  Titus  comprised  moreover  a  host 
of  warlike  and  ambitious  Roman 
youths,  who  had  left  the  splendor  of 
the  Italian  capital,  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  imperial  general  in  the  Pales- 
tinian camp.  Such  was  the  for- 
midable power  with  which  Titus 
threatened  the  last  asylum  of  the 
Jews.  Advancing  warily,  recon- 
noitering  every  spot  of  ground,  and 
ever  marching  in  battle  array,  he  at 
last  encamped  within  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem. Within  the  precincts  of  this 
capital  the  Jews  had,  just  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Romans,  sustained 
a  sanguinary  conflict  between  three 
armies,  commanded  by  as  many 
chieftains.  One  division  being  sup- 
pressed, two  remained,  till  the  war- 
cry  of  the  legions  suddenly  allayed 
every  private  discord,  and  united 
all  the  inhabitants  under  one  ban- 
ner. Arms  were  immediately  dis- 
tributed to  every  hand  that  was 
willing  and  able  to  carry  them,  and 
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the  number  of  volunteers  was  in- 
deed beyond  all  ordinary  propor- 
tion. Men  and  women  showed 
equal  patriotism,  and  dreaded  far 
more  the  compulsion  to  emigrate 
from  their  homes,  than  instant  death 
on  their  inherited  soil.  This  was 
the  town,  this  the  people,  with 
whom  Titus  was  engaged  in  war" 
(Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.cap.5,10,etseq.) 

Jerusalem  was  divided  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town,  situate  on 
Mount  Zion,  towards  the  south,  and 
the  lower  part  on  Mount  Acra  j  the 
temple  occupying  Mount  Moria,  to- 
wards the  east,  peered  above  the 
rest,  and  was  in  its  turn  commanded 
by  fort  Antonia.  A  triple  enclosure 
of  walls,  made  of  hewn  rock,  and 
well  furnished  with  turrets  at  the 
angles,  served  as  the  principal  pro- 
tection to  the  whole.  The  strongest 
fortifications,  next  to  fort  Antonia, 
were  the  towers  of  Hypicos,  Pse- 
phina,  Phazael,  and  Mariam,  all 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Herod. 
Titus  pitched  his  camp  at  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  and  the  tenth  le- 
gion occupied  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  the  east. 

The  besieged  did  not  wait  for  the 
assault,  but  made  frequent  and  par- 
tially successful  sallies,  by  which 
they  greatly  injured  the  Roman 
works,  and  more  than  once  spread 
consternation  among  the  hardened 
legions.  Nor  was  it  mad  despair 
alone  which  dictated  all  their  enter- 
prizes.  John,  of  Giscala,  and  Si- 
mon, if  we  make  due  allowance  for 
the  total  disproportion  in  their  re- 
spective positions,  evinced  as  much 
military  skill,  and  more  genius,  than 
the  Roman  general.  The  well-cho- 
sen opportunities  and  successes  of 
their  sallies,  the  dangers  they  brought 
upon  Titus  personally  j  the  bold- 
ness with  which  these  chieftains 
set  fire,  with  their  own  hands,  to 
the  battering  machines  constructed 
by  the  Romans  ;  the  perseverance 
and  ingeniousness  with  which  they 
dug  mines,  caused  explosions  and 


combustion  under  the  very  engines 
upon  which  the  Romans  relied  for 
the  reduction  of  the  obstinate  city; 
the  well-directed  discharges  of  arrows 
and  javelins  upon  the  workmen,  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  frequently  as  soon  in- 
terrupted as  begun  ;  finally,  the  in- 
numerable stratagems  employed  by 
the  two  captains  of  the  Hierosply- 
mites  fully  prove  that  sound  calcu- 
lation presided  over  their  defence,  as 
well  as  the  unyielding  determina- 
tion to  be  buried  under  the  walls  of 
their  forts,  rather  than  to  surrender 
to  Titus.  Josephus  mentions  a 
fearful  engine  used  by  the  Romans 
to  hurl  stones  of  enormous  weight 
into  the  Jewish  ranks,  and  which 
baffled  all  the  eriterprizing  efforts  of 
the  Hebrew  chiefs.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  destroy  the  machine,  they 
at  last  posted  sentinels  upon  the 
most  conspicuous  heights,  whence 
the  working  of  the  destructive  engine 
couldbe  accurately  watched  with  their 
eyes :  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  rock 
with  which  the  machine  was  charged 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  deter- 
mine which  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tion it  was  intended  to  strike  j  im- 
mediately on  perceiving  it,  they 
cried,  '  Take  heed,  the  child  comes 
in  such  a  direction  !'  and  every  body 
stretched  himself  in  full  length 
on  the  ground,  while  the  murder- 
ous stone  whizzed,  without  effect, 
through  the  air,  and  was  lodged  at 
a  great  distance  in  the  mould.  The 
emulation  grew  in  both  armies  as 
the  siege  proceeded.  The  hopes  of 
tiring  out  the  foreign  troops  by 
their  unequalled  perseverance,  fired 
the  Hebrew  to  undergo  unheard  of 
difficulties  without  a  murmur;  the 
pardonable  desire  of  bringing  the 
dangerous  expedition  speedily  to  a 
favourable  issue,  stimulated  the  Ro- 
man soldiery  to  extraordinary  ef- 
forts. On  level  ground,  there  was 
no  resource  for  the  Jews  but  in  the 
impetuosity  of  a  sudden  attack,  after 
which  they  instantaneously  retreated 
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into  their  strongholds  ;  but  in  the 
breach,  they  defended,  lion -like, 
every  pace  of  ground,  and  rendered 
all  the  bravery  of  the  legions  un- 
availing. Simon,  in  chief,  knew 
so  well  how  to  exact  from  his  divi- 
sion implicit  obedience  and  filial 
respect,  that  his  command  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  his  followers 
that  such  an  undertaking  was  pos- 
s:ble,  and  must  be  effected.  (Bell. 
Jud.  B.  v.  chap.  18  &  seq.) 

More  contemptible  than  ludicrous 
was  the  character  played  by  Jose- 
phus,  the  historian,  during  these 
eventful  days.  Enjoying  most  le- 
nient treatment  in  the  Roman  c*imp, 
he  obtemperated,  with  the  utmost 
good-humour,  to  the  requests  of 
the  general  ;  arid  fixing  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  as  a  rostrum,  he  thence 
uttered  long  harangues  against  the 
factious  Jews,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  excite  fresh  dissensions  among 
the  handful  of  citizens  that  remain- 
ed to  protect  Jerusalem,  to  add  to 
the  excitement  of  their  minds.  The 
response  which  the  besieged  deli- 
vered to  his  orisons  was  more  la- 
conic and  more  worthy  of  reaching 
posterity:  "Did  we  invade  your 
territory  ?  Have  we  carried  deso- 
lation into  your  families  ?  You  pre- 
tend to  wish  for  peace — who  re- 
fuses it  ?  Stand  from  our  walls, 
leave  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers 
unmolested,  and  we  will  chaunt  the 
hymn  of  peace.  We  cheerfully 
brave  death — for  death  is  preferable 
to  shameful  slavery — and  let  it  be 
our  last  consolation  to  express  to 
your  faces  the  hatred  we  feel  against 
your  tyranny.  As  to  our  common- 
wealth, Titus  pretends  that  it  is  ex- 
tinct— then  why  does  he  bid  us  take 
compassion  on  it  ?  As  to  our  tem- 
ple, our  God  possesses  one  more 
vast  by  far  than  this — the  universe!" 
(Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  \.  cap.  29.) 

No  description  could  do  justice  to 
the  honourable  sufferings  of  Jeru- 
salem at  that  time.  The  Romans, 
exasperated  at  a  resistance  which 


every  day  assumed  a  more  formid- 
able character,  saw  the  laurels,  won 
over  the  extent  of  the  whole  globe, 
withering  in  the  valleys  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  would  have  thought  no 
sacrifice  dear  wherewith  to  sustain 
their  towering  fame.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  famine  prepared  a 
loathsome  death  to  those  whom  the 
Roman  sword  could  not  fell;  the 
yells  of  the  wretched  sufferers  min- 
gled with  the  clamours  of  the  fac- 
tion voting  for  submission  to  the 
enemy,  and  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity the  faithful  warriors  of  Zion. 
To  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  steadfast  garrison,  Titus  dis- 
played all  his  masses  in  the  open 
plain  in  view  of  the  town,  and  there, 
setting  aside  his  famed  clemency, 
offered  to  the  afflicted  city  the  heart- 
rendering  spectacle  of  witnessing 
the  execution  of  all  the  Jews,  whom 
search  after  food  or  other  accidents 
had  bewrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  most  excruciating 
torments  were  practised  by  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  general,  on  the 
unhappy  victims  of  war,  under  the 
plea  of  well  deserved  punishment 
for  unwarrantable  revolt  against 
their  legitimate  imperial  master. 
The  number  of  slaughtered  patriots 
was  so  great,  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Josephus  (who  deserves 
full  credit  when  he  recites  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Romans,  since  he 
wrote  under  the  auspices  of  Titus 
himself),  there  was  not  a  sufficiency 
of  gibbets  to  serve  the  purpose.  The 
princely  commander  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  lopping  off  the 
hands  of  some  prisoners,  and  send- 
ing them  thus  mutilated  into  the 
city  to  spread  the  frightful  tale.  But 
the  sight  of  so  much  horror  could 
hardly  increase  the  misery  which 
prevailed  in  Jerusalem's  streets  ;  for 
where  a  mother  could  by  hunger  be 
compelled  to  devour  her  own  child, 
as  is  related  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  capital  of  Judea  during  that 
disastrous  siege,  the  sight  of  out- 
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raged  nature  meets  with  indifference 
and  apathy  (Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  ii.  cap. 
29). 

All  the  complicated  horrors  of  a 
protracted  siege  were  of  tardy  assist- 
ance to  the  Romans.     As  at  Nu- 
mantia,   every  point   of  Jerusalem 
was   like  a  separate  fort,  requiring 
new  and  various  efforts.     After  five 
months  of  sanguinary  combats,  by 
day  and  night  with  varied  success, 
desolation  and  despair  entered  at  last 
the    sanctuary    of   Zion.     All   fell, 
and  fell  at  once — ramparts,  citadel, 
temple.     Let  us  cast  a  veil  over  the 
inhuman    atrocities    committed    by 
the  storming  Roman  soldiers  upon 
the  reduced  and  half  famished  inha- 
bitants  of   Jerusalem:    multitudes, 
driven  by  emaciation  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  same  edifices,  and  un- 
able to  gain  the  exterior,  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  merciless  victor. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  re- 
ported to  have  died,  sword  in  hand, 
appears  to  border  on  exaggeration. 
At  the  same  epoch  (74)  the  Ba- 
tavians  and  a  part  of  Gaul   rose  to 
assert  their  independence  of  Roman 
rule,    showing  as    great    a    hatred 
against  the  proud   masters   of   the 
world  as  did  the  Jews.     The  war- 
riors of  Albion,  too,  strove  to  break 
their  yoke  with  as  much  courage, 
but  not   equal  perseverance,  as  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem.     After  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  John  and 
Simon,  the  chieftains   of  the  van- 
quished Jews,  voluntarily  appeared 
before  Titus,   demanding  an  audi- 
ence.      His    speech,    as    given    by 
Flavins  Josephus,  abounds  in   in- 
correct assertions,  and  is  fully  con- 
tradicted by  what  the  same  historian 
himself  has  related,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
Roman   administrators  previous  to 
the  late  war.     The  Jewish  captains 
replied  briefly,  that  they  were  still 
possessed   of  means   of  defence  in 
the  upper  town,    which,  however, 
they  would  relinquish  on  condition, 
that  their  own  safety,  and  that  of 


their  families,  should  be  guaranteed 
them,  which  Titus  refused. 

Hostilities  then  recommenced,  and 
were  vigorously  kept  up  until  the 
seventh  of  September,  twenty-seven 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  temple ; 
but  when  the  Roman  catapults  had 
battered    down    the  last  remaining 
wall,  Simon  and  John   were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  post ;   they 
forced  their  way  by  circuitous  roads 
and    aqueducts    towards    the    first 
wall,  which  the  Romans  themselves 
had  built  round  Jerusalem.     Their 
intention   was    to  force    this   outer 
wall,    and    to    organize    a   guerilla 
warfare  without  the  city,  while  the 
Romans    were    still    occupied  with 
storming  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
They  were  not  successful,  and  soon 
compelled  to  disband  their  few  com- 
panions.    John,    with  a  handful  of 
followers,     sought    shelter    in    an 
aqueduct,    where    he  shortly  after- 
wards, little  more  than  a  corpse,  fell 
info  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Simon, 
still  resolute,  assembled  some  of  his 
staunchest    brethren,     armed    them 
with  stakes,  and  having  distributed 
among  them  the  santy  provender  he 
owned,    he    threw    himself  into    a 
neglected   and  almost  unknown  un- 
derground vault,   which  had  served 
in  former    days    for    a   sewer,  and 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  removing 
all   the  obstacles  in  his  way,   and 
thus  to  find  an  outlet  into  the  plain. 
Want     of    nourishment,    however, 
stopped     their    exertions    ere    the 
end  sought  could  be  accomplished. 
Josephus  here  takes  the  opportunity 
of  taxing   Simon    and    John    with 
cowardice,    for    not    having    taken 
possession  of  the  towers  of  Hypicos, 
Phazael,  and  Mariam,  which  were 
impregnable,  and  could  only,  as  the 
historian  says,  have  been  reduced  by 
famine.     But  the  learned  enemy  of 
the  two   unfortunate  captains,   ap- 
pears to  have  forgotten  that,  long 
before  this   sad  final  event  of  the 
Jewish    war,  provisions    were    no- 
where, on  his  own  testimony,  to  be 
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found  even  in  Jerusalem  itself ,  then, 
with  much  greater  reason,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  if  famine  could 
force  all  those  secondary  towers, 
famine  was  what  they  had  the  con- 
viction to  meet  with  if  they  threw 
themselves  behind  the  battlements 
of  Hypeicos,  Phazael,  and  Mariam. 
One  day  a  man  appeared  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple ;  his  look  was 
haggard,  his  brow  bore  the  mark  of 
deep  affliction,  and  sorrow  lay  on 
his  cheek ;  a  white  robe  covered  his 
masculine  limbs,  and  a  torn  mantle, 
dyed  in  purple,  hanging  from  his 
shoulders,  denoted  by-gone  great- 


ness. "  Who  art  thou  ?"  inquired 
the  Roman  soldiers.  "  I  will  dis- 
close it  to  your  captain."  Terentius 
Rufus  approached,  and  asked  him, 
"  What  is  thy  name  ?"  "  Simon, 
the  son  of  Gioras."  The  old  war- 
rior was  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
carefully  watched,  to  grace  the 
triumph  that  awaited  Titus  at  Rome, 
While  the  capitol  resounded  with 
praises  to  the  gods  for  the  achieved 
victory,  the  Hebrew  patriot  breathed 
his  last  on  the  market-place  for 
having  lived  faithful  to  his  people 
unto  death.  T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  xxxv.  continued. 
HAVING  thus  shewn  that  there 
is  a  greater  degree  of  aptness  and 
susceptibility  to  imbibe  any  emana- 
tion from  the  Deity,  or  other  qua- 
lity,  in  an  object  which  has  already 
once  possessed  this  emanation  or 
quality,  than  in  another  object  which 
had  never  been  endowed  therewith, 
we  say  that  in  this  respect  the  soul 
and  the  body  resemble  the  candle 
and  the  light ;  for  it  will  be  found 
that  a  candle  which  has  once  been 
lighted,  but  the  light  has  subse- 
quently been  extinguished,  will 
again  receive  it  with  much  greater 
facility  than  a  candle  which  has 
never  been  lighted.  So  also  the 
body,  having  once  received  the 
soul,  of  which  holy  writ  says,  "  the 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord"  (Prov.  xx.  27)  j  although 
it  has  subsequently  been  deprived 
thereof,  will  nevertheless  receive 
it  again  with  greater  aptitude 
and  facility  than  a  material  body 
which  has  not  yet  been  animated 
by  a  soul.  But  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  dead  are  to  be  re- 
suscitated is  altogether  incompre- 


hensible to  human  reason,  'and  so 
totally  different  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature,  that  it  must 
be  the  result  of  an  especial  interven- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will,  the  men  of 
the  great  assembly  who  composed 
our  daily  prayers  have  ascribed  this 
fact,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
to  Divine  Omnipotence  only.  Ac- 
cordingly we  pray,  "  Thou,  O  Lord, 
art  mighty  for  ever  :  it  is  thou  who 
revivest  the  dead,  and  art  mighty  to 
save.''  Their  meaning  is,  "Thou 
art  mighty,  O  Lord,  thy  power  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  operations  of 
nature.  Thine  omnipotence  can 
and  does  perform  every  thing  thy 
will  dictates.  But  thy  might  does 
not  resemble  that  of  mortal  man  j 
for  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  put  to 
death  the  living,  whereas  thou  re. 
storest  to  life  the  dead."  They 
then  proceed  to  say,  "  Thou  sus- 
lainest  the  living  by  beneficence,— 
quickenest  the  dead  with  great 
mercy."  Here  they  point  out  to 
us  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
the  Creator,  who  giveth  unto  every 
one  according  to  his  wants.  As 
long  as  his  creatures  live  and  breathe, 
Q  Q 
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he  grants  them  food  to  sustain  the 
failing  powers  of  nature  3  and  when 
the  vital  spark  forsakes  the  body, 
and  the  immortal  soul  returns  to  its 
heavenly  home,  he,  in  his  own  good 
time  and  great  mercy,  re-animates 
the  mortal  clay,  and  bids  the  soul 
return  to  its  earthly  tenement.  The 
prayer  further  saith,  "Thou  sup- 
portest  the  fallen,  and  healest  the 
sick.  Thou  loosenest  those  who 
are  in  bonds,  and  dost  keep  thy 
faith  unto  those  who  sleep  in  the 
dust."  Here  again  the  purpose  is 
to  show  the  great  difference  between 
the  power  of  mortal  man  and  the 
power  of  the  Deity  j  for  man  exer- 
cises his  might  in  subduing  his 
neighbours,  and  in  reducing  them 
to  bondage,  whereas  the  power  of 
the  Deity  supports  those  who  are 
fallen,  and  restores  to  liberty  those 
who  are  in  bonds.  The  power  of 
man  can  inflict  wounds,  and  de- 
prive of  health,  but  the  power  of 
the  Deity  heals  wounds  and  restores 
health.  Man  can  and  does,  of  his 
own  free  will,  plight  his  faith  and 
promise,  without  ever  intending  to 
redeem  it  or  perform  ;  whereas  the 
Deity  keepeth  his  faith,  not  only 
to  the  living,  who,  addressing  their 
prayers  unto  him,  remind  him  of 
his  word,  as  the  sacred  singer  ex- 
claims, "  Remember  the  word  unto 
thy  servant  upon  which  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  hope1'  (Ps.  cxix.  49), 
but  also  to  those  who  sleep  in  the 
dust, — the  dead  who  cannot  pray. 
To  them  he  keeps  faith,  and  fulfils 
the  promise  he  has  given  in  his 
holy  law,  when  he  said,  "  I  kill 
and  I  make  alive"(Deut.  xxxii.  39). 
On  which  verse  our  Rabbies  com- 
ment by  saying,  "  Are  we  to  assume 
that  this  alludes  to  different  indivi- 
duals, and  means,  that  as  the  Deity 
causeth  one  to  die,  He  bestoweth 
life  on  another  ?  No  !  the  context 
proves  that  such  cannot  be  the  ease ; 
for  the  passage  continues,  "I  wound 
and  1  heal"  (Ibid)  ;  as  the  meaning 
here  evidently  is,  that  the  same  in- 


dividual who  has  been  wounded  i* 
again  healed,  so  the  meaning  of  the 
preceding  passage  likewise  is,  that 
the  same  individual  who  has  been 
killed,  is  again  made  to  live"  (Tal- 
mud tr.  Pesachin,  fo.  68,  and  San- 
hedrin,  fo.  91).  And  as  faith  in 
this  promise  is  indissolubly  united 
with  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and 
the  law  of  God,  the  prayer  on  which 
we  have  commented,  follows  imme- 
diately  after  the  JYOK  rO"n, 
"  the  blessing  of  the  fathers,"  in  the 
formule  called  rTytJFftTllSWi  or 
m^JOif*  as  °rdained  by  Ez^ra  and 
the  men  of  the  great  assembly.  They 
apply  the  expression  "  great  mercy" 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
to  denote  that  this  is  an  act  of  di- 
vine bounty,  far  exceeding  any 
which  is  experienced  by  man  dur- 
ing his  earthly  career.  For  man's 
temporal  existence  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  periods  j  namely, 
1.  Ascending  $  2.  Stationary;  3. 
Descending,  During  these  three 
periods  of  man's  life,  the  Deity  sus- 
tains him,  and  provides  for  his  nou- 
rishment with  grace,  kindness,  and 
mercy.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
in  the  form  of  grace  after  meals, 
which  Moses,  our  teacher,  bequeath- 
ed unto  Israel,  he  uses  these  words 
(D^mi  TDm  111),  grace,  kind- 
ness, and  mercy,  each  of  which 
alludes  to  one  particular  period  of 
man's  life.  For  in  the  ascending 
period,  youth,  when  all  the  powers 
of  the  body  are  on  the  increase,  the 
formation  of  chyle  is  greater  than 
the  expenditure*  ;  it  therefore  needs 
no  particular  external  aid  to  sustain 
life.  All  that  is  required  being  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  super- 
abundance, so  as  to  promote  growth. 
This  is  done  by  the  divine  grace  ^H. 
In  the  stationary  period,  manhood, 
the  formation  of  chyle  is  barely  or 
hardly  equal  to  the  expenditure,  and, 
therefore,  it  requires  considerable 

*  t.  e.  That  quantity  required  for  the 
changes  constantly  and  uniformly  going  on 
at  nil  times  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
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external  aid  to  sustain  life,  which  is 
afforded    by    the    divine    kindness, 
*7Dn«     Hut  in  the  third  period,  the 
decline  of  life,  when  the  expendi- 
ture is  much  greater  than  the  chyle, 
formed  from  the  food,  it  requires  great 
external  aid  to    sustain   the  failing 
powers.     This  aid  is  afforded  by  the 
divine  mercy,  D^Dn*)-     But  when 
once  the  separation  between  body 
and  soul,  or  death,  has  taken  place, 
that    grace,    kindness,    and    mercy, 
which  sustained  man  through  life, 
are  insufficient  to  revive  him,  and 
his  resurrection  can  only  be  effected 
by  means  of  the  abundant  and  ma- 
nifold mercies  of  the  Deity  ;  there- 
fore the  men  of  the  great  assembly 
directed  us  to  pray,  '  who  revivest 
the    dead    <D^31    D^n"D)    by 
great  mercy."     Some  of  our  Kab- 
bies  are  of  opinion,  that  the  resus- 
citation of  the  dead  will  be  effected 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  which,  be- 
ing endowed  with  a  peculiar  power, 
will  operate  on  the  earth,  and  what- 
ever   else    has  become   the  recep- 
tacle of  any  particles  of  human  bo- 
dies, so  that  this  dew  will  bestow 
a  kind  of  fecundity  on   the  dust ; 
which  opinion,    however,    appears 
contrary  to  the  simple  and  literal 
reading  of  the  prophecy  in  Ezekiel. 
But   whatever   be   the    method   in 
which  the  revival  of  the  dead  is  to 
be  effected,  we  are  as  completely  in 
the  dark  respecting  its  manner  and 
means,    as    we   are   respecting  the 
condition  of  man    after    the  resur- 
rection.    For,  as  we  have  already 
slated,  the  sages  in  Israel  are  of  di- 
vided opinions  on  this  subject.  Some 
hold  with  Maimonides   (Rambam) 
that  the  resuscitated  dead  will  have 
the  full  use  of  all  their  material  fa- 
culties— will  eat,  drink,  procreate, 
and  live  their  appointed  time,  when 
they  again  will  die,  and  their  souls 
be   translated   to  heaven,  there  to 
enjoy  eternal  and  unceasing  bliss. 
While  others  hold  with   Nachma- 
nides  (Ramban),  that  the  dead,  after 
the  resurrection,  will  live  a  certain 


period  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
material  faculties,  after  which  their 
material  bodies  will  evaporate  and 
become  transmuted  into  a  very  sub- 
tile and  lasting  ether,  or  indissoluble 
element,  in  which  state  they  will  no 
longer  require  any  sustenance,  nor 
will  they  ever  die  again.  And  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
exist  without  food,  they  cite  the  in- 
stance of  Moses  who  lived  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  without  eat- 
ing or  drinking.  But  as  Moses  did 
not  live  for  ever — as  they  assert 
will  be  the  case  with  men  after 
the  resurrection — they  further  sup- 
port themselves  by  the  authority 
of  Elijah,  who  was  translated  into 
heaven  without  having  ever  expe- 
rienced death,  or  the  separation  of 
body  and  soul. 

The  views  and  opinions  of  these 
two  parties  we  have  fully  set  forth 
in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  this  divi- 
sion to  which  we  refer.*  We  shall 
therefore  not  here  devote  any  fur- 
ther time  to  that  investigation,  but 
proceed  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  will  be  gene- 
ral, and  comprise  all  men  that  ever 
lived,  as  is  the  opinion  of  some 
gentiles,  or  whether  it  is  confined 
to  one  particular  nation,  or  to  a 
part  only  of  that  particular  nation,  or 
to  a  few  individuals  out  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  earth.  On  this  subject 
nothing  determinate  is  found  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  for  respecting 
what  is  said  in  Daniel,  "  And  many 
of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlast- 
ing life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt"  (Dan.  xii.  2) : 
respecting  this  passage  opinions 
are  greatly  divided,  and  much  more 
than  we  can  here  find  room  for,  has 
been  said  to  affirm  and  to  deny  that 
it  bears  a  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  If  we  assume 
that  this  passage  in  Daniel  does 
refer  to  the  resurrection,  we  are 
thereby  taught  that  this  event  will 
*  VideHeb.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  p.  170,  187,etsc(1. 
Q  Q2 
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not  be  general,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
confined    to   a  few   only ;  for  the 
expression     CD'QI,     "many,"   is 
not  used  to  designate  the  majority 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust,  but 
only  to  denote  the  minority,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  some  or  several  of 
them  will  rise.     In  this  sense  the 
word   Q^IH,    "many/1    is   used 
when  we  read,  "  And  many  of  the 
people  of  the  land  became  Jews" 
(Esther  viii.  17)  j  where  the  mean- 
ing is  not  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Persian  empire 
became  Jews,  but  that  a  minority, 
several,    or  some  of  them  did  so. 
In  the  like  sense  the  word  is  used  by 
Solomon,  when   he   says   FT^T*!. 
"  Many  will  entreat  the  favour  of  the 
prince"  (Prov.  xix.  6).     He  means 
an  indefinite  number,  more  than  one, 
or  two,  or  four,  but  which  may  be 
fifty,  or  five  hundred,  or  ten  thou- 
sand.    Our  Rabbies  understood  the 
word  many  in  this  sense,  when  they 
said  "  the  benefit  of  rain  is  bestowed 
on  the  wicked  as   well  as  on  the 
righteous,  but  the  resurrection  is  the 
portion   of  the  perfectly  righteous 
only"  (Talmud  tr.  Tangnith,fo.  9). 
If,  however,  we  assume  that  all  men, 
or  one  particular  nation,  will  arise 
again  to  judgment,   and   that   the 
righteous  will  then  be  translated  to 
the    regions    of   everlasting    bliss, 
while  the  wicked  are  consigned  to 
everlasting  torments  :  if  we  assume 
this,  it   becomes   evident   that  the 
passage  in  Daniel  cannot  refer  to 
that  event,  but  must  then  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  which  some 
commentators  assign thereto,namely, 
that  it  refers  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
oppressed  nation  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  j   for  at 
that  time  the  remains  of  that  na- 
tion which  is  oppressed,  and,  as  it 
were,  sleeping  in  the  dust,  will  be- 
come aroused  and  greatly  exalted ; 
nor  will  they  ever  again  be  hurled 
down     from     their    high    degree  j 
while,  on  the  contrary,  wicked  idol- 
ators  will  be  humbled  in  their  pride, 


and  remain  abject  and  debased  for 
ever,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
prophecy,  f<  Some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  disgrace."  Some  of  these 
commentators  support  their  views, 
by  saying  that  the  dead  resuscitated 
by  Ezekiel,  were  restored  to  life  in 
a  prophetic  vision  only,  as  holy 
writ  expressly  declares,  "  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,  and  car- 
ried me  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord" 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  1).  So  that  the 
whole  occurrence  described  in  that 
chapter  was  a  vision  seen  in  the 
spirit,  indicating  the  prostration  of 
Israel,  who  then  were  captives  and 
subjects  to  the  Babylonians,  by 
whose  power  they  had  been  crushed 
in  the  dust,  so  that  they  were  like 
dead  and  entombed,  without  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  ever  being  re- 
stored again.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
days  of  the  Hasmoneans,  they  not 
only  regained  their  independence, 
but  also  acquired  great  power  and 
renown,  so  that  not  only  they,  but 
also  the  kings  and  nations  who 
wished  to  force  them  into  idolatry, 
knew  and  acknowledged  that  the 
Lord  alone  is  God.  And  the  sacred 
scriptures  testify  that  this  pro- 
phetic vision  of  Ezekiel  bears  re- 
ference to  the  Israelites  only,  who 
used  the  language  of  despondency 
inspired  by  their  hopeless  condi- 
tion j  for  the  words  of  the  prophet 
are,  "  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are 
the  whole  house  of  Israel :  behold 
they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried,  our 
hopes  are  perished,  we  are  utterly 
cnt  off"  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  11).  To 
cheer  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
despondency,  the  Lord  directs  his 
prophet  to  tell  them,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  my  peo- 
ple, I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  out  of  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land 
of  Israel ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  when  I  have  opened 
your  graves,  O  my  people,  and 
brought  ye  out  of  your  graves  ;  and 
shall  put  my  spirit  in  you  and  ye 
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shall  live,  and  I  shall  place  ye  in 
your  own  land  j  then  shall  ye  know 
that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  and 
performed  it,  saith  the  Lord"  (Ib. 
ver.  12—14).  Thus  the  whole  of 
this  prophecy  and  vision  of  Ezekicl 
bears  reference  to  the  Israelites  only 
in  their  then  state  of  humiliation 
and  captivity  among  the  Babylo- 
nians. This  view  of  the  37th  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel  is  moreover  confirmed 
by  the  Talmud,  where  we  find  that 
although  opinions  were  divided  on 


the  question,  whether  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Ezekiel  was  fact  or  vision 
only,  yet  the  eventual  decision  was 
that  "  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  is  the  narrative  of  a  vision 
which  he  beheld  in  the  spirit,  and 
which  was  emblematical  of  the 
then  state  and  future  fortunes  of 
the  Israelites,  who,  deprived  of  every 
hope,  and  captives  in  Babylon,  were 
consoled  by  the  promise  that  they 
should  again  be  restored  to  their 
land" (Talmud  tr.  Sanhedrinjo.  92). 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.      "History,  Doctrines,    and  Opinions  of  all  religious   Sects 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.   (Vol.  I.  p.  125,  et  seq.) 
(Continued  from  page  285.) 


2.  THE  second  objection  which  the 
Caraites  urge  against  the  authority 
of  the  oral  law,  is  founded  on  a 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Talmud 
itself.  For  in  the  treatise  Temurah 
it  is  related,  that  "  when  Moses 
was  near  his  death,  he  said  to 
Joshua  :  '  If  thou  hast  any  doubts, 
or  art  anywise  uncertain  respecting 
the  true  meaning  of  any  command- 
ment of  the  law,  state  it,  and  1  will 
instruct  thee.'  To  which  Joshua 
replied,  'Have  I  ever  left  thee  for 
one  single  minute,  so  that  any  thing 
which  once  thou  hast  taught  me 
should  escape  my  memory  ?  Hast 
thou  not  thyself  afforded  me  the 
testimony  that  '  thy  servant  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  man,  de- 
parted not  out  of  the  tabernacle?* 
How  then  can  it  be  possible  that 
any  doubts  or  uncertainties  should 
remain  in  my  mind  after  the  in- 
struction I  have  received  from  thee?' 
But  when  Moses  shortly  afterwards 
died,  and  during  the  general  mourn- 
ing for  his  demise,  three  hundred 
halachoth  (decisions)  were  forgot- 
ten, and  seven  hundred  doubts  arose, 
which  Joshua  was  unable  to  solve. 
*  Exod.  xxxiii.  11. 


The  consequence  was,  that  the  Is- 
raelites became  greatly  enraged 
against  Joshua,  and  even  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death.  He  therefore 
implored  the  divine  protection,  and 
was  told:  'What  has  once  been 
transmitted  to  thee,  and  thou  hast 
forgotten,  cannot  by  any  external 
influence  be  recalled  to  thy  mind  : 
but  in  order  to  ensure  thy  personal 
safety,  occupy  the  Israelites  with  war.' 
Therefore  Joshua,  directly  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  ordered  the  Israelites 
to  cross  the  Jordan."  "  If,"  say  the 
Caraites,  "  this  Talmudic  legend  be 
true,  there  are  seven  hundred  doubts 
prevailing  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
so  that  the  written  law  would  be 
imperfect.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  the  case,  because  inspired  David 
declares,  that  '  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect'  (Ps.  xix.  7)." 

3.  It  is  expressly  declared  in  holy 
writ,  "These  are  the  command- 
ments which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Mount  Sinai"  (Levit  xxvii.  34). 
"From  this,"  say  the  Caraites,  "it  is 
evident,  that  these  laws  only,  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch, 
were  given  to  the  Israelitts  on  Mount 
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Sinai.  For  if  such  were  not  the  mean- 
ing, the  words  of  holy  writ  ought 
to  have  been :  These,  with  several 
others,  verbally  transmitted,  are  the 
commandments  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  for  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai. 

4.  If  even  a  verbal  transmission 
did,  in  the  first  instance,  exist,  it  is 
not  possible  that  it  could  have  been 
uninterrupedly  continued.   It  might 
have  passed  from  Moses  to  Joshua, 
and  from  Joshua  to  the  elders,  his 
contemporaries,  who  survived  him, 
but   it   cannot   by   any   possibility 
have  passed   from   those  elders  to 
the   prophets.     Because    from    the 
last  surviver  of  these  elders,  until 
Samuel,  the  first  of  the  prophets,  is 
a   period    of  four   hundred    years, 
during  which  no  prophets  existed, 
except    one  whose   name   is    not 
mentioned*,  and  Deborah,  the  pro- 
phetess, who  were  separated  by  a 
long  interval  of  time.    The  Caraites 
further  urge,   as  an  unanswerable 
objection,  that  the  Rabbinites  are 
not  unanimous  respecting  the  suc- 
cession of  those  to  whom  the  tra- 
ditions are  said  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted. 

5.  That  all  the  exhortations  and 
reproofs   of   the    prophets  refer  to 
moral  transgressions  and  violations 
of  the  written  law,  but  do  not  in 
any  one  instance  mention,  or  allude 
to,  the  transgressing  of  command- 
ments verbally  transmitted,  and  that 
in  no  part  of   sacred    scriptures  is 
any  trace  of  such  transmission  to 
be  found. 

Such  are  the  principal  objectionsf, 

*   Vide  Judges  vii.  8. 

f  Most  of  these  are  met  by  Maimonides 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Jad  Hachazakah  J; 
and  those  which  he  does  not  refute,  are  sa- 
tisfactorily answered  by  R.  Jehudah  Hal- 
levy,  in  his  book  "  Cuzary,"  with  the  plan 
and  method  of  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted^,  and  a  translation  of  which  we 
intend  (D.  V.}  hereafter  to  place  before 
him.  EDITOR. 

J  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  41,  et  sea. 
§  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  151,283. 


besides  many  other  minor  ones, 
which  the  Caraites  urge  against  the 
authority  of  the  verbal  law. 

The  articles  of  faith  which  the 
Caraites  profess  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  universe  and  all  that  it 
contains  are  created;  2.  He  who 
created  all  that  exists  is  himself  in- 
create  ;  3.  Pie  is  one  without  equal ; 

4.  He  sent  his  servant  Moses;  5. 
Through  him  He  revealed  P  perfect 
law  ;  6.  The  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  can  be  understood  by  men  j   7. 
The  Deity  inspired  those  prophets 
whom  he   sent   to   the   Israelites  j 
8.  On  the    day  of  judgment,   the 
Lord  will  resuscitate  the  dead  ;  9. 
The   Lord   will   recompense   every 
one  according  to  his  deeds;    1 0.  The 
Lord  has  not  abandoned  his  people 
in  their  present  state  of  captivity, 
although   He   chastiseth   them    for 
their  sins.     Therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  Israelite  daily  to  expect  the 
salvation  of  his  people  through  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David. 

In  latter  times,  their  confession  of 
faith,  which  is  recited  on  every  so- 
lemn occasion — such  as  a  nuptial- 
ceremony,  or  the  death  bed,  or  the 
appointment  of  public  officers — has 
been  composed  by  R.  Elijah  Bi- 
shitzy  in  the  following  words  : 

"I.I  believe  in  the  existence  of 
God,  who  is  alone  without  equal  j 
He  only  is  our  God  who  is,  was, 
and  ever  will  be.  2.  That  God  is 
incorporeal,  and  has  neither  cor- 
poreal passions  nor  qualities.  3. 
That  he  alone  created  the  universe 
out  of  nothing  and  governs  it  in 
his  mercy.  He  is  the  first  and  He 
is  the  last.  4.  That  He  alone  is 
worthy  of  adoration,  and  that  no 
other  being  must  be  worshipped. 

5.  That  all  the  words  of  the  holy 
prophets   are    true.      6.  That   the 
words   of  Moses   our  teacher   are 
all  true,  and  that  he  himself  is  the 
chief  of  all  prophets.     7.  That  the 
law  of  Moses  our  teacher  such  as 
we  now  have  it,  will  never  be  su- 
perseded by  any  other  j   nor  will  it 
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ever  undergo  any  alteration,  for 
nothing  must  be  added  thereto  or 
taken  therefrom.  8.  That  the 
Deityisacquainted  with  thethoughts 
as  well  as  the  actions  of  man  j  that 
He  rewards  those  who  obey  his 
commandments  and  punishes  those 
who  transgress.  9.  That  the  king 
Messiah  will  surely  come,  as  it  is 
written,  '  though  he  tarry  wait 
for  him  j  because  he  will  surely 
come  and  will  not  stay  away' 
(Habak.  ii.  3).  10.  That  at  the 
time  appointed  by  his  will  God  will 
cause  the  dead  to  arise. 

In  the  commentary  with  which 
R.  Elijah  Bishitzy  accompanies 
this  confession  of  faith,  he  says. 
"  Know  that  every  man  of  Hebrew 
descent,  who  does  not  believe  in 
all  or  any  of  these  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  faith,  ceases  to  be  an 
Israelite.  He  is  not  worthy  of 
being  loved  or  called  'Brother':  for 
if  even  he  observes  all  the  com- 
mands of  the  law  he  will  not  enter 
Gan~eden  (paradise)  for  he  is  an  in- 
fidel. But  whosoever  believes 
these  articles  of  faith  —  because 
they  are  approved  by  his  reason 
so  that  he  is  convinced  of  their 
truth, — is  a  perfect  Israelite,  al. 
though  he  be  not  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent. He  is  worthy  that  we  should 
love  him  as  a  brother,  even  if,  from 
frailty,  and  not  arrogantly,  he  should 
transgress  some  commands  of  the 
law  ;  he  will  enter  Gan-eden,  for  he 
has  the  true  faith." 

With  respect  to  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death,  they  as- 
sume that  the  soul  of  every  man  is 
immortal.  If  during  its  stay  in  the 
body  the  soul  has  prepared  itself  by 
means  of  good  deeds,  it  is  after 
death  translated  into  the  mSty 
^73J^n>  "intellectual  world,"  which 
is  also  called  Gan-eden,  paradise, 
where  it  lives  everlastingly  in  spi- 
ritual contemplation.  But  if,  at  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  the 
body,  the  soul  is  covered  with  the 
rust  of  sin,  it  is  consigned  to  Ge- 
hinnom,  hell,  where  it  lives  in  ever- 


lasting pain,  "  where  its  fire  is  not 
quenched,  and  the  worm  dieth  not." 
They  reject  the  belief  in  devils,  and 
in  the  migration  of  souls,  which 
last  they  call  a  foolish  and  perverse 
faith. 

The  soul  of  man,  they  say,  is 
not  always  in  the  same  condition  : 
its  state  may  vary  in  a  fourfold  man- 
ner, which  they  enumerate  as  fol- 
lows: —  1.  The  soul  is  morally 
alive  when  it  eschews  evil,  and  is 
incessantly  occupied  with  the  pur- 
pose to  do  good.  2.  It  is  healthy 
when  it  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  true  nature  and  connexion  of 
things  so  as  properly  to  distinguish 
that  which  is  good  from  what  is 
indifferent  or  bad,  and  at  the  same 
time  possesses  the  will  to  abhor 
that  which  is  evil,  and  to  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good.  3.  The  soul 
is  diseased  when  it  is  not  capable 
of  discerning  the  truth,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil.  4.  It  is 
morally  dead  when  so  completely 
immersed  in,  and  encrusted  by  sin, 
that  repentance  becomes  impossible. 
The  motto  of  the  Caraite,  in  per- 
forming a  good  action  is,  "  If  thou 
canst  not  do  what  thou  wilt,  will 
what  thou  canst  do  ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  If  thy  means  do  not 
always  second  thy  inclination,  let 
thy  inclination  always  second  thy 
means." 

Their  belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  events  which  are 
thence  to  ensue,  is  thus  expressed 
by  R.  Elias  Bishitzy,  in  his  book 
frnDKb  ITW,  Assarah  Ma- 
maroth.  "  Know  that  the  King 
Messiah  will  be  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  David.  He  will  nei- 
ther add  any  thing  to  the  written 
law,  nor  will  he  diminish  aught 
therefrom.  He  will  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  works  of 
creation,  or  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  It  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  Messiah  should  an- 
nounce himself  by  the  working  of 
wonders,  or  resuscitating  the  dead. 
But  he  will  assemble  the  dispersed 
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of  Israel,  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  subdue  all  the  surrounding 
nations,  rebuild  the  temple,  and 
constrain  all  Israel  to  observe  the 
commands  and  precepts  of  the  writ- 
ten law.  But  if  be  does  not  do  all 
this,  know  that  he  is  not  the  King 
Messiah,  but  simply  like  one  of 
those  rulers  of  the  house  of  David 
who  succeeded  their  great  ancestor 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  is,  however,  unlawful  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  his  coming,  either 
by  calculation  deduced  from  certain 
passages  of  holy  writ,  or  by  any- 
other  means  ;  for  holy  writ  plainly 
tells  us  that  his  advent  will  be  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  as  the  prophet 
declares,  '  He  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  palace'  (Mai.  iii.  1)." 

This  opinion  of  the  Caraites  re- 
specting the  coming,  character,  and 
actions  of  the  Messiah  is,  with  one 
exception,  belief  in  the  oral  laws, 
perfecely  in  accordance  with  the 
belief  of  the  Rabbinites  on  the  same 
subject.  Maimonides  (Yad  Hacha- 
zakah,  vol.  iv.  book  xiv.  chap.  2), 
says,  "  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is 
needful  the  King  Messiah  should 
perform  either  signs  or  wonders 
(such  as  inverting  the  order  of  na- 
ture, or  resuscitating  the  dead,  or 
other  the  like  miraculous  deeds), 
according  to  the  opinion  which  fools 
entertain  of  him.  Such  is  not  the 
case;  for  behold,  R.  Akebah  was  a 
great  sage,  and  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  the  Mishna ;  and  he  became 
armour-bearer,  or  esquire,  to  Ben- 
Cozibah  the  king,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  the  Messias.  And  not  only 
R.  Akebah,  but  all  the  wise  men  of 
that  age,  considered  Ben-Cozibah 
to  be  the  King  Messias,  until,  for 
his  sins,  he  was  slain,  when  his 
death  convinced  them  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  his  character.  But  the 
sages  did  not  require  of  him  either 
token  or  wonder. 


The  fundamental  principles  of 
this  matter  are  as  follows: — This 
law,  which  has  been  given  to  us 
through  Moses  our  teacher  (peace 
be  with  him!) — together  with  its 
statutes  and  enactments,  is  immuta- 
ble, and  in  force  for  ever,  and  until 
the  end  of  time ;  nothing  is  to  be 
added  thereto,  nor  must  ought  be 
diminished  therefrom.  And  whoso- 
ever does  either  add,  or  diminish,  or 
pervert  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
or  assign  a  mystical  or  allegorical 
sense  to  the  commandments,  con- 
trary to  their  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, such  an  one  is  decidedly  a  liar, 
an  evil-doer,  and  an  infidel  (Epicu- 
rean). Should  a  king  arise  of  the 
house  of  David  who  observes  the 
law  and  performs  the  command- 
ments, as  did  David  his  progenitor, 
according  to  the  written  and  the 
oral  law  ;  who  obliges  all  his  peo- 
ple Israel  to  be  steadfast  in  their 
obedience  to  the  Divine  precepts, 
and  to  repair  any  infraction  thereon, 
and  who  fights  the  battles  of  the 
Lord;  he  may  be  considered  as  in- 
tended to  be  Messias  the  King.  If 
he  prospers  in  his  undertakings,  is 
victorious  over  all  surrounding  na- 
tions, rebuilds  the  temple  in  its  ap- 
pointed place,  and  gathers  the  dis- 
persed exiles  of  Israel,  then  it  is 
decided  that  he  is  the  true  Messiah. 
But  should  he  not  prove  successful 
to  that  extent,  or  should  he  be  slain, 
it  is  then  evident  that  he  is  not  the 
Messiah  predicted  and  promised  in 
holy  writ,  but  he  is  like  all  those 
other  just  and  pious  kings  of  the 
house  of  David  who  are  deceased. 
And  the  Lord  only  suffered  him  to 
arise  in  order  to  try  the  faith  of 
many  ;  as  it  is  written,  '  And  some 
of  them  of  understanding  shall 
stumble  that  they  may  become  ap- 
proved, elect,  and  purified,  until  the 
time  of  the  end,  because  it  is  yet  for 
a  time  appointed'"  (Dan.  xi.  35). 


(To  be  continued.) 
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He*  used  to  say  :  "  Those  who  are  born  must  die;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  the 
living  to  be  judged  ;  to  know,  to  make  known,  and  to  confess  that  He,  the  Almighty 
God,  is  the  Former,  the  Creator,  the  examiner,  judge,  witness,  and  complainant;  and 
He  is  the  judge  for  all  times  to  come.  Blessed  is  He !  in  whose  presence  there  is  no 
unrighteousness,  no  forgetful  ness,  no  respect  of  persons,  no  acceptance  of  bribes,  for  every 
thing  is  his.  Know  also  that  every  thing  is  done  according  to  account.  Let  not 
thine  imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope,  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee  : 
for  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  formed,  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  born,  with- 
out thy  consent  thou  livest,  without  thy  consent  thou  must  die.  and  without  thy 
consent  thou  wilt  hereafter  render  a  responsible  account  before  the  Sovereign  of  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One.  Blessed  be  He"  (iv.  29). 


COMMENTARY.     "  The  living  to 
be   judged.""      The   great    day    of 
judgment  to   all  flesh  succeeds  the 
resurrection    of   the    dead,    and   is 
often  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  Thus 
the  prophet,  speaking  of  this  awful 
day,  says,  "  Behold  the  day  cometh 
that  shall  burn  as  an  oven  ;  and  all 
the    proud,    yea,    and    all    that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble  ;   and  the 
day  that  corneth   shall   burn    them 
up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it 
shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch.     But  unto  you   that   fear 
my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness arise  with  healing  in  its  wings" 
(Mai.  iv.    1,  2).     Arid  the   sacred 
singer  of  Israel  likewise    bids    us 
know  "  The  Lord  cometh  to  judge 
the  earth.     He  shall  judge  the  earth 
with  righteousness,  and  the  people 
with    his    truth"    (Ps.    xcvi.    13). 
Thus  we  find  it  expressly  declared 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  there 
will  be  a  day  of  judgment  to  all 
flesh,    when   the  good   will  be  re- 
*  R.  Eleazur  Hakappar. 


warded,    and    the    wicked    will    be. 
punished.     This  article  of  our  faith 
is  so  important,   that  he  who  be- 
lieves   in    the    resurrection   of  the 
dead,   and  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment, proves   that   he   believes    in 
the   whole    of    the    law.     For  the 
judgment  presupposes  an  investiga- 
tion  into  man's  conduct   and    ac- 
tions, for  which,  if  good,  he  will  be 
rewarded,  if  evil,   punished.     This 
investigation  ngain  establishes  the 
fact,  that  Divine    Providence  does 
take  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  men; 
whence  it  results,  that  they  (men) 
cannot  have  been  left  in  ignorance 
as   to  their  duties.     The  necessary 
consequence  of   these  premises,  is, 
that  as  no  man  could  properly  in- 
struct   his    fellow- mortals    in    the 
nature   and  extent  of  their  duties 
towards  the  Creator,  it  did  require 
a  revelation  from  heaven   to  afford 
them    that   instruction  ;     and    that 
such   a  revelation   was  afforded  to 
our  ancestors   at  Mount   Sinai,  is 
proved  by  that  most  conclusive  and 
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satisfactory  evidence, — the  conjoint 
testimony  of  an  entire  nation,  who 
were  eye- witnesses  to  the  fact. 
Thus,  by  a  connected  chain  of  rea- 
soning, the  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  subsequent 
day  of  judgment,  establishes  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation,  and  con- 
vinces us  that  the  Lord  is  most  just 
as  well  as  most  merciful,  rewarding 
every  one  according  to  his  deeds :  and 
therefore  will  resuscitate  the  body, 
that  as  it  had  been  partner  and  con- 
federate with  the  soul  in  the  differ- 
ent actions  performed  by  man, 
it  may  likewise  be  the  sharer  in  the 
reward  or  punishment  which  fol- 
lows on  those  actions. 

From  what  we  have  now  stated, 
it  becomes  evident,  that  however 
meritorious  contemplation  and  me- 
ditation on  the  sacred  truths  of  re- 
ligion may  be,  practical  virtue,  ac- 
tive obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  law,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  man ;  for  if  faith, 
the  knowledge  that  God  exists,  and 
the  belief  that  he  vouchsafed  to  re- 
veal himself  to  mankind,  were  all 
that  is  required  of  man,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  body,  inasmuch  as  faith 
is  an  impression  of  the  soul  only, 
in  which  the  body  does  not  parti- 
cipate. But  as  practice,  virtue, 
active  obedience  to  the  Divine  com- 
mandments, is  the  principal  duty  of 
man,  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  body  participates  equally  with 
the  soul,  being  its  instrument,  Di- 
vine Justice  requires  that  the  body 
should  arise  again,  in  order  to  be  re- 
warded according  to  its  deserts,  and 
either  receive  the  recompense  or 
punishment  due  to  the  deeds  which 
it  has  helped  to  enact. 

"  To  know,  to  make  known,  and 
to  confess."  Many  are  the  differ- 
ent explanations  and  commentaries 
which  have  been  offered  on  this 
part  of  our  teacher's  maxim ;  but 
according  to  our  opinion,  however 
ingenious,  they  all  lose  sight  of  the 


subject  and  the  instruction  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  We  shall  there- 
fore not  touch  upon  any  one  of 
these  numerous  expositions,  but  at 
once  proceed  to  state  our  own  views. 
Our  teacher  having  established  that 
great  principle  in  which  the  law 
and  its  precepts  are  all  comprised, 
namely,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  full  belief  in  which  prin- 
ciple will  teach  man  to  be  careful 
of  his  conduct,  and  upright  in 
word  and  deed,  so  that  he  may  not 
be  overwhelmed  with  "  shame  and 
everlasting  disgrace"  on  the  last 
great  day  of  judgment ;  and  by 
means  of  which  man's  mind  will 
become  steady  and  confirmed  in 
the  purpose  to  do  good,  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  shaken  and  confused 
by  the  arguments  of  foolish  in- 
fidels harping  on  the  fate  of  the 
righteous  who  through  life  suffer 
calamity  and  evil,  while  the  wicked 
prosper  and  enjoy  wealth  and 
power.  Our  teacher  having  thus 
shewn  that  this  life,  and  that  to 
come,  are  most  closely  united,  and 
having  from  the  final  events,  re- 
surrection,  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, proved  the  truth  of  our  holy 
faith,  he  next  proceeds  to  acquaint 
us  with  those  pure  and  well-founded 
opinions  which  it  behoves  every 
man, — not  only  the  Israelite,  to 
whose  guardianship  the  law  of  God 
has  been  confided,  but  all  men  who 
are  made  in  the  image  of  God — to 
entertain.  And  whosoever  denies 
and  rejects  any  one  of  these  opi- 
nions is  guilty  of  an  act  of  violence 
and  injury  against  his  own  soul, 
and  in  his  own  arrogance  abandons 
the  path  of  life  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed unto  him. 

The  different  effects  of  know- 
ledge which  our  teacher  here  enu- 
merates, are  not  merely  the  offspring 
of  wisdom  taught  by  one  man  to 
his  fellow,  but  must  spring  from 
inward  conviction.  This  know- 
ledge David  recommends  to  his 
son  Solomon,  when  he  said,  "  And 
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thou,  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou 
the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with 
a  willing  mind"  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
9)  ;  the  meaning  is,  Let  the  ado- 
ration and  worship  which  thou 
payest  to  the  God  of  thy  father  be 
the  result  of  perfect  conviction, 
based  on  a  knowledge  firmly  im- 
planted in  thy  heart  and  mind.  For 
if  we  examine  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  J^/1^,  "  knowledge,"  we 
find  that  it  designates  the  acquaint- 
ance with  any  given  subject,  de- 
rived from  four  different  sources. 

1 .  From  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

2.  From    innate    impressions.      3. 
From    the   lessons    of   experience. 
4.  From  divine  inspiration  and  re- 
velation. The  office  of  PJ^H»  "un- 
derstanding," is  to  unite  and  com- 
bine the  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
derived  from  these  four  sources,  so 
as  to  concentrate  their  powers  and 
direct  them  to  the  investigation  of 
causes,    and    to  the    deduction    of 
effects,  the  analogy  and  connexion 
between  which  is  thus  discovered 
and  established.     It  is  moreover  in 
the  power  of  every  man  to  acquire 
this  faculty  of  combining  cause  and 
effect.     For  though  his  understand- 
ing may  not  be  sufficiently  vigorous 
by  its  own  strength,  and  unaided,  to 
investigate  and  deduce ;  yet  if  such 
be  his   wish  he  can  avail  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  others,  and  the 
aid  of  those  truths  which  have  been 
established   by  the   researches  and 
demonstrations  of  those  who  lived 
before   him,    and  who  bequeathed 
the  results  of  their  mental  labours 
as  a  lesson  to  posterity. 

The  knowledge  of  which  our 
teacher  here  speaks,  is  equally  de- 
rived of  all  the  four  sources  which 
we  have  enumerated.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  was  furnished 
to  our  ancestors  when  they  stood 
at  Sinai,  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
on  the  flaming  Mount,  and  heard 
his  voice  proclaim  :  "  I  am  the 


Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  have  no 
other  God  before  me  :"  and  the  force 
of  that  evidence  is  supported  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  have 
been  perpetuated  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  in  the  traditions  handed  from 
father  to  son.  And  while  innate 
impression  teaches  every  man  that 
it  is  not  possible  the  universe  should 
own  its  existence  to  chance  only, 
but  that,  to  use  the  words  of  R. 
Isaac  Aramah,  wherever  we  behold 
a  building,  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  builder,  divine  inspira- 
tion stamps  that  impression  as  true, 
and  well-founded,  in  the  words  of 
holy  writ  :  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  heaven  and  earth,"  which 
direct  the  mind  at  once  to  the  au- 
thor of  all  being,  "  who  spoke  and 
it  was,  who  commanded,  and  it  stood 
confirmed." 

This  knowledge,  then — derived 
from  every  source,  whence  instruc- 
tion can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
combined  and  matured  by  the  aid 
of  understanding — it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man,  and  of  every  Israelite  in 
particular,  to  treasure  up  in  his 
heart,  that  it  may  never  depart 
therefrom,  according  to  the  caution 
given  in  holy  writ :  "  Only  take 
heed  to  thyself  and  keep  thyself  di- 
ligently, lest  thou  forget  the  things 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and 
lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all 
the  days  of  thy  life"  (Deut.  iv.  9). 
Our  teacher  tells  us  further,  that  we 
are  likewise  to  impart  that  know- 
ledge to  others,  as  holy  writ  con- 
tinues its  exhortation  :  "  But  teach 
them  to  thy  sons,  and  to  thy  son's 
son"  (Ibid).  And  he  further  in- 
structs us,  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
incumbent  on  the  Israelite  to  con- 
fess the  knowledge  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  unto  him  j  according 
to  the  precept,  "  Unto  thee  it  was 
shewed  that  thou  mightcst  make 
known  that  the  Lord  He  is  God, 
there  is  none  else  beside  him"  (Ib. 
verse  35). 


(To  be  continued.) 
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II.    HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS. 

(Concluded  from  page  297.) 


THE  recklessness  with  which  Ti- 
tus allowed — or  caused — appalling 
deeds  of  cruelty  to  be  perpetrated 
on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Zion,  would 
induce  the  reader  to  tax  the  histo- 
rian, who  has  left  us  the  narrative 
of  that  catastrophe,  with  hatred 
against  the  Roman  general,  were  it 
not  more,  than  sufficiently  evident, 
that  Flavius  Josephus  was  even 
more  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  destroyer  of  his  country  than 
was  consistent  with  the  dignity  he 
formerly  held  among  his  people,  and 
that  love  of  his  land,  which  can, 
under  no  circumstance,  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  generous  bosom  ;  nor 
can  we  look  upon  any  of  the  dread- 
ful facts  there  described  as  having 
been  magnified  by  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, since  the  signature  which 
Titus  himself  is  recorded  to  have 
affixed  to  the  work  of  Josephus, 
vouches  for  its  accuracy  on  all  sub- 
jects of  which  that  prince  had  any 
cognizance.  (Life  of  Josephus — 
towards  the  end.) 

When  the  town  was  perfectly  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  Titus 
granted  his  soldiers  leave  to  fall  to 
plunder,  and  to  set  fire  to  all  edifices. 
When  the  Romans  became  exhaust- 
ed with  unceasing  bloodshed,  and 
there  were  still  multitudes  left,  their 
general  commanded  them  only  to 
put  those  Jews  to  the  sword  who 
offered  resistance  with  armed  hands. 
Nevertheless,  the  exasperated  sol- 
diery spared  neither  sex  nor  age. 
A  numerous  troop  of  prisoners, 
whose  robust  statures  promised 
profitable  sale  at  the  slave-market, 
were  separated  and  shut  up  in  a 
fastness  of  the  temple.  The  gene- 
rous commander  gave  them,  in  a 
body,  to  his  manumitted  slave, 
Frontonius,  as  a  token  of  his  favour, 
with  leave  to  dispose  of  them  at 
pleasure.  Part  of  these  were 


slaughtered  on  the  nod  of  their  new 
master ;  some  were  reserved  for 
the  glorious  exhibition  of  the  tri- 
umph at  Rome,  and  the  remainder 
dispatched  into  Egypt,  there  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Titus 
himself  sent  a  number  of  Jews  into 
the  provinces,  to  grace  the  specta- 
cles of  the  gladiators,  and  sold  others 
as  slaves.  In  an  excursion  he  made 
to  Caesarea,  in  Samaria,  he  display- 
ed his  munificence  before  the  assem- 
bled multitude  in  gratifying  them 
with  shows  and  festivities :  to  heigh- 
ten their  enjoyments,  captive  Jews 
were  driven  on  the  arena,  into  the 
midst  of  ferocious  animals,  where 
they  died  in  agonies,  after  having 
satisfied  the  diabolical  curiosity  of 
spectators  thronging  to  witness 
the  desperate  conflict  between  man 
and  beast.  On  another  scene,  Jews 
were  compelled  to  exhibit  the  pic- 
ture of  war  on  a  miniature  battle- 
field, and  to  fight  until  the  theatre 
was  strewn  with  their  hacked 
limbs.  The  birth-day  of  Domitian, 
the  general's  brother,  was  solemniz- 
ed by  the  massacre  of  2,500  prison- 
ers, a  part  of  whom  were  tortured  to 
death  by  a  slow  fire.  The  anni- 
versary of  his  father's  birth-day 
furnished  another  occasion  for  si- 
milar diversions  to  the  imperial 
hero  of  whom  historians  boast,  "that 
he  considered  the  day  as  lost  which 
was  not  marked  by  some  deed  of 
generosity  and  heaven-like  mercy  !" 
Whatever  cruelties  are  set  down  to 
the  account  of  the  Jews  in  the  cen- 
turies which  followed  their  disper- 
sion— for  when  did  such  dreadful 
atrocities  produce  a  kindly  feeling 
in  the  hearts  of  the  victims  ! — never 
did  they  render  their  name  guilty  of 
such  horrible  deeds  as  disgrace  the 
youthful  years  of  the  best  heathen 
that  ever  sate  on  a  throne. 

The   fate  of  the  capital  decided 
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that  of  the  provinces  j  only  three 
strongholds  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  vanquished  Hebrews.  The 
forts  of  Herodian  and  Macheron 
yielded,  after  a  short  resistance, 
to  the  efforts  of  Lucius  Batons, 
lieutenant-general  of  Judea;  hut 
Massada,  a  third  fort,  encompassed 
the  brave  troop  of  Eleazar,  and  de- 
fied all  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
army  to  enforce  a  surrender.  In 
vain  did  the  war- engines  rage  against 
the  fortifications  -,  the  broken  wall 
was  speedily  supplied  by  pallisadoes 
solidly  connected  with  a  strong 
mound  of  earth.  Such  perseverance 
might  have  offered  the  Jewish  pa- 
triots some  hopes  of  success,  had 
not  the  Romans  contrived  to  throw 
fire  into  the  interior  of  the  fort. 
When  every  prospect  of  ulterior  re- 
lief faded  before  him,  Eleazar  con- 
vened his  faithful  soldiery  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus  :  "  Defence  be- 
comes impossible  j  to-morrow  our 
castle  will  be  manned  by  the  Romans. 
Ye  know  the  lot  of  those  who  fall 
alive  into  their  hand.  Then  hence 
every  thought  of  capitulation,  sur- 
render, treaty,  or  by  what  other  name, 
subjection  to  the  insulting  and  cruel 
enemy  may  be  comprehended.  We 
were  the  first  to  unsheath  the  sword 
— we  have  held  it  firm  to  the  last ; 
let  us  not  then  drop  it  into  our 
butcher's  hands,  and  offer  our  own 
bosoms  to  the  murderous  steel  in 
the  stranger's  grasp.  We  began 
our  career  with  the  cry  of  liberty — 
shall  we  finish  it  with,  Hail,  Caesar  ? 
The  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  up  against 
us  for  the  many  sins  we  have  com- 
mitted. But  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  die  a  great,  a  glorious  death, 
the  death  of  Judas,  the  Macca- 
bee,  the  death  for  our  law  and  our 
country."  A  sudden  rush  among 
the  soldiery  evinced  that  the  fire 
flashing  from  their  leader's  eye  had 
kindled  the  spark  within  their  bo- 
soms— when  they  glanced  upon 
their  wives  and  their  children,  who, 
with  outstretched  arms,  implored 


pity,  relief,  and  consolation — and 
their  upraised  weapons  sunk  from 
their  hands.  Once  more  the  chief- 
tain raised  his  voice  in  accents  of 
dreadful  resolution  :  "  Warriors  of 
Judea,  brethren,  think  of  your  sa- 
cred oaths,  think  of  to-morrow's 
fatal  slaughter,  of  the  enemy's 
triumph,  of  your  shame,  of  slavery — 
be  men  !"  The  die  was  cast,  one 
piercing  shriek  was  heard,  and  every 
husband  had  transfixed  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  every  father  had 
plunged  the  steel  into  the  heart  of 
his  beloved  child — the  calm  of  death 
ensued  :  the  men  of  blood  cast  lots 
to  select  ten  men  for  the  completion 
of  theholocaust;  every  warrior  carried 
in  his  own  hands  the  torch,  and  all 
rushed  simultaneously  into  the  flame, 
which  ascending  the  skies  proclaim- 
ed afar,  that  the  band  of  Eleazar 
was  free !  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
34,  et  seq.) 

Oh  unhappy  people  !  Ages  have 
passed  over  the  land  which  wit- 
nessed those  deeds  of  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice.  Thy  children  are  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  are  stran- 
gers on  the  soil  which  they  tread, 
and  have  no  place  whereon  to  fix 
their  hearts  and  eyes,  but  one- 
even  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven, 
where  their  kindred  wishes  meet. 
When  on  distant  strands,  they  re- 
cord within  their  minds  the  story 
of  thy  fall,  they  weep  over  the 
errors  which  led  thee  to  flesh  thine 
own  heart  by  cruel  dissension  ;  they 
pity  the  fatal  sweep  of  over- 
ruling calamities  which  extinguished 
the  light  of  Zion ;  but  they  exult 
at  the  magnanimous  firmness,  at 
the  unyielding  prowess  with  which 
their  father's  expired  on  the  ruins 
of  their  constitution — for  their  cause 
was  good !  they  rejoice  to  be  the 
descendants  of  men  who  shed  their 
hearts'  blood,  while  with  the  last 
gasp  they  clung  to  their  sacred  ban- 
ner— for  on  it  was  inscribed,  People, 
Law,  National  Independence,  Li- 
berty, and  Equality  ! 
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A  triumphal  arch,  still  extant,  at- 
tests the  importance  which  the  Ro- 
mans attached  to  this  victory  after  a 
war  of  seven  years,  and  a  loss  of 
1 ,400,000  individuals,  if  fame  is  true. 
The  remembrance  of  those  events  is 
still  more  perpetuated  among  the 
Jews,  who,  as  is  well  known,  only  live 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  since  the 
present  is  void  to  them. — A  yearly 
solemnity  is  consecrated  to  this  sad 
catastrophe.  In  the  midst  of  cere- 
monies, denoting  deep  melancholy, 
a  sudden  shriek  is  heard — the  veil 
of  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain — 
Jerusalem  has  ceased  to  exist.  Nor 
is  it  once  in  the  year  that  the  He- 
brew, particularly  in  countries  where 
their  unhappy  position  is  manifest 
in  every  act  of  social  life,  reminds 
himself  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  David.  In  countries  where 
the  number  of  Jews  is  considerable, 
and  where  their  oppression  is  greater 
than  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  America,  every 
house,  built  and  inhabited  by  Jews, 
comprises  a  wall  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  which  is  never  mended — a 
token  of  ruined  Zion  ! 

The  promises  which  the  Jews 
had  received  in  their  holy  books, 
that  after  the  Lord  should  have 
punished  them  for  their  transgres- 
sions by  the  most  awful  of  all 
sentences — dispersion,  dependance, 
and  contempt — their  restoration 
would  be  effected  by  the  same 
powerful  hand  of  God,  the  Watch- 
man of  Israel,  who  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps,  kept  the  nation  in 
perpetual  motion.  The  Jews  who 
remained  in  the  land,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Roman  governors, 
did  not  consider  that  their  fate  was 
tied  to  fche  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but 
sought  to  regain  by  force  of  what 
by  force  they  had  been  robbed. 
Trajan,  the  emperor,  issued  an 
edict,  whereby  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  their  religious  meetings  was 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, and  thus  excited  a  furious  re- 


bellion in  Egypt,  which  it  required 
the  speedy  and  powerful  expedition 
of  Martius  Turbo  to   quell.     The 
Roman  emperor   trembled   on   his 
seat,  not  only  at  the  defection  of 
the  Jews,  but  at  the  disastrous  ex- 
ample  set   by  those    indefatigable 
assertors  of  their  independence  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  groaned 
equally  under  the  yoke,  but  lacked 
energy  to   stir  under  the  load.     A 
second   insurrection  burst  forth  in 
Mesopotamia,  a  third  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  of  so  alarm- 
ing a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the 
presence  of  Hadrian  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army.     Victory  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans  j    and 
Hadrian,    ascending    shortly   after- 
wards the  throne  of  the  Cresars,  re- 
membered the  trouble   the  Jewish 
insurgents   had  given  him   in   the 
rigorous    edicts   he   issued   against 
that  people.  Circumcision  was  pro- 
hibited ;  and  to  efface  at  once  every 
hope  of   ulterior  reinstatement   in 
the  seat  of  their  ancestral  worship, 
the  emperor  sent  a  colony  to  build 
a  city,  surnamed  (to  the  honour  of 
his   family)    Aelia    Capitolina,    on 
the   very   site   of  the    Solomonian 
temple.  Heathen  idols  were  erected 
where  the  sanctum  sanctorum  had 
been  in  happier  days  ;    the  national 
columns  of  Jakin  and  Boaz,  order 
and    stability,   made    way   for    the 
statues  of  Venus  and  Antinous,  the 
admired   youth,  to    whose   beauty 
Hadrian  paid  unholy  homage.    The 
Jews   answered   by  a  war-cry,  so 
loud  that  it  shook  the  foundations 
of   the   eternal    city    and  her   vast 
realms,   but  it  was   the  last  which 
the  Jews  uttered ;  for  partial  strug- 
gles, rashly  entered  into  at  the  in- 
stigation of  despair  against   over- 
strong  masters,  deserve  no  notice  as 
demonstrations  of  national  feeling. 
The  Jews  had  now  arrived  at  the 
time  when  the  prophetic  words  of 
Moses,  our    master,    were  literally 
verified.       "  After    having    driven 
your  enemies  before  you  in  seven 
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ways,  you  will  flee  before  them. 
Your  walls  shall  be  overthrown  ; 
you  shall  be  dispersed  among  the 
nations ;  thy  life  shall  hang  in 
doubt  before  thee ;  and  thou  shall 
fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have 
none  assurance  of  thy  life"  (Deut. 
xxviii).  The  last  Jewish  insurrec- 
tion which  the  Romans  crushed  by 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
their  forces,  might  have  led  to  in- 
calculable results,  nay,  might  have 
completely  turned  the  scale  of  power 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  capital  of 
the  world,  had  the  war  been  under- 
taken at  a  period  less  favourable  to 
Rome  than  the  reign  of  one  of  her 
best,  nay,  her  mightiest  emperors. 
Judea  was  still  thickly  peopled  with 
the  descendants  of  the  stock  of 
Israel.  The  persecutions  the  Jews 
had  suffered  under  the  tyrannical 
Domitian  subsided  greatly  in  the 
days  of  Nerva,  his  successor,  who 
freed  them  from  burthensome  taxes 
forcibly  levied  upon  the  wretched 
inhabitants  after  their  lands  had 
been  sold  j  and  he  conferred  on 
them  the  paramount  bounty  of 
allowing  them  the  undisturbed  exer- 
cise of  their  worship.  The  Jews 
speedily  evinced  that  eagerness  for 
study  which  has  ever  been  aud  still  is 
their  strong  characteristic,  wherever 
the  secular  power  is  not  so  cruel 
as  to  debar  them  from  the  sublime 
pursuit  of  learning.  Jewish  aca- 
demies overspread  the  land  in  all 
directions.  Expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  law  sought  and  found 
eager  disciples  in  Jamnia,  Bythra, 
Lydna,  Cesarea,  in  Zipporah,  and 
Tiberias  in  Galilee.  The  doc- 
trines of  Moses  were  zealously 
taught,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality 
which  breathes  through  that  system, 
maintained  in  the  youthful  minds 
the  sacred  glow  of  patriotic  ardour, 
and  the  steadfast  faith  in  a  rege- 
neration of  their  paternal  institu- 
tions. This  was  the  epoch  at  which 
many  ceremonial  observances  were 
added  to  the  simplicity  of  the 


Mosaic  system  ;  not  in  the  spirit  of 
ascetics,  as  if  a  multiplicity  of  re- 
ligious external  practices  could  add 
to  the  merits  of  men  before  God, 
but  solely  and  entirely  to  connect 
the  memory  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  image  of  their  once  flourishing 
commonwealth,  with  every  deed, 
every  expression  of  the  Israelites. 
The  reputation,  and  especially  the 
disinterested  zeal  and  exemplary 
probity  of  the  teachers,  induced 
numerous  Jews  inhabiting  foreign 
countries  to  hasten  towards  the 
Holy  Land,  which  by  these  means 
increased  mightily  in  population. 
The  mountainous  districts  of  Judea 
and  Samaria  still  wore  the  bloody 
garb  of  war,  which  proved  the 
more  destructive,  since  it  was  in- 
terminable. Campaigns  of  no  longer 
duration  than  a  few  days  sensibly 
harassed  the  Roman  garrisons,  who 
could  not  follow  the  mountaineers 
into  the  recesses,  whence  destruc- 
tion and  annoyance  unceasingly 
threatened  the  foreign  soldiery.  The 
edicts  of  Trajan  infuriated  them 
more  vehemently,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Egypt  added  encouragement 
to  their  steady  hatred  against  Rome. 
The  victory  of  Martius  Turbo  re- 
duced them  to  their  former  re- 
sources :  they  betook  themselves 
anew  to  the  hollow  caverns  of  in- 
accessible heights,  whence  they  se- 
cretly conveyed  arms  and  stores 
into  the  best  fortified  places^ pr  such 
as  offered  any  convenience  for  de- 
fence. Thus  was  the  combustion 
prepared  which  blazed  up  fearfully 
when  Hadrian  fulminated  his  de- 
crees against  the  Jewish  nation. 
In  the  year  132,  P.  C.  Coziba  de- 
clared himself  the  chief  of  the  Jew- 
ish insurgents,  and  changing  his 
name  into  that  of  Bar-Cocheba, 
"  Son  of  the  Star,"  he  issued  in- 
flaming manifestoes  to  the  tribes  of 
the  house  of  Jacob,  promising  them 
the  speedy  re-establishment  of  hum- 
bled Zion,  by  deeds  to  which  he 
had  been  destined  by  trie  God  of 
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Israel.  His  fame  penetrated  wherever 
there  were  Jews ;  the  dispersed 
Hebrews  made  one  general  effort ; 
evenstrangers  augmented  their  num- 
bers ;  and,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  heathen  historians,  the  spark 
which  had  ignited  in  Judea,  threat- 
ened dreadful  explosion  to  the  whole 
world.  The  unspeakable  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  made  them  so  much 
readier  to  see  in  every  pretender  a 
redeemer  from  miseries  which,  in 
their  estimation,  had  reached  their 
highest  possible  climax. 

At  first  Hadrian  beheld  the  event 
with  a  calm  eye  :  he  deputed  a  re- 
inforcement of  troops  to  Tinnius 
Rufus,  the  provincial  commander, 
with  the  injunction  to  punish  the 
rebels.  But  when  the  news  of  the 
total  defeat  of  that  force  reached 
the  senate,  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  revolt  became  manifest  j  and 
the  best  troops,  headed  by  the  best 
generals  of  the  day,  were  thought 
requisite  to  retrieve  the  honour,  nay 
the  safety,  of  imperial  Rome.  From 
the  depth  of  distant  Britain,  Julius 
Severus,  the  greatest  warrior  of  the 
empire,  was  hastily  summoned  to 
repair  to  the  seat  of  commotion 
(Dion  Cassius).  At  his  appearance 
on  the  field  of  contest,  the  insur- 
gent chiefs  determined  to  venture 
at  once  into  a  decisive  and  open 
battle,  lest  the  ardour  of  their  po- 
pulation might  subside,  whereas  in 
an  immediate  collision,  the  fury  and 
impetuosity  of  the  Jews  would 
make  up  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
Romans  in  point  of  tactical  know- 
ledge, and  every  other  necessary 
disposition  for  regular  warfare.  But 
Severus  prudently  reflected  that  a 
general  battle,  in  case  of  defeat, 
would  be  pregnant  with  the  most 
disasterous  consequences,  and  would 
infallibly  rouse  the  long- suppressed 
ire  of  other  dependantnations  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  victorious 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy 
to  tire  the  ill-organized  insurgents  by 
protracted  military  operations,  and 


to  slacken  the  ties  by  which  enthu- 
siasm   had    connected    them,    but 
which  were  far  from  being  firmly 
cemented  by  any  consolidating  sys- 
tem.    "  Divide    et    impera,"    was 
again  the  Roman  motto,  which  had 
since  so   many   ages  led  them    to 
triumph  and  universal  domination. 
All  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  aca- 
demies  had    swelled  the  ranks    of 
Barcocheba,  and  the  famous   doc- 
tor of  law,  R.  Akiba,  assisted  with 
his  counsels.     During  three  years 
did  they  thwart  every  expedition  of 
the  enemy  ;  against  every  town,  ca- 
pable of  being  fortified,  the  Romans 
had  to  vary  their  plans  of  operation  ; 
every  hamlet  proved  a  fort.    AH  the 
horrors    of  the  war,  under  Titus, 
were  renewed,  if  not  surpassed.  But 
when  the  strength  of  the  Hebrews 
was,  by  the  prudence  of  Severus' 
measures,  gradually  exhausted,  their 
fortune  fell  prostrate  before  the  Ro- 
man eagles.     At  Bythra,  once  the 
seat  of  a  famed  academy,  now  stren- 
uously defended  by  the  captain  of 
the   Jewish   insurrection,    and   en- 
couraged by  the  exhortations  of  R. 
Akiba,  whose  voice   had   formerly 
been  heard  within  the  precincts  of 
the  same  town,  inculcating  the  les- 
sons of  love  and  peace — at  Bythra, 
the  sword  of  the  Romans  mowed 
fearfully    the    sons    of   Israel,    and 
dyed  their  banners  in  Hebrew  blood. 
Barcocheba   fell    on    the    ramparts 
after  a  glorious    resistance,   which 
yielded  it  in  nothing  to  the  Jewish 
heroism  of  former  days.     The  tor- 
ture mangled  the  bodies  of  Akiba  and 
his  sons,  who  were  taken  in  the  as- 
sault. Roman  historians  tell  us,  that 
580,000  Jews  fell  in  this  murderous 
war  by  the   sword,  exclusively  of 
those  that  died  by  hunger,  fire,  and 
diseases.     The   terror  of  the   Ro- 
mans may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
ports spread  through  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  that  the  Jews  were  in 
the  habit  of  devouring  their  captive 
enemies.     The  loss  of  the  Romans 
was  immense.      Dion  Cassius  at- 
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tests  the  awful  sensation  which  the 
Jewish  war  made  at  Rome,  by 
mentioning  that  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  had  not  left  the  city, 
omitted,  in  one  of  his  missives  to 
the  senate,  the  usual  formula  :  "If 
you  and  your  children  are  well,  I 
congratulate  you  on  it  :  I  and  the 
army,  we  are  in  a  good  state." 

From  that  day  the  Jews  became, 
without  any  considerable  change, 
what  they  now  are.  After  an  ex- 
istence of  1COO  years  as  a  political 
body,  their  name  was  razed  from 
the  list  of  settled  nations,  they  be- 
came again,  what  men  had  been  in 
the  youthful  days  of  the  earth,  un- 
steady and  careless  of  the  soil  they 
occupied,  with  that  awful  difference, 
that  while  all  around  them  re- 
joiced in  the  land  that  gave  them 
birth,  and  triumphantly  called  the 
ground  they  trod  their  own,  the 
Jews,  the  first  people  amongst 
whom  the  idea  of  a  constitution;-,! 
system  was  equitably  developed, 
whose  very  existence  was  tied  to 
political  activity,  were,  by  the  in- 
scrutable will  of  Providence,  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  vine-clad  hills 
and  their  olive  groves,  and  to  be 
unwelcome  strangers  in  lands  they 
knew  not  of.  Hadrian  obliterated 
every  monument  he  could  reach, 
which  spoke  to  their  minds  of  by- 
gone days  ;  the  quarrystones  of  the 
temple  were  profanely  employed  for 
the  construction  of  a  theatre,  and 
the  stature  of  Jupiter  Capilalinus 
raised  its  marble  head  in  the  air, 


where  the  priest  of  the  living  God 
had,  once  in  the  year,  pronounced 
the  name  in  reverence.  The  gates 
of  Jerusalem  were  shut  for  ever  to 
the  Hebrew.  Alive  no  Jew  should 
enter  the  city  of  David.  But  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  this  rigour  abated, 
and  for  gold,  the  Israelite  was  allow- 
ed, once  a  year,  to  steal  to  Mount 
Moriah,  and  there  to  shed  tears  on 
the  ruins  of  his  desolate  father- 
land. 

Since  the  days  of  Hadrian,  the 
Jews  have  been  known  for  their 
passive  submission  to  their  fate,  and 
ever  after  they  have  shewn  as  much 
perseverance  in  their  inertness  as 
had  formerly  signalized  the  energy 
of  their  activity.  As  armed  war- 
riors, the  Hebrews  had  valiantly 
died  on  their  posts,  and  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray.  As  faithful  guardians 
of  the  positive  principles  of  order, 
justice,  and  law,  they  had  a  new 
post  to  maintain,  and  their  duty 
was  to  wait  and  to  suffer.  This 
second  epoch  of  their  existence  ap- 
pears to  draw  towards  a  close.  The 
third  era  commences,  less  fraught 
with  pain,  but  rich  in  promising 
prospects.  The  Jews  take  their 
post  in  the  ranks  of  other  men,  and 
share  the  sacred  duties  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Let  their  watch-word 
now  be,  Strenuous  brotherly  co- 
operation, in  the  full  developement 
of  our  intellectual  forces,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Jaw,  the  people,  and 
truth  !  T.  T. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE  subject  which  next  presents 
itself  to  us,  is  the  inquiry,  whether, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  justice, 
the  reward  or  punishment  decreed 
for  man's  deeds,  ought  to  be  limited 


or  unlimited  in  its  duration  ?  Ac- 
cording to  strict  equity,  reward  or 
punishment  ought,  in  every  case, 
to  correspond  with  the  action  by 
which  it  is  occasioned.  And  as  that 
action  in  itself  and  its  consequences 
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is  but  of  limited  duration,  the  re- 
ward gained,  or  the  penalty  incurred, 
ought  to  be  similar  in  its  nature. 
Moreover,  the  guerdon  of  a  deed 
ought  to  be  based  on  fixed  princi- 
ples, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
deed  itself,  abstractedly  from  all 
consideration  of  the  agent  or  of  the 
object  of  his  deed.  For  he  who 
has  struck  his  neighbour,  and  has 
knocked  his  eye  out,  or  broken  his 
arm,  ought  to  be  punished  by  hav- 
ing his  own  eye  knocked  out,  or 
his  own  arm  broke.  He  who  tor- 
tures his  neighbour  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
similar  pains  during  a  similar  period 
of  time.  While  he  who  has  con- 
ferred some  benefit  on  his  neigh- 
bour ought  to  be  rewarded  by  hav- 
ing a  benefit  of  equal  importance 
conferred  on  himself.  If  such  are 
the  dictates  of  Justice  and  equity, 
which  no  man  can  deny,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  how  can  mor- 
tal man  ever  aspire  to  obtain  an 
eternal  reward,  or  unceasing  feli- 
city (be  that  reward  bestowed  on 
the  soul  only,  or  on  soul  and  body 
jointly,  according  to  whichever  of 
the  two  opinions  that  we  have 
cited,  should  prove  the  true  one), 
according  to  the  belief  entertained 
by  the  professors  of  the  various 
systems  of  faith  which  are  found  on 
earth  ?  We  may  assume  that  in 
the  recompense  awarded  to  man 
the  principle  is  not  graduated  ac- 
cording to  strict  justice,  but  that 
every  service  is  rewarded  according 
to  the  power  and  dignity  of  him  to 
whom  the  service  is  rendered :  for  we 
see  that  such  is  the  case  on  earth, 
where  he  who  serves  a  high  grandee 
is  better  paid  than  he  who  renders 
services  of  a  similar  nature  to  a  sim- 
ple individual.  And  again,  he  who 
serves  the  king,  is  better  paid  than 
he  who  renders  services  of  a  similar 
nature  to  a  grandee  or  prince.  If 
we  thus  assume,  that  the  reward 
granted  for  service  performed  must 
be  regulated  by  the  power  and  dig- 


nity of  him  who  is  served,  it  follows, 
that  if  He  who  is  served  possesses 
infinite  power,  duration,  dignity, 
and  every  other  of  his  attributes, 
the  reward  for  services  rendered  to 
him  must  be  of  a  corresponding 
nature  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
professors  of  various  religious  sys- 
tems have  adopted  their  belief,  that 
the  rewards  of  the  soul  are  unceas- 
ing, because  the  dispenser  of  these 
rewards  is  Eternal ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  punishment  of  evil-doers 
must  likewise  be  unceasing,  because 
He,  against  whom  they  have  pre- 
sumed to  rebel,  is  infinite.  But  were 
we,  however,  to  adopt  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  Deity  graduates  and 
regulates  the  rewards  He  bestows 
on  the  departed  soul,  by  the  same 
principles  that  are  prevalent  among 
men,  we  would  be  greatly  mistaken. 
For  a  minute's  reflection  would  con- 
vince us  that  man,  in  that  case,  can 
have  no  reward  whatever  to  expect. 
For  among  men,  the  utility  and  im- 
portance of  the  service  rendered 
is  the  prevailing  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  reward  is  gra- 
duated ;  and,  therefore,  he  who 
ministers  to  the  affairs  of  a  king, 
must  be  better  paid  than  he  who  has 
charge  of  the  fortune  of  a  private 
man,  inasmuch  as  the  services  the 
former  has  occasion  to  render,  are  of 
greater  importance  and  more  gene- 
ral utility,  than  any  that  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  latter.  But 
what  service  can  man  render  to  the 
Omnipotent  that  should  be  either  of 
utility  or  importance  to  Him — 
blessed  be  He  ?  Truly  does  Elihu 
observe,  "  If  thou  be  righteous, 
what  givest  thou  him  ?  or  what  re- 
ceiveth  he  at  thy  hand?"  (Job 
xxxv.  7.)  Accordingly,  if  the  re- 
wards granted  by  the  Deity  are  gra- 
duated according  to  the  principles 
prevalent  among  men,  so  that  the 
greater  the  power  and  dignity  of  him 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  the 
greater,  on  account  of  its  superior 
utility,  is  likewise  the  recompense, 
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no  man  whatever  could  entertain 
the  hope  of  any  future  reward,  as 
his  services  can  never  be  of  any 
utility  to  God.  We  must,  there- 
fore, assume,  that  the  principle,  ac- 
cording to  which  recompense  is 
awarded,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
greatness  of  him  whom  the  inten- 
tion is  to  serve  or  obey,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  the  service, 
the  pains  and  sufferings  to  which 
the  servant  submits.  But  if  this  be 
true,  it  follows,  that  as  all  such  dif- 
ficulties, pains,  and  sufferings  have 
been  of  limited  duration,  their  re- 
compense ought  likewise  to  be  such. 
13y  the  same  rule,  punishment  ought 
likewise  to  be  of  a  limited  duration 
only,  as  Elihu  observes,  "  If  thou 
sinnest,  what  doest  thou  against 
him  ?  or  if  thy  transgressions  be 
multiplied,  what  doest  thou  unto 
him"  (Ibid,  verse  6).  If,  however, 
we  carefully  examine  the  suliject, 
we  find  that  the  rule  we  have  men- 
tioned cannot  be  applied  to  sin  and 
punishment,  but  that  these  must  be 
graduated  according  to  the  dignity 
and  power  of  Him  who  is  rebelled 
against.  And  although  God  has 
not  at  all  been,  cannot  be,  and  in- 
jured, or  in  any  wise  affected  by 
man's  evil  deeds,  nevertheless,  as 
the  intention  of  the  sinner  is  to 
transgress  the  behests  of  Him  who 
is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes,  and 
to  rebel  against  him  whose  dignity, 
like  his  duration,  know  no  bounds ; 
as  such  is  the  intention  of  the  sin- 
ner, it  is  but  meet  and  just  that  his 
penalty  should  be  commensurate. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  law 
draws  a  wide  distinction  between 
him  who  sins  inadvertently,  and 
him  who  sinneth  presumptuously  j 
thereby  to  teach  us  that  the  hein- 
ousness  of  an  offence  is  estimated 
not  according  to  the  deed  itself,  but 
according  to  the  intention  of  the 
offender.  Thus  he  who  contra- 
venes the  laws  and  commandments 
of  an  earthly  king  is  put  to  death, 
although  no  injury  or  inconvenience 


has  arisen  to  the  king  from  the  act 
of  the  offender;  but  as  the  inten- 
tion of  the  latter  was  to  outrage  the 
majesty  of  the  former,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  offender  is 
made  to  correspond  with  his  evil 
intention,  rather  than  with  the 
actual  results  of  his  crime.  There- 
fore he  who  arrogantly  transgresses 
the  Divine  commandments,  and 
thus  proclaims  himself  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion  against  the  Omnipo- 
tent, whose  authority  he  sets  at  de- 
fiance, must  be  punished  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  with  the  power 
he  challenges,  and  authority  he  re- 
sists j  and  as  these  are  of  endless 
duration,  such  must  likewise  be  his 
punishment.  Our  Rabbies  also 
hold  that  temporal  crime  is  visited 
with  eternal  punishment,  when  they 
say,  "  Some  of  the  evil-doers  who 
descend  into  Ge-hinnom  (the  place 
of  punishment  for  departed  souls), 
are  sentenced  to  everlasting  pains" 
(Talmud  tr.  Rosh-hashannah,  fo. 
17).  Thus  there  are  punishments 
of  unlimited  duration  correspond- 
ing with  the  power  and  dignity  of 
Him  who  has  been  rebelled  against, 
which  establishes  a  mighty  differ- 
ence between  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  for  the  former  (rewards) 
cannot  be  graduated  according  to 
the  power  and  dignity  of  him  who 
is  served,  inasmuch  as  the  service 
rendered  is  of  no  utility  or  import- 
ance to  him.  They  must  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  difficulties 
overcome  and  the  pains  endured  in 
the  performance  of  the  service  ;  and 
as  these  were  limited  in  their  du- 
ration, such,  in  strict  justice,  ought 
likewise  to  be  the  reward.  Whereas 
punishment  must  be  regulated  by 
the  intention  of  the  offender,  and 
not  by  the  actual  results  of  his  siri ; 
so  that  as  in  intention  his  offence 
was  directed  against  Him  "  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever,"  the 
penalty  must  in  justice  likewise  en- 
dure for  ever. 

Such  being  the  casflf  the  ques- 
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tion  still  remains  unanswered,  on 
what  foundation  can  man  build  his 
hopes  of  everlasting  reward  and 
eternal  felicity  ?  For,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  professors  of 
various  religious  systems  agree  in 
believing  that  the  reward  bestowed 
on  the  soul  of  the  righteous  is  ever- 
lasting, as  is  also  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  soul  of  the  evil- 
doer; a  belief  to  which  our  Rab- 
bies  assent :  for  they  consider  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  "  They  shall 
inherit  the  land  for  ever"  (Isa.  Ix. 
21),  as  indicating  the  eternal  re- 
wards of  a  future  state.  Accord- 
ingly they  say,  "  All  Israel  have  a 
portion  in  the  life  to  come ;  as  it 
is  written,  f  And  thy  people  are  all 
righteous ;  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  for  ever'  "  (Talmud  tr.  San- 
hedrin,  fo.  21).  This  belief,  then, 
in  the  eternity  of  rewards  having 
been  adopted  by  most  religious  sys- 
tems, and  sanctioned  by  our  Rab- 
bies,  of  blessed  memories,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  examine  on  what 
principles  it  is  based.  We  there- 
fore say,  that  although  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  justice  the  recom- 
pense awarded  to  the  departed  soul 
ought  to  be  limited  in  duration  like 
the  deed  for  which  that  recompense 
is  granted,  nevertheless  the  fulness 
of  Divine  Mercy  is  such,  that  of  his 
own  free  bounty  he  grants  unto  man 
rewards,  everlasting  and  unlimited, 
like  his  own  attributes.  This  truth 
we  find  indicated  in  the  words  of 
the  Deity  to  Abraham  :  "  Fear  not, 
Abram,  I  am  thy  shield :  thy  re- 
ward is  exceeding  great"  (Genesis 
xv.  1).  Abraham — who  had  been 
victorious  in  his  war  against  the 
four  confederate  kings — feared,  that 
as  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds  was 
limited,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
strict  justice,  the  great  mercy  vouch- 
safed unto  him  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  hostile  force,  had  completely  ab- 
sorbed that  reward,  and  even  ex- 
ceeded its  limits.  It  was  to  quiet 
these  apprehensions  that  he  was 


told,  "  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am  thy 
shield."  Do  not  apprehend  that 
thy  reward  is  exhausted,  for  I  am 
thy  shield  and  protection,  and  Om- 
nipotent. Therefore  "  thy  reward 
is  exceeding  great."  Unlimited, 
like  my  power,  is  the  reward  which 
in  my  mercy,  I  bestow  on  thee. 
Holy  writ  continues,  "And  Abra- 
ham believed  in  God,"  ("D^PPI" 
np*T¥  1*7  (Ibid.  ver.  6).*  That 
is  to  say,  that  Abraham  believed  in 
the  assurance  which  was  given  him, 
"that  his  reward  was  exceedinggreat11 
1),  and  considered  this 
17)  as  a  charity  bestowed 
on  him,  as  flowing  freely  from  di- 
vine mercy  and  grace.  For  whereas 
justice  and  equity  dictated  th;  t  his 
reward  should  be  limited  in  extent 
and  duration,  like  the  merits  of  his 
service,  the  assurance  that  his  re- 
ward was  exceeding  great,  could 
only  flow  from  divine  mercy  and 
grace,  and  was,  therefore,  truly 
(HpT^)  an  act  of  charity,  freely 
bestowed,  but  not  by  any  means 
deserved. 

That  the  reward  bestowed  on 
the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body  does  altogether  emanate  from 
divine  mercy,  and  is  therefore  un- 
limited, we  repeatedly  find  indicated 
in  holy  writ.  For  when  the  recom- 
pense of  the  righteous  is  mentioned, 
the  words  are,  "  He  keepeth  cove- 
nant and  mercy  with  them  that  love 
him  and  keep  his  commandments  to  a 
thousand  generations"  (Deut.vii.9). 
Here  we  are  first  told  what  it  be- 
hoves man  to  do,  namely,  to  love 
the  Lord  and  keep  his  command- 
ments :  but  as  man's  love  and  obe- 
dience can  be  but  temporal  and  li- 
mited, like  his  own  existence  on 
earth,  we  are  further  told  that  the 
reward  bestowed  on  him  for  his 
love  and  obedience,  springs  from 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  endureth 

*  The  English  version  renders  this  sen- 
tence, "And  he  accounted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness." 
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"for  a  thousand  generations,"  an 
expression  frequently  used  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  to  denote  "  time 
without  end."  Thus  we  read,  "He 
hath  remembered  his  covenant  for 
ever,  the  Word  he  commanded  to 
a  thousand  generations"  (Ps.  cv.  8). 
Here  the  "  word"  is  evidently  sy- 
nonymous with  the  "  covenant " 
and  "a  thousand  generations,"  with 
"for  ever;"  so  that  though  the 
words  are  altered,  the  sense  remains 


the  same.  Again  we  find,  "  Shew- 
ing mercy  unto  thousands"  (Exod. 
xx.  6;  Deut.  v.  9),  which  conveys 
to  us  the  double  lesson,  that  the  re- 
ward bestowed  on  man  is  granted 
in  the  fulness  of  divine  mercy  only, 
and  that  it  is  unlimited. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  rewards 
are  eternal,  owing  to  divine  mercy, 
while  punishments  are  eternal,  be- 
cause such  is  the  dictate  of  justice. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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COMMENTARIES  ON 
Genesis  ii.  18—23.     J"^    *fj 

AT  present,  that  the  wisdom  of  ^ 
our  wise  men  is  not  yet  lost,  and 
the  understanding  of  our  sages  is 
not  yet  hidden,  I  will  not  dilate  on 
the  many  questions  which,  at  first 
sight,  must  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  every  reflecting  inquirer, 
in  the  connexion  of  these  five  ver- 
ses, and  their  proper  illustration ; 
but,  according  to  the  grace  of  the 
Lord,  unto  his  servant,  I  will  explain 
them,  to  men  who  walk  in  up- 
rightness, without  finding  fault  with 
an  opinion,  because  it  can  be  said, 
"  Behold  this  is  new." 

What  man,  gifted  with  under- 
standing, will  deny  that  the  names 
by  which  the  first  man  designated 
the  various  creatures  on  this  globe, 
animals,  beasts  of  the  field,  and  rep. 
tiles  that  creep,  were  not  by  him 
bestowed  accidentally  or  capricious- 
ly j  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  these 
names  had  their  origin  in  his  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  nature  and 
its  secrets.  Arid  although  it  be 
hidden  from  us,  what  possible  ana- 
logy there  can  be  between  the  name 

^s^ti^r^l™  ^Dpr™-.™^™ 

these  respective  designations   were 
bestowed;   nevertheless,  it  is   cer- 
tain,  that  the  original  name  given      3 
to  each  by  the  first  nomenclator,  was    {^p 
derived  from,   and  founded    on,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
habits,  according  to  the  instincts  and 
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qualities  by  which  the  various  races 
were  distinguished  from  each  other 
on  the  day  of  creation. 

And  when  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Creator  that  the  work  of  his  hands 
should  give  actual  proof  of  its  in- 
tellectual power — and  shew,  that 
heing  created  "  in  the  image  of 
God,"  man  was  able  to  understand 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  know  its 
original  condition,  because  he  was 
moreover  endowed  with  "  a  like- 
ness" to  the  Omniscient — the  Ex- 
alted One  determined  to  bring  be- 
fore man  all  that  has  a  soul,  and 
breath  of  life  in  its  nostrils,  in 
order  that  he  might  bestow  on 
each  race  and  kind  its  appropriate 
name,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  instincts  implanted 
within  it  on  the  day  it  was  called 
into  being.  Our  holy  law  bears 
witness  to  the  perfect  knowledge 
evinced  by  Adam  on  that  occasion, 
so  that  "  whatever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature  that  was  its 
name,"  the  true  and  appropriate 
designation  to  which,  according  to 
its  nature,  it  was  entitled  by  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  which  will 
distinguish  its  kind,  until  it  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

But  while  the  first  man  was  thus 
giving  names  to  all  animals,  he  dis- 
covered his  inability  to  bestow  on  him- 
self a  designation,  properly  adapt- 
ed to  express  the  twofold  nature  of 
which  he  himself  was  composed, 
spiritual  and  material ;  for  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  till  then  he  was 
distinguished,  Adam,  did  but  indi- 
cate his  material  nature,  as  taken 
from  earth,  in  which  circumstance 
he  enjoys  no  preference  before  the 
brute.  And  as  man  was  then  still 
alone,  he  found  no  mate  who,  ex- 
ternal of  himself,  might  stand  be- 
fore him,  and — displaying  unto  him 
not  only  the  outward  material  form, 
but  also  the  inward  workings  of 
the  spirit — would  thus  act  as  a 
mirror  reflecting  his  second  self, 
without  the  aid  of  which  he  found 
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precise  minute,  in  which  every  part 


iTD 


P 


and  all  his  faculties  nicely  adjusted 
in  a  perfect  equilibrium,  enable  him 
to  determine  his  true  name  accord- 


IH^PI 

1  Jl3D*VtD  WK  70 

to  the  joint  workings  of  matter    -)Dn^DPn&7J  wSj; 
spirit.     Therefore  it   was   ac- 

JTPB71 


and   spirit 

cording  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
Creator  to  take  one  of  Adam's  ribs, 
and  "closing  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof,  "to  form  out  of  it  a  creature, 
composite  like  man.  This  he  brought 
lie  appropriates  to  this  second  self, 
to  man,  in  order  that  the  name  which 
should  also  be  applicable  to,  and  de- 
scripiive  of,  his  own  nature,  inas- 
much  as  both  were  formed  of  the 


. 

it  is  of  the  self-  same  substance  as 
myself,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh." 
Here  I  behold  a  creature  composed 
like  myself  of  matter  and  of  spirit  j 
and  from  what  I  perceive,  I  under- 
stand that  this  being  must  be  called 
nt^Xj  and  such  being  the  designa- 
tion  proper  to  her  nature,  it  follows 
that  my  own  name,  the  one  to 
which  ever  since  my  creation  I 
have  been  entitled,  must  be  £»& 
man,  inasmuch  as  she  has  been 
taken  from  me. 

Although  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
why  he  selected  the  names  pJtM$ 
and  t^^,  "man"  and  "woman" 
as  analogous  to  their  composite 
nature,  I  conjecture,—  if  the  readers 
will  not  deem  me  presumptuous,  — 
that  these  words  are  derived  from 
t^\  "being"  (•«  there  is,"  or  "to 
be"):  as  in  the  prophets  we  fre- 
quently  find  the  word  W  used  for 
^,  which  indicates  the  quality  of  the 
spirit,  everlasting  existence^  and 
from  Bfl^,"  frail,"  indicating  the 
quality  of  matter,  which  is  destined 
to  hardships  that  overcome  and  af- 
flict  it.  The  name  Adam  bestowed 
on  himself  may  further  be  de- 
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rived  from  J^fc$,  "  fire,"  or  the 
animal  heat  which,  during  man's 
lifetime,  combines  spirit  with  mat- 
ter, and  is  caused  by  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  that  unceasingly  flows 
through  his  veins. 

Most  wisely  did  our  Rabbies, 
of  blessed  memory,  comment  on 
the  words,  VTJ3D  "lU/»  "An  help 
against  him."*  They  say,  "  If  man 
is  virtuous,  it  is  an  help,  but  if 
he  is  not  virtuous,  it  is  against  him." 
As  man  is  a  composite  creature,  if 
he  is  virtuous,  his  material  confor- 
mation is  an  assistant  to  his  immor- 
tal soul.  So  that  it  attains  that 
perfection  to  which  it  is  destined. 
For  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial, 
can  of  itself  do  nothing  :  and  there- 
fore the  Rabbies  said,  "  Prepare 
thyself  in  the  vestibule,  that  thou 
mayest  enter  into  the  palace.  But 
if  man  is  not  virtuous,  that  aid,  his 
material  conformation,  becomes  his 
antagonist,  constraining  and  mis- 
leading him  from  the  path  that 
was  assigned  to  him,,  when  he  left 
his  mother's  womb — as  it  has  been 
said,  "  Woe  to  the  house  which  is 
demolished  and  destroyed  by  its  own 
inmates." 

Thus  the  above  saying  of  our 
Rabbies  is  proved  true,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  primary  intention  of  ex- 
pressing the  relation  between  man 
and  woman,  after  they  have  been 
called  into  being;  or,  to  the  secondary 
intention,  the  relation  between  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  since  the  time  they 
were  joined  in  man,  whom  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  Most  High  to  cre- 
ate in  his  image  and  likeness. 

H.  13.  OF  BRODY. 


*   This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
rendered   "  meet  for   him"    in    the  English 
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Mesecheth  Aloth :  "  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  FATHERS," 

I    COMMENTS  BY  NAPHTALI    HIRTS  WESSELY. 

(Continued from  page  307.) 

He*  used  to  say:  "Those  who  are  born  must  die ;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  the 
living  to  be  judged  ;  to  know,  to  make  known,  and  to  confess  that  He,  the  Almighty 
God,  is  the  Former,  the  Creator,  the  examiner,  judge,  witness,  and  complainant ;  and 
He  is  the  judge  for  all  times  to  come.  Blessed  is  He !  in  whose  presence  there  is  no 
unrighteousness,  no  forgetfulness,  no  respect  of  persons,  no  acceptance  of  bribes,  for  every 
thing  is  his.  Know  also  that  every  thing  is  done  according  to  account.  Let  not 
thine  imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope,  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee : 
for  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  formed,  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  born,  with- 
out thy  consent  thou  livest,  without  thy  consent  thou  must  die,  and  without  thy 
consent  thou  wilt  hereafter  render  a  responsible  account  before  the  Sovereign  of  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One.  Blessed  be  He"  (iv.  29). 

COMMENTARY.  "  That  He,  the  the  mind  can  conceive,  the  tongue 
Almighty  God,  is  the  Former."  Af-  can  utter,  or  the  ear  can  listen  to, 
ter  having  told  us  that  one  great  is  his.  He  is  God,  the  great,  the 
purpose  why  man  is  called  into  ex-  mighty,  the  tremendous,  the  merci- 
istence,  is,  that  he  may  know  within  ful,  the  gracious,  the  benign,  the 
himself,  make  known  to  others,  wise,  the  faithful,  the  just,  and  the 
and  publicly  confess  his  knowledge  wondrous.  Omniscience,  Omnipo- 
of  certain  truths,  our  teacher  next  tence,  Omnipresence  are  his  alone, 
proceeds  to  inform  us,  which  are  whose  Being  knew  no  beginning 
those  great  truths  that,  by  all  means  and  can  know  no  end.  To  designate 
in  our  power,  we  are,  with  the  ful-  all  these  incomprehensible  attributes 
lest  conviction,  to  profess  and  pro-  and  powers  of  the  Deity,  our  teacher 
mulgate.  The  first  of  these  truths,  makes  use  of  the  divine  name  El, 
in  dignity  as  in  importance,  is  the  because,  of  all  the  various  divine 
fact,  "  there  is  a  God."  That  Be-  names  used  in  holy  writ,  as  Eluhim, 
ing  who  made  his  name  known  to  Shaddai,  Adonai,  Zebaoih,  this  par- 
Moses,  our  teacher — the  name  of  ticular  designation,  El,  is  the  only 
four  lettersf,  which  is  significative  one  which  can  be,  and  is,  coupled 
of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme,  with  every  attribute  of  M.he  Deity. 
whose  infinite  duration  and  powers  Thus  we  read,  tTv^J/  7^,  "  the 
are  far  beyond  the  utmost  scope  of  most  high  God"  (Genesis  xiv.  IS); 

'itf,    "Almighty  God"  (Ibid. 


human  understanding  or  conception 

— that    Being    alone    is    God,    Al-    X]ijj4    \$\  . 

mighty,  and  boundless  in  all  his  at-    God"    (Exod. 


xx.  5). 


A  jealous 
When  the 


tributes.  For  whatever  perfection  Lord  proclaimed  his  thirteen  attri- 
butes to  Moses,  the  proclamation 
opens  with  the  awful  Tetra-gram- 


*  R  Eleazar  Hakappar. 

f  Vide  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 
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maton  (name  of  four  letters),  which 
is  far  above  human  comprehension 
or  research.  But  this  peculiar  and 
emphatic  designation  of  the  Deity 
is  directly  followed  by  the  words, 
]i:m  Dim  *?»,  "God,  merci- 
ful, and  gracious,"  &c.  (Exodus 
xxxiv.  6.)  The  same  Being  who 
is  designated  by  the  Tetr  a  -gramma, 
who  is  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end,  to  whose  duration,  power, 
and  perfections  no  possible  limits 
can  be  assigned,  that  being  is  El, 
"  God."  His  grace,  his  mercy, 
his  goodness  and  truth,  sustain 
creation.  His  long  suffering  and 
forbearance  pardon  wickedness, 
transgression,  and  sin  ;  he  is  like- 
wise just,  and  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.  Again,  we  read 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  HD/DD"^ 
"H  D^fcQ*  "Who  is  like  unto 
thee  among  the  Elim,  O  Lord"  (Ib. 
xv.  11). 

The  word  El  is  derived  from  the 
root  "7^,  "  power,"  "  might."  In 
this  sense  Laban  uses  the  word 
when  he  says  to  Jacob,  ^'"p  7£$^  J^% 
"  It  is  in  the  (El)  power  of  my  hand 
to  do  you  hurt"  (Gen.  xxxi.  29). 
Thus  likewise  the  prophet,  describ- 
ing the  rapacious  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  leaders  of  Judah, 
uses  the  same  words,  *7K*7~t£^  13 
DT,  "  Because  it  is  in  the  (El) 
power  of  their  hand"  (Micah  ii.  1). 
When  the  prophet  mentions  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  he 
uses  the  words  ^  713  IHaMKI 
D^1j»  "  I  have,  therefore,  delivered 
him  into  the  hand  of  (El)  the  mighty 
One  of  the  nations"  (Ezek.  xxxi. 
11).  Again,  the  same  prophet  — 
enumerating  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  to  keep 
Judea  in  tranquil  subjection,  —  says, 


also  taken  the  (Eleh)  mightv  of  the 
land"  (Ib.  xvii    13). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  primary  sig- 
nification of  the  word  El  is  power, 


which  will  explain  to  us  why  (m 
we  have  already  stated)  this  desig- 
nation of  the  Deity  is  the  only  one, 
to  which  all  and  every  the  divine 
attributes  can  be  appended  -,  because 
the  exercise  of  every  one  of  these 
atrributes  presupposes  the  power 
that  renders  it  effectual.  Thus, 

V>:rn  Dim  m  EI,  « the  mer- 

ciful  and  gracious,"  implies,  .the  Be- 
ing— in  whom  is  inherent  the  power 
to  be  merciful,  and  whose  power 
nothing  can  limit  or  controul — is 
merciful  and  gracious.  And  the 
same  meaning  is  to  be  applied  when- 
ever we  find  the  name  El  coupled 
with  any  of  the  divine  attributes ; 
namely,  the  Being  in  whom  is  inhe- 
rent, the  power  to  be  faithful,  wise, 
just,  &c.,  and  whose  power  nothing 
can  controul  or  limit,  is  faithful, 
wise,  just,  &c. 

From  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
said,  it  becomes  evident,  that  the 
word  El  is  expressive  of  power. 
When,  therefore,  Moses  uses  the 

word  D^7fcO>  "  among  the  Elim," 
his  intention  is  to  say,  the  powerful 
or  the  powers.  He  namely  here 
points  out  the  difference  between 
the  LORD  God  of  Israel,  within 
whom  all  power  is  absolute,  inherent, 
and  unconditional,  and  the  various 
powers  of  nature,  derived  from,  and 
delegated  by,  Him — blessed  be  He, 
which  were  then  worshipped  by 
other  nations.  This  difference  Mo- 
ses distinctly  points  out  in  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  verse,  where  he 
calls  the  Deity  KSsTfttfl?.  "doing 
wonders"  (Exod.  xv.  11).  The 
meaning  is,  which  among  the  mani- 
fold powers  of  nature  can  be  com- 
pared unto  thee,  Eternal  great  first 
cause  !  They  all  must  obey  the 
laws  thou  hast  laid  down  for  them. 
With  unhesitating  obedience,  they 
follow  the  course  thy  power  has 
traced,  from  which  they  cannot, 
dare  not,  deviate ;  whereas  thou 
(S*7D~nt2#/)  workest  wonders : 
thou  alone  canst  invert  the  laws  of 
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nature,  for  it  is  from  thee  they 
emanate.  Thou  alone  canst  pro- 
duce those  miraculous  changes  and 
alterations  which  we — the  Israelites 
who  just  now  crossed  the  ocean  as 
if  it  were  dry  land — have  witnessed, 
because  thy  power  is  unlimited  as 
it  is  unconditional.  In  this  sense 
also  the  Psalmist  likewise  exclaims, 

Snn  nn&  rf?a  ntw;.  "Thou 

art  the  God  (El)  who  doest  won- 
ders" (Psalm  Ixxvii.  14).  Thou 
art  the  Being  who  alone  hast  the 
power  to  controul  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  to  invert  or  alter  its  laws 
in  such  manner  as  to  thee  seems 
meet,  because  those  operations  are 
performed  at  thy  bidding,  these  laws 
were  enacted  by  thee  :  they  are, 
therefore,  dependant  on  thy  will 
alone,  which  nothing  external  to 
thee  can  controul. 

As  thus  the  name  El  is  expres- 
sive of  Omnipotence,  we  do  not 
find  that  it  is  ever — alone  and  with- 
out some  qualifying  appendage — 
applied  to  any  other  being  except 
the  Deity.  And  as  among  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  this  is  the 
one  which  first  and  foremost  it  be- 
hoves mankind  to  place  implicit  faith 
in,  we  find  thai  the  prophet  pro- 
claims, in  the  name  of  the  Lord: 
"  Turn  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  j  for  I  am 
God  (El),  and  there  is  none  else" 
(Isa.  xlv.  22).  It  is  indispensably 
needful  that  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  all  men  that  dwell 
thereon,  should  know  that  God  alone 
is  the  Omnipotent,  and  that  the 
happiness  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind are  from  him  only,  as  the  pro- 
phet has  taken  care  to  premise,  "  I 
am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  other  God.  I  am  the  just 
God  (El),  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour"  (Ib.  verse  21).  We  say, 
that  among  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  Omnipotence  is  the  one  which 
first  and  foremost  it  behoves  all  man- 
kind to  place  implicit  faith  in.  For 
if  man  entertains  the  apprehension 


whether  the  Deity  be  controuled  by 
an  external  power,  fate,  or  necessity, 
his  faith  cannot  be  efficacious,  con. 
soling,  and  satisfactory.  For  what 
avails  it  that  the  Deity  is  merciful 
and  just,  if,  controuled  by  an  ex- 
ternal influence,  He  may  be  com- 
pelled to  be  unmerciful  or  unjust ; 
or  that  He  is  bountiful  and  of 
abundant  grace,  if  he  lacks  the 
power  to  evince  his  goodness,  or  to 
impart  his  grace.  Were  it  possible 
that  any  thing  or  being  external  to 
the  Deity,  could  controul  or  influ- 
ence his  will,  that  being,  or  what- 
ever designation  we  are  to  give  it, 
would  be  superior  to  the  Deity,  and, 
therefore,  more  worthy  of  our  ado- 
ration. But  such  is  not,  and  cannot, 
be  the  case.  Omnipotence  is  the 
absolute,  inherent  and  unconditional 
attribute  of  the  Deity  alone.  And, 
therefore,  the  prophet,  when  calling 
upon  all  the  nations  of  earth  to  turn 
to  the  great  first  cause,  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  tells  them  that  He 
(blessed  be  He)  is  El,  the  Omni 
potent  God,  who,  as  he  has  the  will, 
has  also  the  power,  to  bestow  on  all 
men  happiness  and  salvation. 

This  great  truth  it  behoves  all 
mankind  to  know,  without  dis- 
tinction or  exception  j  for  the  sole 
difference  between  the  Gentile  and 
the  Israelites  is,  that  the  latter  have 
been  selected  to  be  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple unto  the  Lord,  and  guardians 
of  the  divine  law  which  was  en- 
trusted to  them.  Therefore  they  have 
been  placed  under  the  special  guid- 
ance of  Providence  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  interposition  of  Providence  on 
their  behalf  has  been  more  direct 
and  generally  manifest,  than  on 
behalf  of  any  other  nation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Psalmist  says,  "  Thou 
art  the  God  that  doest  wonders; 
thou  hast  made  known  thy  might 
among  the  nations.  With  thine 
arm  thou  hast  redeemed  thy  people, 
the  sons  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph, 
Selah"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  14,  15).  And 
as  our  teacher  makes  it*imperative 
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on  us  to  know,  to  make  known,  existence  is  not  closed  by  the  short 

and  to  confess  certain  great  truths,  span  of  time  which    encompasseth 

which,  in  consequence  of  our  elec-  his  earthly  career ;  and   that  more- 

tion    and    appointment    to    be   the  over,    although  for   reasons  which 

guardians  of  the    divine   law,   are  no  created  being  can  penetrate,  the 

become  more  familiar  to  us  than  to  Deity  in  his  wisdom  permits  man 

less   favoured    nations,     he    places  wilfully  to  close  his  eye  against  the 

foremost  in  the  rank  of  these  truths  numerous  manifestations  of  Divine 

the  great  and  fundamental  principle  might,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  with 

of  all  faith,  and  with  which  all  man-  which    the    universe    abounds,    yet 

kind  ought  to  be  acquainted,  namely,  when    the    appointed    time   comes, 

that  God  is  Omnipotent,   the  first  He,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all,  will 

and  only  great  cause  to  whom  all  make   himself  known    to    all,    and 

that  is,  stands  indebted  for  its  being;  claim    that    homage    which    is    his 

whose  greatness  and  excellence  are  due.      Then   all    the    nations    and 

unlimited  and  incomprehensible.  families   of  earth  will    know    that 

But   though   this    knowledge   is  there  is  one  God,  Omnipotent,  Su- 

indispensable  to  all   men,   yet  it  is  pi  -erne,  without  beginning  and  with- 

not    by  all   men   embraced.     Some  out  ending. 

altogether  deny  the  existence  of  a  To  the  fact  that  this  important  truth 

God,    others    adopt   a   plurality   of  will  become  known  to  all  men,  the 

gods,  persons,   powers,  and    wills,  prophets  generally  bear  witness,  but 

Some  do  admit  there  is  a  God,  but  especially  Moses  our^teacher,  peace 

that  he  is   controlled  by  some  ex-  be  with  him,  who  in  his  last  song 

ternal  influence,  necessity,  or  fate,  makes  known  that  a  time  will  come 

These   last  are   misled  by  the  in-  when  the   Lord  will  judge  the  na- 

scrutable    decrees     of    Providence,  tions,   and    be    merciful   unto   his 

which  daily  shews  them  the  heart-  servants.     Of  that   time   he   says, 

rending  example  of  vice  triumphant  "  See  now  that  I,  even  I  am  He, 

in  purple  robes  of  state,  while  virtue  and  there  is  no  God  with  me"(Deut. 

oppressed,  groans  in  rags.  To  enable  xxxii.  39).  The  meaning  is  5  hitherto, 

us  to  correct  their  error,  our  teacher  O  sons  of  men,   ye  have  been  per- 

begins  his  instruction  by  convincing  mitted  to  indulge  in  your  idle  and 

us  that  "  Those  who  are  born  must  perverse  speculations,  but  NOW  that 

die  ;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  the  time  appointed  by  me  is  come, 

the  living  to  be  judged."     He  who  ye  see  that  I  who  worked  wonders 

is  duly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  in  the  days   of  old,  I  am  he  before 

these  great  axioms  will  not  be  mis-  whose  judgment- seat  ye    now   are 

led,  although  the  dispensations  of  trembling :   there  is  not,  there  never 

Providence   appear  inexplicable   to  has  been  any  associate  in  my  su- 

him,  for  well  he  knows  that  man's  premacy, — any  God  beside  me. 
(To  be  continued.) 

II.  THE  SANHEDRIN. 

A    TRANSLATION. 


AFTER  a  stay  of  a  year  in  the 
valleys  of  Sinai,  the  Hebrews  heard 
the  trumpet  sounding  for  the  march. 
The  cloud  which  hovered  above  the 
tabernacle  moved  slowly  onward  ; 
the  tribes,  unfurling  their  respective 
banners,  followed  in  prescribed 
order  on  the  road  towards  the  pro- 


mised land.  The  valley  of  Paran 
received  the  tired  troops,  and  here 
the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  discon- 
tented, such  as  the  leader  of  every 
people  constituted  as  the  Hebrews 
of  that  day  has  witnessed,  sounded 
upon  Moses'  ear.  He  assuaged 
their  clamours,  under  the  assistance 
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of  Providence  ;  but  fearful  lest  the 
charge  he  had  hitherto  borne  almost 
single-handed  should  prove  too  bur- 
densome to  him  on  the  toilsome 
march  he  had  yet  to  perform,  he  cre- 
ated a  council  of  seventy  elders,  upon 
whose  wisdom  and  authority  he 
could  rely  for  zealous  co-operation 
in  his  important  task  ;  and  although 
the  Hebrews  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  that  patriarchal  sys- 
tem of  rule,  still  it  was  only  at  this 
epoch  of  their  wanderings,  and 
when  serious  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent had  rendered  Moses  attentive 
to  the  necessity  of  an  effectual  dis- 
cipline in  the  people,  that  the  coun- 
cil of  the  elders  was,  from  a  pro- 
visional body,  raised  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  permanent  court,  and 
made  the  immutable  norm  of  the 
legislative  body  for  after  times. 
Aaron  his  brother,  and  Miriam  his 
sister,  stung  by  jealousy  at  seeing 
the  highest  power  transferred  to 
other  hands,  sought  a  frivolous  pre- 
text for  a  charge  against  Moses, 
Ambition  persuaded  them  to  push 
the  people  to  rebellion  against  their 
high-minded  leader,  and  national 
prejudice  was  chosen  as  the  weapon 
of  attack.  An  Ethiopian  wife  of 
Moses  was  the  ostensible  object  of 
complaint,  although  the  true  motive 
of  their  seditious  project  manifested 
itself  in  their  address  to  the  people, 
whether  the  Lord  had  not  spoken 
as  well  through  them  (Aaron  and 
Miriam)  as  through  Moses  ?  Their 
punishment  was  as  peremptory  as 
it  was  meet,  and  the  senate  of 
Israel  was  regularly  formed.  Not- 
withstanding the  unclouded  clear- 
ness of  the  text,  the  perfect  una- 
nimity of  the  Mishnic  doctors,  and 
the  full  assent  of  the  most  judicious 
thinkers  of  other  creeds,  some  au- 
thors have  raised  doubts  as  to  the 
existence,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  of  a 
grand  council  of  Israel,  known  in 
latter  ages  by  the  name  of  Sanhe- 
drin  (from  the  Greek  word  crvnopiov, 
assembly).  Amongst  them  ranks 


foremost  Dom  Calmet,  from  whom 
very  respected  writers  have  often 
borrowed,  without  exercising  upon 
his  data  the  necessary  quantum  of 
critical  examination.  His  reason 
for  thus  declaring  a  fact,  attested  by 
innumerable  passages  of  scripture 
and  tradition,  null  and  void,  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  a  revision  of  his 
system,  the  upshot  of  which  is  com- 
prised in  these  words  of  that  author : 
"  The  Mosaic  legislation  is  a  sys- 
tem of  sacerdotal  monarchy  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  of  Egyptj" 
hence  follows  the  necessity  of  an- 
nihilating, by  all  the  means  at  his 
command,  a  national  assembly  in 
which  was  lodged  the  highest  legis- 
lative faculty,  an  assembly  which 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
for  the  furtherance  of  every  actual 
interest  of  the  nation,  as  the  sacer- 
dotal magistracy  exercised  its  func- 
tions in  preservation  of  the  laws 
already  enacted. 

Bossuet,  who  has  an  equally 
strong  penchant  for  Egyptian  doc- 
trines, still  leaves  the  existence  of  a 
senate  amongst  the  Hebrews  un- 
disputed. "  To  maintain  the  law 
in  all  its  vigour,"  are  his  expres- 
sions, "Moses  received  the  order 
to  form  an  assembly  of  seventy 
counsellors,  who  might  rightly  be 
called  the  senate  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  perpetual  council  of 
the  nation."  Speaking  of  the  last 
epoch  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
writer  again  says,  "  that  the  first 
Herod,  in  order  to  seize  on  the 
supreme  and  undivided  authority, 
attacked  the  Synedrion,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  senate  founded 
by  Moses  to  be  the  immutable  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  in  which  the  high- 
est jurisdiction  was  vested"  (Univ. 
Hist.  Part  II.  s.  5,  9).  The  truly 
wise  and  eminently  learned  Fleury 
explains  himself  in  still  clearer  terms: 
"  From  the  infancy  of  their  national 
existence  the  Hebrews  obeyed  the 
voices  of  venerable  old  men. 
Throughout  the  Scriptural-books, 
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whenever  public  affairs  are  men- 
tioned, those  fathers  of  the  people 
are  mentioned  first  of  all,  and  re- 
peatedly no  other  functionary  is 
named  besides  the  elders.  The 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,  when 
he  exhorts  to  the  praise  of  God  in 
the  congregation  of  the  people  and 
in  the  assembly  of  the  elders,  al- 
ludes to  these  two  principal  parts 
constitutive  of  almost  every  com- 
monwealth of  antiquity,  namely, 
the  people  and  the  senate"  (Con- 
cio  Senatus;  Senatus  Populusque). 
Customs  of  the  Israelites  by  Flcury 
§.  25. 

Numerous  other  valuable  autho- 
rities may  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
existence  of  that  political  body  in 
Israel ;  but  it  will  answer  our  pur- 
pose better  to  look  for  scriptural 
evidences,  whence  the  organization, 
functions,  and  in  part  also  the  his- 
tory of  the  general  council  of  the 
republic,  and  of  the  secondary  or 
civic  senates  may  be  collected  and 
understood. 

Scarcely  was  Moses  re-entered 
on  the  soil  of  Egypt,  with  the  sa- 
cred mission  of  wresting  the  chain 
from  the  limbs  of  his  brethren,  when 
he  convoked  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple and  communicated  to  them  the 
high  projects  entrusted  by  the  Deity 
to  his  charge  (Exod.  iv.  29). 

Previous  to  the  declaration  of  the 
will  of  God  on  the  flaming  mount, 
Moses  prepared  the  Israelites  for 
the  high  event  which  awaited  them, 
and  by  which  they  would  be  stamped 
a  peculiar  people  unto  God.  Again 
the  venerable  fathers  of  the  fami- 
lies formed  the  channel  through 
which  he  communicated  with  the 
nation  (Exod.  xix.  7).  When 
the  law  was  solemnly  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  obedience  to,  or  devia- 
tion from,  the  same  were  distinctly 
represented  to  the  listening  tribes, 
and  they  that  day  avouched  the 
Lord  to  be  their  God,  it  was  Moses 
and  the  elders  who  impressed  on 


their  minds  the  momentous  respon- 
sibility incumbent  on  them  (Deut. 
xxvii.  1).  On  the  word  of  the  Lord 
he  associated  to  himself  seventy 
men  of  the  tribes,  who  were  to  see 
to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment under  his  auspices.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  rebellious  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  Moses  rose 
from  his  seat  to  advance  towards 
the  misguided  Levites,  and  the 
elders  followed  him ;  whereupon  the 
people  was  harangued  and  warned 
from  the  dangerous  alliance  with 
the  rebels  (Numb.  xvi.  25).  When 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  fearful 
after  the  death  of  Zelophead,  one  of 
their  house,  whose  right  passed  to 
his  daughters,  lest  by  their  marriage 
into  another  tribe  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  might  suffer  a  diminution, 
the  elders  of  that  house  were  de- 
puted to  Moses,  and  there  they  ex- 
posed the  subject  of  their  alarm 
before  the  chief,  the  princes,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(Numb,  xxx vi.  1). 

When  Moses  felt  the  approach 
of  death,  he  wished  to  bestow  his 
blessing  on  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  gloriously  lived,  and  he 
called  for  the  elders  of  the  tribes 
and  the  officers  (Deut.  xxxi.  28). 
The  law  as  it  had  been  received  and 
promulgated  by  Moses,  was  by  him 
delivered  into  the  trust  of  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe, — whose  office  was  that 
of  guardians  to  the  existing  law,  to 
preserve  it  from  being  lost  or  falsi- 
fied,— and  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
whom  belonged  the  right  of  inter- 
preting it  and  applying  its  dictates 
(Deut.  xxxi.  9). 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
because  the  senate  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  necessary  assistant  at  every 
public  act,  that  its  presence  was 
therefore  dispensable.  Nothing  is 
more  peculiar  to  the  style  of  He- 
brew diction  than  such  ellipses : 
one  word,  particularly  when  con- 
nected with  an  already  established 
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principle,  is  then  the  representative 
of  a  whole  series  of  cognate  ideas. 

The  general  mode  of  formation  of 
the  council  is  thus  delineated  :  "  As- 
semble seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel — whom  thou  shalt  know  to 
be  of  the  elders  of  the  people  and  of 
its  officers}  and  Moses  repeated  this 
order  before  the  people,  and  he  as- 
sembled seventy  of  the  elders  whose 
names  were  inscribed."  Three  con- 
ditions were  therefore  indispensable 
to  qualify  the  Hebrew  for  a  seat  in 
the  senate  :  he  must  be  of  the  peo- 
ple, an  elder  of  the  people,  and  have 
enjoyed  some  rank  conferred  by  the 
people.  On  having  taken  the  re- 
solution of  legalising  the  institution 
of  the  elders,  Moses  communicated 
his  design  to  the  nation  who  had 
already  heard  and  approved  of  that 
act:  "Take  from  among  you  men  of 
knowledge,  prudence,  and  of  a  good 
repute,  and  I  will  set  them  as  chiefs 
over  you." 

The  Hebrews  next  proceeded  to 
nominate  candidates.  The  text  does 
not  explain  how  the  nomination  was 
arranged.  If  we  assume  that  Moses 
himself  marked  out  the  men  whose 
merits  attracted  his  notice,  and  that 
he  proposed  their  names  to  the  tribes 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  suf- 
frages, we  run  against  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  it  belongs  to 
the  people  to  designate  the  men  of 
prudence  and  worth,  and  against 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  which  di- 
rected Moses  to  assemble  the  elders 
of  the  people,  but  not  to  choose 
them.  Did  the  Tribes  propose  an 
indefinite  number  of  names,  amongst 
whom  seventy  were  aftewards  no- 
minated by  casting  lots  ?  The  prac- 
tice of  deciding  by  lot  was  indeed 
very  prevalent  among  the  ancients, 
who  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  decision  of  their  under- 
takings to  divine  guidance  without 
any  active  co-operation  of  their 
own.  The  Talmudists  inform  us, 
that  six  candidates  were  selected  of 
each  tribe,  thus  carrying  the  num- 


ber of  candidates   to    seventy-two, 
to  correspond   with  whom  seventy 
pieces  of  parchment  or  wood  were 
marked  with  a  certain  sign,  and  two 
similar  pieces  were  left  blank ;  the 
two  names   who  were  drawn  with 
the  blanks  were  accordingly  obliged 
to  give  up  their  pretensions,  while 
the  remaining    seventy   were   duly 
installed.     They  admit,  at  the  same 
time,    that  the    senate  like   a  real 
political  academy,  had   the  right  to 
supply  its  vacancies  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minor  councils;  because, 
say  they,  it  requires   wise  men   to 
appreciate  wisdom,  and  the  palm  of 
knowledge  can   only  be  bestowed 
by  him  who  is  himself  richly  pro- 
vided with  erudition.    None  should 
be  elected  magistrate  (Senator),  says 
Maimonides,  except  men  well  versed 
in  the  law,  thoroughly  learned,  and 
not    unacquainted  with    the   usual 
arts  of  life.    (Sank,  cap  i.)      But 
-although  it  is  true,  that  the  will  of 
the  multitude  can  no  more  confer 
legislative  or  juridical  capacities  than 
the  same  favour  can  make  a  man  an 
astronomer,  a  physician,  or  a  poet, 
still  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
request  of  Moses   to   the  Hebrews 
was  not  limited  to   the   choice  of 
learned    men  ;     he  called  for  men 
known   to   the  tribes,  men  invested 
with  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
and  how  was  it   possible  to  satisfy 
that  condition  but  by  an  unreserved 
manifestion  of  the    popular    will  ? 
Such,  then,  is     the    general    spirit 
of  the  law  respecting  the  senate; 
particular  details  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  the  enactment  must  be  left 
unregarded  on  account  of  the  total 
want  of  satisfactory  data  bearing  on 
that   point.     But  whatever  be  the 
method  preferably  in  use,  the  fun- 
damental principle,  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost   importance  for  us  to  keep 
in  view,  is   clear  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  :  the  law  requires  a  grand 
council,  composed  not   of  priests, 
but  of  elders  of  the  people ;  not  of 
men  from  the  privileged  Or  wealthy 
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classes,  but  of  prudent,  learned,  and 
well  reputed  citizens. 

The  pontifix  Maximus  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  sanctioning  the  pub- 
lic acts  by  virtue  of  his  dignity,  was 
necessarily   excluded  from    the   se- 
nate,   whose    consultations    would 
have  suffered  by  the  presence  of  the 
sacerdotal  power.    Maimonides  and 
other  learned  doctors    assert,    that 
thepontifex,if  his  wisdom  rendered 
him  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  senate, 
was  eligible  to  that  honour.     But  it 
certainly  does  not  appear,  that  the 
progenitor  of  the  sacerdotal  family, 
Aaron,  ever  enjoyed  that  magistracy, 
nor  does  any  other  passage  of  scrip- 
ture   directly    authorize    the   high- 
priest  to  combine  in  his  person  the 
two-fold  authority  of  legislating  in 
the  senate,  and  of  sanctioning  the 
senatorial    enactment    as    chief  of 
the  sacerdotal  magistracy.     As   to 
the  inferior  (ordinary)  priests,  they 
were    certainly    as    admissible    to 
the  grand  council  of  Israel  as  any 
other  citizen,  provided  their  charac- 
ters  answered    to    the    requisitions 
made  by  the  law  of  Moses.     But 
does  it  thence  follow,  as  the  doc- 
tors conclude,  that  it  was  a  divine 
precept  to  select  a  number  of  priests 
to  constitute  the  council  with  the 
citizens  of  Israel,  so  that  the  as- 
sistance   of  the    representatives  of 
the    sacerdotal    family    was    indis- 
pensable to  a  sentence  in  court  ?  The 
passage  in  Deuteronomy,    whence 
this  necessity  is  inferred,  runs  thus  : 
"  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard 
for  thee  in  judgment  .     .     .  Thou 
shalt   come    unto    the   priests,    the 
Levites,   and  unto  the  judge  that 
shall  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire ; 
and  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sen- 
tence of  judgment"  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  9). 
The  question  is,    whether  the  Le- 
vites  and  priests  here  mentioned  are 
to  be  considered  as  members  of  the 
senate,    or    grand    council — before 
which    the    Hebrews   carried    their 
complaints — or  not  ?     We  humbly 
wish  to  intimate,  that  they  cannot 


be  meant  as  members  of  that  judi- 
ciary body.     They  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, as  the  text  plainly  indicates, 
in    questions   of   intricacy,    but    as 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Levy,  whose 
office  was  the  guardianship  of  the 
law,  and  who  required  no  sufferage 
for  the  hereditary  charge  they  held  ; 
whereas  the  Levite,  who  pronounced 
sentence  in  the   council,  sat  there 
as  a  citizen  of  Israel,  whom  his  fel- 
low-citizens had  thought  worthy  of 
administering  justice  in  the  highest 
court  of  the   land.     In  the  above 
passage,  then,  the  priest  and  the  Le- 
vite are  not  included  in  the  senate 
from    the   following    reason :    the 
judge   named  collaterally  with    the 
priest  and  Levites,  either  signifies  a 
collective  body  (which  is  most  satis- 
factory)  or   an   individual ;    in   the 
former  case,   the  collective  body  of 
the  senate  represented  by  the  judge, 
cannot    contain,    besides    itself,    a 
number  of  Levites ;  in  the  second 
supposition,  if  the  judge  were  only 
one,  suppose  the  president,  no  other 
secular  judge  being  mentioned,  it 
would  appear,   that  the  court  was 
composed  of  one  judge    (secular), 
the  priest,  and  the  Levites,  and,  con- 
sequently,  was  wholly  destitute  of 
lay-members,     which     every    body 
knows  was  never  pretended  to  have 
been  the  case,    and    which   would, 
moreover,  stand  in  diametrical  op- 
position with  the  directions  of  the 
sacred   texts.      The    sequel  to  the 
passage  in  question  decides  the  dis- 
cussion   with    a    clearness    which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  "  And  the 
man  that  will  not  hearken  unto  the 
priest  that  standeth  to  minister  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the 
judge,  even  that  man  shall  die  '(Ib. 
v.   12).     The  priests   and   Levites, 
whose    authority    is   recognized    in 
the  preceding  verse,  are  here  classed 
under    the     denomination     of    the 
priest,  as  the  senators  are  all  com- 
prised in  the  name  of  the  judge; 
we  have  here,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
chief  of    the    priests    to    represent 
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Aaron  and  his  family,  whose  func- 
tions the  verse  explains,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  judge, 
who  stands  in  the  place  of  Moses 
and  the  elders.  Our  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
pontifical  house  is  unquestionably 
the  guardianship  of  the  written  law, 
and  the  care  of  maintaining  its  au- 
thority among  the  people ;  but  that 
from  Deuteronomy  xvii.  9,  we  are 
not  to  infer  the  necessity  of  there 
being  a  number  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites  members  of  the  grand  council 
of  Israel. 

The  doctors  of  the  law  recognize 
three  crowns  ;  the  royal,  the  legal, 
and  the  sacerdotal.  The  assembly 
of  the  ancients  was  decorated  with 
the  crown  of  the  law,  which  ranks 
above  the  pontifical  j  and  it  would 
thence  appear  that  the  two  crowns 
were  not  amalgamated  in  one,  but 
observed  a  strict  line  of  demarca- 
tion. It  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  Mosiac  system,  that  the 
priests  and  Levites,  whose  presence 
was  necessary  at  Jerusalem,  on  ac- 
count of  the  temple-service,  and 
whose  peculiar  office,  as  repeatedly 
stated,  it  was  to  preserve,  publish, 
and  defend  the  letter  of  the  law, 
should  have  been  frequently  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  doubt  by  virtue 
of  their  magisterial  dignity ;  but 
their  verdict  was  stamped  with  the 


character  of  legality,  only  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  judge  and 
the  senators.  The  case  was  quite 
different,  however,  when  the  senate 
and  the  people  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution of  consulting  the  oracle  of 
the  high-priest  j  on  such  an  occa- 
sion the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  pontifex  immediately  passed 
into  a  law. 

In  the  life  of  Moses  we  find  that 
he  ever  followed  the  principle  of 
subjecting  the  Hebrews  to  the  two 
collateral  powers  of  the  state,  the  se- 
natorial and  the  pontifical.  When 
Moses  went  up  to  the  Mount  for 
the  tables  of  stone,  he  left  Aaron, 
then  only  provisionally  high-priest, 
in  the  possession  of  the  office  he 
had  hitherto  held  5  Aaron  was  not, 
however,  the  sole  administrator  of 
the  public  affairs;  Hur,  a  man  of 
the  people,  stood  by  his  side,  to 
second  him  with  his  advice  and  au- 
thority. In  the  same  spirit  Jehosh- 
aphat  instituted  two  councils  of 
jurisdiction  during  his  reign  5  he  re- 
established a  tribunal  of  Levites  and 
priests,  and  one  composed  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  :  at  the  head  of  the 
first  was  Amoria,  then  high-priest ; 
the  second  stood  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Febadia,  the  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  of  the  princely  house  of  Ju- 
dah"  (2  Chron.  xix.)  T.  T. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AFTER  having  thus  established 
the  fact  that  rewards  are  eternal, 
owing  to  the  divine  mercy,  while 
punishments  ought  to  be  eternal, 
because  such  is  the  dictate  of  jus- 
tice, there  remains  still  one  ques- 
tion— relative  to  the  infliction  and 
duration  of  punishments — to  be 
solved,  of  so  serious  and  startling  a 


character,  that  without  the  aid  of 
holy  writ  we  should  utterly  despair 
of  solving  the  same.  As  there  is 
no  righteous  man  on  earth,  who 
amidst  the  good  deeds  he  performs 
is  not  likewise  guilty  of  many  and 
grievous  sins,  it  follows  that  no 
man  can  escape  condemnation ;  but 
every  sinner — and  what  man  is  no 
sinner — ought  to  be  subjected  to 
u  u 
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everlasting  punishments  5  for  how- 
ever varying  in  degree  of  severity 
that  punishment  may  be,  in  accord- 
ance to  the  greater  or  less  heinous- 
ness  of  the  offence  for  which  it  is  in- 
flicted, yet  as  every  sin  is  rebellion 
against  the  will  of  the  Eternal, 
every  punishment,  according  to  the 
principle  set  forth  in  our  last  chap- 
ter, ought  to  be  everlasting.  And 
as  this  principle  is  true,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  What  man  can 
possibly  hope  to  escape  everlasting 
punishment,  or  to  obtain  any  re- 
ward, be  that  reward  limited  or  un- 
limited in  its  duration  ?  And  what 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion is  the  assertion  of  our  Rabbies, 
who  say  that  "  punishments  in 
general  are  of  limited  duration ; 
that  the  torments  of  the  wicked  in 
Ge-hinnom  do  not  endure  longer 
than  twelve  months,  while  rewards 
are  eternal,  as  the  prophet  saith, 
*  for  ever  they  shall  inherit  the 
land'  "* (Talmud  tr.  Sanhedrin,  fo. 
12).  This  assertion  of  our  Rabbies 
appears  at  first  sight  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  principles  which 
regulate  and  graduate  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner  ;  but  upon  ma- 
ture investigation  we  shall  find  that 
our  great  and  pious  teachers  are 
fully  borne  out  by  the  words  of 
holy  writ,  and  that  their  assertion 
does  not  conflict  with  any  fixed 
principles. 

For  as  rewards,  which  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  justice  ought 
to  be  limited  in  their  duration,  are 
by  Divine  Mercy  rendered  unlimited 
and  everlasting,  punishments,  on 
the  contrary,  which  according  to 
rigid  justice  ought  to  be  everlasting, 
are  by  Divine  Mercy  restricted  to 
a  limited  duration  only.  This  the 
sacred  singer  alludes  to  when  he 
says,  "  God  has  spoken  once  j 
twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power 
belongeth  unto  God.  Unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  also  belongeth  mercy  ;  for 
thou  renderest  unto  every  man  ac- 
*  Is.  lx.  21. 


cording  to  his  work"  (Ps.  Ixii.  11, 
12),  His  meaning  is,  that  from 
the  words  of  Holy  writ,  that  God 
"  will  not  by  any  means  acquit  the 
gnilty/'t  we  are  to  derive  a  two- 
fold instruction,  namely,  1.  That 
the  Deity  does  possess  the  power 
to  do  justice  in  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  word,  and  to  visit  the  sinner 
with  such  a  punishment  as  shall  be 
every  way  commensurate  with  his 
offence  j  as  the  Psalmist  on  another 
occasion  expresses  it,  "  The  king's 
strength  also  loveth  judgment"  (Ps. 
xcix.  4).  2.  That  while  thus  the 
Deity  has  the  power  to  do  rigid  jus- 
tice he  tempers  that  power  by 
mercy,  which  mercy  consists  in  his 
"  rendering  unto  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  work  ;"  that  is  to  say, 
as  every  offence  or  bad  deed  which 
man  commits  can  be  of  limited  du- 
ration only,  the  punishment  which 
Divine  Mercy  inflicts  is  made  to 
correspond  with  the  deed,  and  there- 
fore is  likewise  limited  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  so  that  from  the  punishment 
with  which  the  Deity  visits  the 
offender  we  learn  to  know  not  only 
the  Divine  Power,  but  also  the 
Divine  Mercy,  which  tempers  the 
infliction  that  should  be  everlast- 
ing like  him  whose  will  has  been 
rebelled  against. 

In  further  support  of  what  has 
been  now  advanced  we  find  that  the 
prophet  declares,  "Who  is  a  God 
like  unto  thee  that  pardoneth  in- 
iquity and  passeth  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  remnant  of  his 
heritage?  He  retaineth  not  his  anger 
for  ever  because  he  delighteth  in 
mercy."  (Mic.  vii.  18).  His  mean- 
ing is,  the  Deity  does  not  punish 
the  offender  with  that  rigour  and 
severity  which  strict  justice  exacts  j 
but  he  pardons  iniquity  and  passeth 
by  transgression  to  the  remnant  of 
his  heritage :  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
men  who,  though  they  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  temptation,  and 
have  therefore  sinned,  are  neverthe- 
f  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 
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less  sorry  for  their  offences  and 
wish  that  their  crimes  might  not 
have  been  committed.  But,  the 
prophet  proceeds  j  on  the  contrary, 
"  He  retaineth  not  his  anger/'  as, 
according  to  rigid  justice,  He  ought 
to  do.  For  as  no  man  can,  with 
propriety,  say  to  a  culprit,  "  the 
judge  who  sentenced  thee  has  in 
mercy  spared  thy  life,"  unless,  in- 
deed, that  culprit  had,  by  his  crimes, 
actually  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law : 
so,  likewise,  the  prophet  would  not 
extol  the  Deity  for  "  not  retaining 
his  anger,"  unless  that  were  a  vic- 
tory achieved  by  mercy  and  long- 
suffering  over  justice.  Accordingly, 
the  prophet  continues,  "  For  he  de- 
lighteth  in  mercy."  It  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  forbearance  of  an  all- 
bounteous  and  merciful  God  to  par- 
don his  frail  and  erring  creatures,  to 
extenuate  their  guilt,  and  to  temper 
their  punishments  than  to  give  full 
scope  to  justice  according  to  his 
unlimited  power.  And  to  shew  us 
that  it  is  from  the  divine  mercy  alone 
that  we  dare  hope  any  remission  of 
that  penalty,  which  all  of  us  have 
incurred,  or  the  grant  of  those  re- 
wards which  so  few  of  us  deserve, 
the  prophet  concludes  by  saying, 
"He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have 
compassion  upon  us,  he  will  sub- 
due our  iniquities.  Thou  will  cast 
all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  Thou  will  perform  the  truth 
to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abra- 
ham which  thou  hast  sworn  to  our 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old"  (Micah 
vii.  19,  20).  His  meaning  is,  It  is 
the  divine  mercy  alone  which  saves 
man  from  the  eternal  punishment 
he  has  incurred  :  it  is  the  divine 
compassion  which  tempers  the  rigid 
decree  of  justice  by  "  subduing 
man's  iniquities:"  that  is  to  say, 
by  extenuating  the  offences  of 
which  human  infirmity  becomes 
guilty.  Nor  is  this  all  :  but  the 
mercy  of  the  Most  High  also  be- 
stows on  man  a  reward  far  trans- 


cending his  merits  :  a  reward  not 
limited  in  its  duration  like  man's 
deeds,  but  eternal  and  everlasting. 
Therefore  the  prophet  says,  "Thou 
wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob  and 
the  mercy  to  Abraham,"  that  mercy 
which  theDeity  did  grant  unto  Abra- 
ham to  whom  it  was  promised,  "  Thy 
reward  is  exceeding  great,"  is  ren- 
dered true  and  performed  to  Jacob : 
or,  in  other  words,  that  reward  which 
ought  to  have  been  limited  in  its 
duration,  is,  by  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  rendered  everlasting,  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  promise  to 
Abraham. 

The  fullest  explanation  of  this 
truth,  that  divine  mercy,  while  it 
raises  the  reward  of  the  soul  from 
a  limited  to  an  unlimited  duration, 
on  the  contrary  reduces  the  punish- 
ment from  unlimited  to  limited  du- 
ration, is  afforded  by  the  sacred 
singer,  when  he  says,  "  He  will  not 
always  chide,  neither  will  he  keep 
his  anger  for  ever.  He  hath  not 
dealt  with  us  according  to  our  sins, 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our 
iniquities"  (Ps.  ciii.  9,  10).  The 
Psalmist  first  places  before  us  the 
doom  which  every  sinner  has  in- 
curred as  a  rebel  transgressing  the 
commands  of  the  Eternal,  namely, 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
him  should  be  everlasting  j  but 
though  such  is  the  penalty  incurred 
by  our  sins,  yet  that  fearful  retribu- 
tion is  not  exacted  by  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  universe.  The  reason 
why  the  sinner  is  thus  treated  with 
undeserved  lenity  the  Psalmist  ex- 
plains to  us  in  the  succeeding  verse, 
"  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above 
the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy 
toward  them  that  fear  him"  (Ibid, 
ver.  11).  Immeasurable  as  is  the 
high  expanse  of  heaven  above  the 
earth,  so  immeasurable  are  the  work- 
ings of  Divine  Mercy  both  when  it 
pardons  and  when  it  rewards.  And 
as  no  man  could  escape  the  rigorous 
sentence  of  justice  unless  Divine 
Mercy  is  his  aid,  the  Psalrflist  con- 
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tinues,  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him"  (Ib.  ver.  13). 
Even  as  a  father,  when  punishing  a 
child  that  has  greatly  offended,  tem- 
pers his  punishment,  and  does  not 
for  ever  cast  out  his  erring  offspring, 
so  the  Deity  likewise  chastiseth 
mercifully,  and  does  not  for  ever 
condemn  the  hapless  sinner.  This 
he  does  because  "  He  knoweth  our 
frame  :  he  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust"  (Ib.  ver.  14).  We  are  his 
creatures :  he  knows  and  pities  our 
weakness  :  were  he  to  subject  us  to 
the  rigid  doom  of  justice,  all  men 
are  sinners — all  obnoxious  to  eternal 
punishment.  And  even  those  few 
whose  virtues  greatly  outweigh  their 
failings,  can  have  no  claim  to  ever- 
lasting rewards,  since  their  best 
deeds  were  but  of  limited  duration  ; 
"  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting" 
(Ib.  ver.  17).  The  reward  it  be- 
stows on  the  pious  soul,  the  re- 
mission it  grants  to  the  offender,  is 
everlasting  like  itself. 

This  twofold  mercy  the  royal 
singer  takes  care  to  announce  to  us 
in  the  very  opening  of  his  song. 
He  says,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits, 
•who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities, 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  j  who 
redeemed  thy  life  from  destruction, 


and  crowned  thee  with  loving  kind- 
ness and  tender  mercies"  (Ps.  ciii. 
2 — 4).  By  the  words  "who  for- 
giveth thine  iniquities,"  and  "  who 
redeemed  thy  life  from  destruction," 
the  Psalmist  means  the  remission 
of  eternal  punishment  granted  to 
sinful  man  by  the  Deity  j  for  as 
the  life  of  no  man  ever  escaped  the 
hour  of  death,  it  is  obvious  the 
sacred  singer  does  not  mean  his 
temporal  existence,  but  that  ever- 
lasting life,  which,  on  account  of 
his  sins,  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
"  destruction,"  or  endless  torments. 
By  the  words,  "  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases,"  and  "who  crowned 
me  with  loving  kindness,"  he  means 
that  "  tender  mercy"  which  turns 
the  limited  duration  of  his  reward 
into  an  everlasting  recompense ; 
for  "  the  disease"  inherent  in  all 
men  is  their  limited  existence,  which 
is  the  cause  why  every  act  they  do 
is  likewise  but  limited  in  its  dura- 
tion. But  this  disease  is  remedied 
by  the  "  tender  mercy"  of  the 
Deity  who  "  crowneth  man  with 
loving  kindness,"  affords  him  the 
crown  of  eternal  felicity,  to  which 
otherwise  man  could  advance  no 
claim. 

This  is  whak  we  have  deemed  it 
needful  to  advance  on  the  subject  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 


be  continued.) 


IV.   LAMENT  FOR  JUDEA. 

My  hapless  country's  woes  I  mourn, 

Alas  !    I  weep  for  thee, 
For  thee,  belov'd  Jerusalem, 

Once  beautiful  and  free. 

O !  where  thy  temple,  Judah's  pride, 
And  where  thy  people  now  ? 

A  scattered  race,  alas  !  are  we, 
And  desolate  art  thou. 

No  more  the  cedars  lift  their  heads, 

In  glad  arid  lofty  pride ; 
No  more  th'  umbrageous  forest  decks 

The  graceful  mountain-side. 
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Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  arc  feeding  now, 

On  Judah's  fertile  hill, 
No  more  the  sound  of  joy  is  heard, 

But  all  is  hush'd  and  still. 

My  country,  once  the  beautiful, 

The  favour'd,  and  the  bright  j 
To  thee  the  sins  of  Israel 

Have  been  a  fatal  blight. 

O  where  thy  glorious  temple  now. 

Where  God  himself  hath  dwelt, 
And  monarchs,  priests,  and  people  all 

In  adoration  knelt. 

For  our  sins,  the  Lord  from  thee 

In  wrath  hath  turn'd  away  j 
No  more,  with  hymns  in  our  land, 

We  hail  th'  approach  of  day. 

The  Moslem  temple  now  profanes 

Thy  consecrated  ground, 
But  all  is  desolate  and  waste, 

And  dreariness  around. 

To  other  hands  thou  wilt  not  yield 

The  fruits  that  once  were  ours, 
O'er  Pagan  heads,  thou  wilt  not  shed 

Thy  light  refreshing  showers. 

My  country,  thou  dost  mourn  for  us, 

As  for  thy  fate  we  weep  ; 
And  till  we  may  return  to  thee, 

In  darkness  thou  wilt  sleep. 

We  shall  return,  Jerusalem, 

And  by  our  God  forgiv'n, 
We  shall  return  to  be  once  more 

The  favour'd  ones  of  heaven. 

Thy  glorious  temple  shall  again 

In  pristine  splendour  rise  j 
And  deck'd  in  beauty,  thou  wilt  meet 

Thy  children's  longing  eyes. 

Again  the  sound  of  pious  joy 

My  country  thou  shalt  hear  ; 
And  Israel's  glory  shall  once  more 

Transcendantly  appear. 

Once  more  shall  happiness  and  peace 

Jerusalem  be  thine  j 
Once  more  the  Lord  will  cause  on  thee 

His  countenance  to  shine. 

Thy  banish'd  children  shall  return, 

Assembled  from  afar  j 
From  'midst  the  nations,  where  we  now 

So  widely  scatter'd  are. 
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Again  we'll  tread  thy  sacred  soil, 

And  kneel  upon  the  sod ; 
And  with  uplifted  hands  and  hearts, 

Sing  glory  to  our  God. 

Down,  down,  my  too  triumphant  heart, 

That  time  is  not  yet  nigh  j 
Israel  must  yet  in  banishment, 

And  exile  longer  lie. 

And  thou  thy  days  of  grandeur  gone, 

Thy  sun,  Judea,  set  j 
What  to  thy  children  now  remains 

But  tears  and  fond  regret. 

And  do  I  mourn,  Jerusalem, 

To  think  what  thou  hast  been  j 
Who  now  art  made  thus  desolate, 

For  Israel's  mighty  sin. 

Though  banish'd  for  our  sins,  alas  ! 

Thou  art  our  Mother  yet ; 
Where'er  we  dwell,  in  joy  or  woe, 

We  cannot  thee  forget. 

A  scatter'd  race,  we  have  no  home, 

No  monarch  of  our  own  j 
Amidst  the  nations  where  we  dwell, 

We  stand  apart — alone — 

My  country  exil'd  thus  from  thee, 

Of  home,  of  all  bereft  j 
We  weep  for  thee,  Jerusalem, 

That  solace  we  have  left. 

G.  A. 

IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.  "History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects 
among  the  Jews/'  by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  125,  et  seq.) 

(Continued  from  page  304.) 

IN  their  diet  and  way  of  living,  The  same  penalty,  they  say,  is  in- 

the  Caraites  observe  a  moderation  curred  by  him  who  expends  more 

bordering   on  abstemiousness,  and  for  his  food  and  raiment  than  his 

consider   the  precept  of  Solomon,  means   permit,   or   who    otherwise 

"Be  not  among  wine-bibbers,  among  wastes  his  substance  in  extravagant 

rioters,  eaters  of  flesh"  (Prov.  xxiii.  indulgences.     But  while  they  thus, 

20),  as  a  caution,  that  we  ought  not  on  the  one  hand,  forbid  every  kind 

to  partake  of  meat,   or  any  other  of  excess  and  debauchery,  they  are 

kind  of  food,  more  than  the  neces-  equally  averse  to  avarice,  and  con- 

sary  support   of  nature  absolutely  demn  the  man  who  denies  himself 

requires.     According  to  their  opi-  those   enjoyments    which   are   not 

nion,  the  glutton,  who  commits  any  prohibited   by  law.     They  regulate 

excess  at  his  meals,  merits  death,  their  conduct  by  the  precept  of  So- 
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lomon,  tf  Be  not  righteous  over 
much,  neither  make  thyself  over 
wise ;  why  shouldst  thou  destroy 
thyself"  (Eccl.  vi.  16),  and  consi- 
der moderation  in  all  things,  as  one 
of  man's  first  duties. 

They  pray  twice  every  day,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  at  the  hours  the 
sacrifice  used  to  be  offered  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  they  do 
not  observe  the  rP31#  Jl^d2l> 
"  evening  prayer,"  established  by 
the  Rabbies.  Originally  their  pray- 
ers were  short,  concise,  and  com- 
posed of  few  words,  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  holy  writ,  "  God 
is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth, 
therefore  let  thy  words  be  few" 
(Ec.  v.  2).  But  in  after  ages,  their 
liturgy  has  been  enlarged  by  R.  Aaron 
ben  Joseph,  and  others,  to  that  extent, 
that  in  size,  at  present,  it  fully  equals 
the  Rabbinical  prayer-book.  Their 
orisons  are  composed  of  prayers, 
thanks,  and  solicitations  j  they  also 
confess  their  sins  daily,  and  recite 
the  Kriath  Shemang,  or  confession 
of  faith  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Hear  O  Israel !  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one"  (Deut.  vi.  4), 
which  the  Rabbinites  also  adopt. 
The  Caraites,  moreover,  daily  recite 
a  prayer,  which  they  call  nt£0"TD, 
Kedushah,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing verses  of  holy  writ,  "But  thou 
art  holy,  O  thou  that  abidest  amidst 
the  praises  of  Israel.*  Our  Re- 
deemer, the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his 
name,  is  the  holy  One  of  Israel. 
And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said, 
Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  !  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts  ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of 
his  glory.f  Then  the  spirit  took 
me  up,  and  I  heard  behind  me  a 
voice  of  great  rushing,  saying, 
Blessed  be  the  glory  of  God  from 
his  place.  J  Hear'O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  the  Lord  is  oue.§" 

They  require  that  he  who  prays 

*  Psalm  xxii.  8. 

f  Isa.  xlvii.  4  ;  vi.  3. 

t  Ezek.  iii.  12. 

§  Deut.  vi.  4. 


should  have  reached  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Children,  however,  are,  at 
an  early  age,  instructed,  and  strictly 
kept,  to  say  their  prayers,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  accustomed 
thereto.  The  Caraites  further  re- 
quire, that  whoever  prays  should  be 
devout  5  (that  is  to  say,  the  words 
to  which  his  lips  give  utterance 
must  be  in  perfect  unison  with  his 
inward  thoughts.)  And  lastly,  that 
his  body  should  be  clean.  There- 
fore they  wash  their  hands  before 
they  proceed  to  prayers,  and  quote 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  have 
washed  my  hands  in  innocency" 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.  13),  as  their  authority 
for  so  doing. 

The  posture  of  him  who  prays 
must  be  either  kneeling  or  standing, 
his  head  stooping,  his  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  his  hands  folded  or  out- 
spread, and  he  must  speak  audibly. 
For  all  these  regulations  the  Ca- 
raites adduce  scriptural  authority. 
They  further  insist  on  certain  ob- 
servances regarding  the  posture 
and  appearance  of  him  who  prays, 
and  the  place  in  which  he  performs 
his  orisons,  which,  they  say,  are 
dictated  by  reason,  and  ought  to  be 
performed  by  all  men.  Thus  man 
must  not  pray  with  his  arras  stuck 
in  his  side,  that  being  a  posture 
of  defiance,  but  must  stand  in  an 
humble  attitude,  like  a  slave  before 
his  Lord.  The  place  in  which  a 
man  prays  ought  to  be  clean,  and 
such  that  he  can,  without  fear  of 
interruption,  devote  to  his  mind 
to  commune  with  the  Deity.  Man's 
appearance  and  dress  ought  to  be 
decent  and  becoming  j  and  in  all 
things  man,  when  he  prays,  is  to 
consider  himself  as  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  who  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  offer.  They  think  that 
although  prayer  will  propitiate  the 
Divine  grace  at  all  places,  yet  it  is 
more  consistent  with  that  venera- 
tion in  which  man  ought  ever  to 
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hold  the  Deity,  that  a  numerous 
assembly  should  meet  and  pray  in 
a  spot  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  support  of  this  opinion 
they  cite  the  words  of  holy  writ, 
"  In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the 
king's  honour"  (Prov.  xiv.  28). 

In  their  synagogues,  which  they 
call  PPD3D,  knessiah,  "  assembly," 
and  keep  as  clean  as  possible,  they, 
on  the  Sabbath,  read  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which,  like  the  Rab- 
binites,  they  divide  in  fifty-two 
JlTTlDj  or  weekly  parts.  They 
also  read  a  mtODHt  or  portion  of 
the  prophets  bearing  some  reference 
to  the  division  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  has  been  read.  They  do 
not,  however,  deem  it  needful  that 
the  Torah  used  in  the  synagogue 
should  be  written  on  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, as  is  done  by  the  Rabbin- 
ites,  but  are  of  opinion  that  a 
printed  book  may  likewise  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship. 
To  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
they  call  first  a  Cohen,  or  descend- 
ant of  the  priestly  family  of  Aaron, 
then  a  Levite.  Precedence  having 
thus  been  yielded  to  the  sacerdotal 
family  and  tribe,  ordinary  Israelites 
are  next  called  up,  and  the  JT"|CODn 
is  generally  read  aloud  by  a  youth. 

As  they  reject  the  tradition,  they 
do  not  use  either  pTDJH>  phylac- 
teries, or  JT^PV,  fringes-  There 
is,  however,  a  veil  with  TV^PV  at- 
tached thereto  hung  up  in  their 
synagogues,  towards  which  they 
turn  their  eyes  during  prayers,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  com- 
mand, "that  ye  may  look  upon  it" 
(Numb.  xv.  39). 

They  keep  the  Sabbath  with  the 
utmost  strictness.  Be  the  weather 
ever  so  cold  they  do  not  kindle  any 
fire,  nor  do  they  permit  the  pro- 


fessor of  a  different  faith  to  do  so 
for  them.  Their  reason  for  so 
doing  is  found  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  "  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire 
throughout  your  habitations  on  the 
Sabbath-day"  (Exod.  xxxv.  2). 
The  Caraites  who  dwell  in  the 
northern  climate  of  Poland  have, 
however,  been  obliged  to  temper  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  law,  so  that 
among  them  a  fire  is  kindled  on  the 
Sabbath-eve,  which  is  kept  burning 
during  the  holy  day. 

The  feast  of  the  passover  they 
keep  during  seven  days.  They  eat 
unleavened  bread,  but  do  not  ob- 
serve the  same  carefulness  in  pre- 
paring the  flour  and  the  water,  or 
in  baking  the  bread,  as  the  Rab- 
binnical  Jews  do.  These,  how- 
ever, limit  the  duty  of  eating  lea- 
vened bread  to  the  first  day  of  the 
festival  only,  and  do  not  consider 
it  imperative  to  eat  Mazah  during 
the  remainder  of  the  festival ;  whereas 
the  Caraites,  according  to  the  words 
of  holy  writ,  consider  it  a  duty  to 
eat  unleavened  bread  during  the 
whole  of  the  festival,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  un- 
leavened bread."  They  are  equally 
strict  with  the  Rabbinites  in  ab- 
staining from  every  thing  that  is 
leavened  during  the  whole  of  the 
passover. 

They  do  not  eat  blood,  but  con- 
sider it  needless  to  let  their  meat 
undergo  that  thorough  rinsing  with 
salt  and  water  which  is  customary 
among  the  Rabbinites.  They  kill 
the  beasts  destined  for  food  with  a 
knife,  as  do  the  orthodox  Jews,  but 
abstain  from  examining  the  entrails 
of  the  animal,  though  they  strictly 
observe  the  command,  "  Ye  shall 
riot  eat  of  any  thing  that  dieth  of 
itself"  (Deut.  xiv.  21). 


(To  be  continued.) 
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He*  used  to  say  :  "  Those  who  are  born  must  die;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  the 
living  to  be  judged  ;  to  know,  to  make  known,  and  to  confess  that  He,  the  Almighty 
God,  is  the  Former,  the  Creator,  the  examiner,  judge,  witness,  and  complainant ;  and 
He  is  the  judge  for  all  times  to  come.  Blessed  is  He !  in  whose  presence  there  is  no 
unrighteousness,  no  forgetful  ness,  no  respect  of  persons,  no  acceptance  of  bribes,  for  every 
thing  is  his.  Know  also  that  every  thing  is  done  according  to  account.  Let  not 
thine  imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope,  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee : 
for  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  formed,  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  born,  with- 
out thy  consent  thou  livest,  without  thy  consent  thou  must  die,  and  without  thy 
consent  thou  wilt  hereafter  render  a  responsible  account  before  the  Sovereign  of  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One.  Blessed  be  He"  (iv.  29). 

COMMENTARY.  "  The  Former  and 
Creator."  The  second  great  truth 
which,  according  to  the  lesson  of 
our  teacher,  it  is  imperative  on  us 
to  know  within  ourselves,  to  make 
known  to  others,  and  publicly  to 
confess  and  avow  whenever  the  oc- 
casion offers,  is  the  fact  that  El — 
the  Omnipotent  God,  whose  ex- 
istence our  teacher  has  already  im- 
pressed on  our  minds — is  the  Former 
and  Creator  of  whatsoever  exists  in 
and  throughout  the  universe,  which 
he  called  forth  out  of  nothing.  He 
formed  and  bestowed  existence  on 
the  celestial  hosts,  on  angels,  the 
servants  who  minister  to  his  will, 
and  on  the  immortal  spirits,  souls, 
which  inhabit  the  human  body. 
He  created  earth,  sea,  skies,  and 
all  that  they  contain,  the  glorious 
luminaries  which  govern  day  and 
night,  and  all  that  unto  them  ap- 
pertaineth ;  nor  does  the  universe 
throughout  the  fulness  of  its  wide 
extent  contain  any  one  being  or 
*  R  Eleaear  Hakappar. 


thing  which  has  not  been  created 
or  called  into  actual  existence  by 
the  will  of  the  Omnipotent. 

Our  teacher  uses  two  words, 
T*Vn,  the  Former,  and  ^TOIl, 
the  Creator,  to  express  the  powers 
which  were  active  at  the  creation. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
among  commentators  respecting  the 
true  meaning  of  these  two  words, 
and  the  distinctions  between  "  to 
form"  and  "  to  create."  Maimonides 
is  of  opinion  that  the  word  to  cre- 
ate designates  the  fact  of  calling 
forth  something  out  of  nothing. 
Aben-Ezra  however  objects  to 
this,  and  cites  the  creation  of  the 
CD^^n,  "  the  great  monsters  of 
the  deep,"  and  of  man  himself,  to 
prove  that  to  create  does  not  always 
signify  to  produce  something  out 
of  nothing.  For  the  CD^U^Jl  ^"ere 
made  out  of  water,  and  man  was 
made  out  of  dust  ;  so  that  in  both 
cases  it  was  clearly  the  production 
of  something  out  of  something  ;  but 
nevertheless  holy  writ  iji  both  in- 
x  x 
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stances  uses  the  word  "  created." 
Many  other  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  advanced,  too  numerous 
to  be  here  given.  We  shall  there- 
fore only  confine  ourselves  to  what 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
our  teacher.  Accordingly,  we  say 
that  the  verb  to  "create"  in  every 
case  denotes  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducing, without  any  evident  and 
necessary  cause,  of  a  something 
which  did  not  till  then  exist.  This 
production  may  be  two-fold  ;  either 
of  a  something  which  till  then  did 
not  at  all  exist,  which  is  the  ab- 
solute creation  of  something  out  of 
nothing;  or  by  adding  to  matter, 
which  already  exists,  that  which  did 
not  till  then  exist,  and  which,  though 
apparently  the  production  of  some- 
thing out  of  something,  is  in  reality 
the  creation  of  something  out  of 
nothing.  For  the  matter  which  did 
exist  is  inert ;  nor  is  it  in  the  nature 
of  matter  that  without  any  evident 
or  necessary  cause  it  should  form 
additions  to  itself,  or  that  little 
should  become  much,  except  through 
the  influence  of  a  superior  external 
power.  This  then  explains  to  us 
why  holy  writ  says  ff  God  created 
the  mri^rV'  and  "God  created 
the  man/'  as  though  it  may  be 
said  that  the  one  was  formed  out 
of  water,  and  the  other  out  of  dust, 
yet  this  formation  was  not  the 
necessary  effect  of  any  cause  na- 
tural to  water  or  dust ;  for  water  is 
nota  p^JTnor  isdust  a  man.  When, 
therefore,  the  one  element  (water) 
produced  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
while  the  second  (earth)  brought 
forth  man,  it  was  done  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Omnipotence,  which  might 
have  called  forth  the  same  beings 
out  of  nothing,  if  such  had  been  the 
divine  will.  This  then  was,  ac- 
cording to  our  definition  of  the 
word,  a  perfect  creation,  or  the 
spontaneous  production,  without 
any  evident  and  necessary  cause, 
of  a  something  which  did  not  till 


then  exist  j  or,  in  other  words,  the 
production  of  something  out  of 
nothing.  Such  was  the  first  crea- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  holy 
writ  tell  us,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth" 
(Gen  i.  1),  to  teach  us  that  when 
there  were  no  heavens  and  no  earth, 
they,  by  the  will  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, were  called  forth  out  of  no- 
thing. As  thus  the  verb  N""Q»  "  to 
create,"  always  implies  ari  act  be- 
yond the  ordinary  powers  of  nature, 
and  such  as  none  other  but  Omni- 
potence can  perform,  we  do  not 
find  that  this  verb  in  the  conjuga- 
tion ^p  is  ever  applied  but  to  the 
Deity,  to  denote  that  (<  creation," 
the  calling  forth  a  something  out  of 
nothing  is  vested  in  him  alone, 
blessed  be  He.  The  word  -)^\  to 
form,  does  not,  like  "  create,"  mean 
the  production  of  a  something 
which  did  not  till  then  exist,  but 
the  bestowing  of  its  inward  and 
outward  form  on  that  something 
when  once  it  is  called  into  existence. 
This  inward  and  outward  forming 
is  likewise  the  work  of  the  Omni- 
potent, and  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  any  other  cause.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
"  He  formeth  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him"  (Zech.  xii.  1)  ;  "  And 
now,  saith  the  Lord  that  formed 
me  from  the  womb  to  be  his  serv- 
ant" (Isa.  xlix.  £)  5  to  express  that 
the  spirit  of  man,  like  his  inward 
and  outward  conformation,  and  like 
whatever  else  exists  throughout  the 
universe,  has  been  formed  by  the 
same  hand  by  which  it  was  created, 
by  that  of  Omnipotence  itself.  And 
as  thus  the  word  "|^  denotes  form, 
which  is  to  matter  what  spirit  is  to 
body,  it  is  generally  used  to  express 
the  calling  into  existence  the  supe- 
rior intelligences,  as  K**O5  to  create 
is  applied  to  matter  and  the  inferior 
creation.  This  distinction  we  find  the 
prophet  makes  use  of  when  he  says, 
in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  "  I  form 
the  light  and  1  create  darkness" 
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(Isa.  xlv.  7).  By  the  word  "  light" 
the  prophet  means  the  superior  ce- 
lestial and  spiritual  world  which  is 
formed  ;  by  the  word  "  darkness  " 
he  means  the  inferior  terrestrial  and 
material  world  which  is  created. 
Therefore  it  is  that  our  teacher  like- 
wise has  used  both  words,  and  de- 
clares the  Omnipotent  to  be  not 
only  the  former  of  the  spiritual 
world,  but  also  the  creator  of  the 
inferior  material  world.  For  as 
many  nations  of  the  olden  time  wor- 
shipped the  celestial  luminaries,  the 
elements,  and  other  powers  of  na- 
ture, it  became  the  duty  of  every 
man.  and  especially  of  every  Israel- 
ite, to  know  within  himself,  to  make 
known  to  others,  and  not  to  shrink 
from  the  dangers  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  public  confession  of 
the  truth,  that  whatsoever  exists  is 
indebted  to  the  Omnipotent  for  its 
being  :  that  He  is  the  supreme  Lord 
of  the  Universe,  whom  the  most 
glorious  as  the  most  lowly  of  his 
creatures  are  alike  bound  to  obey, 
as  he  is  their  maker,  according 
to  his  own  declaration,  "  Every 
one  that  is  called  by  my  name,  I 
have  created  him  for  my  glory.  I 
have  formed  him,  I  have  made  him" 
{Isa.  xliii.  7). 

"TheexaminerJudge.witness^'Sfc. 
It  is,  however,  not  enough  that  we 
should  know  and  make  known  to 
others,  that  there  is  an  Omnipotent 
<jrod,  who  created  the  Universe,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  but  we  must  al- 
so know  within  ourselves,  and  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  others,  the 
great  and  important  fact,  that  this 
Omnipotent  Creator  does  take  cog- 
nizance of  men's  actions,  and  re- 
wards them  according  to  their  deeds. 
For  as  He,  blessed  be  He  !  is  the 
creator  and  former  of  all  that  exists, 
He,  like  a  righteous  and  wise  agent, 
does  not,  after  he  has  called  them 
into  being,  abandon  his  creatures 
to  chance  and  accident,  but  con- 
ducts them  with  justice  in  the 


path  of   equity.     For  such    is   his 
greatness,  that  he  sustains  the  high- 
est of  his  creatures  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  and  does  not  slight  or  des- 
pise any  one  of  them.     Therefore, 
He,    taking  cognizance    of    men's 
deeds,   examines  and  judges  those 
deeds    in   a   manner  very    different 
from  what  can  be  done  by  their  fel- 
low mortals.     For    though   a   man 
may  be  fully  intent  to  watch  other 
men's  deeds,  and  closely  to  investi- 
gate their  conduct,  he  is  still  liable  to 
be  mistaken  as  to  their  motives  and 
purpose,  for  he  cannot  penetrate  in- 
to their  secret  thoughts,  or  the  in- 
most  meditations    of   their   hearts. 
But  the  Omniscient  creator,   whose 
providence    scrutinizes    men,    and 
their  actions,  is  not  to  be  misled, 
and     cannot    be     mistaken.       For 
from   his  all-seeing  eye  nothing  is 
hidden,   the  most  secret  reflections 
of  the  mind,   and  yearnings  of  the 
heart  lie  open  before  him.     As  the 
dying  monarch,  David,  exhorted  his 
son  when  he  told  him,  "  And  thou 
Solomon,   my  son,  know  thou  the 
God  of  thy   father  and    serve   him 
with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  will- 
ing mind  :  for  the  Lord  searcheth  aH 
hearts,    and  understandeth   all    the 
imagination   of    the  thoughts"    (I 
€hron.   xxviii.    9).       For  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Deity  is  such, 
that  no  disguise  which  man  can  as- 
sume can  avert  the  searching  glance 
which  is  directed  to  his  heart  and 
mind,   and  which  unravels  the  web 
of  mystery  and   delusion  by  which 
man  seeks  to  mislead   others,   and 
sometimes  even  to  deceive  himself. 
This  web  is  so  closely  woven,  that 
it  is  not  for  human  eye  to  pierce 
through  the  cover  under  which  the 
true    purpose   is   hidden.      For  in 
whatever    deed    a    man    performs, 
there  may  be  manifold  motives,  both 
good  and  evil,    which  actuate  him  : 
for  instance,  a  man  bestows  an  alms 
on  a  beggar ;  his  motive  may  be  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  the  poor,  and 
xx  2 
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so  far  good  :  but  it  may  also  be  that 
his  almsgiving  may  be  seen  by  some 
person  to  whom  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey a  good  opinion  of  his  charitable 
disposition ;  or  his  gift  may  flow 
from  ostentation  and  pride,  that 
others  may  see  and  admire  his 
liberality  :  or  it  may  proceed  from 
a  worse  motive  j  he  may  want  an 
instrument  to  aid  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  some  criminal  design  which 
he  is  meditating,  and  seeks  to  attach 
that  beggar  to  himself,  hoping  to 
secure  an  influence  over  his  better 
feelings  from  the  gratitude  which 
the  distressed  entertains  towards  his 
benefactor,  so  that  he  speculates  on 
being  able  in  time  to  convert  this 
hapless  beggar  into  an  instrument 
for  his  own  sinful  undertakings. 
Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  mo- 
tives which  may  influence  a  man 
even  in  so  simple  an  act  as  bestow- 
ing a  trifling  alms  on  a  beggar. 
But  these  motives  are  hidden  from  the 
human  eye  ;  nay,  sometimes  they  are 
so  remote  that  even  he  who  acts 
cannot  account  to  himself  for  his 
own  motives,  so  that  he  fancies  his 
purpose  is  pure,  although  its  first 
origin  is  some  evil  imagination 
which,  however,  lies  so  still,  watch- 
ing its  opportunity,  that  he  himself 
is  not  aware  of  the  influence  it  ex- 
ercises over  his  actions.  Therefore 
David,  in  the  passage  we  quoted 
above,  says  *'  he  understandeth  the 
imagination  of  the  thoughts,"  not 
only  does  the  Deity  understand  the 
thoughts,  whether  good  or  evil  in 
themselves,  but  also  the  imagination 
whence  these  thoughts  spring,  and 
which  sometimes  lurks  undiscovered 
in  the  bosom  of  him  who  acts. 
And  according  to  this  omniscience 
of  the  Deity,  man's  actions  are 
estimated,  for  if  he  have  given 
alms  to  a  beggar,  with  the  intention 
to  convert  that  beggar  into  an  in- 
strument for  promoting  his  own 


criminal  designs,  he  is  punished  ac- 
cording to  his  evil  intention. 

This  perfect  acquaintance  of  the 
Deity  with  the  human  mind,  and  its 
most  secret  reflection  and  imagina- 
tion, is  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist 
when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  looketh 
from  heaven,  he  beholdeth  all  the 
sons  of  men  :  from  the  place  of 
his  habitation  he  looketh  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.  He  fashion- 
eth  their  hearts  alike  ;  he  consider- 
eth  all  their  works"  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
13 — 15).  Not  only  does  he  take 
cognizance  of,  or  sees  our  actions, 
but  having  fashioned  our  hearts, 
he  also  knows  our  imaginations, 
and  therefore  "  he  considereth  our 
works,"  or  traces  them  back  to 
the  very  fountain-head  of  thought 
whence  they  spring.  It  is  to  im- 
press this  truth  on  our  minds,  that 
our  teacher  tells  us  that  the  Om- 
niscient God  is  the  examiner  and 
judge  3  that  thereby  we  may  be  able 
to  refute  the  infidel,  who  says  "  The 
Lord  hath  abandoned  the  earth : 
the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall 
the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it"  (Ps. 
xciv.  7).  But  against  these  the 
inspired  Psalmist  vents  his  indig- 
nation when  he  exclaims,  "  Under- 
stand, ye  brutish  among  the  people, 
and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ? 
He  that  planteth  the  ear,  shall  he 
not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?"  (Ib.  8,  9.) 
By  which  we  see  that  the  infidel 
who  denies  the  cognizance  which 
Divine  Providence  takes  of  man  is 
called  "fool,"  and  ranked  with  the 
brutes.  Whereas  he  who  knows 
and  believes  that  "  Those  who  are 
born  must  die,  that  the  dead  are 
made  to  live,  and  the  living  to  be 
judged/'  who  knows  and  believes 
in  these  truths  will  at  once  admit 
that  the  Deity  does  examine  the 
deeds  of  man. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  Hebrew  senate,  according  to 
our  elucidation  of  the  9th  verse  of 
the  17th  chap,  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
there  designated  by  the  collective 
name  of  the  judge  ;  and  hence  we 
may  infer  that  on  many  an  occasion 
where  the  chief  judge  or  ruler  of 
Israel  is  mentioned  alone,  there  is  a 
latent  allusion  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  vice  versa,  if  in  more  than  one 
passage  we  read  of  acts  passed  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  elders 
of  the  people,  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  or  the  judge  is  under- 
stood, although  not  expressed,  as  a 
necessary  member  of  the  delibera- 
tive council.  To  support  our  asser- 
tion with  scriptural  facts,  we  shall 
cite  the  mission  of  Moses,  who  was 
commanded  by  the  Lord  in  the  de- 
sert, to  go  into  Egypt,  to  assemble 
the  elders  of  Israel,  and  to  proclaim 
unto  them  his  behests.  And  the 
Lord  said  :  "  Then  thou  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  ye  shall  go  unto 

Pharaoh,  and  you  will  tell  him " 

Moses  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  still 
we  read,  that  Moses  arid  Aaron, 
who  officiated  as  spokesmen,  repair- 
ed unto  the  Egyptian  king  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  the  elders, 
whose  concurrence  in  the  embassy 
to  Pharaoh,  although  not  expressed, 
must  still  be  implied,  in  obedience 
with  the  Divine  command. 

When  Zorobabel  returned  from 
Babylon  with  a  colony  of  Hebrews 
to  retake  possession  of  the  holy 
city,  a  deputation  from  the  neigh- 
bouring population  requested,  in  the 
name  of  their  brethren,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  re-building  of  the 
temple.  They  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  text,  to  prince 
Zorobabel  and  the  principal  elders 
of  the  nation.  And  the  leaders  of 


the  Hebrews,  and  Joshua,  and  the 
rest  of  the  elders  of  the  people  an- 
swered in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation,  by  virtue  of  the  right 
vested  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
patriarchal  body  of  the  elders.     If, 
in  the  2nd  verse  of  the  5th  chap,  of 
Ezra,  the  leaders  Zorobabel  and  his 
lieutenant  Joshua,  son  of  Jozadak, 
are  mentioned,  while  the  elders,  their 
colleagues,  are  passedover  in  silence ; 
we  find  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
6th  chapter,  no  allusion  to  the  chief, 
while  it  is  said,  that  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  prospered  in  their  pious 
undertaking  of  reconstructing   the 
edifice   of   worship  to   the   eternal 
Lord  of  Israel.     Further,  the  royal 
edict  found  in  the  archives  of  Me- 
dia, in  consonance  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  was  issued,  was  directed  to  the 
prince  of  the  Jews  and  the  elders, 
to   whom  was  delivered  the  royal 
grant  for  the  execution  of  their  na- 
tional work.     All  this  will  tend  to 
prove,  that  where  the  judge  is  nam- 
ed by  himself  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nexion   with    any   public    act,   the 
assent  of  the  senators,  members  of 
the  general  council,  had  been  pre- 
viously  obtained,   and   was    indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  legality 
of  the  enactment,  although  no  such 
fact    be    in    every  case    distinctly 
visible  in  the  wording  of  the  holy 
text.     When  we  read  that  such  a 
judge  ruled  over  Israel,  it  is  incon- 
testible  that  he  was  supported  by 
the  authority   and  co  operation  of 
the   seventy  elders   constituted   by 
law.     In    that    sense    did    Moses, 
Samuel,  and  Ezra,  govern  the  nation  j 
and  in  the  same  spirit  did  the  Vene- 
tians, at  a  much  more  modern  period, 
address  their   senate,  composed  of 
several  hundred   members,    by    the 
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title  of  most  serene  prince,  a  name 
particularly  referring  to  the  doge  of 
that  republic  individually. 

As  a  particular  law,  belonging  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  Mosaic  le- 
gislation, we  must  look  upon  the 
statute,  that  every  man  who  was  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  hope  of  any 
issue,  by  whom  the  fate  of  his  house 
would  be  tied  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
council  of  the  nation.  The  He- 
brews considered  thai  man  unfit  for 
dispensing  justice,  who  did  not,  nor 
could  ever  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  feelings  of  a  father  and 
a  husband.  Another  exception 
struck  the  offspring  of  incestuous  or 
adulterous  intercourse  j  the  election 
of  Jepthah,  chief  judge  of  Israel, 
forbids  to  extend  the  exclusion  to 
the  bastard  in  general ;  that  mighty 
leader  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  son 
of  a  courtesan.  It  was  the  solici- 
tude for  the  maintenance  of  public 
morals,  in  a  clime  where  the  vio- 
lence of  passions  ever  warred  with 
moral  restraints,  which  dictated  the 
severity  against  the  child  of  inces- 
tuous birth,  even  to  the  tenth  gene- 
ration. 

The  Ammonite  and  Moabite, 
close  neighbours,  and  consequently 
inveterate  foes  to  the  Jewish  state, 
were  for  ever  incapacitated  from  en- 
tering into  the  assembly  of  the  Lord. 
The  Idumean  and  the  Egyptian  be- 
came qualified  if  they  could  claim 
Hebrew  parentage  back  to  the  third 
preceding  generation  ;  in  which  res 
pect  the  law  of  Israel  resembled 
that  of  the  Athenians,  amongst 
whom  it  was  a  principle,  that  none 
could  aspire  to  a  public  function 
who  could  not  show  proof  of  being 
at  least,  the  grand  son  of  an  Athen- 
ian citizen. 

Whether  the  president  of  the 
council,  sometimes  called  Nassi, 
(prince),  and  sometimes  Shophet 
(judge,)  was  one  of  the  seventy 
elders,  or  whether  the  Sanhedrin 


consists  of  seventy  senators,  besides 
their  president,  has  been  multifari- 
ously asserted  and  disputed.  From 
the  text  itself  it  would  appear  that  7 1 
members  were  designated  by  the  di- 
vine Word  to  Moses,  as  the  requi- 
site number  for  constituting  the  na- 
tional Sanhedrin.  The  elders  were 
to  bear  with  him,  by  his  side,  the 
charge  of  government,  which  cer- 
tainly leaves  us  ample  room  to  sup- 
pose that  the  seventy  did  not  com- 
prise Moses,  the  chief,  the  proto- 
type of  the  latter  presidents,  as  one 
of  the  number.  Besides  that  con- 
sideration, the  view  we  have  taken 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal, of  the  administration  of  justice 
of  the  Hebrews,  has  explained  the 
advantage  of  there  being  an  uneven 
number  of  judges,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  opinions  decides. 

The  Talmudic  doctors  record,  that 
the  Sanhedrin  chose  the  wisest  from 
amongst  the  elders,  and  named  him 
their  president,  or  head  of  the  coun- 
cil. This  is  the  dignitary,  whom 
the  learned  call  Nassi,  which  means 
prince ;  the  same  occupied  in  the 
national  assembly  of  judges  the 
place  of  Moses,  our  teacher.  At  his 
right,  the  father  of  the  house  of 
j  udgmen  t  ( Ab beth-din )  took  his  seat  -, 
he  owed  his  dignity  to  his  great  age 
and  experience  in  judicial  affairs. 
The  vice-president,  surnamed  the 
first  sage,  occupied  the  seat  at  the 
left  of  the  Nassi.  The  remaining 
senators  formed  a  semi- circle  on 
their  benches  around  the  principal 
judge,  in  order  that  the  president 
and  Ab  beth-din  could  keep  them 
constantly  in  view  (Maim.  Sank.). 
The  Scribes  had  particular  places 
assigned  to  them  ;  and  messengers 
attended  to  execute  the  bidding  of 
the  court. 

The  mode  in  which  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  taken,  certainly 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  think- 
ing. At  times  it  was  the  president 
who  collected  the  votes,  at  others, 
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that  charge  devolved  upon  the  young- 
est member  of  the  court,  when  there 
was  any  apprehension  of  the  influ- 
ence which  the  president  might  ex- 
ercise upon  the  junior  senators. 
But  it  was  a  standing  rule,  always 
to  commence  with  the  youngest 
judge,  and  to  proceed  by  rote  to  the 
most  experienced,  lest  the  opinion 
of  a  more  influencial  member  might 
induce  the  less  experienced  to  forego 
their  own  judgment,  and  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  their  more  re- 
spected colleagues.  The  majority 
of  voices  decided  in  most  questions  ; 
while  on  subjects  of  weighty  mo- 
ment, unanimity  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
proposals  made  by  Moses  to  the 
elders  are  agreed  to  "  as  with  one 
voice." 

The  candidates  obtained  their  ad- 
mission to  the  senatorial  dignity  by 
means  of  a  formality  of  which  the 
imposition  of  hands  formed  a  part. 
The  president  laid  both  his  hands  on 
the  newly  elected  councillor's  head, 
as  Moses  had  donejto  Joshua,  and  the 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  then  in- 
vited to  take  his  seat  among  his  col- 
leagues. Although  the  name  of  elders 
belonged  to  theindividualscomposing 
the  senate,  from  the  authority  and 
experience  which  are  generally  the 
attendants  on  grey  hairs  only,  still 
the  way  to  that  high  honour  lay 
open  for  the  man  of  youthful  years, 
if  his  qualities  and  bearing  bespoke 
the  man  who  could  by  his  counsels 
increase  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  the 
Apocryphal  book,  the  Wisdom  of  So « 
lomon.  "By  wisdom  I  shall  meet  with 
honor  in  the  assemblies  and  esteem 
of  the  elders,  although  my  years  are 
but  few  :  when  I  shall  keep  silent 
they  will  await  in  patience  my  dis- 
course ;  when  I  shall  prepare  my 
speech,  they  will  suddenly  lay  their 
fingers  on  their  lips,  lest  they  inter- 
rupt me,  and  they  will  attentively 
hear  me  to  the  last"  (ch.  viii.  10.) 

Usage    made   the    dignity  of    a 


councillor  in  the  Sanhedrim  to  last 
during  the  life  time  of  the  member 
invested  with  itj  but  the  express 
command  of  the  law  is  by  no  means 
in  favour  of  such  a  privilege.  The 
precedent  of  Moses  can  not  be  cited 
in  support  of  that  system  j  for  that 
great  Leader  of  the  Hebrews  relin- 
quished the  helm  of  affairs  while 
his  powers  were  yet  in  vital  vigor, 
and  thus  gave  a  valuable  lesson  to 
posterity  in  general,  but  particularly 
to  the  man  who  is  called  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  his  peers.  He 
taught  by  example,  that  he  held, 
that  the  most  favoured  faculties  be- 
come exhausted,  and  that  there  is  as 
much  wisdom  in  not  surviving  one's 
epoch  of  beneficial  energy,  as  there 
is  justice  in  deposing  in  other  hands 
the  advantages  of  a  function  to 
which  some  value  had  been  added 
by  the  exertions  of  the  veteran 
functionary. 

The  grand  council  of  the  nation 
sat  permanently,  and  pursued  its 
deliberations  within  hearing  of  the 
people  who  were  interested  in  its 
decisions.  In  this  respect  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  administration  diverged 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  mys- 
terious modes  of  the  Egyptians  in 
every  branch  of  their  polity.  While 
the  Hebrews  swerved  through  the 
desert,  the  front  entrance  to  the 
tabernacle  was  the  place  of  the 
senatorian  congress.  On  their  fix- 
ing the  seat  of  government  at  Je- 
rusalem, one  of  the  porticos  of  the 
Solomonian  temple  contained  the 
tribunal  of  the  elders ;  hence  the 
house  of  the  Lord  was  called  by 
the  more  particular  name  of  the 
house  of  truth,  referring  to  the 
place  which  encompassed  the  tables 
and  books  of  the  law,  and  house  of 
jndgment,  in  reference  to  the  seat 
of  justice,  where  the  letter  of  the 
law  received  life  by  the  execution 
of  juridical  verdicts.  (Mishna  on  the 
Temple.) 

The   legislative    functions   exer- 
cised by  Moses  during  hi»life-time 
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devolved  on  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  While  the  administra- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  Moses,  the 
elders  shared  with  him  the  fatigues 
and  responsibility  of  governing ; 
after  his  demise  they  became  the 
legal  inheritors  of  his  dignity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sacerdotal  tribe 
enjoyed  the  bequest  of  Aaron. 
"  Christian  authors/'  says  Basnage, 
"  have  asserted  that  the  grand  San- 
hedrin established  by  the  first  pro- 
phet was  abolished  at  his  death  -, 
the  chronicle  of  the  Samaritans  con- 
tradicts this  opinion,  which  is  more- 
over refuted  by  the  Jews,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  enjoy  the  concur- 
rence of  probability  j  for  if  that 
great  legislator  needed  the  support 
of  the  elders  during  the  time  of  his 
most  energetic  activity,  their  co- 
operation would  undoubtedly  be 
called  for  much  more  urgently  by 
his  successor  in  the  administration 
of  the  republic"  (Hist,  des  Juif. 
1.  ii.  ch.  11). 

In  the  senate  was  vested  the  full 
right  of  developing,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  the 
principles  of  the  fundamental  law, 
not  only  as  far  as  the  civil  and  po- 
litical codes  were  concerned,  but 
even  the  ritual  part  of  the  law  was 
entrusted  to  their  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  those  rites,  as  well  as  the 
law  itself,  to  which  they  served  as 
a  rampart,  tending  towards  the 
temporal  and  national  good  of  the 
Israelites.  The  Sanhedrin  then 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  or  in  other  terms  pronounced 
in  the  interest  of  public  welfare, 
and  what  the  state  required.  This 
principle  was  wisely  acted  upon 
by  the  assembly  of  Israelite  de- 
puties assembled  at  Paris  in  1807, 
who  thus  explained  it  in  their  de- 
clarations :  "  We,  doctors  of  law, 
and  deputies  of  Israel,  united  at 
1'aris,  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
one,  constitute  a  grand  Sanhedrin, 
in  order  to  issue  ordinances  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  our 


holy  laws,  and  calculated  to  serve 
as  rule  and  example  to  all  Israelites. 
Thus,  by  virtue  of  the  right  con- 
ferred on  us  by  our  laws  and  our 
customs  according  to  which  the 
power  of  passing  enactments  rests 
essentially  with  the  senate,  we  pro- 
ceed. 'VTe  enjoin  to  all,  in  the 
name  of  our  God,  faithfully  to  ob' 
serve  our  declarations,  statutes,  and 
ordinances,  and  we  peremptorily  de- 
clare, that  whosoever  shall  wilfully  or 
by  neglect  disregards  our  commands 
shall  stand  charged  with  sin  against 
God.  In  pursuance  of  which  the 
grand  Sanhedrin  legally  convened 
this  day,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
appertaining  to  the  same,  having 
duly  examined,  declares  and  com- 
mands in  every  subject  referring  to 
legislation,  and  entreats  in  every 
matter  concerning  morals,  &c.  &c. 
(Dec/.  Anno,  1807.) 

But  as  the  senate  was  merely  the 
council  of  the  nation,  representing 
the  head  or  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  political  body,  its  decisions  re- 
quired the  suffrage  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  Israel  in  cases  of  utmost 
importance,  ere  they  assumed  the 
sacred  character  of  laws.  "  Child- 
ren of  Israel,"  exclaimed  the  elders, 
"  ye  are  all  here,  enter  into  delibera- 
tion, and  decree  what  ye  ought  to 
do"  (Judges  xx.  7.)  "  If  it  seems 
good  unto  you,"  said  king  David 
to  the  assembly  of  Israel,  "  if  it 
come  from  the  Eternal  our  God, 
speak."  (1  Chr.  xiii.  7.) 

When  the  Hebrews  were  clamor- 
ous for  a  king,  they  were  far  from 
attempting  to  rescind  that  sacred 
principle  of  popular  right.  Their 
chief,  says  Guenee,  in  his  Letters, 
was  held  to  govern  the  nation  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law,  his 
authority  was  neither  despotic  nor 
arbitrary  j  the  senate,  formed  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  all 
the  tribes,  stood  by  him  as  council ; 
in  important  affairs  he  took  their 
advice,  and  in  questions  of  para- 
mount moment,  by  which  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  entire  nation  was  voked  j  the  resolution  was  moved, 
affected,  the  congregation,  i.  e.  the  the  nation  decided,  and  the  chief 
assembly  of  the  people  was  con-  executed.  T.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IT  next  behoves  us  to  endeavour 
to  meet  a  question  which  has  been 
much  agitated  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times  j  namely,  why  have 
spiritual  promises  not  been  as  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  holy  writ  as 
the  temporal  promises  ?  Some  one 
has  said,  that  it  is  difficult  for  human 
reason  to  comprehend  the  nature 
and  possibility  of  a  spiritual  reward; 
and  as  the  law  was  given  not  to  the 
wise  only,  but  to  the  whole  people 
of  Israel,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  unable  to  understand  so  ab- 
struse a  doctrine,  had  the  promises 
made  to  them  been  of  a  spiritual 
nature  they  would  not  have  placed 
any  faith  therein,  and  their  attach- 
ment and  obedience  to  the  law, 
would  consequently  have  been 
weakened  ;  whereas  holding  out  to 
them  temporal  promises,  the  nature 
of  which  they  understood,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  wit- 
nessed, impressed  them  with  so 
thorough  an  attachment  to  the  law 
and  faith  in  its  dicta,  that  they 
would  be  ready  to  yield  implicit 
belief  to  spiritual  rewards,  under 
whatsoever  guise  or  metaphor  the 
law  might  indicate  the  same.  This 
reasoning,  however,  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory;  for  how  could  the 
accomplishment  of  temporal  pro- 
mises induce  a  belief  in  a  something 
which,  as  these  reasoners  say,  is 
notvhere  mentioned  in  the  law  ? 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  an  ab- 
solute intelligence  which  is  alto- 
gether free  of  matter,  and  has  no 
corporeal  shape  or  conformation 
whatever,  is  as  much  beyond  the 


comprehension  of  the  senses,  and 
to  the  full  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  rewards. 
Nevertheless  the  law  does  not  ab- 
stain from  declaring,  "  For  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day 
that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  at 
Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire" 
(Deut.  iv.  15).  And  again,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  make  thee  any  likeness 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
that  is  in  the  water  beneath  the 
earth"  (Ib.  v.  8),  with  many  other 
similar  exhortations  and  precepts, 
all  tending  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  idea  that 
the  Deity  is  material  or  corporeal. 
And  although  in  one  place  it  is 
written,  "  Also  they  saw  God1' 
(Exod.  xxiv.  II),  which,  if  literally 
understood,  would  be  productive  of 
great  error,  full  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  wise  men  among  the  peo- 
ple, properly  to  explain  that  ex- 
pression, so  that  those  who  were 
obstinately  ignorant  adhered  to  the 
literal  reading  of  the  text,  while 
those  who  were  wise  received  in- 
struction, and  understood  the  text 
according  to  its  true  meaning.  If, 
then,  on  a  subject  which  may  so 
obviously  be  misconstrued,  the  law 
relied  on  the  wisdom  and  faculties 
of  individuals,  leaving  every  one  to 
understand  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  was  able,  why  was  not  the  same 
course  pursued  in  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  spiritual  promises,  which 
are  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  existence  of  absolute  in- 
telligence without  any  affinity  to 
matter  and  form,  and  not  more 
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liable  to  be  misconstrued   than  tbe 
expression  we  quoted  above  ? 

Some  one  else  has  said,  the  rea- 
son  why  spiritual  rewards  are  no- 
where mentioned  in  the  law,  is,  be- 
cause all  the  promises  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  and  granted  for 
the  performance  of  its  commands, 
are  of  a  supernatural  and  miraculous 
nature,  as  for  instance,  the  promise, 
"  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years" 
(Levit.  xxv.  21),  which  is  altogether 
miraculous,  as  it  is  not  at  all  in  the 
ordinary   course  of  nature  that  it 
should,  every  sixth  year  of  the  sab- 
bath-rest,  produce  a  harvest  equal 
to  three  years'  crops.     Such  another 
miraculous  and  supernatural  reward 
we  find  in  the  words,  "  Thy  raiment 
waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither 
did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years" 
(Deut.  viii.  4  j)  for  it  is  well  known 
that  garments  which  are  kept  in  a 
vvarbrobe   during   forty  years    will 
decay,   much  more   those  that   are 
exposed  to  constant  wear  and  tear  : 
but  this  was  a  miraculous  reward, 
and  therefore  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
law.     But  the   immortality  of  the 
soul,   and   its   continued   existence 
after  separating  from  the  body,  are 
events  which  result  from  the  nature 
of  the  soul;  and  as  thus  the  spiritual 
recompense  of  the  soul  is  not  super- 
natural or  miraculous,  the  law  does 
not  deem  it  needful  to  particularize, 
or   dwell    upon  a  circumstance  so 
perfectly  natural  to  the  soul.     But 
this  reasoning  is  likewise  weak  and 
unsatisfactory,   for    immortality   is 
not  more  natural  to  the  soul  than 
volition,  the  freedom  of  will,  is   to 
man,  and  still  the  law  declares,  "  I 
have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing andcursing,  therefore  choose 
life"  (Deut.  xxx.  19.)     And  as  the 
immortality    of  the   soul    is  not  a 
doctrine  generally  known,  why  did 
not  the  law  acquaint  us  therewith, 
as   it  did   with   man's  freedom  of 
choice,  or  the  creation  of  the  world 


out  of  nothing,  and  many  other 
points  of  faith  in  which  the  law  in- 
structs us.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  who  assert  that  the  rewards 
of  a  future  state  are  extended  to  the 
body  as  well  as  to  the  soul  j  but  as 
it  is  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  the 
body  to  endure  for  ever,  such  a  state 
is  miraculous  and  supernatural,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  law.  Thus  the  question  still 
remains  open,  as  neither  of  the  two 
opinions,  which  we  have  adduced, 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  And  the  diffi- 
culty becomes  enhanced  when  we 
inquire  why  temporal  promises  are 
mentioned,  although  these  cannot 
constitute  the  real  and  everlasting 
reward,  although  spiritual  promises 
which  alone  can  constitute  the  real 
and  everlasting  reward  are  no  where 
mentioned  ? 

CHAPTER    XL. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  dif- 
ferent places  in  holy  writ,  in  which 
temporal  promises  are  given,  we 
find  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  in 
any  one  of  these  texts  spiritual 
promises  should  have  been  given, 
as  all  these  promises  are  given  to 
the  entire  nation,  and  not  to  indi- 
viduals. For  all  the  promises  and 
threats  contained  at  the  end  of  Le- 
viticus, are  addressed  to  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel,  in  the  plural  num- 
ber :  and  though  the  promises  and 
menaces  in  Deuteronomy  are  in  the 
singular  number,  yet  it  is  evident, 
from  their  nature,  that  they  too  are 
addressed  to  the  whole  nation.  Thus 
the  words  of  the  menace,  "  The 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  and  thy  king, 
which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee,  unto 
a  nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fathers  have  known."  "  And  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  the  one  end  of  the 
earth  even  unto  the  other"  (Deut. 
xxviii,  36,  64).  These  menaces, 
with  many  others,  prove  that  though 
the  singular  is  used,  yet  it  is  not  any 
individual  who  is  spoken  to,  but  the 
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whole  nation  is  addressed  as  if  it 
were  one  man.  And  the  temporal 
promises  which  are  contained  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
are  likewise  addressed  to  the  whole 
nation  as  one  man,  but  not  to  any 
individual.  The  promises  which  are 
thus  held  out  to  an  entire  nation, 
must  be  temporal,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  spiritual :  for  even  if  the 
majority  of  individuals  composing 
the  nation,  be  righteous,  and  as 
such,  entitled  to  the  blessings  of 
the  life  to  come,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  wicked  individuals, 
who  form  an  integral  part  of  the  na- 
tion, should  escape  the  punishment 
they  have  justly  incurred  :  for  it  is 
not  to  be  reconciled,  that  the  per- 
fectly wicked  should,  because  he 
happens  to  live  among  righteous 
men,  receive  the  same  eternal  re- 
ward which  is  bestowed  on  them, 
and  thus  the  great  distinction  of 
good  and  bad  be  done  away  with 
before  the  divine  tribunal.  There- 
fore, as  the  wicked  and  the  right- 
eous cannot  be  assimilated  in  the 
bliss  of  a  future  state,  it  follows 
that  all  promises  which  are  address- 
ed to  tin  entire  nation,  composed  as 
it  is  of  every  gradation  of  good  and 
bad,  must  be  of  a  temporal  nature. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  majority  of  in- 
habitants in  a  land  are  righteous, 
that  land  will  be  saved  from  the 
visitations  of  sword,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  all  those  other  evils  which 
afflict  a  nation  generally.  For  the 
good  or  evil  fortune  which  is  de- 
creed against  any  state  and  its  in- 
habitants, is  so  decreed,  according  as 
the  majority  of  righteous  or  wicked 
prevails  among  people.  If  righte- 
ous men  form  the  majority,  the  de- 
cree is  for  happiness  and  good  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  wicked  men  form 
the  majority,  the  decree  is  for  suf- 
fering and  unhappiness,  as  our 
Rabbies  declare,  "  the  world  is 
judged  according  to  the  majority,  of 
good  or  bad,  which  prevails  among 
men.  Sometimes  a  land  is  saved, 


although  the  majority  of  men  be 
wicked,  because  the  few  righteous 
men  who  form  the  minority  possess 
merit  sufficient  to  shield  their  sin- 
ning countrymen"  (Talmud  tr. 
Kidushin  fo.  40.)  This  fully  proves 
that  whenever  promises  of  reward 
or  of  punishment  are  held  out  to  an 
entire  people,  they  must  be  of  a 
temporal  nature.  Accordingly  the 
promises  held  out  in  the  law,  being 
addressed  to  the  whole  assembled 
nation  of  Israel,  must  be,  and  are,  of 
a  temporal  nature,  as  they  could 
not,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already 
explained,  be  of  a  spiritual  kind. 
But  promises  addressed  to  individuals 
are  very  rarely  found  in  the  law.  as 
for  instance,  by  the  command,  if  a 
bird's  nest  is  found,  to  release  the 
dam,  and  to  take  the  young  ones. 
Obedience  to  this  command,  which 
obviously  is  addressed  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  encouraged  by  the  promise 
"  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days" 
(Deut.  xxii.  7),  which  our  Habbies 
explain  by  saying,  "  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee  in  that  world  where 
every  thing'is  really  well,  and  that  thy 
days  may  be  prolonged  in  that  world 
where  the  real  prolongation  of  days 
takes  place"  (Talmud  tr.  Kedushin, 
fo.  39,  and  Tr.  Chulin,  fo.  1 42.) 
Another  instance  of  the  few  pro- 
mises which  are  addressed  to  indi- 
viduals we  find  in  Leviticus,  where 
it  is  said,  "  after  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  wherein  ye  dwelt, 
shall  ye  not  do  :  and  after  the  doings 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  whither  I 
bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do  :  neither 
shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances. 
Ye  shall  do  my  judgments  and  keep 
mine  ordinances  to  walk  therein  :  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall 
therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  by  them,  I  am  the  Lord" 
(Levit.  xviii'.  3 — 5).  This,  although 
an  exhortation  to  the  whole  as- 
sembled people,  is  unquestionably 
likewise  addressed  to  every  indi- 
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vidual  in  the  assembly,  in  order  to 
caution  each  man,  individually, 
against  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and 
therefore  the  concluding  words,  "  ye 
shall  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judg- 
ments, which  if  a  man  do  he  shall 
live  by  them,"  is  expressive  of  the 
reward  of  a  future  state  which  awaits 
the  man  who  obeys  the  law  of  his 
God.  Holy  writ  exhorts  the  Is- 
raelite to  observe  the  commandments 
and  precepts  of  the  law,  although 
that  observance  be  more  painful  than 
any  thing  enjoined  by  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Egyptians  or  Canaanites. 
For  although  these  nations  pros- 
pered under  the  laws  they  had  de- 
creed for  their  own  guidance,  still 
their  laws  could  not  bestow  on  the 
individual  that  perfection  of  purpose 
for  which  he  was  created,  namely, 
eternal  felicity  in  a  future  life,  In 
this  sense  holy  writ  contrasts  the 
law  of  God  with  the  laws  of  Egyp- 
tians and  Canaanites,  when  it  says, 
"Keep  my  statutes,"  &c.,  "which, 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  by  them," 
the  law  of  God  has  that  decided 
pre-eminence  and  advantage  over  the 
laws  of  other  nations,  that  he  who 
obeys  the  divine  commands  will  live 
thereby  j  that  is  to  say,  will  inherit 
eternal  life.  For  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  sacred  writer  does  not 
mean  temporal  life,  as  we  nowhere 
find  that  the  Israelite  lived  longer 
than  the  adherents  of  other  laws  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  must 
alike  pay  the  common  debt  of  our 
nature,  and  die,  be  they  ever  so 
pious  and  virtuous.  If,  therefore, 
the  sacred  writer  had  meant  to  say, 
that  temporal  existence,  to  an  ex- 
tent beyond  the  ordinary  life  of 
man,  is  the  reward  of  the  Israelite 
for  observing  the  law  of  his  God, 
he  would  have  made  an  assertion 
contrary  to  fact,  and  which  might 
at  once  have  been  contradicted  j  his 
meaning  could  therefore  be  no  other 
than  to  say,  that  eternal  life,  the 
bliss  of  a  future  state,  is  the  reward 
uhich  the  law  of  God  secures  to 


the  observing  Israelite.  Accord- 
ingly Onkelos  translates  the  words, 
"  he  shall  live  by  them,"  with,  "he 
shall  live  by  them  eternal  life." 
This  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  on 
the  few  occasions  when  the  law 
does  hold  out  promises  to  an  indivi- 
dual, those  promises  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature. 

Another  proof  we  find  in  holy 
writ,  when  it  says,  "  Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Lord  your  God  ;  ye 
shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make 
any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for 
the  dead  ;  for  thou  art  an  holy  peo- 
ple unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the 
Lord  has  chosen  thee  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar people  unto  himself  above  all 
the  nations  that  are  upon  the  earth" 
(Deut.  xiv.  1,  2).  The  reasons 
which  holy  writ  here  assigns  why 
the  Israelite  should  not  adopt  the 
outward  marks  of  intense  and  vio- 
lent sorrow  are  such  as  would  in- 
duce us  to  adopt  the  opposite  con- 
clusion j  for  the  greater  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  person  deceased, 
the  greater  is  the  degree  of  mourn- 
ing produced  by  his  death  j  and  there- 
fore the  death  of  a  royal  prince,  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  is  more  generally 
lamented  than  that  of  a  private  in- 
dividual. Accordingly  the  greater 
the  distinction  and  honour  which 
holy  writ  confers  on  every  Israelite, 
the  greater  and  more  intense  ought 
to  be  the  grief  felt  for  his  loss.  But 
in  the  present  instance  the  reason- 
ing of  holy  writ  appears  to  be  like 
that  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  console 
his  neighbour  by  saying  to  him, 
"  Do  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of  your 
ring,  far  the  jewel  which  was  set 
in  it  was  of  inestimable  value." 
Such  a  consolation  would  be  alto- 
gether inconsistent  j  and  as  the 
divine  laws  cannot  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  taxed  with  inconsistency,  it 
behoves  us  to  examine  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted,  which  we  shall  then  find 
to  be  as  follows  : — As  ye  are  an 
holy  people  unto  the  Lord  your 
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(iod,  whom  he  has  chosen  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself  above 
all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the 
earth, it  does  not  become  you  greatly 
to  afflict  yourselves,  or  to  display 
any  outward  signs  of  violent  grief 
at  the  death  of  one  of  your  friends 
or  kindred  j  for  were  ye  to  do  so  it 
would  appear  that  you  think  the 
dead  perish  altogether  and  for  ever, 
and  that  no  hope  remains  unto  man 
after  the  vital  spark  has  left  his 
body ;  and  therefore  ye  bewail  his 
loss  like  that  of  an  earthen  vessel 
which  once  broken  can  never  again 
be  joined,  as  it  is  utterly  useless. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  Ye  must 
rather  consider  him  as  a  vessel  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  which,  although 
broken,  still  remains  valuable,  and 
may  be  repaired.  Ye  must  know 
that  the  immortal  soul,  when  it 
leaves  the  body,  is  taken  to  the 
treasure-chamber  of  the  most  high, 
and,  therefore,  ye  must  look  upon 
the  friend  who  dieth,  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  journey  to  a  far  distant  land, 
whom  ye  may  not  see  again  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  whom,  event- 
ually, you  are  sure  to  meet  again  in 


affluence  and  happiness.  Holy  writ 
therefore  declares,  "  Thou  art  an 
holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God," 
to  tell  us,  that  as  the  Lord  is  holy, 
as  his  ministering  angels  are  holy, 
and  the  human  soul  is  likewise  holy 
(inasmuch  as  thou  art  an  holy  peo- 
ple) there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
every  object  seeks  to  attach  itself  to 
that  to  which  it  has  a  resemblance, 
and  bears  an  affinity.  Therefore 
the  soul,  on  its  leaving  the  body, 
will  doubtless  attach  itself  to  those 
separate  intelligences  which  pure 
and  holy  like  itself  minister  before 
the  Lord.  Thus,  it  is  impro- 
per to  abandon  yourself  to  immo- 
derate grief,  or  to  cut  yourselves,  or 
make  any  baldness  between  your 
eyes,  as  do  the  heathen,  who  knows 
of  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  and 
thinks  that  the  friend  he  has  in- 
terred, is  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
Whereas  ye,  people  chosen  of  the 
Lord,  know  better.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  text  we  have 
quoted,  and  affords  a  direct  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  drawn 
from  holy  writ. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  alter  religibsen  Sekten  der 
Juden.      tf  History,  Doctrines,    and  Opinions  of  all   religious   Sects 
among  the  Jews/'  by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.   (Vol.  I.  p.  125,  et  sec].) 
(Concluded  from  page  336.) 


THE  Caraites  attach  particular  im- 
portance to  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
which  prohibit  idolatry  and  incest, 
and  contain  various  moral  precepts 
respecting  man's  conduct  in  social 
and  domestic  life.  These  chapters 
they  often  expound  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  several  of  their  learned 
men  have  written  dissertations  on 
these  precepts,  in  which  they  en- 
force the  necessity  of  a  pure  life, 
upright  conduct,  and  modest  carriage 
in  word  and  deed. 


It  is  a  principal  duty  of  every 
Chacham  (as  they  call  their  Rab- 
bies  or  teachers)  to  deliver  a  pub- 
lic lecture  on  every  sabbath  and 
feast-day.  These  lectures  are  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  either 
in  connexion  with  the  division  of 
the  law  which  has  been  read,  or 
the  history  of  the  festival.  At  these 
lectures  the  juvenile  part  of  the 
congregation  are  particularly  held 
to  be  present,  and  afterwards  made 
to  repeat  to  their  parents  what,  they 
have  heard.  And  theie  tan  be  no 
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doubt  but  the  moral  and  honourable 
conduct  for  which  the  Caraites  are 
so  greatly  distinguished,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  early 
impressions  produced  on  the  youth- 
ful mind  by  the  public  moral  les- 
sons of  their  teachers. 

When  an  infant  is  born,  whether 
male  or  female,  the  parents  imme- 
diately give  it  a  name,  which  is 
either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish,  or 
Tartar.  A  boy  is  circumcised  on 
the  eighth  day,  but  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  called  H^TH^  which 
is  observed  by  the  Rabbinites,  is  not 
performed  by  the  Caraites.  On  the 
thirty -third  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  and  the  sixty-sixth  after  the 
birth  a  girl,  the  father  invites  his 
relatives  arid  friends,  and  also  the 
Chacham,  to  a  festive  meal,  at  which 
the  parents  proclaim  the  name  of 
the  new-born  infant.  The  Cha- 
cham  then  pronounces  a  blessing 
on  the  child,  laying  his  hand  on  its 
head,  and  the  meal  is  closed  with  a 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  infant  and 
its  parents.  As  soon  as  the  guests 
have  withdrawn,  the  wife  undresses 
and  places  herself  in  a  vessel  half 
full  of  water;  the  husband  then 
takes  three  pails-full  of  water,  which, 
in  winter  time,  is  warmed,  and  pours 
them  over  her  head,  pronouncing 
three  times  the  word  Tahor,  "  thou 
art  clean."  This  ceremony  likewise 
takes  place  at  the  monthly  purifica- 
tion ;  nor  does  any  conjugal  inter- 
course take  place  between  man  and 
wife,  until  these  ablutions  have  been 
performed. 

Their  marriages  are  conducted  in 
manner  following.  At  the  betrothal, 
the  bridegroom  pledges  himself, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chacham  and 
of  two  witnesses,  to  live  with  his 
intended  wife  then  present,  in  con- 
cord, harmony,  and  inviolable  fidelity. 
When  the  wedding  day  arrives  the 
Chacham  performs  the  ceremony  un- 
der a  canopy  HDIH*  First,  he  re- 
quires the  parties  about  to  be  married 
to  deliver  their  confession  of  faith  j 


he  then  reads  to  them  the  whole  of 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
part  of  the  twenty -fourth  chapter 
from  verse  fifty-eight  until  the  end. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  mu- 
tually pledge  themselves  to  love,  and 
be  faithful  to  each  other,  in  token  of 
which  pledge  the  Chacham  requires 
both  to  give  him  their  hands.  The 
bridegroom  then  recites  the  follow- 
ing set  form  with  a  loud  and  audible 
voice.  "  According  to  the  covenant 
of  Mount  Siriai.  and  the  law  given 
on  Mount  Horeb,  I  betroth  myself 
unto  N.  the  daughter  of  N.  whom 
I  select  to  be  my  wedded  wife  in 
purity  and  holiness,  through  dowry, 
IH^D?  written  marriage  settlement, 
nmHD«  ant^  cohabitation,  by  virtue 
of  the  sacred  law  of  Moses  and 
Israel."  After  reciting  this  form, 
the  bridegroom  fixes  a  ring  on  the 
finger  of  the  bride,  the  deeds  of  set- 
tlement are  read  and  signed  by  the 
new  married  couple  and  legal  wit- 
nesses, and  the  ceremony  then  con- 
cludes with  a  benediction  pronounc- 
ed by  the  Chacham  during  which  he 
rests  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

If  a  Caraite  has  been  three  days 
ill,  or,  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  if  he  is  considered  in  danger, 
the  Chacham  is  summoned  to  offer 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
invalid.  He  then  reads  a  short 
prayer  to  the  sick  man,  and  with 
those  who  are  present  offers  a  prayer 
in  his  behalf.  At  the  funeral  the 
Chacham  reads  some  psalms  and 
chapters  of  Job,  which  treat  of  the 
shortness,  uncertainty,  and  vanity 
of  human  life.  Thence  he  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  its  reward  in  a 
future  state \  and  to  exhort  his 
hearers  so  to  conduct  themselves 
that  the  hour  of  death  may  find 
them  resigned  and  ready  to  appear 
before  the  great  Judge  of  the  uni- 
verse. After  the  funeral  a  repast  is 
partaken  of,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  funeral  meal. 
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Caraite  congregations  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  East,  particularly  at 
Aleppo,  Constantinople,  in  the  Le- 
vant, Egypt,  and  Crim-Tartary.  In 
that  part  of  Poland  which  is  in- 
corporated with  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, Caraite  communities  are  to 
be  found  at  Luczk,  Haliz,  Trock, 
Krosny-Ostra,  and  several  other 
places.  Jeckel,  in  his  Polish  sta- 
tistics (Vienna,  1803),  computes 
the  number  of  Caraites,  residing 
in  Austria-Poland,  at  4500  souls. 
But  the  largest  congregations  of 
this  sect  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Crimea,  particularly  at  Backtshe- 
serai, where  they  have  a  splendid 
synagogue,  which  Alexander,  the 
late  emperor  of  Russia,  visited  in 
the  year  1817.  The  Caraites  in 
Poland  are  not  very  often  dealers 
in  manufactured  goods.  Most  fre- 
quently they  are  carriers,  corn  and 
cattle  dealers,  handicrafts  men,  and 
many  of  them  are  agriculturists. 
They  do  not  dress  like  the  Rabbini- 
cal Jews,  but  in  the  fashion  proper 
to  Poland.  Their  language  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Polish  Rabbinites, 
a  corrupt  German-Jewish  jargon,  but 
a  mixture  of  the  Tartar  and  Turk- 
ish languages. 

Of  Backtsheserai,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Caraites,  in  the  Crimea, 
a  modern  traveller  gives  the  follow- 
ing description : 

"  The  number  of  inhabitants  at 
Backtsheserai  amounts  to  about 
6000,  including  1100  Jews,  of 
whom  nearly  400  are  registered  as 
merchants  and  traders.  The  rest 
are  agriculturists,  graziers,  or  handi- 
crafts-men. 

"  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
town  lies  Dshujfut-cuLe,  a  Jewish  co- 
lony. Dshujfut  is  a  nick-name  given 
to  the  Jews,  and  Cafe,  signifies  cas- 
tle or  fortress.  These  Jews  are  of 
the  Caraitish  sect,  and  inhabit  an 
old  castle,  which,  in  former  times, 
had  been  erected  by  the  Genoese,  on 
a  high  rock  commanding  the  town. 

"  The  cemetery  of  the  Caraites 


excites  a  most  serious  feeling  of 
devotion  in  whosoever  sees  it.  It 
consists  of  a  pleasant  grove  in  a 
mountain  pass,  arid  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  high  trees,  which 
have  taken  root  on  the  rock  itself. 
A  winding  path  leads  to  this  roman- 
tic spot.  Many  tombstones  and 
monuments  of  while  marble  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  green  foliage. 
Veiled  women  are  at  all  times  to  be 
met  with  who  pay  the  sacred  tribute 
of  a  prayer  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  friends  and  relatives.  Like 
the  Turkish  and  Tartar  women,  the 
Caraite  females  never  leave  their 
own  homes  without  performing  this 
pious  duty  to  the  deceased. 

"  The  Caraites  of  the  Crimea  en- 
tertain so  high  a  degree  of  venera- 
tion for  this  miniature  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  that  the  old  chans, 
whenever  they  wished  to  extort 
extra  tributes  or  gifts  from  their 
Jewish  subjects,  had  but  to  threaten 
that  in  case  of  refusal  they  would 
cause  the  trees  of  the  cemetery  to  be 
cut  down. 

"  The  road  from  this  beauteous 
and  secluded  spot  to  the  castle  is 
short,  but  so  very  steep,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascend  on  horseback. 
The  town  on  the  rock  contains 
about  200  families,  residing  in  about 
as  many  houses.  The  principal  part 
of  each  tenement  is  inhabited  by 
the  wife  and  children.  There  is, 
however,  one  room  set  apart  for  the 
special  use  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  in  which  he  sleeps,  smokes; 
and  receives  strangers. 

"  In  these  houses  are  found 
many  copies  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures with  commentaries  in  Hebrew- 
manuscript.  The  Caraites  consider 
it  as  a  pious  exercise  that  every  man 
should,  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime, 
copy  the  Bible.  In  modern  times, 
however,  the  Pentateuch  is  seldom 
copied,  as  the  printed  copies  des* 
tined  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  Most 
of  their  manuscript  copies  of  the 
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Old  Testament  begin  with  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

"  The  sect  of  the  Caraites  is 
much  respected  in  the  Crimea. 
Their  honesty  is  proverbial,  and 
the  word  of  a  Caraite  is  considered 
as  the  most  sacred  pledge." 

In  the  year  1 690,  King  Charles 
XI.  of  Sweden,  sent  the  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Upsala,  Gustavus  Perin- 
ger  de  Lilienblad,  into  Poland,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  Caraites,  and 
to  obtain  from  them  full  informa- 
tion respecting  their  tenets,  cus- 
toms, and  observances,  and  also  to 
purchase  as  many  of  their  books 
and  manuscripts  as,  regardless  of 
expense,  he  could  possibly  secure. 

Jacob  Trigland,  professor  at  Ley- 
den,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Caraites 
of  Poland  in  the  year  1698,  in 
which  he  calls  upon  them  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions  : 

1.  Whether  the  sect  of  the  Cara- 
ites had  existed  in  the  times  of  the 
second  temple,   and  was  identified 
with  the  sect  of  theSadducees,  who 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and   the   resurrection,   which    doc- 
trines  the  Caraites  had,  in  after  ages, 
adopted,  in  order   not    to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  atheists  j  or 
whether  they  then  already  formed  a 
sect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  or  lastly,  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  theRahbinites, 
their  sect  was  founded  by  R.  Anan, 
who,  because   he  could  not  obtain 
the  rank  of  Resh-gelutha,  prince  of 
the  captivity,    separated   from    the 
Rabbinites,  rejected  the  traditions, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Ca- 
raite sect  ? 

2.  In  many  Caraite  works  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  letter,   which  the 
Caraite,  R.  Menachem,  wrote  to  the 
proselyte  Ekilius,  or  Aquilas,  about 
the    time     of    R.    Saadias    Gaon. 
Was  this  Aquilas  the  person  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  Aramaic, 


or  the  contemporary  of  Hadrian, 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  Greek, 
or  was  it  a  different  person  of  the 
same  name  ? 

3.  Whether  the  sacred  scriptures 
in  use  among  the  Caraites  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  their  contents  with 
those  used  by  the  Rabbinites,  or 
whether  there  is  any  variation  in 
them,  and  where  ? 

Lastly.  What  opinion  do  the 
Caraites  entertain  respecting  the 
vowel- points  ?  Whether  they  con- 
sider them  to  have  been  used  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  or  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Ezra,  or  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Masoretes  of  Tibe- 
rias ? 

This  epistle  was  answered  by  a 
learned  Caraite,  R.  Mardochai  ben 
Nissan,  of  Krosny-Ostra,  in  a  book 
which  he  called  ^TlE)  TIT  Dod 
Mardochai,  He  divided  this  work 
into  twelve  parts,  which  contain 
every  thing  worth  knowing  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Caraites,  their 
tenets,  and  differences  with  the  Rab- 
biniies.  This  book,  which  first 
was  printed  at  Constantinople,  was 
subsequently  republished  in  Ham- 
burg and  Leipzig,  1714,  in  4to., 
under  the  name  Notitia  Karaorum. 

Count  T.  Czaki,  in  his  newest 
work  on  Poland,  says,,  "  History  of- 
fers no  trace  of  the  time  when  the 
Caraites  emigrated  into  Poland.  The 
first  charters  granted  to  them  were 
by  Sigismund  I.  to  those  of  Luzk, 
and  by  Stephen  Bathory,  to  those 
of  Halez.  Withold,  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania,  carried  383  Caraite  fa- 
milies captives  from  the  Crimea  (o 
Trocki,  where  Casimir  Jagellon 
granted  them  a  charter  in  1441. 
"  It  is  proved  by  public  acts,"  says 
the  Count,  "that  during  the  last 
four  centuries,  not  one  Caraite  has 
been  convicted  of  any  crime,  or  sen- 
tenced to  punishment." 


London:  Printed  by  J.S.  Hodson,  15,  Cross  Street,  Hattou  Garden. 
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I.    THE  MISHNA. 

Mesecheth  Aboth  :  "  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  FATHERS," 

1    COMMENTS  BY  NAPHTALI    HIRTS  WESSELY. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 

He*  used  to  say  :  "  Those  who  are  born  must  die;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  the 
living  to  be  judged  ;  to  know,  to  make  known,  and  to  confess  that  He,  the  Almighty 
God,  is  the  Former,  the  Creator,  the  examiner,  judge,  witness,  and  complainant  ;  and 
He  is  the  judge  for  all  times  to  come.  Blessed  is  He  !  in  whose  presence  there  is  no 
unrighteousness,  no  forgetfulness,  no  respect  of  persons,  no  acceptance  of  bribes,  for  every 
thing  is  his.  Know  also  that  every  thing  is  done  according  to  account.  Let  not 
thine  imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope,  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee  : 
for  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  formed,  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  born,  with- 
out thy  consent  thou  livest,  without  thy  consent  thou  must  die,  and  without  thy 
consent  thou  wilt  hereafter  render  a  responsible  account  before  the  Sovereign  of  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One.  Blessed  be  He"  (iv.  29). 

COMMENTARY.      "  Let  not  thine  you,   that  it  is   the   Almighty   and 

imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope,  Omniscient   God,   the  Former  and 

that   the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  is  not 

for  thee"  fyc.     Having   acquainted  only  your  examiner  and  judge,  but 

us  with  those  great  truths  which  it  that  He  also   is  the  judge  for  all 

behoves    every    man    to    know,  to  times  to  come.     Before  his  dread 

make  known  to  others,  and  publicly  tribunal  there  is  no  unrighteousness, 

to  confess,  our  teacher  concludes  his  and  no   forgetfulness.     His  cogni- 

lesson  by  exhorting  us  not  to  give  zance  extends  alike  to  every  thought 

way  to  the  insidious  counsels  of  our  and    every    action.      TJiese   truths 

evil  imaginations,  which  would  fain  have  I  laid  before  you,  and  told  you 

tempt  us   to  give  full  scope  to  our  that  they  are    such   as  every  man 

passions  and  desires,  by  holding  out  ought  to  entertain  with  the  fullest 

to  us  the  hopes  of  perfect  impunity  conviction,   and   not  only  to  make 

hereafter.     Our  teacher  takes  care  known    to  his  fellow-  mortals,   but 

to  meet  the  objection  which  our  own  also  publicly  to  confess,  though  im- 

evil    inclinations    urge    against   his  mediate  death  be  the  penalty  of  such 

wise  and  pious  instruction,  and  tells  confession.     But  each   man  carries 

us,   "  I   have  placed  before  you  the  within  himself  an  implacable  enemy, 

fundamental  principles  of  all  reli-  the  more  to  be  dreaded  as  he  assumes 

gion,  and  the  great  truths  which  are  the  guise  of  friendship  and  good- 

entitled  to  our  implicit  faith.    I  have  will  towards  his  victim,  whose  plea- 

shewn   you    that    '  those    who    are  sure  and  happiness  he  proclaims  to 

born  must  die,  that    the  dead  are  be  his  only  motives,  even  while  lur- 

macle  to  live,   and  the  living  to  be  ing  him  on  to  destruction.     This 

judged.'     1  have,  moreover,  taught  enemy   is  man's    evil   imagination, 


R.  Eleazar  Hukappar. 


which  urges  him  on  to  seek  present 
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enjoyment  at  all  risks,  and  to  hold 
as  nought,  future  responsibility,  and 
the  judgment  to  come.  Ever  the 
advocate  of  indulgence,  and  the 
pleader  for  those  passions  which  it- 
self excites,  our  evil  imagination 
wages  unceasing  war  against  con- 
science, the  voice  of  religion  within 
us.  To  stifle  that  voice  is  its  ut- 
most effort ;  '  there  is  no  after  state, 
the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,' 
is  its  favourite  argument.  But  do 
not  be  led  away  by  the  vain  and 
badly-founded  assurance  of  im- 
punity, which  has  no  better  pledge 
than  the  hopes  and  wishes  which 
your  ever  sinful  imagination  sug- 
gests. Think  not  that  when  you 
cease  to  live  you  cease  to  exist,  that 
the  grave  is  unto  you  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, where  all  your  cares  and  all 
your  fears  are  for  ever  interred  with 
your  inanimate  clay.  Do  not  listen 
to  the  insidious  counsel  which  bids 
thee  enjoy  thyself  in  this  world, 
and  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  thy 
soul,  that  thou  hast  no  account  to 
render  of  thy  actions.  Say  not 
within  thine  own  heart  '  the  wicked 
prosper  :  the  tyrant,  the  oppressor, 
lord  it  over  their  fellow-men,  the 
sensualist  enjoys  every  happiness 
this  earth  can  afford.  Indifferent 
to  the  means,  they  seek  but  the  end, 
their  own  gratification.  I  will  even 
be  like  one  of  them.  They  are 
happy  as  long  as  they  live ;  they 
are  wise  j  no  fears  of  the  future 
disturb  their  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  tomb  holds  out  no  idle 
terrors  to  them,  fchen  why  should  it 
to  me  ?  Their  every  action  proves 
that  they  fear  no  responsibility  here- 
after, and  that  they  consider  the 
grave  as  the  last  great  asylum  which 
receives  all,  but  restores  none  j  the 
final  home  where  annihilation  awaits 
the  human  frame,  and  that  intelli- 
gence by  which  it  has  been  animated, 
but  which  dies  along  with  the  body.' 
Beware  how  ye  give  ear  to  the 
tempter.  Remember  the  great 
truths  which  I  have  strove  to  im- 


press on  your  minds.  Recollect, 
that  although  those  who  are  born 
must  die,  yet  the  dead  are  made  to 
live,  and  the  living  to  be  judged.  Do 
you  doubt  these  facts  ?  Has  the 
fatal  infatuation  already  gained  so 
far  on  you,  that  you  call  in  ques- 
tion the  fundamental  basis  of  all 
religion,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  judgment  of  a  future 
state  ?  If  so,  let  us  examine  on 
what  your  senseless  opinion  is 
founded.  Examine  yourselves,  even 
before  you  drew  your  first  breath, 
and  you  will  find  that  throughout 
all  the  different  phases  of  your  ex- 
istence you  were  utterly  powerless, 
and  that  your  own  will  and  desire 
was  in  no  instance  consulted,  nor 
is  it  until  your  death.  Were  ye 
consulted  when  first  ye  were  formed 
and  created  ?  No/  '  without  thy 
consent,  and  even  against  thy  in- 
clination, thou  wert  formed.'  When 
first  the  foetus  assumes  the  human 
form,  and  the  soul  is  made  to  dwell 
within  it,  thy  consent  was  neither 
asked  nor  obtained.  It  was  de- 
creed by  Providence  that  thou 
shouldest  exist,  and  accordingly 
thou  art  in  being,  although  thou 
didst  not  contribute  or  assent  thereto. 
The  ancients,,  in  their  metaphorical 
style,  say,  that  'when  a  human  being 
is  about  to  be  called  into  existence, 
the  angel  of  the  living  summons  the 
appointed  soul  from  the  celestial 
regions,  and  tells  it,  '  My  daughter, 
come  with  me,  thou  art  appointed 
to  inhabit  the  material  body  of  such 
an  one.'  The  soul  answers,  *  Why 
should  I  quit  my  present  dwelling, 
which  is  all  purity  and  holiness,  to 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  unclean  and 
sinful  clay  ?  I  will  not  go/  The 
angel  however  compels  the  soul  to 
enter  into  its  earthly  tenement, 
where  it  must  stay  until  the  con- 
nexion with  the  body,  called  life,  is 
dissolved.'  This  metaphor  is  in 
consonance  with  reason ;  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  celestial  and  spi- 
ritual intelligence  should  volun- 
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tarily  shut  itself  up  in  a  material 
body,  which  becomes  its  dungeon, 
and  from  which,  notwithstanding 
its  best  endeavours,  it  cannot  escape 
without  being  in  some  degree  de- 
nied by  sin."  (Therefore  our  teacher 
uses  the  word  HV13, "formed, "which 
word,  as  has  already  been  explained*, 
is  applied  to  the  calling  into  exist- 
ence the  superior  intelligences,  such 
as  the  immortal  soul). 

"  Nor  is  this  all,  but  when  the 
time  arrives  that  thou  art  to  be 
ushered  into  the  world,  is  thy  con- 
sent asked  or  obtained  ?  No,  '  with- 
out thy  consent  and  against  thy  in- 
clination thou  wert  born.'  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  every  infant, 
when  first  ushered  into  life  and 
light,  weeps  bitterly.  Many  na- 
tural causes  have  been  assigned  to 
explain  why  such  should  be  the 
fact.  The  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  comparative  cold,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  birth,  and  other  similar 
reasons,  have  been  adduced ;  but 
whichever  of  these  reasons  be 
adopted  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
grief  and  pain  expressed  by  the 
new-born  infant,  the  fact  remains 
incontestible  that  it  does  weep,  and 
that  the  first  sound  it  utters  on  en- 
tering life  is  one  of  wailing  and 
lamentation.  Therefore  the  an- 
cients, in  their  metaphorical  man- 
ner, say,  '  The  infant  when  about 
to  be  ushered  into  the  world  resists 
and  weeps,  because  it  has  a  full 
view  of  all  the  sins  and  errors  that 
it  will  commit ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
bom  it  loses  all  recollection  of  its 
previous  state  j  its  nature  undergoes 
a  complete  change,  and  it  enters  on 
infancy  and  ignorance.'  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  with  our 
consent  that  we  enter  on  life's  busy 
stage,  and  that  if  the  celestial  spirit 
which  animates  the  mortal  frame 
had  any  choice,  it  would  much 
rather  not  become  the  inmate  of  a 
world  of  folly,  sin,  and  suffering." 
"  But  not  only  thy  entrance  into 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rev,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  338. 


life  is  independent  of  thy  own  con- 
trol, but  thy  continued  existence 
throughout  thy  earthly  pilgrimage 
is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  thy 
influence.  '  Without  thy  consent 
thou  livest.'  Whatever  thy  suffer- 
ings in  this  life,  however  heavily 
sickness,  oppression,  and  penury 
may  weigh  upon  thee,  however 
thou  mayest  hope,  and  wish,  and 
pray  for  death,  as  thy  last  best 
friend  and  relief,  it  is  not  thy  will 
or  determination  which  can  put  a 
stop  to  thy  weary  course.  Still 
thou  must  continue  at  thy  post,  un- 
til it  pleases  Providence  to  pronounce 
the  decree,  '  Thy  time  is  come.' 
But  if  thus  thy  entrance  and  stay 
in  life  are  regulated  by  a  power  over 
which  thou  canst  exercise  neither 
influence  or  control,  know  that  thy 
departure  is  equally  independent  of 
thy  inclination.  '  Without  thy 
consent  thou  must  die.'  All  the 
treasures  that  power  and  avarice 
could  amass  are  useless,  they  cannot 
defer  the  hour  of  thy  decease,  they 
cannot  bribe  inexorable  death  to 
grant  thee  one  second's  respite 
beyond  the  fated  minute.  In  the 
midst  of  health  and  strength,  when 
most  deeply  embarked  in  thy  busy 
schemes  and  well-calculated  pro- 
jects, thou  mayest  be  called  away. 
Vain  are  all  thy  efforts  to  resist, 
and  thou  art  hurried  out  of  life 
with  as  little  regard  to  thine  own 
will  or  desire,  as  was  had  when 
first  thou  wert  ushered  into  exist- 
ence. 

"If  thus  thou  carefully  examinest 
thy  birth,  thy  life,  and  thy  death, 
thou  wilt  find  that  thou  hast  been  but 
a  passive  instrument  of  a  superior 
power,  which  has  placed  thee  in  a 
situation  thou  didst  not  choose, 
continues  thee  therein,  whether  thou 
art  willing  to  remain  or  not,  and 
eventually  summons  thee  away  when 
thou  art  least  ready  to  depart.  It 
is  true,  that  during  the  time  thou 
art  permitted  to  stay  thou  hast  the 
exercise  of  thine  own  free  will,  and 
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canst  do  or  leave  undone  j  but  that 
very  freedom  causes  thy  responsi- 
bility, and  in  the  midst  of  the  fullest 
exercise  of  thy  volition  thou  wilt 
find  a  controlling  power  which 
says,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further.' 

"  These  reflections,  seriously  en- 
tertained, must  convince  thee,  that 
there  is  a  providence  which  governs 
thee  and  all  men.  And  as  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its 
government  should  be  without  plan 
or  purpose,  on  what  ground  can 
thy  evil  imagination  hold  out  to 
thce  the  hopes  of  impunity,  and 
the  assurance  that  the  grave  is  a 
place  of  refuge  in  which  thou  wilt 
no  more  be  disturbed  ?  Is  it  not 
far  more  likely  that  the  superior 


power,  which  has  influenced  and 
controled  thy  being,  and  which 
acts  not  without  plan,  should  call 
thee  to  account  for  the  use  thou 
hast  made  of  the  free  will  that  has 
been  confided  to  thee  ?  Yes,  know 
thou  this  truth,  that  as  thou  wert 
born,  hast  lived,  and  must  die,  with- 
out thy  consent  or  inclination  having 
been  consulted,  so  wilt  thou  like- 
wise hereafter  be  called  to  give  a  re- 
sponsible account  of  thy  actions,how- 
ever  unwilling  thou  mayest  be  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  thy  judge. 
Therefore  be  wise  in  time.  Listen 
not  to  the  idle  suggestions  of  thy 
vitiated  imagination,  but  act  so  that 
when  the  hour  of  judgment  does 
approach,  thou  mayest  not  be  alto- 
geiher  unprepared." 


(To  be  continued.) 


II.  THE  SANHEDRINT. 

A    TRANSLATION. 

(Continued  from  page  329.) 


ALTHOUGH  to  the  grand  council  be- 
longed the  right  of  proposing  laws, 
still  we  find  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  privilege  on  more  than 
one  occasion  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ.  Thus  Moses,  as  the  head 
of  the  elders,  and  whose  acts  were 
registered  as  the  most  valuable  pre- 
cedents in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews, 
Moses  proposed,  according  to  Deut. 
i.  9.,  the  institution  of  officers  and 
magistrates  arid  the  people  unani- 
mously passed  his  resolution  into  a 
law.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  people  who  moved,  that  emissa- 
ries should  be  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
destined  land  of  conquest,  and  this 
time  it  was  the  head  of  the  Hebrew 
senate  who  acceded  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  people  (Ibid.  22.)  The 
same  conclusion  follows  from  the 
manner  in  which  monarchy  was 
established  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  days  of  Samuel.  On  this  oc- 
casion, it  was  again  the  people  who 


claimed  the  right  of  proposing  a 
law  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  the  transition  from  the  republican 
to  the  monarchial  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  its  senate,  of  which  Samuel 
was  the  president. 

The  elders  were  empowered  to 
declare  war,  and  to  enter  on  treaties 
of  peace  with  the  nations  neighbour- 
ing to,  but  not  inhabiting,  the  Holy 
Land  ;  since  with  the  latter,  from 
reasons  amply  explained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  war  was  unavoidable 
and  peace  impossible  on  any  other 
terms  than  complete  subjection. 
The  proclamation  of  peace  was,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  in  the  power 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  without  there 
being  any  necessity  for  previous 
consultation  with  the  people,  but 
it  belonged  to  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation  to  determine  on  an 
expedition  of  war  (Mishna,  Sanhed.) 
Among  the  other  prerogatives  of 
that  eminent  court,  belonged  the 
right  of  inaugurating  the  Pontifex 
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IMuxinuis  j  the  levying  of  every  im- 
post. The  body  of  senators  were 
the  guardians  of  the  national  trea- 
sury, the  chambers  of  which  were 
within  the  precincts  of  the  national 
temple  ;  to  the  care  of  the  senators 
was  entrusted  the  repairing,  ampli- 
fying, and  embellishing  of  cities  and 
castles.  The  census  of  the  whole 
people  was  taken  by  the  elders  at 
the  determinate  epochs  in  prescribed 
form ;  in  which  duty  they  were 
however  assisted  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  public  force  and  supervised  by 
the  high-priest.  As  interpreters  of 
the  law,  the  senators  decided,  in 
concurrence  with  the  sacerdotal 
magistracy,  every  great  question  of 
public  right,  pronounced  in  litiga- 
tions between  tribe  and  tribe,  and 
were  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in 
the  commonwealth.  As  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  criminal  justice, 
that  court  took  cognizance  of  every 
act  tending  to  influence  the  general 
weal  j  under  its  jurisdiction  came 
what  the  law  considered  to  be  trea- 
son, and  before  its  benches,  pro- 
phets, priests,  military  chieftains, 
and  senators  could  be  arraigned 
to  justify  themselves  from  the  re- 
crimination of  an  equal-handed 
law. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  senate  were  as  extensive  as 
those  in  the  possession  of  the  He- 
brew Sanhedrin.  At  Rome  it  was 
the  senate  that  prepared  the  laws 
for  general  recognition ;  the  senate 
disposed  of  the  monies  of  the  state ; 
constituted  itself  high  arbiter  of 
the  affairs  relative  to  the  allies  of 
Rome  j  exercised  the  highest  judi- 
ciary functions  ;  voted  for  war  and 
peace  5  and  directed,  in  this  respect, 
the  proceedings  of  the  consuls,  as 
the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  guided 
the  Hebrew  kings.  But  the  aris- 
tocratic distinction  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  that  source  of 
so  much  and  lamentable  bloodshed, 
did  not  exist  among  the  Israelites, 
whose  legislation  was  moreover  op- 


posed to  theaccumulationof  vast  pro- 
perty in  the  same  hands,  by  which 
was  set  a  barrier  against  the  dan- 
gerous alliance  of  territorial  wealth, 
and  preponderating  senatorial  dig- 
nity in  the  same  individual.  The 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  received 
no  salary,  which  might  have  served 
as  a  powerful  allurement  to  men  of 
impure  minds  to  grasp  after  the 
emoluments  of  the  office,  without 
evincing  any  zeal  for  its  arduous 
duties.  The  age  and  conditions  re- 
quisite to  render  a  citizen  eligible 
for  the  Sandherin,  were  a  guarantee 
for  his  integrity  ;  impartial  working 
of  the  laws  in  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth excited  in  every  individual 
senator  the  fear,  lest  an  imprudent 
law  fall  heavily  on  his  own  family, 
and  on  himself, — there  being  one 
law  for  all,  every  legislator  was 
compelled  to  consult  the  interest  of  all 
in  his  determinations.  The  total  ab- 
sence of  particular  distinctions,  of 
the  gaudy  trifles  which  rank  so 
high  in  the  modern  world,  offered 
the  man  in  power  no  dazzling 
temptation  to  do  wrong.  Without 
the  tribunal  of  the  Sandhedrin, 
he  was  a  simple  citizen ;  his  title 
of  elder  or  father,  designated  a  per- 
sonal quality  rather  than  an  ap- 
pendage to  his  dignity.  At  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  to  his  sons 
naught  of  the  honours  his  merits 
had  won  him  among  his  brethren, 
save  the  gratifying  boon  of  an 
honourable  reputation,  and  his  wor- 
thy example  for  their  imitation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Sandherin,  it  was 
checked  :  by  the  interest,  its  mem- 
bers could  not  help  feeling  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  existing  laws ; 
by  the  authority  of  prophetic  orators, 
who,  without  the  least  reserve, 
scourged  the  wrongful  deeds  of 
every  dignitary  in  the  Hebrew  state; 
by  the  secondary  or  civic  senates,  who 
kept  a  jealous  eye  on  the  protection 
of  public  and  individual  liberty  j  and, 
lastly,  by  the  decisive  intervention 
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of  the  assembly  of  Israel,  in  every 
question  of  primary  magnitude.  Nu- 
merous modifications  might  more- 
over be  introduced,  without  infring- 
ing on  the  fundamental  law,  by 
which  the  overwhelming  power  of 
thesenate  could  be  restrained, it  being 
the  basis  and  irrevocable  principle 
of  the  law  that  the  Hebrews 
should  be  ruled  by  a  truly  and 
thoroughly  national  senate.  When 
the  Hebrews  had  taken  possession  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  every  tribe 
had  fixed  its  abode  within  the  dis- 
tricts allotted  to  its  name,  it  became 
a  matter  of  difficulty  for  every  in- 
habitant to  leave  the  occupation  of 
his  peaceful  industry,  and  to  repair 
to  the  capital  at  every  occasion  when 
the  voice  of  the  people  required  to 
be  heard  -}  hence  they  adopted  the 
representative  system ;  they  deputed 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  plead  or 
vote  in  behalf  of  the  whole  house. 
But  the  right  of  every  Hebrew  to  ap- 
pear and  opine  at  the  congress  of  the 
nation,  remained,  de  jure,  inviolate, 
and  was,  de  facto,  practised  in  every 
case  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  were  roused  from  their 
peaceful  indifference,  by  some  sub- 
ject of  great  national  weight.  For 
in  the  words  of  a  great  author, 
although  it  is  true,  that  a  na- 
tion may  authorize  " delegates  to 
administer  the  state  ;  still,  the  peo- 
ple, properly  so  called,  has  this  in 
common  with  the  Deity,  that  it  can 
only  be  fully  represented  by  itself." 
The  assemblies  of  the  Hebrews  un- 
der Moses,  says  Guenee,  resembled 
much  the  assemblies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Lacedemonians,  or  Romans 
.  .  .  but  in  after  days  they  were  re- 
presented by  delegates,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain. 

He  that  reads  Tacitus'  admirable 
work  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Germans,  exclaims  the  cele- 
brated Montesquieu,  will  easily 
perceive,  that  there  lay  the  source 
whence  the  English  nation  drew 


the  idea  of  their  political  govern- 
ment. That  beautiful  system  grew 
in  the  woods.  (Espr.  des  Lois,  liv. 
xi.,  ch.  vi.)  Our  great  author  is 
here  alluding,  as  his  reference  in- 
dicates, to  that  passage  of  Tacitus 
where  it  is  said  :  Their  chiefs  con- 
sult on  all  minor  cases;  all  de- 
liberate on  matters  of  weight  5  but 
so,  that  even  matters  which  can 
be  decided  only  by  the  people  at 
large,  are  nevertheless  discussed  by 
the  chiefs  also.  Now,  the  Hebrews 
were  governed  by  their  military 
chieftains  and  their  elders,  Zakenim, 
and  they  recognized,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  authority  of 
three  crowns  or  particular  powers 
in  the  state  :  The  sacerdotal  (con- 
servative) crown  j  the  crown  of  the 
law  (legislative)  and  the  regal 
crown  (the  executive.)  The  laws 
of  Moses,  therefore,  offered  a  much 
more  appropriate  prototype  to  the 
framers  of  the  English  constitution, 
than  the  works  of  Tacitus,  which 
probably  never  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  British  le- 
gislators, whereas  the  Bible  pre- 
sided at  the  glorious  revolution  of 
the  British  people,  and  led  to  more 
than  one  point  of  contact  between 
the  ancient  people  of  Israel,  and 
the  first  amongst  the  nations  of 
modern  days  that  comprehended 
the  full  force  of  the  term — "  law." 
If  the  national  council  had  dis- 
played the  necessary  talent  and 
energy  to  effect  the  sacred  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  perfect  unity  of 
the  tribes,  that  administrative  corps 
would  have  been  effectively  instru- 
mental in  consolidating  the  Re- 
public, external  circumstances  and 
the  march  of  times  permitting.  But 
almost  immediately  after  the  demise 
of  Joshua  and  his  colleagues, 
every  family  of  the  house  of  Jacob 
longed  for  repose  after  its  manifold 
fatigues,  and  each  directing  its 
forces  against  the  nation  of  which 
it  had  most  to  dread,  the  council 
of  the  congregation  was  lost  sight 
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of,  and  public  interest  merged  in  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  single  tribes. 
During  the  days  of  Hebrew  mon- 
archy the  Sanhedrin  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  but  the  body 
never  ceased  to  exist.  The  changes 
introduced  into  the  primitive  mode 
of  government  by  subserviency  to 
the  monarchical  principle,  greatly 
affected  the  purity  of  that  branch 
of  power  ;  the  intellectual  council, 
projected  and  instituted  by  Moses, 
was  supplanted  by  an  aristocratical 
divan,  who  did  not  blush  to  strike 
deep  blows  at  the  national  laws, 
and  who  frequently  lent  their  in- 
fluence— bestowed  on  them  for  the 
good  of  the  people — to  the  promul- 
gation of  iniquitous  ordinances ; 
then  they  aroused  the  unsparing  in- 
dignation of  the  prophets  who  ful- 
minated their  fiery  orations  against 
the  tyrannical  prince  and  the  pan- 
dering senate.  Jehoshaphat  re- or- 
ganized the  Sanhedrin  after  it  had 
fallen  into  decay  during  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  but  he  restrained 
the  power  of  the  senatorial  body, 
reducing  it  in  a  manner,  to  a  mete 
court  of  jurisdiction,  and  divesting 
it  almost  wholly  of  its  political 
character.  As  the  wickedness  of 
the  times  increased,  the  council  of 
the  elders  became  more  and  more 
corrupt  j  Ezekiel  in  one  of  his 
visions,  mentions  the  abominations 
committed  by  the  rulers  of  the  land 
with  all  the  force  of  his  inspired 
language  :  "  Go  in  and  behold  the 
wicked  abomination  that  they  do 
here.  So  I  went  in  and  saw.  .  .  . 
and  there  stood  seventy  men  of  the 
ancients  of  Israel,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  stood  Jaazaniah,  the  son  of 
Shaphan.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  hast  thou 
seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house 
of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man 
in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery  ? 
for  they  say,  the  Lord  seeth  us  not." 
. . . .  (Ezek.  viii.)  In  his  memora- 
ble letter  to  the  Jews  at  Babylon, 
Jeremiah  observes  the  strict  order 


of  precedency  according  to  the  poll- 
tical  ranks  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses :  to  the  residue  of  the  ciders 
which  were  carried  away  captives, 
and  to  the  priests,  and  to  the  pro- 
phets, and  to^  all  the  people,  &c. 
(Jeremiah  xix.) 

During  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
the  Jews  stood  equally  under  a 
council,  the  members  of  which  were 
styled  chiefs  of  the  captivity.  After 
the  return  to  the  holy  land,  the  se- 
nate was  formed  anew,  and  it  regu- 
lated theundertakings  entered  into  by 
the  princes.  According  to  the  Talmu- 
dic  accounts,  the  number  of  senators 
was,  at  that  epoch,  raised  to  1 20 
members,  although  the  state  had 
dwindled  into  the  two  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin  only.  Zorobabel, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  were  among 
those  who  ranked  as  presidents. 
Even  the  idolatrous  nations  whom 
Salmanassar,  of  Assyria,  had  colo- 
nized on  the  soil  of  Samaria,  after 
he  had  thence  expelled,  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had 
adopted  the  primary  principle  of 
Mosaic  legislation  to  which  they 
piqued  themselves  to  be  strict  ad- 
herents, by  electing  a  council,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of 
their  commonwealth.  When,  on 
the  return  "of  the  Hebrews  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  the  Samari- 
tans proposed  to  join  with  them  in 
the  re-building  of  the  Hierosolymite 
temple,  on  condition  of  having  a 
share  in  its  possession,  the  Jews 
refused  the  offer,  partly  from  mis- 
trust in  the  sincerity  of  the  prof- 
fered spontaneous  friendship,  and 
chiefly  because  the  Culhim  (Sama- 
ritans), although  they  had  nomi- 
nally adopted  the  law  of  Moses, 
still  virtually  clung  to  the  manifold 
idolatries  which  had  come  in  their 
company  from  the  distant  regions  of 
higher  Asia  ;  whereupon  the  Sama- 
ritans, to  be  revenged  upon  the 
Jews  for  this  supposed  insult,  sent 
a  missive  to  the  seat  of  government 
at  Babel,  conceived  in  the* following 
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terms  :  "  Rehum,  the  chancellor, 
and  Shimshai,  the  scribe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  council  of  the  nations 
which  the  great  and  noble  Asnappar 
(Salmanassar)  brought  over  and 
settled  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  to 
Artaxerxes,  the  king"  .  .  .  (Ezra 
iv). 

At  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  grand  council  of  the  Sanhedrin 
flourished  in  all  its  vigour.  Such  is, 
in  reality,  the  nature  of  Jewish  in- 
stitutions, that  they  were  insensibly 
led  back  to  republican  forms.  If 
the  authority  of  the  ancients  had 
not  rested  on  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
on  precedents  of  greatest  value, 
surely  the  brave  Maccabees,  and 
their  zealous  companions,  those  va- 
lorous champions  for  their  an- 
cestral laws,  would  not  have  cre- 
ated a  new  corps,  would  not  have 
endowed  it  with  such  extensive 
prerogatives,  and  could  not  have 
adopted  in  their  manifestos  that 
formula  which  describes  at  once 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was 
distributed  through  the  ruling  bran- 
ches of  the  Jewish  state  :  "  The 
prince  of  the  Hebrews,  the  national 
council,  the  priests,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  to  ...  peace!"  (1 
Mace.  xii.  6.) 

Dom  Calmet,  who  places  the 
epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  Sanhed- 
rin in  the  days  of  the  Asmonean 
heroes,  for  reasons  already  explain- 
ed, says,  that  under  the  auspices 
of  that  dynasty,  the  national  council 
of  Judea  prospered  highly,  and  at 
last  assumed  an  authoritative  tone 
and  demeanour,  which  bid  fair  to 
become  dangerous  even  to  high- 
seated  royalty.  It  was  this  ex- 
crescency  of  power  which  caused  its 
ruin  j  for  the  kings  henceforward 
let  no  opportunity  pass  to  humble 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  as 
much  as  their  princely  predecessors 
had  done  to  raise  them  to  honour 
and  esteem.  And  although  that 
institution  remained  in  existence, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the 


Romans  to  suppress  it,  it  was  de- 
prived of  its  most  valuable  attributes. 
The  first  Herod  was  foremost  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  council  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  But,  this  is  not 
the  only  act  in  which  Herod  evinced 
his  subserviency  to  Roman  politics, 
nor  is  it  the  sole  and  most  power- 
ful instance  in  which  that  tyrant 
trod  under  foot,  not  only  the  vener- 
able laws  of  the  land  over  which  he 
considered  himself  called  to  rule, 
but  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
Gabinius,  had  tried  all  his  influence 
to  annul  the  authority  of  the  San- 
hedrin, by  establishing  four  similar 
tribunals  of  equal  power  with  that 
in  the  Jewish  capital :  they  held 
their  seats  at  Gadara,  Hamath, 
Jericho,  and  Sephoris  (Sephorah  or 
Zipporah).  Only  when  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Romans  arrived 
at  its  climax,  the  functions  of  the 
senate  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 
The  right  of  directing  the  religious 
worship  of  the  nation,  which  essen- 
tially was  part  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  elders,  was  now  considered  the 
only  province  of  their  jurisdiction, 
especially  after  the  dreadful  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Then  it  was  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Rabbles,  whose  care  it  had 
first  been  to  prevent,  by  propping 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  long- 
predicted  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  who,  after  that  catas- 
trophe had  taken  place,  compiled, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  oral  law," 
all  the  interpretations  of  the  original 
Mosaic  statutes,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  all  possible  means  to  save 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  na- 
tion from  that  tempest  which  had 
overwhelmed  its  political  existence 
— absorbed  itself  on  objects  of  com- 
parative unimportance.  The  spirit 
of  casuistry,  the  bane  of  the  last 
ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  now  fully 
succeeded  the  ardour  which  had,  in 
better  days,  enlivened  the  worthy 
members  of  the  Jewish  senate,  had 
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made  them  sound  moralists,  apt 
legislators,  and  conscientious  jurists. 
That  sacred  book,  which  offers  the 
richest  harvest  for  the  researches  of 
the  right  minded,  became  an  arena 
for  the  terrific  combats  of  heated 
imaginations  j  and  as  if  it  were 
marked  down  in  the  destiny  of  the 
Israelite  people,  to  pass  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme,  that  nation,  after 
having  counted  among  its  children 
men,  whose  height  the  boldest  eye 
would  not  venture  to  mete,  saw  at 
times  its  cause  entrusted  to  the  most 
delirious  and  little  minded  beings 
that  perhaps  ever  trod  the  ground. 

This  sad  tilting  with  the  weapons 
of  subtlety  was  not,  however,  totally 
without  a  result;  it  kept  up  the 
wonted  activity  of  the  lively  Jewish 
race,  created  among  the  Jews  a 
steadfastness  of  opinion  which  was 
a  time-serving  substitute  for  the 
more  desirable  fortitude  under  the 
law ;  it  tended  to  keep  the  vital 
breath  in  an  existence  which  had 
not  yet  run  through  all  its  phases, 
and  which  would  inevitably  have 
beeu  choked  prematurely  in  the 
slime  of  abject  slavery  that  lay  on 
every  nation  of  those  days. 

As  Israel  was  governed  by  the 
grand  Sanhedrin  and  the  congrega- 


tion of  the  whole  people,  in  the 
same  manner  were  the  particular 
affairs  of  each  tribe  managed  by  the 
minor  councils,  and  its  general  votes 
taken  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribe  j 
in  short,  their  mode  of  government 
bears  in  every  position  the  features 
of  a  federal  union,  wherein  no  re- 
solution can  be  carried  save  on  the 
unanimous  assent  of  every  interested 
party,  or  of  a  delegate  from  the 
same,  and  where  each  subdivision 
of  the  commonwealth  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  same  model,  but  on  a 
minor  scale,  than  the  general  govern- 
ment. "  Each  tribe,"  says  Heeren, 
"  obeyed  its  princes  and  elders, 
thus  retaining  the  character  of  no- 
madic life  ;  but  all  the  tribes  con- 
centrated in  the  adoration  of  the 
Eternal,  which  gave  their  govern- 
ment the  character  of  a  fedral  union." 
The  council-men  of  each  town  were 
proposed  by  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
spective districts,  and  confirmed  in 
their  dignity  by  the  superior  senate. 
The  highest  judge  was,  by  nature 
of  his  office,  entitled  to  the  presi- 
dency at  the  civic  council  at  which 
he  assisted.  Thus  Samuel  visited 
and  presided  at  the  councils  of 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpah. 

T.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XLI.  continued. 
THE  proofs  which  we  have 
hitherto  adduced  from  the  Penta- 
teuch receive  the  fullest  confirma- 
tion by  the  last  dying-speech  and 
exhortation  which  Moses  addressed 
to  the  Israelites.  He  there  says, 
"  Set  your  hearts  unto  all  the  words 
which  I  testify  among  you  this 
day,  which  ye  shall  command  your 
children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  For  it  is  not  a 


vain  thing  for  you,  because  it  is 
your  life,  and  through  this  thing  ye 
shall  prolong  your  days  in  the  land 
whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  pos- 
sess it"(Deut.  xxxii.  46,  47).  Here, 
where  Moses  finally  closes  the  in- 
struction and  exhortation  which  he 
has  imparted  to  his  people,  he  points 
out  to  them  the  twofold  reward 
which  awaits  their  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God,  namely,  the  eternal  and 
the  temporal  recompense!'  Of  the 
3  A 
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first  he  says, "  it  is  your  life,"  and 
of  the  second  lie  says,  "  through 
this  thing  ye  shall  prolong  your 
days,"  &c, ;  and  in  order  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  wide  distinc- 
tion there  is  between  these  two 
kinds  of  reward  he  exclaims,  "  For 
it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  yon."  Do 
not  think  that  the  eternal  reward 
which  is  offered  to  you  is  a  some- 
thing which  you  can  dispense  with 
provided  your  earthly  career  be  pros- 
perous, for  it  is  your  life ;  it  con- 
cerns }  our  immortal  soul,  which,  as 
it  is  the  cause  of  life  within  you, 
the  vivifying  principle  which  ani- 
mates your  mortal  frame,  survives 
the  dissolution  of  that  frame  of 
which  its  being  is  independent ; 
therefore  as  the  existence  of  the 
soul  is  everlasting,  it  is  your  true 
life,  and  whatsoever  promotes  its 
everlasting  felicity  is  not  a  vain 
thing,  but  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  you. 

The  proofs  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  is  rewarded  and  punished 
in  a  future  state,  are  not  confined 
to  the  Pentateuch,  but  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Thus  David  exclaims, 
in  his  inspired  song,  "  Who  is  the 
man  that  feareth  the  Lord  ?  him 
shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he 
shall  choose.  His  soul  shall  dwell 
at  ease,  and  his  seed  shall  inherit 
the  earth"  (Ps.  xxv.  12,  13).  His 
meaning  is,  the  man  who  feareth 
the  Lord,  and  obeys  his  law,  will 
there  find  the  way  which  he  must 
choose  in  order  to  arrive  at  that 
perfection  of  purpose  for  which 
man  is  intended  j  namely,  "  that  his 
soul  shall  dwell  at  ease,"  and  that 
his  seed,  instructed  and  guided  by 
his  example,  "  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  or  prosper.  If  the  soul 
perished  with  the  body,  David 
could  not  have  spoken  of  its  dwell- 
ing at  ease,  nor  yet  drawn  that  dis- 
tinction between  eternal  and  tem- 
poral rewards  which  the  above  text 
incontestibly  holds  out  to  us.  It 


tells  us,  in  language  as  plain  as  can 
be  spoken,  the  existence  and  reward 
of  the  good  man  does  not  end  with 
his  earthly  career.  His  soul, 
which  survives  the  body,  dwells  at 
ease  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Creator,  and  his  seed  or  descendants 
prosper  because  they  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Solomon  contrasts  the  fate  of  the 
wicked  and  of  the  righteous  in  a 
future  state.  Of  the  former  he  says, 
"  When  a  wicked  man  dieth  his 
hopes  perish"  (Prov.  xi.  7)  j  thereby 
to  denote  the  punishment  which 
awaits  his  soul  in  the  life  to  come. 
But  of  the  good  man  he  says,  "The 
righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death" 
(Ib.  xiv.  32),  which  plainly  tells 
us,  that  even  though  the  body  be 
dissolved  into  dust,  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  man  enjoys  the  eternal 
bliss  of  a  future  state,  tnat  most 
glorious  hope  which  sooths  the 
hour  of  death.  The  prophets  af- 
ford numerous  proofs  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Thus  Isaiah, 
speaking  of  the  penitent,  saith,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  I  have  seen 
his  ways  and  will  heal  him.  I  will 
lead  him  also,  arid  restore  comforts 
unto  him,  and  to  his  mourners" 
(Isaiah  Ivii.  18).  The  expression, 

T/3i!$  /'  "  *°  h*s  niourners,"  plainly 
indicates  that  the  prophet  is  speak- 
ing of  a  man  who  died  in  penitence. 
Of  him  he  says,  that  as  the  Deity 
vouchsafed  to  "see  his  ways,"  to 
behold  his  penitence,  He  also  deigns 
to  "  heal  him,"  or  cleanse  him  of 
his  sins.  Further,  He  deigns  to 
lead  the  penitent  until  his  appointed 
time,  and  then  He  "restores  com- 
forts unto  him  and  to  his  mourners." 
If  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body, 
there  can  be  no  comfort  for  the  pe- 
nitent, nor  any  consolation  for  those 
who  mourn  for  him,  for  he  is  lost  to 
them  for  ever  But  the  comfort 
which  is  afforded  to  the  penitent  is 
the  certainty  that  his  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  his  sins  are  forgiven. 
And  those  who  mourn  for  him  are 
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consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he  is 
not  for  ever  lost  unto  them,  but  that 
their  undying  spirits  will  again  join 
his,  in  another  and  a  better  world. 
And  as  they  could,  and  did,  find 
consolation  in  that  knowledge,  it 
proves  that  the  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  state, 
was  entertained  by  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, in  conformity  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  promises  to  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Josedech  the  high -priest, 
his  duration  in  a  future  world  as  a 
consequence  of  his  performing  the 
divine  commandments.  The  words 
are  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and 
if  thou  wilt  keep  my  charge,  and 
thou  wilt  also  judge  my  house,  and 
guard  my  courts,  then  will  I  give 
to  thee  CD'O/nQ*  progressions 
amongst  these  that  stand  here" 
(Zech.  iii.  7).  The  concluding 
sentence,  the  Targum,  or  transla- 
tion of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  ren- 
ders, "among  these  Seraphim." 
Here  the  immortal  duration  of  the 
soul  is  plainly  promised,  and  that 
its  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is 
to  be  rewarded  by  a  progressive  ex- 
istence among  those  who  stand  be- 
fore the  Lord,  the  celestial  spirits 
who  minister  to  his  will. 

Many  other  similar  proofs  might 
be  adduced  from  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, but  the  passages  which  we 
have  quoted  are  fully  sufficient  to 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  rewards  and 
punishments  is  to  be  found  in  holy 
writ.  And  also  to  prove  that  we 
are  correct  when  we  say,  that  the 
temporal  revvards  promised  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  addressed  to  the 
whole  nation,  whereas  spiritual  re- 
wards are  promised  to  individuals 
only.  This  is  what  we  wished  to 
state  respecting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  promises  held  out  by  the 
law. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  belief  in  the  comingof  the  Mes- 
siah is  incumbent  on  every  professor 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
our  first  division.*  In  the  law  of 
Moses,  we  are  commanded  to  believe 
those  prophets  who  are  inspired  by 
the  Lord,  as  it  is  written,  "I  will  raise 
them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and 
will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  unto  my  words, 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 
will  require  it  of  him."  (Deut. 
xviii.  18,  19.)  And  as  the  pro- 
phets did  predict  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  it  is  evident  that  who- 
soever refuses  to  believe  in  their 
prediction,  rebels  against  the  divine 
law.  Nevertheless,  this  belief  is 
not  such  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith,  that  he  who  denies  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  renegade  who  re- 
jects the  law  of  God.  To  explain 
our  meaning,  we  say  :  the  belief  in 
rewards  and  punishments  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  divine 
laws ;  and  whosoever  denies  the 
principle,  rejects  the  law  of  God. 
But  he  who  believes  that  the  re- 
ward is  spiritual  only,  and  confined 
to  a  future  state,  or  that  it  is  be- 
stowed on  the  body  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  although  he 
denies  that  any  reward  is  granted  in 
this  life,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
renegade  rejecting  the  law  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  he  admits  the  prin- 
ciple of  revvards,  although  he  en- 
tertains peculiar  opinions  respecting 
the  application  of  that  principle. 
Thus  we  even  find  that  some  of 
our  Kabbies  of  blessed  memory 
said,  "  There  is  no  reward  granted 
in  this  life  ;  the  only  recompense  is 
bestowed  in  a  future  state."  (Tal- 
mud, tr.  Kedushin,fo.  39,  and  tr. 
Chulin,fo.  143).  But  though  these 
*  Heb.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 
3  A  2 
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Rabbles  departed  from  the  opinions 
usually  received  respecting  rewards, 
they  did  not  therefore  reject  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  divine 
law.  In  like  manner  he  who  de- 
parts from  the  opinions  generally 
received  respecting  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  cannot  be  considered 
as  rejecting  any  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law  of  God.  But 
as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  a 
belief  which  every  professor  of  the 
law  of  Moses  is  bound  to  entertain, 
and  which  is  founded  on  the  true 
predictions  of  the  prophets. 

The  prophecies  which  treat  of 
the  Messiah's  coming  are  very  nu- 
merous :  it  is,  however,  not  our 
purpose  to  quote  every  individual 
prophecy,  particularly  as  the  most 
approved  commentators  disagree  in 
their  opinions  on  this  subject,  for 
though  they  all  agree  as  to  his 
coming,  they  are  greatly  at  variance 
respecting  the  prophecies  which 
apply  to  that  event.  For  some  of 
the  Talmudic  doctors  are  of  opinion 
that  all  the  predictions  respecting 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  have 
already  been  fulfilled  ;  and  several 
of  them  (the  Talmudic  sages)  main- 
tain that  all  these  prophecies  were 
accomplished  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah  king  of  Judah.  Thus  R. 
Hillel  said,  "  the  Israelites  have 
no  Messiah  to  come,  for  they  have 
already  enjoyed  him  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah."  (Talmud 
tr.  Sanhedrinjo.  98.)  And  R.  Ashi, 
who  objects  to  this  opinion,  sup- 
ports the  refutation  by  quoting 
from  Zechariah  ix.  9,  "  Rejoice 
greatly  O  daughter  of  Zion,  shout 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  :  behold 
thy  king  cometh  unto  thee."  But 
as  he  does  not  quote  any  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  refutation 
of  the  opinion  advanced  by  R. 
Hillel,  it  appears  evident  that  even 
R.  Ashi  himself  did  not  think  that 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  offer  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  objections 
of  R.  Hillel ;  and  many  of  the 


rabbies  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  in- 
tended for  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 
but  that  they  were  not  fullfiled  in 
him.  (Talmud  tr.  Sanhedrin  fo. 
101.)  The  prophecy,  "  and  I  will 
make  them  one  nation  in  the  land 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and 
one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all : 
and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  na- 
tions, neither  shall  they  be  divided 
into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all." 
(Ezekiel  xxxvii.  22),  has  been  held 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
days  of  the  second  temple  :  accord- 
ingly it  is  said  in  perek  cheleck, 
"  the  ten  tribes  are  not  hereafter 
to  return."  (Talmud  ir.  Sanhedrin 
fo.  101.)  This  was  the  opinion  of 
R.  Akeebah  :  had  he  considered 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  as  bearing 
a  reference  to  after  times  it  is  not 
possible  that  he  should  have  ad- 
vanced an  assertion  contrary  to  the 
precise  words  of  the  prophet.  But 
R.  Akeebah  held  that  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  had  been  fulfilled  in  the 
time  of  the  second  temple,  and  that 
the  words  "  and  one  king  shall  be 
king  to  them  all,"  bear  reference 
either  to  Zerubbabel  or  to  Nehe- 
niiah,  or  to  some  one  of  the  Has- 
monean  kings. 

Several  commentators  are  of  opi- 
nion that  all  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  were  accomplished  in  the 
times  of  the  second  temple,  when 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  who  commanded  that,"  the 
expenses  should  be  given  out  of  the 
kings  house"  (Ezra  vi.  4),  and 
that  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "Kings 
shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,"  &c. 
bear  reference  to  Cyrus  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Persia, 
who  not  only  permitted  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  there  rebuild  their  temple  and 
city,  but  also  befriended  and  pro- 
tected them  on  every  occasion. 

It  is  also  held  by  many  commen- 
tators, that  the  prophecy,  "For  brass 
I  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  I  will 
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bring  silver'  (Is.  Ix.  17),  was  lite- 
rally accomplished  in  the  days  of 
the  second  temple.  For  when  the 
Jews  first  returned,  they  were  so 
poor  that  they  were  obliged  to 
make  the  holy  utensils  out  of  wood 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  :  but  in 
after  ages  they  became  so  wealthy 
that  every  utensil  used  for  the  sacred 
service  in  the  temple  was  made  of 
solid  gold  and  silver.  And  as  the 
edifice  which  Herod  erected,  on  the 
scite  of  the  second  temple,  was  said 
to  be  more  splendid  and  magnificent 
than  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  the 
fulness  of  its  glory,  the  prophecy, 
"  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles," 
&c.  (Is.  liv.  12),  is  by  some  held 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
Herodian  structure.  Others  main- 
tain that  the  prophecy,  "  And  they 
shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all 
nations,  &c."  (Is.  Ixvi.  20),  was 
fulfilled  in  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which 
commands,  "  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be 
with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and 
build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  (he  is  the  God)  which  is  in 
Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  re- 
maineth  in  any  place  where  he  so- 
journeth,  let  the  men  of  his  place 
help  him  with  silver,  and  with  gold, 
and  with  goods,  and  with  beasts," 
&c.  (Ezra  i.  3,  4.)  The  prophecies 
of  Daniel  have  in  like  manner  been 
expounded  to  bear  a  reference  to 
the  events  of  the  second  temple. 
Thus  R.  Hyam  Gallieppo  in  his 


epistle  called  nSlfcOH  JVOK.  "lhe 
Letter  of  Redemption,"  says,  that 
these  prophecies  extend  no  further 
than  the  second  temple.  The 
prediction,  "  And  he  shall  speak 
great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  and  think  to  change 
times  and  laws  :  and  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hands  until  a  time, 
and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time" 
(Dan.  vii.  25),  relates  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  while  the  prophecy, 
"  But  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess 
the  kingdom  for  ever"  (Ib.  versel?), 
applies  to  the  Hasmonean  kings. 
The  expression  there  used  of  fr$£}Sj7 
"  for  ever,"  means  the  period  of 
fifty  years,  called  ^^V  "  jubile,"  ac- 
cording to  the  institutions  of  the 
law  of  Moses  (Levit.  xxv.  8,  9). 
and  that  the  expression,  D^J/ 
Wfo/y  rendered  "for  ever  and  ever," 
means  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
longer  in  duration  than  the  jubile, 
but  by  no  means  designating  time 
without  end.  And  lastly,  that  the 
designation  "  ancient  of  days" 
(Dan.  vii.  9.),  applies  to  Matathias 
the  priest,  the  chief  of  the  Hasmo- 
neans,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  was 
the  first  to  withstand  the  cruel 
decrees  of  Antiochus,  and  became 
the  leader  of  Israel.  An  office  in 
which  he  was  succeed  by  three  of 
his  sons,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and 
Simeon,  who,  successively  governed 
their  country,  expelled  the  heathen, 
and  died  in  defence  of  their  religion. 


(7"o  be  continued) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.  "History,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  all  religious  Sects 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.  (Vol.  I.  p.  23,  et  seq.) 

AFTER  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As-  maria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
syria,  had  conquered  Hoshea,  the  by  storm,  he  carried  the  principal 
last  king  of  Israel,  and  taken  Sa-  inhabitants  of  the  land,'  to  Halah 
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and  Ilaber,  east  of  the  river  Tigris. 
He  then  transplanted  colonists  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  and  other 
Assyrian  cities,  whom  he  settled  in 
Samaria,  and  other  towns  of  Israel. 
These  foreigners  in  time,  inter- 
married with  the  few  Israelites  who 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
their  native  land  :  the  mixed  race 
produced  by  these  intermarriages, 
were  called  Samaritans  :  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonists  were 
from  Cuthah,  a  province  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  the  new  po- 
pulation of  Samaria,  were  also  call- 
ed Cuthim,  D^Jnb-  When  first 
they  settled  in  Samaria,  they  were 
idolators.  But  as  the  devastated, 
desolate,  and  thinly  inhabited  land 
of  Israel,  soon  became  infested  by 
wild  beasts,  and  the  colonists  suf- 
fered much  from  lions  and  other  fe- 
rocious animals,  they  represented  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  "  The  nations 
which  thou  hast  removed,  and 
placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  know 
not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the 
land :  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions 
among  them,  and  behold  they  slay 
them  because  they  know  not  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land" 
(2  Kings  xvii.  26).  According  to 
the  notions  of  polytheism  in  those 
days,  every  land  had  its  local  deity, 
who  was  to  be,  worshipped  and 
propitiated  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  rites.  As  these  notions 
were  entertained  by  the  Assyrian 
king  as  well  as  by  his  subjects,  he 
commanded,  "  Carry  thither  one 
of  the  priests  whom  ye  brought 
from  thence :  and  let  them  go  and 
dwell  there  and  let  him  teach  them 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land' ' 
(Ib.  verse  27).  An  Israelitish  priest 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  co- 
lonists, and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Beth-el,  which  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  calf- worship  introduced  by 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebath 
(I  Kings  xii.  28).  From  the  instruc- 
tions of  this  priest  arose  a  religious 
system,  which  combined  the  wor- 


ship of  the  one  true  God  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  with  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  golden  calves, 
which  had  been  in  vogue  among 
the  Israelites  previous  to  their  cap- 
tivity, arid  the  poly-theistical  rites 
which  the  colonists  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  various  coun- 
tries whence  they  had  been  trans- 
planted. 

When  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
permitted  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  been  carried  into  Babylonish 
captivity,  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  rebuild  their  temple,  the  Samari- 
tans or  Cuthim  considered  themelves 
entitled  to  be  joint  possessors  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  and  offered  to  con- 
tribute to,  and  take  part  in,  the  re- 
building thereof.  But  the  Jews, 
who  during  their  seventy  years 
exile  and  captivity  had  entirely  re- 
nounced idolatry,  feared  lest  the 
Samaritans,  who  still  adhered  to 
many  idolatrous  observances,  might 
seduce  them,  and  cause  them  to 
relapse  into  heathenish  rites.  They 
therefore  declined  allowing  the  Sa- 
maritans to  join  them.  These  last, 
irritated  by  the  refusal,  employed 
every  means  to  frustrate  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
They  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  end,  but  still  threw  consider- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Jews,  whose  undertaking  they  im- 
peded partly  by  denouncing  them 
as  traitors  and  rebels  to  the  Persian 
government,  partly  by  cunning,  and 
even  by  force.  These  bickerings 
caused  an  antipathy  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  which,  kept 
alive  and  nourished  by  repeated 
contentions  and  offences,  at  last 
settled  into  irreconcilable  enmity 
arid  hatred,  which  interrupted  all 
friendly  communication  and  inter- 
course between  them. 

When,  at  the  commands  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  the  Jews  separated  from 
their  pagan  wives,  he  also  declared 
the  Samaritans  to  be  pagans,  and 
not  only  suspended  a  certain  priest, 
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named  Manasseh,  a  grandson  of 
Eliashib  the  high-priest,  from  his 
office,  but  even  expelled  him  from  the 
temple,  because  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Samaritan  chieftain 
Sanballat,  and  would  not  separate 
from  his  wife. 

Resentment  for  the  insult  thus 
offered  to  his  family  and  people, 
and  the  wish  that  his  son-in-law 
should  not  be  the  victim  of  his  con- 
nubial attachment,  induced  San- 
ballat  to  petition  Darius  Nothus, 
king  of  Persia,  for  leave  to  build  a 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  near 
Shechem.  Permission  was  granted 
by  the  Persian  monarch,  the  temple 
was  built,  and  Manasseh  the  priest, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem, was,  by  his  father-in-law 
Sanballat,  installed  as  high- priest. 
Criminals  and  malcontents  from 
Judea  sought  and  found  a  ready 
asylum  among  the  Samaritans. 
Their  religious  system  was  gra- 
dually purified  by  these  refugees, 
who  carried  their  abhorrence  of 
idolatry  along  with  them  j  so  that 
by  degrees  the  worship  and  ritual 
of  the  Samaritans  became  nearly 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  notwithstanding  this  internal 
approximation,  the  enmity  between 
the  two  nations  continued  unabated, 
as  the  erection  of  the  rival  temple  at 
Gerizim,  and  the  protection  afforded 
to  Jewish  malcontents  were  con- 
tinued sources  of  irritation  and 
hatred.  Indications  of  this  feeling 
of  enmity  we  find  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Sirach,  who  says,  "  Two 
nations  I  hate,  and  the  third  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  nation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  the 
Philistines,  and  the  foolish  mob  at 
Shechem"  (1.  27,  28.) 

When  Alexander  the  great,  of 
Macedonia,  besieged  Tyre,  he  sum- 
moned Jaddua,  high-priest  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  ruler  of  the  Jews  un- 
der Persian  supremacy,  to  furnish 
him  with  provisions  for  his  army  ; 
and  also  required  that  all  taxes  and 


tribute- money,  which  the  Jews  paid 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  with  whom 
he  was  at  war,  should  be  paid  to 
him  (Alexander)  without  delay. 
Jaddua  refused  to  comply  with  those 
requisitions,  because  having  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  his  conscience  did 
not  permit  him  to  violate  his  oath, 
which  he  considered  binding  upon 
him  as  long  as  Darius  should  re- 
main alive.  This  refusal  greatly  in- 
censed Alexander,  and  his  anger 
was  still  more  excited  by  the  time- 
serving Sanballat,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  Alexander's  summons 
to  Jaddua,  did  not  wait  until  a  si- 
milar requisition  should  be  address- 
ed to  himself,  but  voluntarily  joined 
the  victor  with  8000  men,  and 
great  quantities  of  provision  j  by 
which  means  he  gained  the  favour 
of  Alexander. 

After  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  Alex- 
ander marched  his  army  to  Jerusalem, 
fully  determined  to  punish  Jaddua 
and  the  Jewish  people  for  their  diso- 
bedience. No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander 
was  marching  against  Jerusalem, 
than  numerous  reinforcements  of 
Samaritans  and  Syrians,  Phoenicians 
arid  Chaldeans,  swelled  his  ranks. 
Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  and  the  Jews 
were  in  the  utmost  consternation 
and  dismay.  Public  sacrifices  were 
offered  for  the  national  welfare  : 
public  prayers  arose  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  deity.  The 
Talmud  (tr.  Jomah,  fo.  7,  and 
Megillath  Taanith,  fo.  9)  relates 
that  a  nocturnal  vision  revealed  to 
Jaddua  how  to  appease  the  incensed 
Macedonian.  Accordingly  he  caused 
the  city  to  be  ornamented  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers,  whilst  himself 
and  the  other  priests,  dressed  in 
their  sacred  vestments,  and  the 
people  clothed  in  robes  of  white, 
prepared  to  meet  the  dreaded  con- 
queror. The  solemn  procession 
marched  forth  to  Sapha,  an  eminence 
from  whence  the  whole  city  and 
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temple  could  be  seen.  No  sooner 
had  Alexander  beheld  the  high  priest 
in  his  hyacinthine  robes,  wearing 
his  mitre,  with  the  golden  frontal, 
than  he  fell  prostrate  and  adored 
the  holy  name  (of  four  letters) 
which  was  inscribed  thereon.  His 
attendants  were  astonished :  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews,  who  impatiently 
expected  the  signal  of  slaughter 
and  pillage  were  struck  with  amaze- 
ment. At  length  Parmenio,  one  of 
Alexanders  principal  leaders,  ad- 
dressedhim  and  said  :  "  How  comes 
it  that  thou,  before  whom  every 
one  prostrates  himself  shouldst 
kneel  unto  this  Jewish  priest? 
Alexander  replied,  "  I  worship  not 
this  man  but  his  God."  He  fur- 
ther related  how,  previous  to  his 
entering  on  his  expedition  to  Per- 
sia, he  had,  in  a  nocturnal  vision, 
at  Dion  in  Macedonia  seen  the 
Jewish  high-priest  dressed  as  he 
was  then  before  him  j  that  the  man 
who  appeared  to  him  in  that  vision 
had  encouraged  him  and  promised 
him  the  conquest  of  all  Asia  :  and 
he  concluded  by  saying,  "now  that  I 
see  him  before  me,  my  vision  re- 
curs to  my  mind,  and,  as  I  am  thus 
convinced  of  the  divine  protection, 
I  no  longer  doubt  but  I  shall  fully 
succeed  in  my  undertakings."  He 
then  entered  the  city  as  a  friend, 
and  visited  the  temple  where  he  of- 
fered sacrifices  and  rich  oblations. 
He  also  granted  the  Jews  several  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  particularly 
freedom  from  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions during  every  seventh  or  sab- 


batical year  when  the  Jews,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  did 
not  till  their  ground. 

The  Samaritans,  disappointed  in 
the  expectation  of  destroying  their 
Jewish  rivals,  sought  at  least  to  be- 
come partakers  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  by  Alexan- 
der. They  therefore  dispatched  a 
solemn  embassy  to  him,  inviting 
him  to  visit  their  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizirn,  which  he  promised  to  do 
on  his  return  from  Egypt.  They 
then  petitioned  to  be  exempted  from 
paying  any  taxes  and  tribute  on 
the  seventh  or  sabbatical  year.  But 
as  their  deputies  returned  an  equi- 
vocal answer  to  his  question,  whe- 
ther they  also  were  Jews,  he  ad- 
journed his  decision  until  his  return 
from  Egypt,  when  he  promised  to 
pay  every  attention  to  their  request. 
During  his  stay  in  Egypt,  however, 
some  Samaritans,  enraged  at  not 
having  obtained  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  the  Jews,  set  fire 
to  the  residence  of  Andromachus — 
the  Macedonian  governor,  appoint- 
ed by  Alexander — who  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  guilty  parties  were 
surrendered  to  Alexander  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and 
by  him  punished  with  great  rigour. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
him,  for  he  expelled  the  Samaritans 
from  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he 
established  a  Greek  colony  ;  while 
the  Samaritans  were  forced  to  re- 
tire to  Shechem,  in  the  environs  of 
which  city  they  had  erected  their 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WHEN,  says  the  tradition,  our 
fathers  raised  a  murmuring  voice 
in  the  days  of  the  first  captivity, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the 
saving  power  of  God,  where  his 
miraculous  help  >"  the  sages  an- 
swered them  and  said,  "This,O  peo- 
ple, is  the  great  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  might  amongst  us,  that  we 
cling  fast  to  our  law  ;  this  is  the  most 
astounding  miracle  ever  wrought  in 
any  nation,  that  we  resist  the  tide 
of  afflictions  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  weak  remains  of  our 
nationality;  that  the  attacks  directed 
against  our  faith  are  repelled  and 
broken,  even  as  the  fury  of  the 
surf  is  vain  against  one  steadfast 
rock,  and  therefore  our  fathers  in- 
serted in  our  prayers  the  words 
'  one  great,  mighty,  and  formidable 
God.'  "  Who  that  ever  unfolded 
the  page  of  Jewish  history  with  the 
serious  wish  to  search  and  to  know, 
has  not  been  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  this  sentence?  The  his- 
tory of  Judaism  is  a  tale  of  woe  : 
in  pain  it  was  conceived,  brought 
forth  amidst  sufferings,  it  was  com- 
bated in  its  growth,  and  struck  while 
yet  it  flourished  in  vigour  j  it  never- 
theless preserved  its  decrepid  ex- 
istence :  despite  its  weakness  it  has 
stood  many  a  powerful  contest,  and 
its  trials  run  on ; — no  seer  can 
descry  their  last  stage,  no  prophet 


tells  us  of  their  end.  Yet  this  con- 
stitutes its  distinguishing  strength. 
The  glories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
vanished  when  the  political  exist- 
ence of  Rome  and  Greece  were 
overthrown  :  the  sinews  of  the  Jew- 
ish state  were  hewn  asunder,  and 
Judaism  still  exists,  still  lives. 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism 
waxed  strong  in  the  sunshine  of 
favourable  political  events ;  Judaism 
stands  bereft  of  every  external  sup- 
port, nay,  is  assailed  on  many  a 
point,  and  seconded  on  none  :  Ju- 
daism has  lived  in  a  state  of  feud 
against  superior  might  from  the 
day  of  its  entering  into  being  unto 
yesterday,  and  it  has  remained  firm, 
and  is  still  unshaken  :  it  has  spread 
its  roots  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  profess  it,  and  faith  and 
heart  have  become  one  and  inse- 
perable.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  are  enigma- 
tical in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  the  questions  mooted  by  their 
adventurous  existence  cannot  be 
met  by  analogy  with  other  creeds 
and  other  people.  Never  enjoying 
the  glittering  fame  which  renders 
the  names  of  other  nations  illus- 
trious, the  Jews  nevertheless  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  moral 
state  of  the  world,  which  all  civilized 
nations  are  bound  to  recognise. 
They  point  back  to  the  dai*  of  old, 
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when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  lay 
hidden  in  mythical  darkness,  and 
they  alone  walk  with  a  firm  step 
on  the  field  of  their  patriarchal 
history.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
reduce  the  clear  data  of  their  pris- 
tine records  to  a  level  with  the  sym- 
bolical fables  of  the  pagan  world, 
but  the  ray  of  truth  which  illumines 
them  will  not  mingle  with  the  thick 
darkness  in  which  the  first  ages  of 
profane  history  are  shrouded.  The 
simple  recitals  of  patriarchal  life, 
representing  a  true  picture  of  the 
world's  youngest  days,  as  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrews, 
are  too  detailed,  too  bare  of  poetical 
ornaments,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
circle  of  mythical  allegories ;  they 
claim  the  dignified  character  of  his. 
torical  facts,  and  protest  against 
every  symbolical  assimilation.  Their 
prophets  and  poets,  in  whom  breathes 
the  purest  love  of  God,  by  whom 
are  pronounced  the  ennobling  dicta 
of  divine  wisdom,  have  been  brought 
to  a  parallel  with  the  augurs  and 
diviners  of  the  profane  world,  but 
the  comparison  is  exceedingly  un- 
happy. The  character  of  the  He- 
brew prophet  stands  unequalled 
among  the  men,  who  by  their  pre- 
cepts have  ever  attempted  to  in- 
struct and  improve  their  brethren  ; 
the  high  religious  afflatus  which 
carries  them  heavenwards,  the  pu- 
rity and  dignity  of  their  personal 
worth  are  a  feature  peculiar  to  them, 
and  to  them  only,  which  renders  an 
equalization  with  the  pagan  seer 
impossible.  Then  the  descendauts 
of  those  primitive  Hebrews,  not- 
withstanding their  headlong  fall 
from  the  moral  height  occupied  by 
their  ancestors,  although  often  de- 
graded and  often  degrading  them- 
selves, are  not  without  their  just 
claim  on  admiration.  The  unyield- 
ing perseverance  in  the  path  of  their 
paternal  religion,  a  religion  inter- 
nally so  encumbered  in  the  process 
of  time,  externally  so  embittered  by 
persecutions  of  old  or  recent  stand- 


ing ;  the  high  piety  and  unexcep- 
tionable disinterestedness  of  the 
teachers,  whose  authority  the  ex- 
patriated revered,  force  upon  the 
inquirer  the  conviction  that  the 
Jews  ever  maintained  an  interest- 
ing position  in  the  great  family 
circle  of  mankind.  Their  history 
offers  a  tableau  to  which  no  com- 
parison can  be  'found  in  the  gallery 
nations,  and  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  itself;  and  the  very  diffi- 
culty that  attends  its  being  perfectly 
understood  adds  a  stimulus  to  the 
unprejudiced  mind,  whose  wish  it 
is  to  explore  the  mazes  of  the  his- 
tory of  so  peculiar  a  people. 

The  interest  which  has  been  ex- 
cited among  the  learned  of  late,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  events  that  have  made 
the  Hebrews  what  they  now  are, 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
useful  results  anticipated  from  such 
a  research,  and  is  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  progressive  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  characterizes  our  age.  The 
most  illustrious  names  among  mo- 
dern literati  have  acquired  undying 
fame  by  the  diligence  and  profun- 
dity with  which  they  have  treated 
the  rise,  progress,  downfall  and 
continued  existence,  we  may  say 
survival,  of  the  people  of  Jacob;  and 
still  the  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted,  and  still  there  is  more 
than  one  vein  in  the  rich  mine  of 
Israelite  story  which  yet  lies  covered, 
and  requires  the  skilful  and  enter- 
prizing  hand  of  the  historian  ere 
its  treasures  can  be  brought  to  light. 
Two  epochs  divide  the  history  of 
the  Jews ;  and  although  strongly 
connected  in  their  essential  points 
they  admit  of  separate  modes  of 
treatment,  and  even  require  the  as- 
sumption of  different  points  of  view 
whence  the  investigation  ought  to 
be  directed. 

The  first  period  is  the  biblical 
and  apocryphal,  down  to  the  vic- 
torious struggle  of  the  Maccabee 
dynasty.  This  part  of  history  is 
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strictly  linked  with  the  law  and  the 
religious  creed  of  the  people  whose 
life  it  embodies,  and  its  interest  is 
greatly  heightened  by  its  offering  the 
spectacle  of  a  people,  which,  during 
a  millenium  and  more,  was  not  only 
the  organ,  but  the  visible  instrument, 
of  the  Divine  will,  standing,  as  its 
history   records,    under    the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
of  a  people  whose   welfare  or  woe 
was  entirely  dependant  on  its  being 
obedient  or  rebellious  to  the  law  of 
God.     Another  feature  which  per. 
vades   the  whole    of   that  division 
of  Jewish  history,  is,  the  remarkable 
contrast   between    the    purely    his- 
torical documents  and  the  didactic 
writings     we     possess     of     those 
times.     While  the  former  show  us 
the  nation  incessantly  swerving  from 
the  road  of  true  religion,  and  em- 
bracing the  manifold  errors  of  sense- 
less idolatry,  the  latter  contain   the 
purest   notions   of  spiritual  mono- 
theism and  the  utmost  sublimity  of 
virtuous  sentiment.     If  it   be  only 
granted  that  the  prophets  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  totally  passive 
instruments  of  inspiration,  but  that 
a   certain    capacity    must,    on    the 
strictest  principle  of  orthodoxy,  be 
presupposed    in    the   mind    of   the 
prophet  whom  Providence  chose  to 
declare  the  ways   of  virtue  to  the 
people,  then  it  is  manifest  that  even 
in  those  days  of  fatal  estrangement 
from  the  Lord,  there  must  have  been 
a  fund  of  true  piety  and  high  en- 
thusiasm for  the  good  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  was 
beneficially   furthered  by   the    vast 
and  patriotic  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.      This    apparent    chasm 
between   the    history    of    Hebrew 
polity  and  Hebrew  literature  sug- 
gests many  a  question  which  offers 
matter   of  deep  cogitation    to    the 
historian.     The  importance  of  that 
subject  of  inquiry  is  augmented  by 
the  consideration  that  scarcely  had 
the  Hebrews  wept  over  their  mani- 
fold transgressions  during  seventy 
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years  on  the  Euphrates,  when,  on 
returning  from  the  Babylonian  focus 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  they  buckled  on  the 
adamantine  armour  of  faith,  and 
plunged  into  unequal  combat  with 
enemies  accustomed  to  conquer, 
whom  they  humbled  by  unexampled 
hardihood  in  war,  and  unbending 
perseverance  in  the  hour  of  afflic- 
tion. The  small  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
the  still  less  tribe  of  Benjamin,  now 
asserted  their  independence  on  the 
b-utle  field  against  combined  pha- 
lanxes, whereas  in  remoter  days  the 
more  numerous  Hebrew  nation  had 
frequently  become  the  easy  prey 
of  much  less  considerable  and  in- 
finitely less  warlike  enemies;  for 
now  they  unfurled  their  banners 
with  the  irresistible  enthusiasm  of 
religious  zeal,  they  felt  in  their 
bosoms  the  unconquerable  love  for 
altar  and  home. 

How  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
such  was  the  effect  of  a  religion  to 
which  they  had  sworn  fealty  but 
yesterday  ?  Is  not  this  rather  the 
deep-rooted  affection  for  a  faith 
endeared  to  them  by  the  sacrifices 
brought  to  the  same  by  their  fore- 
fathers, a  faith  in  which  their  an- 
cestors had  steadily  walked,  and 
which  they  would  not  relinquish 
but  with  their  blood?  And  still 
this  is  not  attested  by  the  history  of 
the  times  preceding  their  expatria- 
tion to  Babylon.  This  peculiar 
consideration  requires  a  proper  elu- 
cidation of  the  facts  which  have 
produced  such  astounding  conse- 
quences j  here  the  historian  and 
critic  find  a  wide  field  for  interest- 
ing speculation  j  here  are  the  mists 
which  can  be  dispelled  only  by  the 
genial  ray  of  well  directed  discern- 
ment and  the  investigation  of  pro- 
found research.  And  this  is  the 
point  whence  the  renowned  histo- 
rians of  modern  date, — to  whom  the 
dry  list  of  royal  names,  and  the 
insignificant  lives  of  rulers  are  but 
unsatisfactory  subjects  of* historic 
3  s2 
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lore,  for  whom,  not  the  combats  and 
victories  by  which  a  people  either 
played  the  part  of  the  oppressor  or 
the  oppressed,  but  the  internal, 
religious,  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  national  character 
constitute  the  aim  worthy  of  the 
conqueror's  task, — have  started  in 
their  peregrinations  through  the  re- 
gions of  Hebrew  history. 

The  second  period  opens  a  view 
widely  different   from    the  former. 
Hitherto  the  Jewish  state  was  in- 
corporated with  the  creed,  and  even 
the  short  interval  of  the  captivity 
was  but  a  time  of  patient  expecta- 
tion, during  which  political  and  re- 
ligious existence  turned  a  longing 
look    towards    Jerusalem    and    the 
temple,    on   which   their  combined 
fate  depended.     But  henceforward 
a  violent  separation  was  effected  by 
the  mighty  intervention  of  powerful 
circumstances  :  the  political  life  of 
the   nation    and    the    synagogue* 
walked  an  unequal  pace  relatively  to 
one  another,  as  far  back  as  during 
the  existence  of  the  second  temple  ; 
the  former  gained  in  vigour,  or  de- 
cayed,  according  to  the  worth   or 
demerit   of    the   individual   at   the 
helm  of  state,  while  the  latter  in- 
creased in  consistency,  and,  in   the 
course  of  time,  became  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  political  position 
of  the  nation.     Different  and  mu- 
tually hostile  religious  sects   arose, 
and  acquired   ascendency  in  fluctu- 
ating proportion,  while  the  political 
interest  always  remained  the  same  ; 
political  and  religious  life  received 
two  distinct  tendencies  in  the  body 
of  the   Jewish    people ;     and    this 
state  of  things  lasted  till  the  de- 
struction   of    the    second     temple, 
nay,  grta'ly  contributed  to  prepare 
the  people  for  its  subsequent  fate. 
From   that  period  to  our  days,  the 
independance    of  the  Jewish  faith 
from  all  external  and  political  events 
became  a  fundamental  condition  to 

*  In  the  same  sense   a?  church  amongst 
christians. 


which  the  religious  system  of  the 
Hebrews  owes  its  actual  existence, 
while  the  nationality   of  the  Jews 
has  long  been  extinct.     With  per- 
fect right,  the  Talmud,  in  one  of  its 
treatises,    answers    the    question : 
Why,  if  the  first  temple   was  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  the  irreligi- 
ous conduct  of  the  Jews,  the  se- 
cond temple,  in  defence  of  which 
they    evinced    such    strong  attach- 
ment to  the  law  of  God,  met  with 
a  similar  fate  ?  by  replying,  that  it 
was  riot  indifferentism  which  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  second  temple, 
nor  idolatry,  nor  any  other  treason 
against    the   religion  of   God,   but 
deadly   political  discord.     And,  in- 
deed, the  want  of  religious  zeal  is 
not    the    sin    which  can   be   urged 
against  the  Jews  of  the  second  tem- 
ple j  but  political  faults   of  fearful 
magnitude,  which  are  not  less  sinful 
in  the   spirit  of  the  Mosiac   law, 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state — and  thus  it  was  that 
long  ere  the  inhabitants  could  be- 
lieve that  the  magnificence  of  their 
temple  should   be  obliterated  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  religious  com- 
munity  and    Jewish    people    were 
two  distinct  ideas,  although  desig- 
nating the  same   individuals:    and 
while   the  latter  was  dispersed   to 
the  four  winds,  and  at  most  remain- 
ed but  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  been, 
and,  we  hope,  the  material  for  what 
it  again  will  be,  when  the  purposes 
of  Providence  shall  be  worked  out, 
the  former — the  religious  commu- 
nity— continued  strong  and  unim- 
paired,   and  has  since   braved    the 
combined  efforts  of  time  and  man. 

If  it  still  remains  a  task  for  the 
historian  to  shew  the  spreading  and 
generalizing  of  religious  principles 
through  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew 
people  during  the  period  anterior  to 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple, 
the  second  division  of  Jewish  his- 
tory appears  with  a  complete  and 
generally  followed  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  soon  became  the  palla- 
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dium  of  the  strongly  persecuted 
people,  forming  an  invisible  tie  to 
connect  all  its  widely  dispersed 
members  j  a  religion,  the  pliant 
forms  of  which  could  no  longer  be 
shaped  at  will,  or  which  was  known, 
in  its  purity,  only  to  the  privileged 
minds  of  a  few  elect  members,  but 
one  of  a  strong  and  peculiar  forma- 
tion, which  scorned  every  attempt 
at  coalition  with  heterogeneous  doc- 
trines. If  the  former  period  was 
blessed  with  prophetic  writings,  in 
which  religion  \vas  taught  not  as  a 
speculative  science,  but  in  which 
its  dictates  were  uttered  in  the  glow 
of  high  poetic  inspiration,  the  se- 
cond period  knows  of  speculative 
dissection  of  religious  doctrines,  by 
which,  with  systematic  care,  every 
proposition  was  based  on  an  axiom, 
and  every  law  inferred,  from  a  fun- 
damental principle.  To  explain 
the  remarkable  phases  of  Judaism, 
therefore,  renders  necessary  a  close 
examination  of  this  second  period  j 
for  as  far  back  as  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  temple,  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem were  formed,  and  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  can  be  obtained  to  the 
numerous  questions  naturally  ads- 
ing  from  the  complicated  shape  of 
Judaism  at  the  present  date,  but  by 
an  historical  illustration  of  the 
events  and  changes  the  Israelite  na- 
tion has  undergone. 

The  compilation  of  the  Talmud, 
the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  im- 
penetrable darkness  ;  the  relation 
between  the  common  people  and 
the  learned  Pharisees  of  that  epoch ; 
the  gradual  development  of  so  many 
and  so  manifold  religious  views, 
which,  indeed  were  never  meant  for 
essentially  fundamental  principles  of 
religion,  but  nevertheless  were  re- 
cognised as  being  a  necessary  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law — these  are 
the  subjects  which  loudly  claim  the 
attention  of  the  inquirer  into  the 
labyrinthic  history  of  the  moral 
march  of  Judaism.  This  division 


of  history  is  moreover  rendered  im- 
portant by  the  vast  influence  exer- 
cised on  mankind  in  general,  and  on 
the  Jews  in  particular,  by  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  which,  if  on  the  one 
hand,  it  did  strive  to  purge  Judaism 
from  some  abuses  introduced  into  it 
by  the  corrupting  power  of  trou- 
blous times,  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tendency  of  reducing  the  purely 
practical  system  of  Judaism  to  a 
speculative  theorem  ;  and  by  the 
evident  attention  the  author  of  Ma- 
hometanism  had  to  Jewish  tenets  in 
the  formation  of  his  doctrines.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  fury  with  which 
the  Jews  began  to  be  assailed  by 
the  barbarous  zealots  of  those  be- 
wildered ages,  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  enlist  in  their  favour  the 
sympathies  of  every  noble  mind  j 
the  vast  and  highly  useful  literary 
works  produced  by  Jews  in  spite  of 
the  storm  which  howled  around 
them;  a  never-quenched  desire  of 
erudition  which  no  persecution  was 
able  to  suppress  j  it  certianly  must  be 
owned,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding which  of  the  two  divisions 
of  Jewish  history,  the  biblical,  or 
post-biblical,  be  the  most  interest- 
ing. 

Having  thus  cast  a  cursory  glance 
on  the  vast  space  of  time,  in  which 
the  Jews  and  their  religion  appear 
in  well-defined  shapes  in  the  world, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  periods  into 
which  it  naturally  splits,  requires 
distinct  modes  of  treatment,  with  a 
view  to  the  politically  national  im- 
portance of  people  and  religion  dur- 
ing the  first,  and  the  solely  religious 
life  of  the  synagogue  during  the 
second  period.  The  political  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  the  times  which 
followed  the  closing  of  the  canon, 
while  they  still  lived  as  a  people, 
offers  only  the  saddening  picture 
of  a  weak  dynasty,  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  personal  worth  of 
some  of  its  members— the  Macca- 
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bees — on  whose  decayed  line  was 
grafted  an  anti-national  race,  the 
Herods,  quite  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people  j  on  which  follow  the 
impotent  struggles  of  the  few 
against  the  all  powerful  Roman 
empire,  a  struggle  which,  indeed, 
bears  witness  of  more  energetic 
force  than  the  weaker  part  was  ex- 
pected to  possess  ;  and  which  might 
have  led  to  widely  different  results, 
had  not  all  its  achievements  been 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  fatal  dis- 
sensions preying  on  the  core  of  the 
nation's  heart,  and  rather  fostered 
than  checked  by  the  despicable 
princes  who  ruled  the  land.  From 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  down- 
wards, the  whole  of  the  events 
which  influenced  Judaism  are  a 
string  of  miseries,  loathsome  to 
every  human  feeling,  but  rarely  in- 
terrupted by  some  moments  of  re- 
pose, and  the  total  termination  of 
which  is  even  at  this  moment  the 
subject  of  little  more  than  fond 
hope,  the  perfect  realization  of  which 
belongs  to  some  period  we  may  not 
be  destined  to  see.  Such  scenes 
are  not  the  field  of  history,  which 
the  mind  is  pleased  to  haunt,  it  is 
the  nauseous  arena  of  a  deadly  bat- 
tle, still  covered  with  reeking  vic- 
tims :  here  the  scorching  sirocco  of 
fanatism  breathes  death,  and  none 
but  jackalls  below,  and  ravens  on 
high,  feel  unenviable  pleasure  at  the 


sight.  In  the  relation  of  the  facts 
composing  that  part  of  history,  mo- 
ral development  has  no  part :  it  is 
a  theory  of  blood,  awfully  embodied 
by  a  morose  artist's  hand  in  im- 
movable figures,  expressing  life,  but 
imparting  the  feeling  of  death.  The 
historian  who  has  at  heart  the  mo- 
ral perfectibility  of  his  age,  will, 
while  he  points  at  the  facts  claim- 
ing a  rank  among  the  events  of  the 
time,  turn  his  face,  and  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  from  the  uncheering 
details  of  cruel  slaughter-scenes. 
What  the  past  times  have  seen 
ought  certainly  to  be  known,  par- 
ticularly if  it  can  afford  us  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  ques- 
tion }  more  particularly  if  that  spi- 
rit, as  we  fully  know  to  be  the  case, 
by  being  made  accessible  to  the  ex- 
isting generation  through  the  study 
of  history,  exercises  a  purifying  in- 
fluence on  the  living,  by  the  awful 
and  warning  example  of  the  errors 
which  heap  execrations  on  the  dead. 
Exposing  the  horrors  practised 
against  our  Jewish  ancestors  by 
the  Christians  of  the  barbarous  ages 
may  have  the  advantage  of  carry- 
ing shame  and  a  better  feeling  into 
the  heart  of  the  living  persecutor 
and  fanatic,  who  would,  perhaps, 
not  shrink  from  perpetrating  the 
deeds  of  barbarity,  but  dreads  un- 
pleasant comparisons. 

T.T. 


(To  be  continued.) 


II.  THE  SANHEDRIN. 

A    TRANSLATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  361.) 


THE  number  of  men  requisite  for 
constituting  a  civic  council  is  no- 
where fixed  in  the  sacred  books ; 
the  tradition  informs  us,  that  it  va- 
ried from  23  to  71,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  questions  to  be 
solved.  These  minor  assemblies 
stood  between  the  high  Sanhedrin 


of  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  of  the 
various  districts  aud  tribes,  as  highly 
useful  intermediaries ;  through  them 
passed  the  instructions,  decisions, 
and  ordinances,  which  came  from  the 
elders  at  the  seat  of  government,  to 
the  cognizance  of  every  inhabitant 
of  the  land  5  they  attended  or  re- 
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presented  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vinces at  the  general  meetings  of 
the  nation  fixed  by  law  at  certain 
epochs  of  each  year.  The  verdicts  of 
the  grand  Sanhedrin,  whose  seat  was 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
office  it  was  to  maintain  a  salutary 
equilibrium  among  all  parties  in  the 
state,  were  binding  on  the  civic 
councils  in  their  full  tenor ;  of 
which  we  find  a  corroborating  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  the  elders  of 
Manasseh  objecting  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  property  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  its 
daughters  into  another  tribe.  Mo- 
ses and  the  elders  once  more  en- 
tered on  the  case,  and  it  was  decid- 
ed according  to  the  views  of  the 
elders  of  Manasseh,  and  hence- 
forward was  acted  upon  as  a  law 
in  Israel  (Numb,  xxxvi). 

It  is  quite  plain  from  the  data 
furnished  by  the  holy  text,  that  the 
elders  of  the  city  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  town  they  inhabited 
with  the  same  authority  as  the  el- 
ders of  the  tribes  governed  the 
tribes,  and  the  elders  of  Israel  pre- 
sided over  the  management  of  the 
whole  commonwealth.  According 
to  the  Mishnic  doctors,  a  town 
containing  120  (or  130)  families 
was  entitled  to  be  ruled  by  its  own 
council.  When  Gideon  had  to 
complain  of  the  town  of  Succoth, 
he  stopped  a  young  man  in  the 
road,  and  inquired  or  him  after  the 
names  of  the  princes  and  elders  of 
that  city:  their  number  was  77 
(Judg.  viii).  The  interpretation  of 
the  law  belonged  to  the  minor  coun- 
cils whenever  a  case  affecting  the 
interest  of  their  particular  district 
came  under  their  consultation  ;  but 
they  were  held  to  send  to  Jerusalem 
for  decisions  on  subjects  of  high 
importance. 


Besides  their  administrative  func- 
tions, the  duty  of  watching  and 
censuring  public  morals  devolved  on 
the  elders  of  the  cities.  Seated 
without  all  pomp,  at  the  gates  of 
their  town,  or  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
they  listened  to  the  complaining 
voice  of  the  injured  neighbour,  the 
wronged  husband,  the  oppressed 
servant  j  were  attentive  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  houseless  stranger  and 
forsaken  orphan  j  and  strove  to  re- 
concile all,  to  relieve  every  misfor- 
tune, to  reclaim  every  straggler  from 
the  fatal  path  of  vice.  If  the  com- 
plaints uttered  before  the  council 
proved  a  fit  subject  for  juridical  ex- 
amination, several  elders  took  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  defending 
the  injured  party  against  the  pow- 
erful oppressor.  If  the  injury  ad- 
mitted of  no  legal  redress,  they 
breathed  consolation  into  the  heart 
of  the  sufferer.  On  the  days  of  so- 
lemn festivity,  they  by  their  presence, 
at  the  public  congregations,  in- 
spired the  youth  of  Israel  with  ardor 
for  that  law,  the  tenets  of  which 
were  there  promulgated;  by  respect- 
fully listenting  to  the  exhortations 
of  public  orators,  they  evinced  and 
communicated  to  the  whole  people 
a  due  regard  for  the  high  subjects 
treated  before  them,  thus  imparting 
to  the  rising  generations  of  Israel 
that  calm  and  modest  demeanor 
which  best  becomes  a  free  people. 

Thus  did  the  Israelites  live  under 
liberal  and  equitable  institutions 
during  long  periods,  while  enemies 
more  powerful  than  they,  swarmed 
round  the  well-secured  land  with- 
out being  able  to  overrun  it.  This 
is  the  simple  policy  which  left  such 
lasting  impressions,  proof  against 
the  shock  and  tyranny  of  ages,  on 
the  minds  of  the  Hebrews. 

T.  T. 


.s/c 
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CHAPTER  XLII.  continued. 
ACCORDIXG  to  the  opinion  of  R. 
Hyatn  Galieppo,  in  his  aforesaid 
epistle,  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 
in  Daniel,  which  all  commentators 
have  applied  to  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Roman  monarchies, 
must  not  be  so  interpreted,  but  that 
the  first  beast  denotes  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  second  the  Mede,  the 
third  the  Persian,  and  the  fourth 
the  Greek  monarchy,  all  of  which 
four  preceded,  or  were  contempo- 
rary with  the  second  temple.  That 
the  expression  used  of  the  second 
beast,  "it  had  three  tusks  in  the 
mouth  of  it  between  its  teeth" 
(Dan.  vii.  5),  applies  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Medes.  For  Darius,, 
the  Median,  who  conquered  Baby- 
lon, did  not  rule  over  Persia,  but 
was  only  sovereign  of  Media,  Ba- 
bylon, and  Assyria,  which  last  men- 
tioned kingdom  had  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian, 
who  destroyed  Ninive,  and  incor- 
porated Assyria  with  his  own  do- 
minions ;  as  part  of  which  it  passed 
under  the  sceptre  of  Darius,  after 
he  had  conquered  and  slain  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Thus  the  "  three  tusks"  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  denote  the  three  em- 
pires which  composed  the  monarchy 
of  Darius  ;  namely,  Media,  Baby- 
lon, and  Assyria.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  whose  sway  was 
greatly  extended,  so  that  he  could 
say  of  hiiDself  in  his  proclamation 
for  re-building  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, "  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of 
earth"  (Ezra  i.  2).  With  him  the 
vision  of  the  third  beast  commenced, 
of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  "  had 
upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a 
fowl :  the  beast  had  also  four  heads, 


and  dominion  was  given  to  it" 
(Dan.  vii.  6).  In  allusion  to  the 
first  four  monarchs  who  ruled  over 
the  united  empires  of  Persia  and 
Media,  and  of  whom  the  prophet  in 
another  place  says,  "  Behold  there 
shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in 
Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall  be  far 
richer  than  (hey  all"  (Ibid.  xi.  2). 
After  these  first  four  kings*  the 
power  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
gradually  declined  until  the  rise  of 
the  fourth  beast,  or  the  Greek  mon- 
archy. That  this  exposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  the  text, 
e<  Then  I  would  know  the  truth  of 
the  fourth  beast  which  was  diverse 
from  all  the  others,  exceeding  dread- 
ful, whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and 
his  nails  of  brass,  which  devoured 
brake  in  pieces  and  stamped  the  re- 
sidue with  his  feet"  (Ibid.  vii.  19), 
which  evidently  alludes  to  the  irre- 
sistible might  of  Alexander,  the 
Macedonian,  of  whom  the  prophet 
himself,  on  an  another  occasion, 
says,  "  that  there  was  no  power  in 
the  ram  (Persia)  to  stand  before 
him,  but  that  he  cast  him  down  to 
the  ground  and  stamped  upon  him." 
And  moreover,  "  that  the  great  horn 
is  the  first  king  of  the  Greeks  (Al- 
exander) (Ibid.  viii.  5.  21).  And 
all  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  applies 
to  the  kingdoms  which  sprung  up 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
the  division  of  his  empire,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  times  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  persecuted  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  Hasmoneans,  who 
re-conquered  the  independence  of 
their  people. 

These  commentators  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  belief  in  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  rests  on  tradition 
only,  and  that  neither  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch nor  in  the  prophets,  is  there 

*  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis  the  Magi- 
an,  and  Darius  Hysta*pes. 
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any  prediction  which  absolutely  and 
directly  applies  to  the  Messiah,  but 
that  every  prediction  finds  its  ac- 
complishment in  some  events,  pre- 
ceding the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple,  according  to  the  principle 
which  they  lay  down.  Thus  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  "The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  un- 
til Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be" 
(Gen.  xlix.  10),  they  explain  that 
the  greatness  and  pre-eminence 
which  Judah  enjoyed  among  the 
tribes,  in  being  appointed  to  take 
the  lead  after  the  death  of  Joshua — 
as  it  is  written,  "Now,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  children  of  Israel  asked  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for 
us  against  the  Canaanites  first  to 
fight  against  them  ?  And  the  Lord 
said  Judah  shall  go  up:  behold  I 
have  delivered  the  land  into  his 
hand"  (Judges  i.  1,  2), — that  this 
pre-eminence  and  leadership  shall 
continue  until  the  destruction  of 
Shiloh  (where  the  tabernacle  was 
erected  )  That  the  words  of  Jacob, 

H^tP  NIP  'O  1V>  must  be  render- 
ed until  the  decline  or  going  down 
of  Shiloh,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

words  -jncoi  tMDtyn  NUT  (Lev. 

xxii.  7),  must  be  rendered,  "And 
when  the  sun  is  set,  or  gone  down, 
he  shall  be  clean,"  so  that  the 
word  frO,  in  either  case,  denotes 
the  decline,  going  down  of  a  thing. 
After  the  destruction  of  Shiloh, 
Saul  was  elected  king,  so  that  the 
truncheon  of  command  passed  away 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  that  of 
Benjamin  j  and  around  Saul,  as  the 
central  authority,  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  assembled.  The  prophecy 
of  Zechariah,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Zion,  shout  O  daug- 
ter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king 
cometh  unto  thee,  he  is  just,  and 
having  salvation  ;  lowly  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  the  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass"  (Zech.  ix.  9), 


applies  to  Zerubbnbe),  of  whom 
another  prophet  says,  "  In  that  day 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  will  I  take 
thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the 
son  of  Shealtiel,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  make  thee  as  a  signet, 
for  I  have  chosen  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts"  (Haggai  ii.  23). 
Many  other  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
raiah  likewise  bear  reference,  either 
to  Zerubbabel,  or  to  Nehemiah. 
The  prediction  of  Malachi,  "  He 
shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier, 
and  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that 
they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness.  Then 
shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  of 
Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord 
as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in 
former  years"  (Mai.  Hi.  3,  4),  ap- 
plies to  Ezra,  who  purified  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  the  sacerdotal  race, 
and  separated  them  and  all  Israel 
from  their  Pagan  wives,  and  re- 
established the  worship  and  daily 
services  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
as  enacted  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Thus  these  commentators  main- 
tain that  all  those  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  which  are  usually  applied 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  have 
already  been  fulfilled  in  the  days  of 
the  second  temple,  so  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
rests  on  tradition  only ;  for  Onkelos, 
the  proselyte,  who  first  translated 
the  Pentateuch  into  Aramaic,  was  a 
pupil  of  Shemmaiah  and  Abtalion, 
in  the  days  of  the  second  temple. 
In  his  version  he  applies  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob,  "  the  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,"  &c.,  to 
the  King  Messiah,  because  such 
was  the  tradition  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  teachers.  This 
tradition  has  been  continued  even 
unto  our  days,  and  is  the  sole  foun- 
dation for  the  belief  in  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Nor  can  the  autho- 
rity of  tradition  be  set  aside  ;  for 
if  it  were  possible  to  reject  that 
authority,  the  fundamental  prin- 
3  c 
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eiples  of  our  faith  might  like- 
wise be  set  aside  and  altogether 
denied. 

Having  stated  the  opinions  of 
these  commentators,  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  their  arguments  do  not 
to  us  appear  either  satisfactory  or 
convincing  j  for  if  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures did  not  contain  any  prediction 
which  absolutely  and  directly  ap- 
plies to  the  Messiah,  and  serves  as 
a  basis  to  the  belief  in  his  advent, 
we  do  not  think  that  tradition  only 
would  have  sufficient  authority  to 
enforce  that  belief.  As  it  can  be 
objected,  that  although  he  had  not 
yet  come  in  the  days  of  Onkelos,  he 
may  have  come  at  a  subsequent 
period  :  according  to  the  dictum  of 
our  Rabbies,  "  if  Israel  is  virtuous 
the  Messiah  comes  '  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,'  as  predicted  by  Daniel 
(vii.  13  j)  but  if  Israel  is  not  virtu- 
ous then  he  comes  '  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,'  as  predicted  by 
Zechariah  ix.  9."  (Talmud  tr.  San- 
hedrin,  fo.  98.)  An  antagonist 
may  therefore  assert,  that  he  actually 
did  come,  but  that,  owing  to  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  the  blessings 
which  were  to  accompany  his  ad- 
vent were  withheld  from  the  Israel- 
ites, who,  from  his  mean  estate,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  not  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  him.  But 
the  belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  is  not  based  on  the  autho- 
rity of  tradition  only,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  founded  on  numerous 
predictions  of  holy  writ,  which  have 
not  yet  been  fulfilled  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Pentateuch.,  "  There  shall  come  a 
star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  arise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall 
smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth" 
(Numb.  xxiv.  17).  This  predic- 
tion our  Rabbies  explain  by  saying, 
"  He  shall  smite  the  corners  of 
Moab,  applies  to  David  the  king, 
and  destroy  (subdue)  all  the  chil- 


dren of  Sheth  is  said  of  the  Mes- 
siah."     This    interpretation    must 
needs  be  true ;   for  we  do  not  find 
that  either  David  or  any  other  king 
in  Israel  obtained  universal  domi- 
nion, and  subdued  all  the  inhabitants 
of  earth,  as  is  implied  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  sons  of  Sheth." 
Again,  the  prophet  says,  "  For  this 
is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  me  j 
for  as  1  have  sworn  that  the  waters 
of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over 
the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I 
would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor 
rebuke  thee"  (Isa.  liv.  9).     But  as 
we  are  even  now  in  exile  and  cap- 
tivity,   punishments  brought  upon 
us  by  the  divine  wrath,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  prophecy  which  pro- 
mises   the  everlasting  cessation  of 
his  anger  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
On   another   occasion  the  prophet 
says,    "  For    as    the   new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  which  I   make 
shall  remain  before  me,  saith   the 
Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your 
name  remain"  (Ib.  Ixvi.  22).     This 
prophecy   promises   the    unceasing 
existence   of  our   nation,  and  the 
eventual  restoration  to  its  pristine 
glory  -,   for  there  are  some  of   the 
nations  of  remotest  antiquity,  as  the 
Philistines,    the     Ammonites,    the 
Amalekifes,   and    others,    who    al- 
though their  descendants  may  exist 
until  this  day,   yet  they  have  lost 
their    name    and   distinct   national 
existence,  so  that  no  nation  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ammonites,  Phi- 
listines,  or  Amalekites,  is  now  to 
be   found.       Some  nations  of  re- 
mote antiquity  have  been  altogether 
exterminated,  so  that  none  of  their 
descendants  remain  ;  yet  their  name 
is   not   become   extinct,  for   other 
tribes  who  settled  in  the  laud   they 
once  inhabited,  have  assumed  and 
perpetuated  the  appellation  of  the 
exterminated    aborigines.     Such  is 
the   case    with    Mizraim    (Egypt), 
which    was    completely    devastated 
and  uninhabited,  as  was  foretold  by 
the    prophet    Ezekiel  j     yet    when 
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other  tribes  and  colonies  settled 
there,  the  ancient  name  of  the  land 
was  continued,  and  the  new  inha- 
bitants called  themselves  Mizraiui 
(Egyptians),  although  they  bore 
no  affinity  to  the  race  which  first 
had  been  distinguished  by  that  ap- 
pellation. But  there  is  no  nation 
of  remote  antiquity,  the  name  and 
descendants  of  which  are  still  in 
existence,  except  the  Israelites,  to 
whom  the  promise  was  given  that 
their  seed  and  their  name  shall  re- 
main. The  existence  of  this  na- 
tion is  made  to  depend  on  that  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  which 
the  Lord  called  forth  out  of  nothing, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said, 
"  According  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  whatever  has  been  pro- 
duced must  perish.  As  all  nations 
have  been  produced,  they  all  in 
course  of  time  must  perish.  The 
Israelites  form  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  inasmuch  as  having 
been  produced  (or  had  a  beginning) 
they  also  must  perish  (or  have  an 
end)."  To  meet  this  argument 
the  prophet  says,  "  Like  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  which  according 
to  the  divine  law  we  believe  in, 
have  been  produced  out  of  nothing 
(had  a  beginning),  but  continue  to 
exist, — as  David  says,  '  He  has 
also  established  them  for  ever,  he 
hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not 
be  set  aside'  (Ps.  cxlviii.  6), — so 
likewise  the  name  and  seed  of 
Israel,  although  produced  and  hav- 
ing a  beginning,  shall  not  cease  to 
be  and  have  an  end." 

Another  prophet  has  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  prediction,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  which  giveth  the 
sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
stars  for  a  light  by  night;  which 
divideth  the  sea  when  the  waves 
thereof  roar,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is 
his  name.  If  those  ordinances  de- 
part from  before  me,  saith  the  Lord, 
then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall 
cease  from  being  a  nation  before 


me  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord.  Thu* 
saith  the  Lord,  If  the  heaven  above 
can  be  measured,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  searched  out  be- 
neath, I  will  also  cast  off  all  the  seed 
of  Israel  for  all  that  they  have  done, 
saith  the  Lord"  (Jer.  xxxi.  35,  38). 
This  prophecy  not  only  contains 
the  promise  that  the  Israelites  shall 
at  all  times  exist  as  a  nation,  but 
also  that  they  shall  be  restored  to 
happiness,  liberty,  and  independence, 
in  the  land  promised  to,  and  pos- 
sessed by,  their  fathers.  For  if  this 
were  not  so,  if  their  continued  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  is  to  be  coupled 
with  unceasing  exile,  captivity,  and 
degradation,  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah, far  from  being  a  blessing, 
would  be  the  bitterest  curse ;  and 
instead  of  holding  out  to  them  con- 
solation and  hope,  as  it  evidently  is 
intended  to  do,  would  offer  them 
the  most  dire  denunciation  of  utter 
despair  and  hopeless  misery. 

The  building  of  the  temple  pre- 
dicted in  the  prophecy  of  EzekieJ, 
although  in  part  accomplished  in 
the  days  of  the  second  temple,  does 
in  most  particulars  yet  remain  un- 
fulfilled. One  of  these  particulars 
is  the  distribution  of  the  land,  so 
that  each  tribe  shall  possess  its  own 
separate  share,  which  was  not  done 
in  the  days  of  the  second  temple, 
at  which  period  all  the  tribes  were 
intermixed  and  resided  together  in- 
discriminately, so  that  each  tribe  did 
not  possess  its  own  portion  respec- 
tively ;  nor  was  any  portion  then  set 
apart  for  the  prince,  as  was  foretold 
by  Ezekiel  xlv.  7,  a  prediction  which 
therefore  yet  remains  to  be  ful- 
filled. Such  is  also  the  case  with 
the  prophecy  respecting  Gog  and 
Magog,  no  event  approximating  to 
which  has  ever  yet  taken  place. 
For  the  wars  carried  on  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  his  successors 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  victories 
achieved  by  the  Hasmonean  princes, 
as  related  by  Josephus  the  historian, 
do  not  in  any  one  particular  corre- 
3  c  <2 
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spond  with  the  prophecy  of  Eze-  proselytes  wlio  embrace  the  faith 
Kiel.  And  the  narrative  contained  of  Israel,  are  called  Israelites  or 
in  the  chronicles  of  Spain,  how 
the  Goths,  descendants  of  Gog, 
came  to  Spain,  which  country  they 
conquered,  having  previously  sub- 
dued Italy  and  Rome  itself,  cannot 
bear  any  reference  to  the  prophecy 
about  Gog  and  Magog ;  for  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths  and  their  in- 
vasion never  reached  Palestine,  nor 
did  the  Israelites  at  that  time  in- 
habit their  own  land,  circumstances 
particularly  dwelt  on  in  the  pro- 
phecy, which  evidently  is  not  yet 

fulfilled.  In  the  Lamentations  of  tion,  but  will  establish  us  in  undis- 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  says,  "  The  turbed  peace  and  happiness  in  our 
punishment  of  thine  iniquity  is  own  land.  Then  divine  justice 
accomplished,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  will  visit  the  iniquities  of  Rome, 

And 


Jews.  Those  nations  who  have 
received  the  creed  of  the  Ishmaelites 
are  called  by  that  name,  because  the 
Ishmaelites  were  their  first  teachers. 
And  as  the  Romans  received  their 
religious  instruction  from  anEdom- 
ite,  holy  writ  calls  them  "  daughter 
ofEdom."  The  plain  meaning  of 
the  prophecy,  therefore,  is,  that  when 
our  present  captivity,  into  which 
we  have  been  forced  by  the  Romans, 
shall  be  at  an  end,  the  Lord  will 
riot  again  condemn  us  to  expatria- 


he  will  no  more  carry  thee  away 
into  captivity.  He  will  visit  thine 
iniquity,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  he 
will  discover  thy  sins"  (Lam.  iv. 
22).  The  first  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy has  certainly  not  been  ful- 
filled yet ;  for  if  we  apply  it  to  the 
restoration  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  that  restoration  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  grievous  and  lasting 
captivity  by  Titus,  whereas  the 
promise  is,  "  he  will  no  more  carry 


called  the  daughter  of  Edom. 
in  order  that  this  designation  may 
not  be  applied  to  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Edomites  who  dwelt  on 
Mount  Seir,  but  who  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  the 
prophet  in  a  preceding  verse  ad- 
dresses Rome  as  "  the  daughter  of 
Edom  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of 
Uz."  To  the  Romans  the  vision 
of  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel  evi- 
dently applies,  many  particulars  of 


thee  away  into   captivity,"   so  that    which  have  not  even  yet  been  ful- 
this  part  of  the  prophecy  evidently    filled,  and  cannot  in  reason  be  ex- 
plained after  the  manner  of  those 
commentators  whom  we  quoted. 


These   instances    of    prophecies 


bears  reference  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  long  and  dreary 
exile.  This  is  even  still  more  plainly 

indicated  by  the  concluding  part  of  which  have  not   yet  been  accorn- 

the  prophecy,  "  He  will  visit  thine  plished,  fully  prove  that  the  belief 

iniquity,   O    daughter   of   Edom."  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is 

For  though  the  Chittim  (Romans)  founded  on  holy  writ,  and  not  on 

were  of  Greek  descent, — and  pro-  tradition  only,  and  also  that  many 

bably    they    are   indicated    by    the  of  the  prophecies  are  yet  to  be  ac- 

fourth  beast  in  the  vision  of  Da-  complished.     This  our  assertion  re- 

mel,    as    they  subdued    the    Greek  ceives  the  fullest  confirmation  from 

empire,    and   were   more  powerful  the  last  prediction  which  seals  the 

than  any  other  monarchy, — they  are  writings  of  the  prophets,  "  Behold 

called  "daughter  of  Edom,  "because  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 

they  were  first  instructed  in  their  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 

religious    creed   by   an    Edomitish  dreadful    day   of    the   Lord"    &c. 

priest.      And   all    men    are   called  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  a  prediction  which 

after   the   name   of  the   nation  to  has  never  yet  been  accomplished, 
which  they  attach  themselves.  Thus 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IV.     APPENDIX  TO  "THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Hebrew  Review. 

SIR, — Observing  in  your  last  numbers  an  account  of  the  Caraites  from 
Peter  Beer's  "  Geschichte  aller  Sekten  der  Juden,"  in  which  his  par- 
tiality for  that  sect,  and  his  scarcely  disguised  hostility  to  the  Talmud, 
has  led  him  to  represent  Caraitism  and  the  moral  character  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  a  much  better  light  than  is  conformable  with  truth,  and  with 
the  duly  of  an  impartial  historian,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  accounts  of  that  sect  given  by  a  gentleman  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  travelled  in  their  district,  and  who  took  great  pains  to  obtain  the 
best  information  from  themselves,  and  on  the  spot,  as  to  their  present 
religious  opinions,  observances,  and  moral  character.  This  information 
he  transmitted  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jost,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the 
Israelites,  who  printed  it  in  an  appendix  to  his  history,  as  it  rectifies  so 
many  errors,  and  supplies  so  many  omissions  in  P.  Beer's  account,  which 
Jost  had  followed  as  the  best  source  he  then  had.  It  may  perhaps  have 
the  same  effect  in  your  pages  j  and  although  the  traveller  in  question, 
upon  the  whole,  draws  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Caraites,  yet  his 
impartiality  cannot  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  by  his  letter 
th^t  he  by  no  means  has  that  veneration  and  zeal  for  the  Talmud  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  biased  his  judgment.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  visit  was  confined  to  small  congregations  in  Austrian-Poland. 
An  impartial  and  full  account  of  the  opinions  and  moral  habits  of  the 
Asiatic  Caraites,  by  a  person  so  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Mises  appears  to 
have  been,  is  still  a  desideratum.  Of  their  literature  too,  little  or  nothing 
is  known  in  Europe,  as  but  few  of  their  books  are  printed  -,  and  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  own  literature  (i.  e.  of  original 
works)  is  very  limited,  yet  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  whether  their 
exegetical  works,  or  those  on  Hebrew  Philology  (to  which  it  is  said  their 
literature  is  confined),  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Rabbinical  efforts  in 
these  branches,  and  whether  they  might  not  contribute  to  add  to  our  pre- 
sent stock  of  information  on  these  interesting  subjects. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  manuscripts  by  Caraite  authors  are  pre- 
served in  large  public  libraries,  such  as  those  at  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  Universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  abroad.  Particularly  in. 
Leyden,  where  many  are  known  to  exist,  but  of  which  no  account  has 
hitherto  been  given.  I  hope  that  this  may  attract  the  notice  of  some  of 
your  readers  and  correspondents,  and  that  your  pages  may  be  made  the 
means  of  supplying  this  hiatus  in  Hebrew  literature. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Your  constant  reader, 

D^A.deS. 
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A  Letter  from  Mr.  L.  Mises,  from 

Lemberg,  to  Dr.  Jost,  at  Berlin, 

dated  March,  1828. 

DURING  my  travels  through  the 
settlements  of  the  Caraites,  in  Gal- 
licia,  it  became  manifest  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Peter  Beer,  in  his  history  of 
that  sect,  has  (though  with  the  best 
intentions),  in  consequence  of  his 
excessive  dislike  of  the  Talmud, 
been  led  to  exhibit  much  that  is 
objectionable  among  the  Caraites 
in  a  favourable  light ;  to  attach  un- 
due importance  to  trivial  matters  ; 
and  even  to  state  many  facts  con- 
cerning them  which  are  untrue.  He 
has,  indeed,  throughout  his  history, 
so  painted  all  anti-Talmudists,  that 
they  should  contrast  with  the  Rab- 
binites,  as  light  with  darkness. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall 
only  mention  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  Caraites  in  so  far  as,  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  useful  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  history  of  that 
sect.  I  shall  also  point  out  those 
particulars  in  which  Mr.  Beer  has 
erred,  or  which  he  has  altogether 
omitted. 

There  are  only  two  colonies  of 
Caraites  in  Austrian- Gallicia.  I 
have  visited  both  :  one  colony  is  in 
Halicz,  a  small  town  in  the  Stariis- 
lauer  circle  ;  the  other  is  in  another 
small  town,  named  Kokisew  (for- 
merly called  Krosny-Ostra),  in  the 
circle  of  Zolkiew.  The  first  men- 
tioned have  settled  there  from  the 
Crimea,  at  a  period  which  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  j  and  the  latter 
were  removed  from  Lithuania,  by 
John  Sobiesky.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  congregation  at  Ko- 
kisew consists  of  only  five  families, 
who  are  occupied  in  agriculture. 
They  have  a  "Chacham,"  who  is 

also  (•tafrcp teacher  an?  GDm&o 

slaughterer.  Both  colonies  amount 
to  about  140  souls ;  and,  besides 
them,  there  is  not  a  single  Caraite 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Torok  and  Luzk  are  in  Russian- 
Poland,  and  not  in  Austria,  as  erro- 


neously stated  by  P.  Beer,  and  co- 
pied from  him  by  Mr.  Jekel. 

The  civil  position  of  the  said 
communities  is  but  indifferent,  as 
they  do  not  exercise  any  handicraft 
work.  The  Caraites  of  Halicz 
maintain  themselves  at  present, 
partly  by  a  small  traffic  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  partly  by 
farming  the  public  bouses  near  the 
town.  They  also  deal  largely  in 
horses  j  some  of  them  are  public 
carriers,  but  none  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  husbandry.  Many  poor 
families  have  emigrated  to  Luzk, 
and  particularly  to  the  Crimea. 
This  has  been  the  cause  why  their 
numbers  have  not  increased  in  this 
country  :  owing  to  this,  however, 
they  have  been  favoured  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  have  been  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  chris- 
tians.  But  I  believe  that  the  chief 
cause  of  that  favour,  is,  because 
the  Caraites  respect  the  Bible  only, 
an  acknowledged  authority  among 
christians,  styled  by  them  "  The 
Book  of  Books j"  and  because  they 
reject  the  Talmud,  which  christians 
discredit. 

The  Caraites  are  not  only  hated 
by  the  Rabbinical  Jews  as  apostates, 
but  they  are  also  despised  by  them, 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their 
manners  and  habits  with  those  of 
the  peasants  of  the  country.  The 
Caraites  naturally  feel  hurt,  and  re- 
sent this ;  so  that  the  hatred  is  mu- 
tual. The  usual  language  of  that 
sect,  among  themselves,  is  a  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Tartaric.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  only  used 
by  them  when  they  wish  to  con- 
verse with  Rabbinical  Jews,  or  with 
Christians.  It  is,  therefore,  an  error 
to  suppose,  that  the  favour  of  go- 
vernment has  been  extended  to 
them  on  account  of  their  using  the 
vernacular  tongue. 

They  are  far  from  being  so  clean, 
ly  in  their  habits  as  Mr.  Beer  as- 
serts. Most  of  their  dwellings  are 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  in  which  re- 
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ipect  they  resemble  the  dwellings  of 
the  native  peasantry.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  their  dress, 
holidays  excepted,  when  they  wear 
better  clothes.  It  can  only  be  as- 
serted of  a  few  persons  among 
them,  who  have  travelled,  that  they 
evince  some  inclination  towards 
cleanliness.  Their  dress,  in  other 
respects,  resembles  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  small  towns  in 
Poland.  That  of  the  women,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  some 
deviation  in  cut,  and  also  in  the  form 
of  the  head-gear,  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  dress  of  the  polish 
Jewess. 

All  the  males  suffer  their  beard 
to  grow  j  not  one  of  them  dares  to 
clip  it  (with  scissors),  much  less  to 
shave  it  with  a  razor.     The  spirit 
of  the  age  has   not  at  all   operated 
on  them.     They  are  very  .supersti- 
tious, and  have  no  European  cul- 
ture. It  is  said,  however,  that  there 
is  a  physician  of  that  sect  residing 
in  Torok,  but  generally  speaking  it 
is  certain  that  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion they  are  vastly  inferior  to  the 
Rabbinical  Jews  j  for  even  in  Rus- 
sia, where  nearly  all  the  Jews   are 
attached  to  the  sect  of  " Chassidim," 
Pietists,  there  are  many  families  in 
which  the  children  receive  an  Euro- 
pean education,   and  the  arts  and 
sciences    are     cultivated ;    but   the 
education  of  youth  among  the  Ca- 
raites  is  either  entirely  neglected  or 
imparted  without  method ;  and  those 
regulations  of  their  "  Ghachamim," 
which  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  to  the  sound  maxims 
of  good  education,   are  not  trans- 
gressed by  them  on  these  accounts, 
but  are  neglected  only  through  their 
indifference  and  apathy.     It  is  true 
that  the  cause  of  much  of  this  neg- 
lect is  to  be  attributed  to  their  great 
poverty,  which  prevents  their  send- 
ing their  children  to  study  in  public 
schools  }   but  this  excuse  cannot  be 
alleged  for  all  their  communities, 
and   particularly  for  those  residing 


in  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  in 
very  good  circumstances,  but  where, 
nevertheless,  they  do  entirely  neg- 
lect the  education  of  their  youth. 
It  appears  that  they  fear  their  chil- 
dren might,  in  an  academy,  be 
seduced  to  eat  meat  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  therefore  they  do  not 
send  them.  They  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  partake  of  any  such  meat, 
although  no  particular  mode  of 
killing  cattle  is  any  where  prescribed 
in  Scripture.  The  reason  they  give 
for  the  observance  of  the  particular 
mode  of  killing  practised  by  them, 
is,  that,  according  to  their  belief, 
that  mode  has  been  observed  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  continued  ever  since. 
They  are  therefore  prohibited  to  eat 
of  any  meat  killed  by  Rabbinical 
Jews  and  by  Christians,  and  it  is 
only  in  case  of  necessity  that  they 
are  allowed  to  eat  bread  made  by 
the  last-mentioned.  All  these  re- 
strictions have  apparently  been  im- 
posed on  them  with  the  view  of 
preventing  their  secession,  and  their 
passing  over  to  Judaism  or  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  latter  creed,  however, 
is  particularly  obnoxious  to  them, 
as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
quotations.* 

Although  they  have  but  little  in- 
tercourse with  Christians,  yet  four 
of  their  young  men  and  a  girl  have, 
some  years  ago,  gone  over  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  last  mentioned  was 
seduced  by  a  peasant,  who  then 
married  her;  the  men  were  farmers 
of  public  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Halicz,  who  had  great  intercourse 
with  the  peasantry,  and  who  had 
become  very  poor,  owing  to  the 
decay  of  their  trade,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  live  according 
to  the  Caraite  institutions,  parti- 
cularly in  respect  to  meat,  for  which 
they  were  always  obliged  to  send  to 
Halicz.  Thus  being  poor  and  ig- 
norant, knowing  little  of  the  tenets, 
and  still  less  of  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  they  were  led  ^o  purchase 
*  They  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  letter. 
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meat  of  the  peasants  who  frequented  Rabbinites  having  adopted  their 
their  houses  j  and  as  this  mode  of  tenets.  They  exact  nothing  fur- 
life  drew  on  them  the  persecution  ther  from  proselytes  than  the  solemn 
of  their  community,  they  left,  and  promise  that  they  will  live  accord- 
embraced  Christianity.  On  the  ing  to  the  ritual  of  the  Caraites, 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  they  have 
of  late  years  received  an  accession 
to  their  number  by  five  families  of 


and  that  they  will  not  intermarry 
with  Rabbinical  Jews. 


( To  be  continud.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  oiler  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.      "History,  Doctrines,    and  Opinions   of  all  religious   Sect* 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Brim.  1822.   (Vol.  I.  p.  23,  et  seq.) 
(Continued  from  page  368.) 


AFTER  the  death  of  Alexander, 
many  Samaritans  emigrated  to 
Egypt,  where  great  numbers  of 
Jews  had  also  become  located. 
When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  per- 
secuted the  Jews,  on  account  of 
their  religion,  the  Samaritans,  who 
under  Alexander  had  claimed  the 
same  immunities  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  Jews,  because  they  adhered  to 
the  same  law  and  religious  observ- 
ances, proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king  that  they  were  not  of 
Jewish  but  of  Sidonian  descent; 
that  they  were  strangers  in  Judea, 
and  had  no  affinity  with  the  Jews. 
They  voluntarily  offered  to  embrace 
the  Syro-Grecian  religion,  and  to 
dedicate  their  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  to  Jupiter.  Their  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Athenius,  a  Grecian 
priest,  consecrated  their  temple  to 
Jupiter  Xenios,  the  protector  of 
strangers,  because  they  were  stran- 
gers in  the  land.  When  the 
Maccabees  triumphed,  the  Sama- 
ritans again  professed  Judaism. 
But  the  old  disputes  between  them 
and  the  Jews  still  continued,  each 
party  maintaining  its  own  temple  at 
Jerusalem  and  on  Mount  Gerizim 
respectively,  to  be  the  proper  place 
of  divine  worship.  The  Samari- 


tans maintained,  that  as  Moses  had 
ordered  the  priests,  who  were  to 
bless  the  people,  to  be  placed  on 
Mount  Gerizim  (Deut.  xvii.  19), 
he  had,  by  that  act,  sufficiently  de- 
clared the  divine  intention,  which 
appointed  that  place  to  be  the  per- 
petual seat  of  worship.  Therefore 
the  Samaritans,  in  scorn,  designated 
Jerusalem,  which  the  Jews  called 
BHpJD,  Mikdosh,  "  the  sanctuary," 
as  t£Mn5jD,  Machetsh,  the  mortar." 
Under  the  reign  of  Ptolomeus 
Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  at  that 
time  their  ruler,  both  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans resolved  to  determine  their 
dispute  by  submitting  the  same  to  his 
decision  as  arbitrator.  Each  party 
named  representatives,  who  were  to 
plead  its  cause  in  his  presence.  Adro- 
nikus  deputed  by  the  Jews,  arid  Lab- 
beus  and  Theodysius,  on  the  part  of 
the  Samaritans,  appeared  before  the 
king,  and  having  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  the  deputies,  against 
whose  party  the  kingdecided,  should 
be  put  to  death,  the  cause  was  so- 
lemnly investigated  by  the  king 
and  nobles  of  Egypt.  The  deci- 
sion was  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Samaritan  deputies  paid  the 
fearful  penalty  which  they  so  rashly 
had  stipulated. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I.  WAS  A  POSITIVE  RELIGION  REVEALED  TO  THE 
FIRST  MAN  ? 


OF  all  subjects  that  interest  the 
human  rnind,  none,  as  is  generally 
confessed,  can  be  more  important 
than  religion.  The  individual  man 
is  its  pupil :  as  long  as  he  remains 
ignorant  of  its  lessons,  he  is  but 
little  above  the  brute.  His  wants 
compel  him  to  live  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety with  beings  of  his  own  species; 
but  the  formation  of  that  society  is 
gradual ;  the  institutions  by  which 
it  is  governed,  and  which,  in  their 
first  origin,  rest  on  the  rude  basis 
of  force,  are,  by  degrees,  improved 
and  placed  on  a  more  equitable 
foundation  by  the  lessons  which 
the  universal  teacher,  religion,  im- 
prints on  the  mind  of  man.  The 
bond  of  union,  which  at  first  con- 
fined to  one  family  only,  is,  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  made  to  embrace  en- 
tire nations,  and  which,  eventually, 
will  extend  all  over  the  habitable 
globe,  is  religion.  Whatever  is 
most  admirable  in  human  conduct, 
or  most  dignifving  to  human  na- 
ture, is  the  offspring  of  religion. 
Virtue,  in  its  highest  sublimity,  is 
but  the  perfect  practice  of  those  du- 
ties which  the  lessons  of  religion 
bid  us  perform  :  as  vice,  whether 
exposed  in  the  nakedness  of  its 
most  hideous  deformity,  or  conceal- 
ing itself  beneath  the  cloak  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  the  specious  pleas  of 
imprudence,  youthful  folly,  or  ve- 
nial offence,  is  denounced  and  con- 
demned by  the  precepts  of  religion, 
which  caution  man  against  every 
deviation  from  the  path  of  duly. 


Thus,  whatever  of  moral  good 
falls  to  our  lot  is  the  gift  of  religion. 
And  as  man  is  an  intellectual  being, 
in  whom  the  moral  influence  pre- 
ponderates over  the  physical  power, 
we  find  that  even  his  temporal 
well-being,  liberty,  and  real  happi- 
ness are  indebted  for  their  stability 
to  religion ;  and  that  the  more 
nearly  the  faith  which  he  professes 
approximates  to  abstract  and  posi- 
tive truth,  the  more  salutary  and  be- 
neficial are  the  results  thereby  pro- 
duced. Accordingly,  the  attention 
of  the  most  gifted  individuals  has 
irresistibly  been  drawn  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  tenets  which  they 
are  taught :  and  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  civilized  world  profess  reli- 
gious systems,  which  derive  their 
authority  from  certain  records,claiin- 
ing  to  be  the  narrative  of  commu- 
nications that  took  place  between 
the  Creator  and  his  intellectual  crea- 
tures, for  the  purpose  of  revealing 
or  making  known  to  them  His  will, 
the  authenticity  of  these  records 
has  been  narrowly  scrutinized,  and 
the  question,  whether  a  positive  re- 
ligion has,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
revealed  to  man,  and  what  that  po- 
sitive religion  was,  has  been  much 
agitated,  and  is  still  a  subject  of 
dispute  j  not  only  between  the  pro- 
fessors of  revealed  religion  among 
themselves,  but  also  between  them 
all  as  a  body  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  deist,  or  professor  of  natural 
religion,  on  the  other. 

Many  reasons  have  been  adduced 
3  D 
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to  prove  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
and  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
the  records  which  are  generally  re- 
ceived as  containing  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  Much  specious  rea- 
soning arid  abundance  of  wit,  have 
likewise  been  employed  to  invali- 
date these  two  facts.  It  cannot  be 
our  intention  to  recapitulate  all  that 
has  been  advanced  on  either  side 
of  the  question  ;  but  there  is  one 
argument  in  favour  of  revelation  so 
conclusive,  that  though  it  has  al- 
ready been  urged*,  we  cannot  for- 
bear repeating  it,  as,  according  to 
our  opinion,  it  completely  sets  the 
question  at  rest,  and  admits  of  no 
reply.  Man,  without  knowledge  of 
God,  or,  in  other  words,  destitute 
of  religion,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the 
brute.  His  senses  are  so  liable  to 
be  deceived,  his  reason  so  greatly 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
and  misled  by  his  passions,  that  his 
superior  intellect  but  exposes  him 
more  perniciously  to  abuse  his  fa- 
culties than  the  brute  is  capable  of 
doing.  It  is  only  when  he  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  religion,  that  is  to 
say,  of  his  origin,  his  duties,  and  his 
future  destiny,  that  he  becomes 
qualified  to  assume  his  appropriate 
rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  But 
that  necessary  and  indispensable 
knowledge  is  not  innate  within  him, 
as  is  instinct  in  every  other  animal, 
but  must  be  acquired  :  and  until 
that  acquisition  is  made,  he,  as 
already  stated,  is  but  few  degrees 
removed  from  the  brute.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  Deity  should  have  doomed 
man — the  masterpiece  of  creation, 
the  only  being  made  in  His  image 
— to  a  hopeless  state  of  imperfec- 
tion ?  Is  it  likely,  that  bestowing 
on  the  beasts  an  unerring  guide,  in- 
stinct, He  should  have  dealt  more 
kindly  with  the  brute  than  He  has 
done  with  man  ? 

How   can   it   be   asusmed,    that 
God,  the  all-bountiful  and  Almighty 
Being,  who  directs  every   thing  to 
*  Vide  Heb.  Rer.  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 


one  general  goal,  universal  happi- 
ness, how  can  it  be  assumed,  with- 
out taxing  Him  with  inconsistencv, 
that  when  he  created  our  species, 
He  abandoned  us  to  the  dim  light 
of  reason — which,  left  to  itself  and 
unaided,  is  so  liable,  at  every  step, 
to  err,  and  to  mistake  effect  for 
cause — and  that  still  He  destined  us, 
too,  for  happiness  ?  How  is  it 
possible  that  man  should  enjoy  any 
happiness  at  all  corresponding  with 
his  intellectual  nature,  or  even  be- 
come fitted  for  social  life,  if  left  in 
ignorance  of  his  duties ;  or,  in  other 
words,  without  religious  instruction? 
Can  it  be  reconciled  with  divine 
wisdom,  to  place  at  the  head  of 
terrestrial  creation  a  being  unfitted 
for  its  station  ?  Or  with  divine 
goodness,  that  an  intelligent  being 
should  be  less  favoured,  and  aban- 
doned to  a  state  of  greater  imper- 
fection, than  the  beasts  of  the  field  ? 
No!  such  assumptions  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  any  idea  that  man 
can  possibly  form  of  the  attributes 
of  his  Creator.  It  is  far  more  in 
accordance  with  the  perfections  of 
the  supreme  Being  to  assume,  that 
he  did  not  leave  his  intellectual 
creatures  a  prey  to  ignorance  and 
uncertainty  -,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, He  revealed  his  existence  and 
will  to  man,  acquainting  him  with 
the  great  good  that  would  result  to 
mankind  from  their  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  religion  j  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  vouchsafed  to 
make  known  to  them  the  bounteous 
donor  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  this  inestimable  gift. 

But  where  do  we  find  this  reve- 
lation, this  instruction,  at  once  be- 
coming the  Creator  who  communi- 
cated, and  man  who  received,  it  ? 
Which  annals  of  any  one  nation 
ascend  to  the  period  of  creation,  and 
afford  us  certain  information  how, 
in  which  manner,  and  at  what  time, 
the  Deity  made  known  his  will  to 
the  first  man  ?  All  those  who  pro- 
fess to  instruct  us  on  these  import- 
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ant  points,  give  us  nothing  but  dry 
and  improbable  nomenclatures  of 
gods  and  heroes  who  succeed  each 
other  ;  but  in  no  case  do  these  pre- 
tended teachers  point  out  to  us  the 
origin  or  beginning  of  their  legend, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  fix  its  truth 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  They  all 
are  lost  in  a  chaos  of  fables  and  alle- 
gories, which  themselves  do  not 
understand  ;  in  a  labyrinth  from 
which  no  clew  can  extricate  them 
or  us  :  and  all  of  them  are  liable  to 
the  reproach  addressed  to  Job  of 
old,  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  De- 
clare if  thou  have  understanding" 
(Job.  xxxviii.  4). 

The  Israelites  alone  in  their  his- 
tory,— which  all  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  mankind,  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mahometans  receive  as  dic- 
tated by  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
of  unquestionable  truth, — afford  us 
a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  creation  and  organization  of 
the  world,  the  condition  of  the  first 
men,  their  notions  of  God  and  of 
religion,  and  likewise  of  the  succeed- 
ing generations  for  some  consider- 
able period  of  time.  To  this  pri- 
meval account  the  continuous  thread 
of  history  is  attached  and  carried 
down  to  modern  times.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction;  the  consecu- 
tive and  uninterrupted  connexion  of 
the  narrative;  the  upright  and  guile- 
less manner  which  pervades  the 
whole  narration ;  the  picture  of 
primordial  manners  and  customs 
which  the  historiographer,  Moses, 
places  before  us ;  the  minute  geo- 
graphical details  in  which  he  enters ; 
the  probity  with  which  he  con- 
cedes the  superiority,  in  many  re- 
spects, of  other  nations  over  his 
own  j  the  candour  with  which  he 
speaks  of  the  faults  committed  by 
his  people  and  by  himself;  all  these 
circumstances  form  so  many  proofs 
positive  that  this  historian  has 
drawn  his  materials  from  a  super- 


human source,  even  from  the  foun- 
tain of  eternal  truth. 

That  many  things  in  this  history 
do  not  to  us  appear  evident  or  very 
clear,  and  that  in  some,  though  but 
few  instances,  the  historian  SEEMS 
te  contradict  himself,  is  less  owing 
to  the  materials,  or  even  to  the 
narrator,  than  to  the  remote  distance 
of  time  in  which  the  events  related 
did  occur ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
language  in  which  the  narrative  is 
composed  has  for  thousands  of  years 
ceased  to  be  vernacular,  or  used  in 
common  parlance;  so  that  many  of 
its  expressions,  set  phrases,  and 
idiomatic  peculiarities  are  become 
obscure,  and  can  no  longer  be  un- 
derstood by  us.  This  obscurity  is 
greatly  augmented  by  the  varying 
views  and  prejudices  of  commenta- 
tors, who  undertook  to  expound  and 
interpret  the  Mosaic  records,  but 
most  of  whom  wished  by  all  means, 
either  to  graft  their  own  precon- 
ceived opinions  on  that  most  ancient 
history,  or  to  convert  its  venerable 
authority  into  a  stay  and  support  of 
their  own  new-fangled  notions. 
Verily  the  manner  in  which  so  many 
commentators  have  proceeded  in 
their  method  of  expounding  the 
Pentateuch  calls  forth  the  reproach 
of  Solomon,  "  God  hath  made  man 
upright,  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions"  (Eccl.  vii.  29),  in- 
asmuch as  God  gave  the  law  ac- 
cording to  its  plain  and  literal  mean- 
ing, which  is  obvious  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  every  man  ;  but  they 
(the  commentators)  have  indulged  in 
many  far-fetched  quibbles  and  arti- 
ficial refinements. 

Moses,  the  divine  historan,  in 
the  very  opening  of  his  nairative, 
places  before  us  those  religious  doc- 
trines, which  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
new- created  world,  were  received  as 
true.  He  most  distinctly  points  out 
to  us  the  creed  of  the  first  men,  and 
shews  us  how  its  fundamental 
principles  are,  with  indelible  charac- 
3  o2 
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tors,  traced  on  the  picture  of  the 
world,  and  interwoven  with  its 
existence. 

Whosoever  takes  up  the  Mosaic 
records  with  a  mind  unbiassed  by 
prejudice,  and  with  eyes  not  deli- 
berately closed  against  the  truth, 
will  find,  on  attentively  perusing  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  that 
the  creed  of  the  first  men  consisted 
of  the  following  fundamental  ar- 
ticles : 

1.  God    alone   has   created    the 
universe:     he     necessarily    existed 
before  creation,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  its  duration  ;  therefore  he  is 

IMMATERIAL  and  EVERLASTING. 

2.  Every    thing  throughout   the 
universe  forms  one  great  harmony, 
the  component  parts  of  which,  in 
strict  accordance  and  combination, 
are  directed  towards  the  same  ob- 
ject, namely,  perfection,  happiness, 
and  uniformity  j   consequently    the 
Creator  is  essentially  ONE  and  ALL 

WISE. 

3.  This  great  Creator   has  pro- 
duced the  universe  out  of  nothing  : 
his  absolute  will  bestows  existence 
on  all  beings :  heinterruptsthecourse 
of  nature,  works  miracles  whenever 
he  deems  proper,  and  is  ALMIGHTY. 

4.  Every  thing  is  from  him  and 
through  him  ;  he  therefore  is  OMNI- 
PRESENT, or  rather  every  thing  is 
present  before  him. 

5.  His  all  embracing  providence, 
which  preserves   the   universe,  ex- 
tends its  cognizance  to  the  human 
species  generally,  and  to  every  man 
individually  j    he  therefore  is  ALL- 
BOUNTIFUL. 

6.  He  has  made  man  in  his  own 
image  and  likeness,  that  is   to  say, 
spiritual,  free,   and   immortal.     He 
consequently  loves  virtue,  and  hates 
vice,  and  is  therefore  HOLY 

7.  Very  often   the  condition  of 
man  corresponds  with  his  conduct, 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice ;  but  as  cases  frequently  occur 
in  which  this  correspondence  is  not 


directly  manifest,  it  is  a  certain 
and  convincing  proof  that  a  time 
will  come,  even  though  it  be  de- 
ferred till  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  when  the  condition  of  man 
will  depend  on  his  conduct,  and  be 
placed  in  perfect  correspondence 
therewith. 

8.  Man  is  a  frail  being ;   he  is 
liable   to  be  misled  by  his  inward 
desires  and  the  force  of  external  in- 
fluence.    He  therefore  sins,  that  is 
to    say,    offends    the    holiness    of 
God;    hut    he   is    pardoned    when 
he   becomes  conscious  of    and  re- 
pents his  errors,  and   amends   his 
future   conduct;  consequently    the 
Creator  is  ALL-MERCIFUL. 

9.  Although  man's   most   secret 
thoughts  are  known   to   God  even 
before    they   arise    in    the   human 
mind,  He  requires,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but    for  the   well-being    and 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  that  inter- 
nally as  well  as  externally, perfect  de- 
votion to  him,  and  obedience  to  his 
will,  should  be  entertained  by  man; 
to  whom  for  that  purpose  he  has 
given  certain  positive  and  negative 
commandments,  some  of  which  are 
immutable  and  lasting,  while  others 
are  intended  for  a  certain  end  and 
limited  duration. 

Thus,  from  the  history  of  Moses, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  first  man 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  na- 
tural religion,  that  is  to  say,  had 
learned  to  know  the  Creator,  his 
attributes  and  will,  from  his  works  j 
but  that  the  Deity — by  means  of  his 
wonderous  and  supernatural  power, 
which  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  unto  whom  a  similar  grace  has 
been  vouchsafed — made  known  unto 
him  a  revealed  and  positive  religion, 
which  enjoined  man  for  his  own 
good  to  obey  the  will  of  his  Creator, 
to  perform  certain  duties  which  that 
will  made  incumbent  upon  him, 
and  to  abstain  from  certain  acts 
which,  according  to  that  will,  he  was 
prohibited  from  doing.  The  fun- 
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damcntal  principles  of  that  positive 
religion  form  essential  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  more  full  and 
comprehensive  system  of  divine 
legislation  which,  in  after  ages,  was 
revealed  to  the  Israelites ;  for  as 
these  principles  were  based  in  eternal 
truth,  no  subsequent  communication 
of  the  Divine  will  could,  or  did,  ren- 


der them  obsolete.  And  however 
mankind  in  process  of  time  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  these  great 
principles,  some  trace  of  their  celes- 
tial origin  is  still  to  be  found  in 
every  religious  system  which,  at 
various  times,  and  in  different  places, 
has  claimed  the  credence  and  devo- 
tion of  man. 


II.    THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DEITY  AS  GIVEN  IN  THE 
MOSAIC  LAW. 


THK  first  thing  that  naturally 
claims  to  be  considered  inany  religion, 
is  the  character  it  gives  to  that  Being 
whom  its  votaries  are  taught  to  con- 
sider as  the  object  of  their  homage, 
worship,  and  service.  The  reason 
for  this  is  very  plain,  because  the 
religion  must  erer  be  of  a  piece 
with  the  sentiments  which  that 
character  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

To  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
view  in  which  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions represent  the  Deity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  direct  our  attention  not 
only  to  the  period  of  their  actual 
commencement,  but  even  further 
back  to  the  times  of  their  first 
origin. 

That  first  origin  may  be  dated 
from  the  call  of  Abraham,  to  whom 
was  given  the  promise  <(  that  in  him 
should  all  the  families  of  earth  be 
blessed."  This  divine  promise  was 
continued  to  his  descendants  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  Their  posterity  were 
the  Israelites,  the  inheritors  of  that 
promise  and  of  the  divine  covenant 
with  Abraham.  And  accordingly 
we  find  from  sacred  history,  that 
a  most  signal  providence  was  exer- 
cised over  them,  in  the  manner  of 
their  descent  into  Egypt,  of  their 
residence  there,  and  of  their  triumph- 
ant deliverance  from  that  house  of 
bondage.  But  it  was  in  the  plain 
around  Mount  Sinai  that  the  Deity 
first  appeared  in  the  character  of  their 
Supreme  Magistrate,  and  formed 
them  into  a  civil  and  religious  so- 


ciety, of  which  He  himself  vouch- 
safed to  take  the  principal  direction. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world 
God  was  pleased  to  maintain  an 
intercourse  with  mankind  under 
some  visible  appearance* ;  but  when 
idolatry  had  gained  a  footing  in  the 
world,  and  the  notions  and  worship 
of  the  true  God  had  become  greatly 
corrupted,  the  institutions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  became  necessary  j 
the  Israelites  were  singled  out  to 
serve  as  a  beacon,  by  the  light  of 
which  the  gross  errors  in  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  faith  which  then 
prevailed  might  be  corrected ;  and 
the  religion  of  the  true  God  was 
confided  to  them,  in  order  that,  in 
due  time,  they  might  become  the  in- 
struments for  spreading  the  know- 
ledge, thereof  throughout  the  world. 

Accordingly,  who  that  can  read 
but  must  admire  the  propriety  as 
well  as  grandeur  with  which  the 
foundations  of  that  institution  (the 
law  of  Moses)  were  laid  by  the  de- 
scent, the  visible  descent,  of  the 
Deity  upon  Mount  Sinai  ?  The 
scenery  and  apparatus  for  this 
equally  illustrious  aud  tremendous 
event  were  every  way  worthy  of, 
and  proportioned  to,  the  grand 
occasion  j  and  so  full  of  awful 
majesty,  that  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  the  attending  Israelites  with  the 
most  profound  reverence  and  vene- 
ration, or  by  these  means  to  engage 
*  Gen.  xv.  17;  xxviii.  12. 
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a  most  respectful  homage  and  obe- 
dience to  the  dread  Sovereign  of  the 
universe.  Every  thing  in  the  scene 
itself,  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it,  were  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  beget  the  most  sublime  and 
exalted  sentiments  of  the  Deity  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  were  present 
at  this  solemn  transaction,  and  to 
transmit  the  like  sentiments  to  their 
posterity,  and  to  all  who  in  after 
ages  might  hear  of  this  most  im- 
portant event. 

One  circumstance  among  the 
multitudinous  occurrences  of  that 
great  day  does,  however,  claim  our 
particular  attention.  While  every 
thing  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
awful  scene  was  so  conducted  as 
to  excite  the  highest  idea  of  the 
greatness,  majesty,  and  holiness  of 
the  Deity,  every  thing  was  carefully 
avoided  that  could  give  the  least 
encouragement  to  idolatry,  that 
heinous  sin  to  which  Israel  was  so 
prone,  and  for  which  they  subse- 
quently suffered  so  much.  Lest  in 
after  ages  the  idolator  might  urge  in 
his  defence  that  some  bodily  or 
material  sign  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence had  been  visible  at  Sinai, 
Moses  takes  care  to  remind  the 
Israelites,  "  Take  ye  therefore  good 
heed  unto  yourselves,  for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day 
that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire" 
(Deut.  iv.  15),  a  circumstance 
this  which  ought  to  have  steeled 
the  Israelites  against  every  tempta- 
tion to  worship  idols,  and  should 
likewise  teach  them  no  more  to  ex- 
pect visible  appearances  of  the 
Deity.  Accordingly  from  this  time 
downwards,  such  appearances  no 
more  occur  in  holy  writ,  although 
a  visible  sign  of  the  Divine  Presence 
was  vouchsafed  unto,  and  became 
the  glorious  distinction  of,  the  tem- 
ple and  faith  of  Israel. 

Thus  if  this  great  revelation  on 
Mount  Sinai  is  properly  considered, 
every  attending  circumstance  is  found 


worthy  of  that  Supreme  Being  who 
deigned  there  to  commune  with  his 
creatures  ;  and  the  whole  event  is 
stamped  with  a  solemnity  every  way 
proper  to  be  observed  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  "  kingdom  of  priests," 
"  an  holy  people,"  who  were  to  be 
honoured  as  the  depositaries  of  the 
sacred  law  of  God,  and  to  become 
the  happy  instrument  for  spreading 
the  knowledge  and  triumphs  of  re- 
ligion through  the  world. 

The  Israelites  having,  by  their 
long  residence  in  Egypt,  in  a  great 
measure  forgot  the  proper  notions  of 
the  Deity,  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  becoming  accustomed 
to  hear  the  Egyptians  speak  of  the 
descent  of  their  gods  in  a  visible 
shape,  their  own  religious  senti- 
ments should  thereby  have  been 
greatly  corrupted.  With  the  great- 
est beauty,  therefore,  does  God, — 
who  honoured  them  by  proclaiming 
himself  their  God, — when  he  de- 
scended in  a  visible  manner  to  give 
his  law  unto  Israel,  so  regulate  his 
appearing  unto  them  that  it  must 
at  once  have  removed  every  impro- 
per sentiment  they  had  imbibed 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  raise  their 
veneration  and  esteem  of  him  to 
the  highest  degree  they  were  ca- 
pable of  entertaining. 

Before  we  come  to  consider  the 
different  characters  under  which  the 
Deity  was  pleased  to  manifest  him- 
self to  his  people,  it  behoves  us  to 
notice  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
generally  attended  to  j  namely,  that 
he  did  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the 
didactic  way,  manifest  himself  unto 
them,  but  by  gradual  discoveries,  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  them.  This 
fact  the  better  deserves  our  notice, 
because  it  will  be  found  to  afford  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mode  in  which  he  chose 
to  instruct  the  Israelites  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  perfections,  cha- 
racter, and  will.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  discoveries  made  of  him- 
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self  were  always  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  they  were  vouch- 
safed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
occasions  in  themselves,  considered 
with  his  manner  of  acting  towards 
them,  served  still  to  make  him  bet- 
ter understood,  and  consequently 
to  make  their  knowledge  of  him 
become  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. In  support  of  this  opinion 
it  might  be  shewn  that  the  various 
names  by  which  the  Deity  was 
made  known  to  his  people  were  all 
of  them  expressive  of  some  parti- 
cular excellence  in  his  character, 
and  such  as  discovered  the  utmost 
propriety  in  their  application. 

Names  were  not  originally  mere 
simple  and  arbitrary  sounds,  im- 
posed at  random.  As  soon  as  lan- 
guage was  formed,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  composed  it 
was  fixed,  names  were  generally 
expressive  of  the  nature  or  quality 
of  the  things  to  which  they  were 
applied.  Instances  almost  innu- 
merable of  this  truth,  occur  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  sacred  history.* 
Indeed  it  appears  that  at  first  the 
imposition  of  names  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  the  most  com- 
pendious and  instructive  way  of 
conveying  what  was  remarkable  in 
the  nature,  qualities,  relations,  or 
circumstances  of  the  person  or  thing 
to  which  they  referred.  This  opinion 
was  adopted  even  by  some  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  most  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  learning. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  find,  as 
early  as  Plato's  time,  a  very  injudi- 
cious application  made  of  names, 
so  that  we  should  run  great  risk  of 
mistaking  the  character  of  persons 
and  things  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, were  we  to  judge  merely  by 
them  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they 
were  not  in  far  earlier  times  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  applied.  Sacred 

*  Gen.  ii.  23  ;  iii.  20 ;  iv.  1, 25  ;  v.  29  ; 
xvii.  155  xxix.  31,  35,  &c.  ;  Exod.  ii.  10. 


history  does  indeed  furnish  abun- 
dant proof  to  the  contrary  ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  parents 
should,  from  their  partiality  for 
their  offspring,  and  the  hopes  they 
might  entertain  of  them,  give  them 
names  of  which  they  might  after- 
wards prove  unworthy.  The  judg- 
ment which,  as  parents  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe,  was  formed  of 
the  character  of  persons  from  the 
names  by  which  these  were  called, 
might  account  for  the  conduct  of 
many  of  them  in  this  respect. 

The  Talmud  (tr.  Shevuoth)  enu- 
merates nine  different  names  l»y 
which  God  is  spoken  of  in  holy 
writ,  all  of  which  it  is  prohibited  to 
erase  -,  and  were  we  to  make  an 
etymological  analysis  of  each  of 
these  names,  we  should  find  them, 
as  already  stated,  expressive  of  some 
particular  perfection  for  which  the 
Deity  is  distinguished. 

The  first  name  by  which  we  find 
the  Creator  designated  in  holy  writ 
is  Elohim,  which  in  English  is  ren- 
dered GOD.  About  the  meaning  of 
this  English  word,  or  the  idea  to  be 
thereby  conveyed,  the  learned  are 
not  yet  agreed.  Some  consider  it 
as  expressive  only  of  the  supreme 
excellence  or  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature  j  others  as  including  also  the 
idea  of  dominion,  power,  and  autho- 
rity, and,  by  consequence,  the  re- 
lation of  Lord  and  Sovereign.  Our 
present  purpose,  however,  does  not 
render  it  necessary  that  we  should 
settle  this  point.  It  is  not  what 
the  Creator  is  called  by  us,  but 
what  he  was  called  in  early  times, 
and  by  the  first  men,  that  we  are 
to  inquire  into. 

If  we  admit  the  Hebrew  to  have 
been  the  primeval  language,  and 
the  sacred  records  to  relate  events 
in  continuous  succession,  we  find 
that  the  word  Elohim,  GOD,  is  that 
by  which  the  Supreme  Being  was 
first  spoken  of.  The  reason  why 
becomes  obvious  when  we  examine 
the  signification  of  thaf  name,  and 
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the  occasion  on   which  it   first   is 
used. 

In  the  history  which  Moses  gives 
of  the  creation,  he  is  led  to  con- 
sider God  solely  under  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Creator.  Accordingly  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed  that  through- 
out this  part  of  his  history  the  his- 
torian speaks  of  God  only  by  the 
name  of  Elohim,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable comes  from  the  root  n*7$^»  or 
7^K>  Dotn  signifying  strength  or 
power.  And  who  may  not  observe 
an  admirable  propriety  in  the  choice 
of  such  a  name  as  expressive  of  that 
very  attribute,  the  exertion  of  which 
was  particularly  required  for  the 
production  of  the  universe. 

Every  reader  who  is  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  must  observe  that 
the  termination  of  the  word  Elohim, 
r*n\  is  the  one  used  to  express  the 
plural  number  rnasc.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  notice  (for  there  are 
but  few  who  do  not  know)  that 
from  this  circumstance  some  per- 
sons have  not  hesitated  to  infer  the 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance, among  many  thousands,  of 
the  unhappy  effects  produced  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  by  a  vio- 
lent attachment  to  system,  and  a 
determination  to  accommodate  every 
thing  to  pre  conceived  opinions. 
Why  put  a  meaning,  so  evidently 
forced,  upon  the  word,  when  it  can 
and  does,  in  perfect  consistence  with 
the  subject  upon  which  it  is  used, 
admit  of  one  much  more  natural  ? 

The  sacred  historian  having,  in 
his  account  of  the  creation,  seen 
meet  to  speak  of  its  great  Author, 
under  a  name  expressive  of  his 
power,  could  there  be  any  impro- 
priety, would  there  not  have  been 
great  beauty  in  supposing  that  he 
(Moses)  used  this  word  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  to  intimate  that  to  the 
Creator  belonged  all  Strengths; 
that  is,  that  He  was  not  only  pow- 
erful, but  Omnipotent  ?  We  will 


not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that 
this  was  the  original  reason  for  the 
use  of  the  word  in  this  form  j  but 
it  is  certaiu  that  the  idiom  of  the 
Hebrew  language  fovours  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (which,  accord- 
ingly, is  adopted  by  the  most  learn- 
ed and  pious  commentators  of  our 
nation).  And  if  it  does,  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  having  recourse 
to  an  explication  that  seems  quite 
foreign  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers ;  and  at  best,  offers  but  a 
feeble  stay  to  the  system  which  it 
attempts  to  prop. 

When  the  world  is  formed,  and 
creatures  of  various  descriptions  are 
placed  therein,  so  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  exertion  of  the  divine  care 
and  government  became  necessary, 
the  inspired  historian  varies  the 
name  by  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whom  he  not  only 
calls  God,  but  also  by  the  name 
of  four  letters  (Tetra-gramatton), 
which  is  usually  rendered  LORD,  and 
often  unites  two  titles  into  one,  as 
Lord-God,  and  God-Almighty  (El 
Shaddai],  by  which  last  name — 
admirably  expressive  of  his  great- 
ness, and  calculated  at  once  to  com- 
mand the  reverence,  and  encourage 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  man- 
kind— the  Deity  was  known  to  the 
fathers  long  before  his  appearance 
to  Moses.  The  difference  in  the 
appellations  of  the  Supreme  Being 
the  historian  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced, as  if  he  meant  to  give  a  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  to  point  Him 
out  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  not 
only  as  their  Almighty  Creator,  but 
also  as  their  Sovereign  Lord  :  and 
at  the  same  time  to  convey  to  them 
this  comfortable  instruction,  that  He 
who  had  made  them  was  not  in- 
different to  them  j  but  that  as  they 
were  bound  to  reverence  and  serve 
him  from  the  relation  which  sub- 
sisted between  them,  so  they  might 
rest  assured  that  he  would  protect 
and  support  them. 

Had   not    the    sacred    historian 
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meant  to  convey  such  ideas  as  these, 
why  should  he  not  have  continued 
the  use  of  the  name  under  which  he 
first  spoke  of  the  Deitv  ?  Or  why 
should  he  change  it  at  the  only  time 
when  first  there  could  be  any  pro- 
priety in  so  doing  ?  And  instead 
of  using  the  names  separately,  why 
did  he  compound  them  ! 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged 
that  the  names  Lord- God  and 
Lord  seem  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  his  history,  to  be  used  indis- 
criminately. And  a  very  good  rea- 
son may  be  assigned  for  this  j 
namely,  that  the  historian,  having, 


by  the  judicious  application,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  these  names  re- 
spectively,, shewn  us  their  propriety, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  scru- 
pulous and  critical  attention  to  the 
distinction  afterwards.  The  Cab- 
balists,  however,  assign  reasons 
why,  on  every  particular  occasion, 
one  certain  name,  or  combination 
of  names,  and  no  other,  is  used  : 
but  for  these  reasons  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  some  writer  on,  or 
professor  of,  this  occult  science  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  but  slightly 
acquainted. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

THE  knowledge  which  has  reach- 
ed us  by  means  of  the  prophets  and 
their  predictions,  is  true  beyond  all 
doubt,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it 
should  be  false.  For  whatever  is 
imparted  to  man  by  means  of  an- 
other, or  by  writing,  can  become 
subject  to  error  or  falsehood  only 
from  one  of  three  causes  :  I .  Either 
because  he  who  imparts  is  not  a 
man  of  truth,  and  therefore  sets  out 
with  premeditated  falsehood  ;  2,  or 
he  does  not  properly  and  fully 
understand  what  he  imparts,  and 
therefore  falls  into  error  j  3,  or  last- 
ly, that  the  messenger  to  whom  the 
communication  has  been  confided, 
did  not  properly  and  fully  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  him,  or 
added  to,  and  altered  the  commu- 
nication, either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing. But  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
which  we  of  the  present  day  pos- 
sess, cannot  possibly  have  become 
corrupted  by  any  falsehood  arising 
from  either  of  these  three  causes. 
For  He  who  imparts  is  the  Deity, 
who  is  perfect  truth,  because  He  is 
the  great  first  Cause,  from  whom  it 


is  impossible  that  any  cause  or  its 
effects  should,  even  in  the  minutest 
degree,  be  concealed.  Therefore  it 
is  neither  want  of  truth  nor  of  per- 
fect knowledge  that  can  introduce 
aught  of  falsehood  in  any  commu- 
nication which  he  imparts.  As  re- 
gards the  messenger,  it  is  evident 
that  the  prophets  must  have  been 
men  of  truth,  as  otherwise  the  divine 
emanation,  or  spirit  of  prophecy, 
would  not  have  been  confided  to 
them.  For  the  sacred  scriptures 
pointedly  declare,  "  Lying  lips  are 
abomination  to  the  Lord  ;  but  they 
who  deal  truly  are  his  delight" 
(Prov.  xii.  22).  And  as  every  be- 
ing seeks  to  associate  with  that 
which  resembles  iiself,  and  to  avoid 
that  which  is  of  an  opposite  nature, 
it  is  evident  that  the  divine  spirit  of 
prophecy  would  never  rest  on  any 
other  than  men  of  truth.  And  though 
it  may  be  objected  that  a  prophet 
can  fall  into  error,  as  happened  to 
Hananiah,  the  son  of  Azur*,  the 
answer  is,  that  such  a  case  may  oc- 
cur with  an  untried  prophet,  whose 
predictions  have  not  been  confirmed 
*  Jeremiah  xxviii.  1 — 4,  &r. 
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by  facts  ;  but  that  a  tried  and  ap- 
proved prophet,  to  whom  the  divine 
inspiration  has  repeatedly  been 
confided,  cannot  mistake  the  dic- 
taies  of  that  inspiration.  Therefore, 
as  we  said  before,  the  fact  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  did  rest  upon  the  pro- 
phets, is  a  satisfactory  assurance  of 
their  veracity,  and  proves  that  they 
were  men  of  truth.  As  regards  the  re- 
cords in  which  their  prophecies  have 
been  preserved,  there  likewise  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity, 
and  their  being  genuine  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  For  it  rests  on 
the  authority  of  tradition,  that  the 
prophets  themselves  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  writings  which  hear 
their  name,  and  which  ever  since 
then  have  been  preserved  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  exactness. 
For  he  who  first  became  possessed 
of  the  writings  of  the  prophet,  de- 
livered them  to  his  son  as  the  pre- 
dictions of  an  holy  man  inspired  by 
God  :  they  therefore  were  received 
with  reverence,  and  transmitted  with 
care.  And  as  they  have  thus,  un- 
altered, reached  us  of  the  present 
day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
authenticity  arid  genuineness.  For 
whatever  rests  upon,  and  is  con- 
firmed by,  the  authority  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition,  must  be  true,  as 
no  man  will  leave  to  his  children 
an  inheritance  of  falsehood  :  accord- 
ingly, had  the  first  father  who  re- 
ceived the  prophetic  writings  not 
been  convinced  that  the  prophet  was 
a  man  of  truth,  on  whom  rested  the 
spirit  of  the  Deity,  he  would  not 
have  transmitted  these  writings  to 
his  son  as  records  of  the  most  sa- 
cred nature.  And  the  son  having 
received  them  as  such,  would  be 
most  careful  that  these  divine  pre- 
dictions, which  might  be  fulfilled  in 
the  days  of  his  children,  should 
reach  them  in  their  genuine  form, 
their  authority  undiminished  by 
any  suspicion  of  spurious  interpola- 
tion or  alteration.  This  feeling 
would  continue  from  father  to  son, 


even  until  our  days  ;  add  to  which 
the  utter  impossibility  that  writings, 
so  widely  spread,  and  so  universally 
read,  should  ever  become  altered  in 
the  most  minute  particular,  without 
the  alteration  being  at  once  detected. 
Therefore  as  the  root  whence  these 
prophecies  spring  is  Truth,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  their  veracity, 
supported  as  this  is  by  the  unin- 
terrupted tradition  from  father  to 
son. 

Thus  we  find  that  these  prophe- 
cies— as  regards  Him  by  whom  they 
were  imparted,  those  to  whom  they 
were  first  communicated,  and  those 
by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to 
us — cannot,  by  any  possibility,  in 
any  the  smallest  degree,  be  sub- 
jected to  the  suspicion  of  falsehood, 
or  have  their  truth  called  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant which  the  Lord  made  with  us 
respecting  the  coming  of  the  Re- 
deemer, when  He  directed  his  pro- 
phet to  proclaim,  "And  the  Re- 
deemer shall  come  to  Zion,  and 
unto  them  that  turn  from  transgres- 
sion in  Jacob  saith  the  Lord.  As 
for  me  this  is  my  covenant  saith  the 
Lord  ;  my  spirit  that  is  upon  thee, 
and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in 
thy  mouth  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever"  (Isa.  lix. 
20,  21).  In  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  prediction,  that  the  Redeemer 
will  come  to  Zion,  and  that  the 
Lord  enters  into  a  covenant  with 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  following 
tokens  are  given: — 1.  The  predic- 
tion is  imparted  by  the  great  first 
Cause,  who  is  pre  and  onini-  scient, 
who  therefore  cannot  be  subject  to 
error,  and  from  whom  no  falsehood 
can  proceed.  This  is  conveyed  by 
the  words,  "  My  spirit  that  is  upon 
thee."  2.  The  messenger  who  de- 
livers the  prediction  is  one  of  ap- 
proved trust-worthiness,  whose  pre- 
dictions have  ever  been  verified  bv 
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the  event.     For  Isaiah  predicted  the 
invasion  of  Judea  by  Sennacherib, 
and  it  became  true.     He  also  pre- 
dicted the  fall  of  the  invader,  and  it 
became  true.      Moreover,  he  pre- 
dicted the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  captivity  of  the  people   by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  it  became  true; 
the  fall  and  destruction  of  Babylon, 
and  it  became  true  j  the  rise  and 
irresistible  progress  of  Cyrus,  and 
it  became  true  ;   the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  and  the  re-building  of  the 
temple  at  the  command  of  Cyrus, 
and  it  likewise  became  true.     Thus 
the  event,  having  in  all  these  in- 
stances verified   the  prediction,  we 
are  justified  in  concluding,  that  as 
he  predicts  the  coming  of  the  Re* 
cleemer,  it  will  likewise  prove  I  rue. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  expression, 
11  My  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth."     As  thy  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events  could  only  spring  from 
the  inspiration  which  I  bestowed  on 
thee,  and  as   the  verifying  of  thy 
prophecies    proves    that  thou  didst 
not,  in  any  respect,  alter  or  add  to 
the    communication  1  imparted    to 
thee,  thy  character  as  a  man  of  truth 
and  a  faithful  messenger  is  fully  es- 
tablished.     Accordingly,    all    these 
predictions  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  and  which  have  been  fulfilled 
shall  serve  as  so  many  witnesses  of, 
and  vouchers  for,  the  truth  of  the 
covenant,   which  1  make  with  the 
children  of  Israel,    when  I  promise 
them  that   a   Redeemer  shall  come 
to  Zion.     3.  The  records  in  which 
this  covenant  and  promise  have  been 
registered  are  genuine  and  authen- 
.tic,  preserved  from  every  spurious 
alteration  or  interpolation  by  the  scru- 
pulous exactness  with  which   they 
are  transmitted  from  father  to  son ; 
and  by  their  sacred  character,   con- 
fessed and  established  by  tradition. 
This    is    indicated    by    the    words, 
"  Shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed," 
&c. ;  that  is   to   say,  in   the  same 
genuine  and  authentic  form  in  which 


my  words  were  delivered  by  thy 
mouth  they  shall  continue  with  thy 
descendants  until  their  latest  pos. 
tcrity.  This  is  a  full,  satisfactory, 
and  convincing  token,  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  respecting 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  are 
still  in  force,  and  will  be  fulfilled. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  word  ]"V"Q>  "covenant," 
is  expressive  of  any  agreement, 
league  of  amity,  or  convention 
which  is  entered  into  between  two 
(or  more)  contracting  parties,  who 
appoint  any  token  as  a  lasting  wit- 
ness of  their  contract.  Thus  Laban 
says  to  Jacob,  "  Come  thou,  let  us 
make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou,  and 
let  it  be  for  a  witness  between  me 
and  thee.  And  Jacob  took  a  stone 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  And 
Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather 
stones ;  and  they  took  stones  and 
made  an  heap.  And  Laban  said, 
This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me 
and  thee  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxi.  43, 
43).  Again  the  rainbow  is  to  serve 
as  a  token  or  witness  of  the  cove- 
nant into  which  the  Lord  entered 
with  Noah  and  his  son  that  there 
should  be  no  more  flood  to  destroy 
the  earth  (Gen.  ix.  11,  14). 

The  form  of  entering  into  a  cove- 
nant, according  to  what  is  state  i  in 
holy  writ,  was  as  follows  : — Some 
animals  were  cut  asunder,  and  the 
contracting  parties  passed  between 
the  parted  pieces.  To  this  formality 
the  prophet  alludes  when  he  says, 
"  The  covenant  which  they  had 
made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the 
calf  in  twain,  and  passed  between 
the  parts  thereof  (Jer.  xxxiv.  IS). 
In  accordance  with  this  custom  we 
find  that  when  the  Deity  is  about 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, he  bids  him  "  Take  me  an 
heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she- 
goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram 
of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle  dove 
and  a  young  pigeon"  (Gen.  xv.  9). 
We  further  read  that  Abraham  took 
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all  these  animals  as  he  was  bidden, 
"  and  divided  them  in  the  midst, 
and  laid  each  piece  one  against 
another,"  And  when  he  had  done 
all  this,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him,  passing  through  the 
divided  parts,  which  formality  com- 
pleted the  covenant,  as  we  read, 
"And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was 
dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between 
those  pieces.  In  the  same  day 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram"  (Ibid.  17,  18).  The  reason 
why  this  particular  formality  was 
adopted  appears  to  have  been  em- 
blematical of  the  perfect  faith  and 
reciprocity  which  the  contracting 
parties  owed  to  each  other ;  for  as 
these  animals  when  alive,  and  be- 
fore they  were  cut  asunder,  had  re- 
spectively formed  one  body,  every 
part  of  which  had  been  painfully 
affected  by  the  sufferings,  or  en- 
joyed the  pleasures,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  component  part  of 
the  whole  animal  conformation,  so 
should  the  two  parties  who  cove- 
nanted to  enter  into  a  league  of 
amity  become  perfectly  united,  un- 
til they,  as  it  were,  formed  but  one 
body,  sharing  each  other's  weal  or 
woe,  having  no  secrets  for  each 
other,  but  reciprocating  the  fullest 
confidence.  A  proof  that  this  feel- 
ing ought  to  subsist  between  the 
two  parties  to  such  a  covenant,  and 
that  the  one  ought  not  to  conceal 
from  the  other  any  thing  that  can 
at  all  affect  his  happiness  and  wel- 
fare, is  afforded  by  the  circumstance 
that  as  soon  as  the  Deity  enters  into 
the  covenant,  he  makes  known  to 
Abraham  what  is  to  be  the  future 
fate  of  his  descendants,  in  the  words 
"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  not 
theirs,"  &c.  (Gen.  xv.  13,  16).  As 
if  the  Deity  had  said,  "  Now  that 
I  am  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
thee,  it  becomes  my  duty  not  to 
conceal  from  thee  what  I  know  will 


hereafter  befal  thy  children,  and 
also  to  assure  thee  that  I  will  be 
their  protector."  In  this  sense  it 
is  that  our  Rabbies  say,  "  all  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Israelites 
were  on  that  occasion  revealed  unto 
Abraham"  (Talmud  tr.  Megillah, 
fo.  31),  for  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  arising  from  the  cove- 
nant that  the  one  party  was  not  to 
conceal  any  thing  he  knew  from  the 
other.  And  as  they  were  mutually 
bound  to  sympathise  with,  and  to 
help  each  other,  our  Rabbies  say 
the  Shechinah  (visible  sign  of  the 
Divine  Presence)  feels  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  Israel,  as  the  Psalmist  says*, 
"  I  am  with  him  in  trouble"  (Ibid, 
fo.  29)  j  for  it  is  an  effect  of  sincere 
friendship  to  sympathise  with,  and 
feel  for  the  afflictions  of  a  friend. 
And  as  it  was  foreseen  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  would  not  at 
all  times  be  worthy  of  the  especial 
superintendence  of  Providence,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Most  High  deemed 
it  proper  to  enter  into  a  lasting 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  de- 
scendants, stipulating  that  they 
should  ever  be  unto  him  a  peculiar 
people,  and  he  should  ever  be  their 
God,  so  that  the  obligations  might 
still  be  in  force,  although  the  one 
party  should  offend  the  other,  or 
prove  unworthy  of  his  countenance 
and  protection. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  when 
the  Deity  again  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, after  the  institution  of  the 
covenant,  the  command  is  given 
that  he  and  all  his  posterity  after 
him,  even  to  the  latest  generation, 
should  be  circumcised  ;  and  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  command  is 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  token  of  the 
covenant  between  the  Deity  and  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  or,  in  the  words 
of  holy  writ,  "  And  God  said  unto 
Abraham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  cove- 
nant, therefore,  thou  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  in  their  generations.  This 
is  my  covenant  which  ye  shall  keep 
*  Ps.  xci.  15. 
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between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee,  every  male  child  among 
yon  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye 
shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your 
foreskin,  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of 
the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you " 
(Gen.  xvii.  9 — 11).  Thus  we  see 
that  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose, 
to  serve  as  a  token  or  evidence  of 
the  connexion  and  union  subsisting 
between  the  Deity  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  who  succeeded  their  pro- 
genitor as  parties  to  the  covenant 
which  they  uphold.  And  as  this 
rite  is  lasting,  and  has  at  no  time 
ceased  in  our  nation,  it  becomes  not 
only  a  full  proof  of  the  original 
compact  between  the  Lord  and 
Abraham,  but  also  a  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  compact  and 
covenant  is  still  in  force  and  has  not 
been  dissolved.  Therefore  the  men 
of  the  great  assembly  introduced  the 
following  words  in  the  form  of 
benediction  and  prayer  used  at  the 
performance  of  the  rite,  "  His  (Abra- 
ham's) offspring  has  He  stamped 
with  the  token  of  the  sacred  cove- 
riant."  They  further  in  that  bene- 
diction explain  the  purpose  and 
utility  of  this  token,  namely,  that  it 
is  to  shield  the  seed  of  Abraham 
from  everlasting  perdition  ;  as  they 
say,  "  Therefore  the  living  God  is 
our  portion,  our  Rock,  who  has 
commanded  that  our  beloved  re- 
mains be  sacred  from  perdition,  be- 
cause he  has  sealed  his  covenant  in 


our  flesh."  The  word  "  saved 
from  perdition"  cannot  apply  to 
death,  from  which  the  circumcised 
is  not  exempt,  but  in  which  respect 
all  men  are  alike  ;  they  must  there- 
fore, and  doubtless  do,  apply  to  the 
judgment  of  a  future  state. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  covenant 
entered  into  with  Abraham  is  still 
in  force ;  and  as  long  as  the  token 
thereof  is  preserved  in  our  nation, 
however  much  we  may  be  afflicted, 
persecuted,  and  exposed  to  suffer, 
we  must  not  despair  of  being  ulti- 
mately redeemed.  For  we  at  pre- 
sent resemble  a  man  in  a  state  of 
extreme  illness,  of  whom  every  body 
avers  that  he  cannot  possibly  sur- 
vive ;  but  as  long  as  the  least  spark 
of  life  remains,  his  convalescence  is 
not  utterly  impossible — must  there- 
fore not  be  despaired  of  as  altoge- 
ther hopeless.  Thus  likewise,  al- 
though the  nations  amongst  whom 
we  are  dispersed  all  tell  us  that  no 
hope  remains  for  us,  that  we  are 
cut  off  and  cast  away  for  ever,  still 
as  long  as  the  token  of  the  covenant 
is  preserved  amongst  us,  and  proves 
to  us  that  the  original  compact  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  our  progenitor 
is  still  in  force,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  out  case  is  not  yet  utterly  hope- 
less,— that  there  is  yet  life  and 
strength  in  us,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
the  covenant  still  in  force,  our  na- 
tion will  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
state,  and  that  pure  connexion  with 
the  Deity,  for  which  it  was  chosen. 


(7b  be  continued.) 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 

From  the  Geschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  religiosen  Sekten  der 
Juden.      "History,  Doctrines,   and  Opinions  of  all  religious   Sects 
among  the  Jews,"  by  P.  Beer,  Briin.  1822.   (Vol.  I.  p.  23,  et  seq.) 
(Continued  from  page  384.) 


NOTWITHSTANDING  this  decision, 
the  dispute  between  the  two  parties 
continued  unabated ;  and  far  from 
becoming  reconciled,  the  persecu- 
tions which  they  practised  against 


each  other  increased  in  rancour  and 
violence.  John  Hyrcanus,  the  first 
independent  ruler  of  the  Jews  since 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  successively  besieged  Sa- 
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maria  and  Shechem,  and  after  a 
protracted  and  desperate  defence, 
took  and  destroyed  both  cities, 
together  with  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Still  the  Samaritans  per- 
sisted in  performing  their  devotions 
on  that  mountain,  and  shortly  after- 
wards succeeded  in  again  raising 
their  temple.  The  city  of  Samaria 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  King 
Herod,  who  called  it  Sebaste,  in 
honour  of  his  imperial  friend  Augus- 
tus Caesar. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
the  Jews  rebelled  against  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Samaritans  did  not  join 
the  insurgents.  They  were  re- 
warded by  the  remission  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  their  tribute,  which 
Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Herod,  was,  at  the  bidding  of  Rome, 
forced  to  grant  them.  Some  yea^s 
afterwards  the  Samaritans,  to  evince 
the  hatred  of  Jews  and  Judaism,  un- 
dertook to  desecrate  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  The  gates  of  that  edi- 
fice having  been  thrown  open  after 
midnight  on  the  paschal  festival, 
some  Samaritans  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing an  entrance,  and,  unperceived 
by  the  priests  on  duty,  to  strew 
human  bones  in  the  different  courts 
of  the  temple. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  VTen- 
tidius  Cumanus  was  governor  of 
Judea,  a  Jewish  pilgrim,  on  his 
road  to  Jerusalem,  was  murdered  at 
the  Samaritan  village  of  Gynea. 
When  this  deed  became  known,  the 
Jews  of  Galilee  went  to  Cesarea, 
and  accused  the  Samaritans  before 
Cumauus ;  but  as  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  criminals,  he  refused 
to  interfere.  This  injustice  incensed 
the  Jews,  great  numbers  of  whom 
assembled  in  order  to  revenge  the 
assassination  of  their  countryman. 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  sought  in 
vain  to  calm  the  agitation,  by  re- 
presenting to  the  Galileans  that  the 
Romans  would  not  fail  to  look  upon 
their  assemblage  as  an  act  of  re- 
bellion, and  to  punish  them  accord- 


ingly. Their  representations  were 
not  heeded,  and  the  mob  attacked 
the  Samaritans  with  great  fury. 

The  leaders  of  the  Samaritans  re- 
paired to  Tyrus,  where  Humidius 
Quadratus,  pro-consul  of  Syria, 
happened  then  to  be,  and  accused 
the  Jews  of  attacking,  plundering, 
and  burning  their  villages.  The 
Jews,  through  their  deputies,  the 
high-priests,  Jonathan  and  Ananias, 
retorted  and  accused  the  Samaritans 
of  having  murdered  a  Jew,  and  of 
having  bribed  Cumanus,  so  that  he 
left  the  assassins  unpunished ;  which 
double  crime,  on  the  part  of  the 
Samaritans,  had  occasioned  the  civil 
war.  Quadratus  deferred  his  deci- 
sion until  he  should  come  to  Judea, 
where  he  intended  strictly  to  invest- 
igate the  matter.  When  he  arrived 
at  Samaria,  he  soon  discovered  that 
the  Samaritans  were  culpable,  as 
the  first  instigators  of  the  commo- 
tion ;  but  having  ascertained  to 
what  excess  the  Jews  had  carried 
their  reprisals,  he  caused  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. The  suit  between  the  two 
nations  was  carried  to  Rome,  and, 
eventually,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  as  the  rulers  of  the  Samari- 
tans were  sentenced  to  death,  and 
the  pro-consul  Quadratus  to  exile 
for  life. 

Some  time  afterwards,  an  impos- 
tor arose,  who  persuaded  the  Sa- 
maritans that  Moses  had  buried 
many  costly  utensils  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  A  multitude  of  people  as- 
sembled. Pontius  Pilate,  then  gover- 
nor of  Judea,  fearful  lest  this  assem- 
blage might  be  the  first  step  towards 
a  general  rebellion,  caused  the  multi- 
tude to  be  attacked  by  his  soldiers, 
who  killed  many  on  the  spot,  and 
took  several  prisoners.  The  Sama- 
ritans applied  for  redress  to  Vitellius, 
then  proconsul  in  Syria,  who  sent 
Pilate  to  Rome,  where  he  had  to 
answer  for  his  conduct. 

Jn  the  great  war  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans,  which  ended 
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in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  the  Samaritans  likewise 
became  involved.  They  fortified 
themselves  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  Cer- 
naulus,  a  Roman  general,  under 
Vespasian.  After  a  gallant  defence, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
from  want  of  water.  11,600  Sama- 
ritans lost  their  lives  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  the  survivors,  together  with 
the  women  and  children,  were  sold 
as  slaves,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished  Jews. 

The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  treated  ihe  Jews  with  great 
humanity,  was  less  friendly  dispos- 
ed towards  the  Samaritans.  For 
whilst  he  repealed  the  edict  of  Ha- 
drian, which  forbade  the  Jews  to 
circumcise  their  children,  he  con- 
tinued the  interdict  against  the  Sa- 
maritans, who  still  were  prohibited 
from  practising  that  rite. 

In  the  reign  of  Severus,  a  learned 
Samaritan,  named  Symmachus,  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  sect,  be- 
cause he  could  not  obtain  the  dig- 
nity of  chief  to  which  he  aspired, 
embraced  Judaism  3  and  out  of  spite 
to  the  party  which  he  had  left, 
he  translated  the  Pentateuch  and 
Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek,  not  lite- 
rally as  Aquilas  had  done,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  Rabbinical 
construction.  This  translation  is 
much  praised  by  the  ancients,  who 
call  it  perspicua,  manifesto,  aperta, 
fy  admirabilis.  Under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Anastasius,  a  serious 
riot  broke  out  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Christians,  as  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  erect  a  church  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Samaritan  women  storm- 
ed the  Mount,  killed  or  dispersed 
the  workmen,  and  demolished  the 
structure  which  had  been  com- 
menced. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  re- 
bellion broke  out  among  the  Sama- 
ritans, who  elected  a  king  from 
amidst  their  own  number,  named 
Julian.  He,  however,  was  defeated 


by  Justinian's  generals,  and  the  Sa- 
maritans expelled  from  Mount  Ge- 
rizirn.  To  render  their  expulsion 
perpetual,  the  emperor  caused  the 
Mount  to  be  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall.  As  they  were,  moreover, 
persecuted  with  great  cruelty,  many 
of  them  apostatised  and  embraced 
Christianity.  But  the  great  body 
of  them  emigrated  to  Persia,  where 
they  succeeded  in  exciting  Chosroes, 
the  king,  to  war  against  Justinian. 
About  the  same  time  a  learned  Sa- 
maritan lived  at  Athens,  of  whom 
Pothius  observes,  that  he  greatly 
excelled  all  heathen  philosophers, 
and  was  much  esteemed  and  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  profound 
and  learned  commentaries  on  Plato 
and  Aristotles.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  Pothius 
has  not  preserved  to  posterity  the 
knowledge  of  this  great  man's  name 
and  life. 

After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
the  Samaritans  returned  to  Pales, 
tine,  and  again  settled  in  the  en- 
virons of  Gerizim.  Their  principal 
seat  at  present  is  Shechem,  which 
subsequently  was  called  Flavia  Nea- 
polis,  but  which  the  Turks  at  pre- 
sent call  Nables,  or  Naplusa. 

The  Samaritans  have  always  been 
treated  with  great  hostility  by  the 
Jews.  R.  Eliezar,  one  of  the 
Tanaim,  in  his  book  Pivke  Rabbi 
Elieser,  §  38,  has  the  following  con- 
cerning them  : — "  Esra,  Zerubbabcl, 
and  the  high-priest  Joshua,  have 
pronounced  excommunication  over 
the  Cuthim  (Samaritans),  whom  they 
anathemised,  through  300  old  and  as 
many  young  priests,  who  sounded 
cornets,  each  one  holding  a  roll  of 
the  law  in  his  hand,  300  Levites 
clmunting  the  anathema,  accom- 
panied by  instrumental  music.  On 
that  occasion  they  proclaimed  that 
whosoever  cats  the  bread  of  a  Cuthi 
is  as  if  he  had  partaken  of  forbidden 
food.  If  one  of  that  sect  wishes 
to  embrace  Judaism,  he -must  not 
be  received ;  and  that  the  Cuthim 
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have  no  portion  in  the  resurrection."  Jews,  call  him  Adonai,   but  either 

The  cause  for  this  extreme  hostility,  Achinah    or    Shema."     This    last 

assigned  by  the  Talmud  (tr.  Chulin,  word  is  the  Aramaic  )fc/0t^>  "  the 

Jo.  6),  is  that    in   their    temple  on  name,"    which  is  often  used  by  the 

Mount    Gerizim    was    found    the  Jews  likewise  to   express  the   Su- 

image  of  a  dove,  which  they  wor-  preme  Being. 

shipped.  This  fact  is  twice  asserted  Monsieur  Corances,  French  con- 
in  the  Talmud ;  first  in  the  days  of  sul  at  Aleppo,  writes  to  Bishop 
R.  Meir,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  Gregoire  about  the  same  time,  (t  In 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan  synagogue  at  Naplusa 
and  subsequently  in  the  days  of  R. 
Am  my,  who  lived  eighty  years  later. 


there  is  a  stage,  on  which  they 
read  the  book  of  law.  This  book 
is  hidden  behind  a  veil,  which  no 
one  but  the  Chacham,  principal 
teacher,  may  withdraw.  At  the 


Respecting  this  image  of  a  dove, 

it   is  asserted  to  have  been  one  of 

the  idols  which  "Jacob  hid  under 

the   oak   which   was  by  Shechem"    sight  of  the  book,    on   which   the 

(Gen.  xxxv.  4),  and  which  in  after    image  of  a  dove  is  engraved,  all  the 

ages  the  Samaritans  found. 

As    the    Samaritans   were    prin- 


members  of  the  congregation   rise 
from  their  seats." 


cipally  of  Assyrian  origin,  R.  Aza-        After  their  return  to    Palestine, 

riah  dei  Rossi,   in  his  book  Meor  the  Samaritans  have  become  mingled 

Enaim,    contends    that    the    dove  with  other  nations,  so  that  when  R. 

worshipped  by  the  Samaritans  was  Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  undertook  his 

in    commemoration    of    the    great  journey  to    the  east*,  he  found  but 

queen    Semiramis,     of    whom    the  few  members  of  that   sect.     In  the 

fable  narrates  that  in    her   infancy  account  of  his  travels,  he  says,  that 

she  was  fed  by  a  dove  ;   which  was  at  Shechem   he   found   about   one 

the    cause    of   the    Assyrian    kings  hundred    Samaritan    families,    who 

carrying   the   image  of  a  dove  en  lived  in  great  poverty  and  misery. 

their    standards.       This    assertion  Their  congregations   at  the  present 

he  proves  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  day  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and 

who  repeatedly*   speaks  of  the  As-  continually   decreasing.     They  live 

syrian  monarchy  under  the  emblem  altogether  apart  from  Jews,  Maho- 

of  a  dove.  metans,    or    Christians,   intermarry 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  image  only  amongst  themselves,  and  if,  by 

of  a  dove  was  an  object  of  adoration  accident,  they  touch  a  stranger,  they 

to  the  Samaritans,  inasmuch  as  the  purify  themselves  as  soon  as  possi- 

representation  of   that  bird    is   still  ble,   by   means  of  a  bath.      They 

found  in    their  synagogues.      The  consider  their  dead  as  unclean,  and 

French  Consul  at  St.  John  d'  Acres,  cause  them  to  be  interred  either  by 

who,  in  the  year  1807,  sent  an  ac-  Mahometans  or  Christians. 
count  of  the  Samaritans   and  their 


present  condition    to    Bishop    Gre- 

goire,   States,    "Above  the  pulpit    in 
&  1      l 


J  R-  Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  a  great  tra- 
veller>    ^ho  lived    in    the  twelfth  century, 

,  .        t,  ,  .  .       wrote  a  book  called  pD^n  mj?DD,       the 

Which  they  read  the  law  there  IS  Wandering8  Of  Benjamin,"  and  containing  a 
the  image  of  a  bird,  which  they  nafrative  Of  his  adventures  on  his  journeys 
call  Achinah,  a  name  peculiar  to  to  the  east  in  search  of  the  ten  tribes.  His 
their  SCCt.f  When  they  name  the  veracity  has,  however,  been  greatly  ques- 
Most  High  they  do  not,  like  the  tioned>  and  ifc  appears  more  than  probable, 
,  ,  that  the  author  confined  his  travels  to  his 

closet.      His  work  has  been  often  translated. 


Jer.  xxviii.  38  ;  xlvi.  16; 
Probably  Shechinah. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DEITY  AS  GIVEN  IN  THE 
MOSAIC  LAW. 

(Concluded  from  page  393.) 


As  the  sacred  historian  proceeds 
in  his  narrative,  he  continues  to 
develop  the  character  of  the  Deity 
by  the  names  and  designations 
which  he  applies  to  Him.  Thus 
after  the  deluge,  when  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah  became  dispersed,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  reli- 
gious truths  known  to  their  ances- 
tor, in  process  of  time  became  dimi- 
nished and  corrupted,  those  few 
among  them  who  still  cherished  the 
lessons  of  the  pious  Noah,  or  the 
virtuous  Shem,  confirmed  their  sen- 
timents chiefly  by  the  volume  of 
creation  unfolded  before  them. 
Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  history 
of  that  remote  period  the  Creator 
is  frequently  styled  the  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth* }  in  both  of  which, 
as  in  legible  characters,  they  might 
read  many  of  his  divine  perfections. 

After  the  covenant  entered  into 
with  Abraham,  the  Deity  is  often 
spoken  of  under  the  character  of  "  the 
God  of  Abraham,"  and  "  the  God 
of  Israel ;"  and  this  alteration  in  the 
manner  of  address  is  not  without 
reason.  Duly  attended  to,  it  will 
be  found  not  only  most  beautiful, 
but  also  the  result  of  the  greatest 
propriety. 

When  in  progress  of  time  the 
world  had  become  so  corrupted  in 
their  notions  of  religion  and  its 
Author  that  men,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, neglected  the  one  and  forsook 
the  other,  God  made  choice  of 
*  Gen.  xiv.  19. 


Abraham  as  the  person  most  pro- 
per to  begin  the,  so  necessary,  re- 
formation. What  he  commenced 
was  to  be  carried  on  by  his  de- 
scendants. That  the  purpose  for 
which  their  progenitor  had  been 
selected  might  remain  present  to 
their  minds,  and  excite  in  them 
the  ambition  to  perform  the  duties 
delegated  unto  them,  the  Deity 
graciously  condescends  to  be  called 
"  the  God  of  their  Fathers,"  "  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob," — "  the  God  of  Israel." 

It  is  observable  through  the  whole 
sacred  record  that  as  the  Deity  is 
represented  in  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters, so  always  in  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  particular  occasion  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  brought 
to  view. 

Thus  when  Moses, — upon  the 
first  intimation  of  God's  design  to 
send  him  into  Egypt  to  rescue  his 
people  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  groaned, — asked  by 
what  name  He  would  choose  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  the 
answer  was,  •'  Thou  shalt  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  I  AM  hath  sent 
me  unto  you"  (Exod.  iii.  14). 

The  ancients  (as  has  already  been 
observed),  particularly  in  the  east, 
seldom  gave  names  without  some 
evident  design  j  but  whatever  ap- 
pellation they  bestowed  was  intended 
to  be  expressive  of  the  temper,  cha- 
racter, and  circumstandfes  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  given. 
3  F 
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Moses  very  reasonably  conjec- 
tured that  upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt 
Israel  would  inquire  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  God  who  sent  him, 
and  therefore  might  conclude  that 
the  Deity  would  make  choice  of 
one  the  best  fitted  to  convey  to  them 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  thereby  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  upon  them.  Nor 
were  the  expectations  of  Moses 
disappointed ;  for  with  a  condescen- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  dignity 
worthy  of  himself,  and  such  as  be- 
spake  a  superiority  over  every  other 
being,  the  Deity  calls  himself  "  I 
am  that  I  am." 

Israel,  from  the  state  of  slavery 
and  ignorance  in  which  they  were 
kept  by  the  Egyptians,  had  pro- 
bably but  narrow  and  contracted 
views  of  the  true  God.  Some  half 
obsolete  tradition,  or  faint  reminis- 
cence, that  He  had  vouchsafed  to 
reveal  himself  to  their  fathers  in 
days  of  old,  was  doubtless  preserved 
among  them  j  but  it  is  equnlly 
doubtless  that  they  were  greatly 
infected  with  the  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition of  the  Egyptians.  Had 
Moses  only  told  them  that  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers  had  sent  him 
to  them,  they  might  have  imagined 
that  He  was  no  more  than  some 
local  or  inferior  Deity,  like  one  of 
those  with  which  Egyptian  theology 
abounded;  they  therefore  would 
have  derived  but  little  comfort  or 
confidence  from  his  promise :  but 
when  he  tells  them  I  AM  had  sent 
him,  he  led  them  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  of  this  character, 
and  by  these  means  gradually  to 
develop  it. 

Even  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
nature  and  its  works  will  convince 
a  reflecting  mind,  that  whatever  is 
created  and  exists  is  continually 
undergoing  various  changes,  some 
more  apparent  than  others,  but  all 
of  them  causing  essential  mutations 
in  every  existing  object }  so  that  no 
one  created  person  or  thing  can  be 


said  to  be  exactly  the  same  to-mor- 
row as  it  is  to-day,  or  was  yester- 
day. And  as  these  changes  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  some  in- 
ternal and  essential  to  the  person 
or  thing,  others  external,  but  exer- 
cising an  influence  thereon,  it  fol- 
lows that  as  every  created  object  is 
subject  to  manifold  mutations,  it  is 
in  a  state  of  dependance  on  the  su- 
perior influence  by  which  those  mu- 
tations are  wrought.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Deity  made  himself  known 
to  the  Israelites  by  the  name  "  I 
am  that  I  am,"  words  which  in 
Hebrew  express  at  once  the  present 
and  the  future,  he  assigned  to  him- 
self a  quality  to  which  no  created 
being  can  lay  claim,  namely,  immu- 
tability. The  Israelite,  reflecting  on 
this  emphatic  name,  would  discover 
its  true  meaning ;  as  if  the  Deity 
had  said,  "  The  same  that  I  am 
no\v,  I  am  likewise  for  all  ages  to 
come.  I  am  consequently  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  influence, 
since  nothing  that  exists  has  the 
power  to  cause  any  change  in  me. 
And  as  I  alone  of  all  that  exists 
possess  this  immutability  and  in- 
dependence, it  follows  that  I  am 
supreme ;  therefore  my  promise, 
through  Moses  my  servant,  ought 
to  inspire  you  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence and  comfort,  as  nothing  can 
control  or  resist  my  power,  or 
force  me  to  forego  my  intention." 

The  knowledge  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, immutability  and  omnipo- 
tence, which  was  conveyed  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  words,  "  I  am  that 
I  am,"  was  still  more  confirmed  and 
extended  by  the  name  of  four  letters 
(Tetragrammaton),  by  which,  as 
the  inspired  historian  informs  us, 
the  Deity  at  that  time  vouchsafed  to 
designate  himself.  The  propriety 
of  time  chosen  for  this  revelation 
is  obvious  :  the  ideas  of  eternity, 
self-existence,  independence,  and 
immutability, — all  of  which  this 
title  conveys,  were  too  abstract  and 
profound  to  be  entered  upon  until 
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the  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers 
of  the  nation  had  been  properly 
exercised  arid  trained  by  the  pre- 
ceding anouncement  of  the  Deity. 
Previous  to  the  conception  of  ideas 
so' greatly  above  the  ordinary  reach 
of  human  understanding,  consider- 
able  improvement  of  the  mind  and 
its  faculties  was  necessary  j  and 
though  it  cannot  be  said,  that  when 
this  character  of  the  Deity  was  first 
made  known  to  the  Israelites  they 
could  fully  comprehend  it,  yet  it  so 
evidently  conveyed  the  idea  of  an 
infinite  superiority  above  the  gods 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  it  admirably 
served  to  remove  any  fear  of  these 
gods  and  their  opposition  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Israelites,  which  that 
nation  might  otherwise  have  enter- 
tained. 

Nay,  to  assert  a  superiority  over 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  to 
encourage  confidence  in  him  who 
called  himself"  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  does  not 
seem  all  which,  at  that  time,  was  in- 
tended by  the  appropriation  of  this 
most  holy  name  to  himself.  It 
served  to  convey  a  far  more  impor- 
tant instruction.  His  superiority 
might  have  been  allowed  in  perfect 
consistency  with  pagan  theology, 
which  admitted  of  different  classes 
or  orders  of  divine  beings.  Such 
an  acknowledgment  as  this,  had  it 
been  made  by  the  Egyptians,  in 
consequence  of  what  they  saw 
Moses  do  in  the  name  of  his  God, 
would,  in  fact,  have  degraded  Him 
into  a  mere  local  and  tutelary  deity, 
and,  instead  of  overturning,  have  a 
tendency  to  confirm  the  erroneous 
faith  of  polytheism.  But,  in  the 
enunciation  of  his  mission  to  Israel, 
it  merits  notice,  that  Moses  never 
descends  so  low  as  to  institute  a 
comparison  betwixt  his  God  and 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  cha- 
racter in  which  He  is  named,  "  I 
am  that  I  am,"  asserts  his  sole  and 
absolute  right  to  the  dominion  and 
sovereignty  of  the  universe;  and 


thus  by  a  title  which  at  once  denies 
the  divinity  of  the  reputed  gods  of 
the  heathens,  the  very  foundations 
of  idolatry  are  undermined  j  this 
being  one  great  design  of  the  Deity 
in  the  selection  of  Israel,  and  the 
many  extraordinary  dispensations 
of  Providence  towards  them. 

Whenever  the  Deity  speaks  of 
himself  by  a  new  title,  the  reason 
for  assuming  it  is  generally  appa- 
rent from  the  history  to  which  its 
import  most  frequently  atfords  an 
explanation.  The  proof  of  this  ob- 
servation we  find  in  the  next  cha- 
racter of  God,  which,  following  the 
order  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration.  The 
Lord  proclaims  himself  under  the 
name  of  the  LORD,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,"  &c.  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

A  few  days  before  this  Israel  had, 
in  a  most  provoking  manner,  by 
making  a  golden  calf*  and  wor- 
shipping it,  disclaimed  obedience  to 
the  God  who  had  done  so  much 
for  them.  No  wonder  that  so 
gross  an  infringement  of  his  com- 

*  It  may,  to  the  unlearned,  appear  strange, 
that  Israel  should  have  fallen  into  such  a 
gross  species  of  idolatry ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
they  had  so  long  lived,  worshipped  the 
god  Apis,  sometimes  under  the  semblance  of 
a  living  bull,  and  sometimes  under  the 
image  of  an  ox,  it  will  account  for  their 
conduct  in  this  instance,  and  for  the  choice 
they  made  of  this  figure,  in  preference  to 
any  other.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  by 
this  action  Israel  renounced  all  faith  in  the 
true  God.  It  only  showed  their  proneness 
to  worship  him  under  some  visible  shape,  as 
the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  do  to 
their  gods.  But  although  this,  the  only 
apology  which  can  be  offered  in  their  behalf, 
is  true,  yet  the  proofs  they  had  of  the  divine 
presence  among  them — the  solemn  manner 
in  which  the  law  had,  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, been  delivered  to  them  on  Mount  Sinai 
— the  express  terms  in  which  the  use  of 
images  was  forbidden  in  the  worship  of 
God  —all  these  circumstances  combine  to 
render  their  conduct,  not  only  highly  absurd, 
but  equally  criminal  and  deficient  in  regard 
to  God. 

3  F  2 
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mands,  by  a  people  distinguished 
as  they  had  been,  should  kindle  the 
displeasure  of  God  against  them. 
Moses  intercedes  for  them ;  and  as 
an  evidence  that  he  had  found  grace 
in  his  sight,  God  proclaims  himself 
by  the  style  and  title  of  "  the  Lord, 
the  Lord 'God,"  &c.  No  doubt- 
in  circumstances  of  such  aggravated 
guilt — the  Israelites  not  only  trem- 
bled when  they  thought  on  God, 
but  feared  that  they  had  for  ever 
forfeited  his  favour,  and  that  He 
would  no  more  be  gracious  unto 
them. 

In  such  a  situation,  how  oppor- 
tunely does  this  declaration  come 
from  God  himself,  and  with  what 
affecting  solemnity  is  it  given  !  In 
this  character  every  line  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  distinct 
feature,  while  all  unites  in  beauty, 
grace,  dignity,  and  perfection. 

The  Deity  proclaims  himself  the 
Lord  God,  El  (the  mighty),  in 
order  that,  by  reminding  Israel  of 
his  Omnipotence,  Pie  might  secure 
their  veneration  and  respect,  and 
show  them  it  was  not  for  want  of 
power  that  He  forbore  to  punish 
them. 

The  perfection  of  power  which 
commands  respect  was  also  adapted 
to  encourage  confidence,  especially 
when  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  told 
that  God  is  merciful  and  gracious. 
He  calls  himself  merciful,  to  show 
that  He  is  disposed  not  only  to  pity 
their  weakness,  but  also  to  pardon 
their  sins,  and  to  relieve  them  from 
the  miseries  which  are  the  common 
fruits  of  guilt.  But  lest  they  should 
imagine — from  that  pride  which  is 
inherent  in  human  nature — that  any 
merit  in  themselves  was  the  spring 
of  the  mercy  shown  to  them,  they 
are  told  that  in  what  He  does,  He 
acts  from  pure  grace  and  favour,  or 
benignity  of  nature. 

They  had  often  sinned  against 
him  :  but  He  appeals  to  themselves, 
if  they  had  not,  in  their  experience, 
found  him  "long  suffering"  and 


slow  to  wrath  ;  nay,  "  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,"  possessed  of  a 
goodness  that  triumphed  over  all 
their  unvvorthiness,  and  equally  ex- 
ceeded their  hopes,  as  it  did  their 
merits.  A  goodness,  the  exercise 
of  which  was  secured  to  them,  not 
only  from  the  pleasure  of  according 
it,  but  also  from  a  sacred  and  invi- 
olable regard  to  his  promises,  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  faith 
and  confidence. 

But  as  there  was  some  danger 
that  the  display  of  so  much  good- 
ness, though  intended  to  remove  the 
fears  of  the  Israelites,  might,  by  an  un- 
happy perversion  and  abuse,  to  which 
human  nature  is  but  too  liable,  beget 
presumption,  the  proclamation  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  Deity  "  will 
by  110  means  clear  the  guilty  5"  that 
is,  those  who  continue  such  j  so 
that  justice,  no  less  than  power, 
mercy,  and  goodness,  is  prominent 
among  the  attributes  of  which  this 
divine  proclamation  makes  known 
to  us.  How  grand,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  amiable  is  this 
character  of  the  Deity  !  Is  it  not 
such  an  aggregate  of  perfection  as 
must  render  him,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, the  deserved  object  of  the 
highest  reverence,  esteem,  confi- 
dence, love,  and  hope,  with  those  to 
whom  He  has  thus  manifested  him- 
self? 

There  are  several  other  charac- 
ters under  which  the  Deity  is  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  Israel,  all  of 
which,  were  we  to  consider  them 
separately,  would  be  found  to  have 
the  same  propriety  which  has,  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  marked  those  we 
have  already  noticed.  But  it  is  un. 
necessary  to  examine  any  more  of 
these  characters  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  axiom,  that  every  religion 
must  ever  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
character  which  it  gives  to  the  Be- 
ing whom  its  votaries  are  taught  to 
consider  as  the  object  of  their  ho- 
mage, worship,  and  service.  That, 
therefore,  as  the  character  which 
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the  Mosaic  law  assigns  to  the  Deity 
is  perfection  in  its  highest  sublimity, 
that  law,  and  the  religion  of  which 
it  is  the  basis,  must  needs  be  of  a 
piece  therewith. 

Plato  informs  us*,  that  the  sage 
and  virtuous  Socrates  wished  for  a 
discovery  of  the  true  names  of  the 
Deity,  as  the  most  probable  way  of 
arriving  at  a  just  knowledge  of  him. 
What  this  great  man  so  ardently 
desired,  it  is  evident — from  the 
above  induction  of  titles  which  form 
the  character  of  the  Deity — that  the 
people  of  Israel  were  favoured  with. 
And  when  we  consider  the  purpose 
for  which  that  people  had  been  se- 
lected to  serve  as  a  guide,  or  warn- 
ing-beacon to  other  nations,  to  whom 
even  the  errors  of  Israel  were  to 
afford  a  salutary  lesson,  we  must 
at  once  concede  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  a  boon  being  granted 


to  them,  which  was  not  bestowed 
on  him.  They  were  the  chosen  in- 
struments of  the  Deity  j  and  the 
discovery  of  his  true  names  ;uid 
character  to  them  must  have  hud  a 
natural  and  direct  tendency  to  beget 
in  their  minds  the  most  respectful 
sentiments  of  the  Deity  j  to  form 
their  tempers  and  lives  for  religion 
as  individuals  j  to  nourish  their  na- 
tional confidence  in  Him,  as  a  com- 
munity ;  and  to  do  all  this  in  a 
manner  the  most  promising  of  suc- 
cess, because  the  best  adapted  to 
their  genius,  the  various  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  in  which 
they  then  were,  and  subsequently 
were  to  be,  situated,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  most  various  kinds 
and  powerful  influence,  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  under 
which  they  laboured. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

No  man  can  be  certain  that  he 
has  a  firm  hold  on  his  faith — that  he 
is  true  to  the  covenant  and  the  law, 
and  serves  his  God  with  upright- 
ness— as  long  as  he  dwells  in  peace 
and  comfort,  while  happiness  reigns 
in  his  abode,  arid  prosperity  crowns 
his  undertakings,  so  that  his  crops 
are  not  withered,  nor  his  vines 
blighted.  But  when  the  storms  of 
affliction  assail  him,  when  misfor- 
tunes befall  and  pursue  him  unto 
the  extreme  of  misery,  then  is  the 
time  when  the  righteous  man  tries 
the  purity  of  his  devotion,  and  ex- 
amines himself  to  know  whether  he 
worships  the  Deity  out  of  love,  and 
is  immovably  steadfast  in  his  faith  j 
while  his  trust  in  the  Lord  remains 
at  all  times  unaltered.  For  in  the 
days  of  peace,  comfort,  and  pros- 
*  In  Cratyl. 


perity,  he  knows  that  whatever  he 
enjoys  is  the  gift  of  God.  He  pre- 
sumes not  to  say,  '  by  mine  own 
might  have  I  acquired  all  this 
wealth,'  for  he  well  knows,  that  the 
industry  by  which  his  wealth  was 
acquired  is  a  boon  of  the  All-boun- 
teous, to  whom  he  prays  that  his 
prosperity  may  be  lasting.  In  the 
hour  of  adversity  he  does  not  des- 
pond ;  on  the  contrary,  his  trust  in 
God  increases,  and,  with  unabated 
confidence,  he  prays  for  relief.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Psalmist  says,  "  Trust 
in  him  at  all  times"  (Ps.  Ixii.  8). 
His  meaning  is,  in  prosperity  be 
not  presumptuous,  in  adversity  be 
not  desponding ;  in  either  state 
trust  in  God.  In  the  same  sense 
the  sons  of  Korah  sung  the  44th 
Psalm,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O 
God,  our  fathers  have  told  us  the 
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great  deeds  thou  didst  in  their  days 
in  the  times  of  old,"  &c.  In  this 
psalm  the  sacred  singer  dwells  on 
the  constancy  of  Israel,  who,  in 
success,  as  in  misfortune,  still  put 
their  trust  in  God,  and  confess  his 
aid.  In  the  former  state  they  ac- 
knowledge, "  I  will  not  trust  in  my 
bow,  neither  shall  my  sword  save 
me.  But  thou  hast  saved  us  from 
our  enemies,  and  hast  put  them  to 
shame  that  hated  us.  In  God  we 
boast  all  day  long  and  praise  thy 
name  for  ever.  Selah"  (Psalm  xliv. 
6,  8).  As  our  trust  was  not  in  our 
might,  we  do  not  arrogate  to  our- 
selves the  merit  of  our  success  j  but 
as,  on  the  contrary,  we  acknowledge 
it  was  thine  aid  by  which  we  pros- 
pered, thou  art  our  only  boast,  and 
thy  great  name  is  the  unceasing 
theme  of  our  praise.  Having  thus 
shown  that  when  favoured  by  for- 
tune, the  Israelites  had  not  'waxed 
fat  and  kicked,'  the  sacred  singer 
next  proceeds  to  notice  their  con- 
stancy in  affliction  and  suffering  : 
"But  thou  hast  cast  us  off  and  put 
us  to  shame ;  thou  hast  given  us 
like  sheep  appointed  for  meat,  and 
hast  scattered  us  amongst  the  hea- 
then. My  confusion  is  continually 
before  me,  and  the  shame  of  my 
face  hath  covered  me.  For  the 
voice  of  him  that  reproacheth  and 
blasphemeth,  by  reason  of  the 
enemy  and  avenger"  (Ps.  liv.  9,  16). 
The  Psalmist  enumerates  the  suffer- 
ings and  misfortunes  to  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  exposed,  the  manifold 
cruelties  pactised  against  them  while 
in  exile  and  scattered  among  the 
nations.  And,  worse  than  all,  the 
scoffs  and  derision  which  their  firm 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers calls  down  upon  them,  the 
mental  torture  the  scorn  of  their 
enemies  inflicts  upon  them,  and 
which  it  is  far  more  grievous  to  en- 
dure than  bodily  pains.  This  is 
what  he  particularly  alludes  to  when 
he  says,  "  My  confusion  is  entirely 
before  me,"  &c. :  my  misery  is  en- 


hanced by  the  taunts  of  the  blas- 
pheming foe,  who  tells  me,  '  Vain 
is  thy  hope,  no  relief  will  ever  be 
granted  thee  ;  for  He,  on  whose  aid 
thou  dost  rely,  is  powerless.'  For 
when  a  man  places  all  his  hopes 
and  trust  in  an  object  that  is  unable 
to  help  him,  he  must  become  dis- 
appointed and  put  to  shame.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  holy  writ 
cautions  us  against  placing  our  trust 
on  that  which  is  powerless  in  time 
of  need,  as  Solomon  saith,  "  He 
.that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall" 
(Prov.  xi.  28)  :  and  the  prophet 
declares,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh 
his  arm"  (Jer.  xvii.  5),  which  is 
most  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
exclamation  of  David,  "  O,  my  God, 
I  trust  in  thee,  let  me  not  be  asham- 
ed" (Ps.  xxv.  2). 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  Israel,  the  cruelty  and 
scorn,  the  persecution  and  contume- 
ly, to  which  they  are  exposed,  their 
trust  in  God  is  still  unshaken,  as 
the  Psalmist  testifies  :  "  All  this  is 
corne  upon  us,  yet  have  we  not 
forgotten  thee,  neither  have  we 
dealt  falsely  in  thy  covenant ;  our 
heart  is  not  turned  back,  neither  have 
our  steps  declined  from  thy  way"  (Ps. 
xliv.  \7,  18.  Neither  'in  thought 
nor  in  deed  have  they  renounced 
their  trust  in  God,  or  obedience  to 
his  law.  Not  in  thought,  as  the 
Psalmist  says  :  "Our  heart  is  not 
turned  j"  or  in  deed,  as  he  says, 
"our  steps  declined  not  from  thy 
way." 

Having  thus  proved  the  constancy 
and  unbending  faith  of  Israel,  the 
Psalmist  goes  further  and  appeals  to 
the  Omniscience  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  his  mercy  :  f'  If  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  our  God,  or  stretch- 
ed out  our  hands  to  a  strange  God. 
Shall  not  God  search  this  out,  for 
he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart" 
(Ib.  verse  20,  21).  If,  in  the  midst 
of  our  afflictions  we  had  been  tempt- 
ed by  the  prosperity  of  the  nations 
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who  oppress  us,  and  had  withdrawn 
our  trust  and  allegiance  from  thee, 
O  God,  could  I  presume  thus  to  ap- 
peal to  thee  who  knowest  the  most 
secret  thoughts  of  the  heart?  But 
such  has  never  been  the  case  !  On 
the  contrary,  "  For  thy  sake  are  we 
killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are 
counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter" 
(Ib.  v.  22).  It  is  our  trust  in  thee, 
our  unyielding  constancy,  arid  firm 
refusal  to  forego  our  faith,  which 
provoke  the  rage  of  our  persecu- 
tors. Then  have  pity  on  us.  "Arise 
for  our  help,  and  save  us  for  thy 
mercies'  sake"  (Ib.  v.  26).  We  do 
not  claim  any  merit  on  account  of 
our  sufferings  and  our  constancy. 
Thy  aid,  which  we  implore,  \ve 
crave  as  a  boon  of  thy  mercy,  for 
thou  hast  caused  it  to  be  said,  "He 
that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall 
encompass  him"  (Ib.  xxxii.  10). 
Therefore,  however  unworthy  on 
mine  own  account,  still  I  implore 
thy  mercy,  which,  of  thine  own  free 
grace,  thou  dost  grant  to  those  who 
centre  all  their  hopes  in  thee. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Hope  and  confidence  in  God  are 
necessary  consequences  of  a  belief 
in  the  divine  laws,  and  which  every 
professor  of  these  laws  must  enter- 
tain in  order  to  render  himself  in 
some  degree  worthy  of  the  divine 
mercy,  as  the  prophet  declares, 
"  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that 
trust  in  him"  (Lam.  iii.  25) .  There- 
fore David  commends  himself  by 
saying,  "  In  thee  I  trust  all  the 
day"  (Ps.  xxv.  5).  This  confidence 
and  hope  in  God  arises  from  three 
different  sources.  1.  Confidence  in 
the  divine  mercy  j  the  hope  that 
God,  of  his  own  free  grace  and 
mercy  will  aid  and  redeem  us,  al- 
though we  have  no  claim  what- 
ever upon  him.  2.  Hope  founded 
on  a  due  sense  of  the  divine  dignity 
and  honour;  the  expectation  that 
as  the  Deity  has  hitherto  on  all 
occasions  been  our  great  aid  and 


Saviour  ;  he  will  likewise  continue 
so  to  be  for  his  own  honour  sake  j 
for  if  a  master  has  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending his  servant,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  forsakes  him,  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  generality  of  mankind 
is,  not  that  the  servant  is  become 
unworthy  of  legitimate  protection, 
but  that  the  master  is  become  pow- 
erless and  unable  to  defend  him. 
3.  Confidence  in  the  divine  truth 
and  faithfulness ;  the  firm  and  heart- 
felt reliance  that  the  Deity  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise, and  that  consequently  that 
promise  will  assuredly  become  ful- 
filled. 

Of  these  three  species  of  con- 
fidence in  God,  that  founded  on  his 
mercy,  is  in  itself  the  most  praise- 
worthy, though  not  always  the 
most  efficacious  ;  for  as  man  knows 
his  own  unwoi  thiness,  he  fears  that 
Divine  mercy  is  too  far  above  hear- 
ing his  orisons  ;  he  therefore  begins 
to  doubt  whether  the  relief  for  which 
he  prays  will  be  granted  unto  him. 
His  trust  in  God  thus  becomes  im- 
paired, aud  he  himself  is  the  cause 
why  the  divine  mercy  is  not  ex- 
tended unto  him.  For  the  Al- 
bountiful  is  ever  ready  to  grant  the 
prayers  of  those  who  approach  him 
in  the  fulness  of  confidence,  as  the 
sacred  singer  declares,  "The  Lord 
taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
him,  in  those  that  hope  for  his 
mercy"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  11).  Those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  own  un- 
wor thiness,  and  therefore  fear  the 
Lord,  but  who  still  remain  stead- 
fast in  their  hopes,  and  unshaken 
in  their  confidence,  because  they 
know  that  his  boundless  goodness 
transcends  their  demerits,  these  and 
their  prayers  are  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  j  but  he  who  fears  and  doubts 
undermines  his  own  confidence,  and 
is  himself  the  cause  why  he  is  not 
heard. 

The  hope  founded  on  a  due  sense 
of  the  divine  honour  and  dignity, 
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and  what  is  due  from  the  Deity  to 
the  glory  of  his  own  name,  is  more 
efficacious.      Accordingly    we   find 
that  the  sacred  singer  invokes  the 
Deity,  and  says,  "  Help  us,  O  God 
of   our  salvation,  for  the  glory   of 
thy   name"    (Ps.    Ixxix.    9)  :    His 
meaning  is,  Thou  who  hitherto  on 
all  occasions  hast  been  our  saviour, 
defender,  and  protector,  do  not  now 
abandon  us  :   we  know  that  we  are 
not  worthy  of  thy  aid,  and  have  no 
claim  whatever  on  thy  mercy  j  yet 
extend  thy  protection  unto  us,  not 
for  our  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of 
thine  own  glorious  name.  "  Where- 
fore should  the  heathen  say,  Where 
is  their  God?"  (Ib.  ver.  10).  If  now 
thou  dost  leave  us  (o  our  deserts, 
our  unworthiness  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause,  but  the  heathen 
who  does  not  acknowledge  thee,  will 
call  thine  omnipotence  in  question, 
and  deride   thy  supposed  want    of 
power.     Such   is  likewise  the  plea 
of  which  Moses  made  use,  when  the 
Israelites   had   incurred   the  divine 
anger  to  that  degree,  that  they  were 
menaced    with  instant  destruction. 
To  avert  their  well-merited  punish- 
ment Moses  urges,  "  If  thou  shonld- 
est  kill  all  this  people  as  one  man, 
then  the  nations  which  have  heard 
the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying, 
Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to 
bring  this  people  into  the  land  which 
he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  hath 
he  slain   them   in    the   wilderness. 
And  now   I   beseech  thee   let  the 
power  of  my  Lord  be   great,"  &c. 
(Numb.    xiv.    15—17).     This  ap- 
peal proved  successful,  and  the  re- 
ply given  was,   "  1  have  pardoned 
according  to  thy  word''  (Ib.  v.  20). 
Confidence  in  the  Divine  truth  and 
faithfulness  is  the  best  founded  and 
most  efficacious   among   the  three 
species  of  trust  in  God  which  we 
have  enumerated,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
altogether  abstractedly  from   man's 
own  worthiness,  or  want  of  merit, 
but  has  for  its  basis  truth,  which  is 
the  immutable  essence  of  the  Deitv. 


Therefore  David  says,  (f  Remember 
thy  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon 
which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope" 
(Psalm  cxix.  49).  For  the  slave 
has  no  claim  upon  his  master,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  promise  of  the 
master  confers  on  him  j  but  when 
the  promise  is  once  given,  the  claim 
becomes  fully  established  ;  therefore 
the  trust  and  confidence  which  are 
founded  on  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets — whose  words,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  44th  chapter  of  this 
division,  are  true,  and  emanate  from 
the  Deity, — establish  a  claim  on 
the  divine  faithfulness ;  consequent- 
ly he  to  whom  those  promises  have 
been  addressed  can  set  his  heart 
at  rest,  in  the  fullest  assurance 
that  they  must  at  all  events  become 
fulfilled.  For  although  the  things 
foretold  are  in  themselves  but  pos- 
sible, yet  emanating  as  these  pre- 
dictions do  from  the  Deity,  they  at 
once  become  absolute  ;  so  that  he 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  must 
feel  positive  and  assured  that  they 
must  become  as  true  as  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  which, 
though  a  future  event,  that  as  yet 
has  no  actual  existence,  must  never- 
theless unavoidably  take  place,  and 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
bable or  barely  possible  occurrence. 
It  is  to  such  an  absolute  and  un- 
avoidable, but  future,  event  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  the  words  of  the 
prophets,  when  he  says,  "My  soul 
does  trust  in  the  Lord  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning" 
(Ps.  cxxx.  5).  The  nightly  watch 
stationed  on  the  barbican  and  walls 
of  a  city  is  relieved  at  stated  times, 
the  last  and  longest  of  which  ends 
with  the  break  of  dawn.  Those 
now,  whose  watch  terminates  at  a 
certain  signal,  to  be  given  by  the 
commanding  officer,  may  or  may 
not  be  disappointed,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  signal 
will  be  given  j  but  they  whose 
watch  ends  with  the  approach  of 
morning,  cannot  by  any  possibility 
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be  disappointed,  nor  can  they  har- 
bour any  doubt  lest  the  signal  should 
not  be  given,  for  the  dawn  is  sure 
to  break.  And  as  theirs  must  be 
the  fullest  conviction  and  confidence 
that  human  mind  can  entertain, 
since  it  rests  on  an  event  which 
though  future  is  not  problematical 
but  certain,  the  Psalmist  declares 
that  his  confidence  in  the  Lord  is 
equally  full  and  certain,  as  he 
looks  upon  the  events  predicted 
by  divine  authority,  not  as  pro- 
blematical or  barely  possible,  but  as 
absolute,  so  that  although  they  relate 
to  the  future,  and  have  not  yet  any 
actual  existence,  they  are  neverthe- 
less positive  and  sure  to  be  fulfiled. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

The  trust  and  confidence  in  God, 
from  whichever  of  the  three  sources 
we  have  enumerated  it  may  spring, 
is  either  general  or  special ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  hope  that  the  Divine  aid 
will  be  extended  to  the  whole  na- 
tion generally,  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual member  especially.  As  re- 
gards the  latter,  man  places  his 
trust  in  God,  and  hopes  that  in  his 
great  mercy  and  free  grace  the 
Deity  will  vouchsafe  to  smoothen 
his  path  before  him  j  that  He  will 
save  him  from  every  evil,  and 
grant  him  what  is  for  his  real  good 
and  happiness.  This  man  may  hope 
if  he  fully  makes  up  his  mind  to  do 
what  is  good,  and  to  avoid  what  is 
evil.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he 
needs  the  assistance  and  grace  of 
God  ;  for  truly  does  Solomon  say, 
"  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death"  (Prov.  xvi. 
25).  So  also  the  Psalmist,  "The 
steps  of  man  are  ordered  by  the 
Lord"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  23).  Thus  it 
behoves  man  at  all  times  to  place 
his  trust  in  God,  so  that  the  aid  of 
divine  grace  may  be  afforded  unto 
him,  and  he  be  thereby  enabled  to  do 
good  and  obey  the  law.  This  trust 
and  confidence  in  God  to  be  enter- 


tained by  every  man  is  indicated  by 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  says,  "  Be- 
hold the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that 
hope  in  his  mercy,  to  deliver  their 
soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them 
alive  in  famine" (Ps.  xxxiii.  18,  19). 
In  the  midst  of  perils  the  most  ex- 
treme, of  sufferings  the  most  griev- 
ous, while  the  horrors  of  famine 
surround  him,  and  instant  death 
seems  his  doom,  man  must  not  de- 
spair, but  still  preserve  his  faith  in 
God,  and  remain  steadfast  in  his 
hope. 

But  while  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  special  hope  entertained  by  every 
man,  that  it  is  at  once  the  touch- 
stone and  support  of  his  faith,  such 
is  equally  the  case  with  the  hopes 
entertained  by  the  whole  nation  ge- 
nerally. Therefore  the  sacred  singer 
counsels  his  people,  "  Let  Israel 
hope  in  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord 
there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is 
plenteous  redemption.  And  he 
shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his 
iniquities"  (Ps.  cxxx.  7,  8).  He 
tells  them,  however  ye  may  de- 
spond on  account  of  your  sins,  and 
though  you  may  feel  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  you  is  just,  and 
that  exile  and  affliction  are  still  far 
short  of  your  deserts,  yet  do  not 
despair,  nor  renounce  your  hope  in 
God  ;  for  it  is  not  your  merits  that 
will  ever  work  out  your  redemption 
from  exile  and  restoration  to  your 
land.  To  effect  that  great  purpose 
they  are  utterly  insufficient :  it  is 
the  mercy  of  God  alone  that  can 
and  will  relieve  you  :  and  though 
your  sins  are  great  and  manifold, 
"  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption." 
His  mercy,  like  all  his  other  attri- 
butes, is  boundless  :  it  is  therefore 
impossible  that  the  power  of  the 
sinner  to  transgress  and  offend 
should  transcend  or  exceed  the 
power  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  and 
forgive.  Therefore  "  He  shall  re- 
deem Israel  from  all  his  iniquities," 
so  that  however  greatly' you  have 
3  G 
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offended   do  not  despair,  but  still 
trust  in  his  mercy. 

The  essential  difference  between 
the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  in- 
dividual especially,  and  of  the  whole 
nation  generally,  is,  that  if  the 
former  is  perfect  in  his  trust  and 
devotion  to  God,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  prayers  from  being 
granted ;  but  this  cannot  be  the 
case  with  the  whole  nation,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  will  ever  be  found 
wanting.  This  induced  our  Rab- 
bies, — commenting  on  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "  I  the  Lord  will 
hasten  it  in  its  time"  (Is.  Ix.  22), — 
to  say,  "The  restoration  of  Israel 
is  the  work  either  of  their  own 
worthiness  or  of  time.  Should 
they  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  mercy, 
the  Lord  will  hasten  that  great 
event ;  if  not,  it  will  take  place  '  in 
its  time'  at  the  period  pre-deter- 
mined  by  the  Divine  Wisdom." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject, 
it  behoves  us  to  meet  an  objection 
\vhich  certainly  can  be  raised  against 
what  we  have  stated  respecting  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  hope  to  the 
believer.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  longing  and  expectation  are 
pernicious  to  our  nature,  inasmuch 
as  they  fatigue  the  mind,  consume 
its  strength,  and  render  the  soul  so 
diseased,  that,  eventually,  it  loses 
all  energy  and  force.  For  the  con- 
stant Icnging,  wishing,  and  hoping 
for  any  one  object,  and  cogitating 
on  the  means  of  attaining  it,  so 
completely  absorb  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  that  it  cannot  devote  it- 
self to  any  other  subject  of  thought, 
until  the  whole  force  of  the  soul  is 
concentrated  in  one  fixed  idea,  which 
dims  the  light  of  reason.  To  this  fact 
the  sacred  scriptures  afford  their 
testimony,  as  it  is  written,  "  Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick" 
(Prov.  xiii.  12).  Therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  wise  man  to  ban- 
ish hope  and  expectation  from  his 


mind  ;  for  if  its  powers  be  not  ab- 
sorbed by  that  which  is  beyond  its 
reach,  and  therefore  most  difficult 
to  attain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
directed  to  that  only  which  comes 
within  its  scope,  they  will  not  be- 
come fatigued,  but  acquire  fresh 
increase  from  every  advance  he 
makes  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
science,  and  those  subjects  that 
add  to  the  light  and  brilliancy  of 
reason. 

If  such  be  the  fact — as  is  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  above  quoted 
from  holy  writ, — how  comes  it  that 
hope  and  confident  expectation  are 
declared  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
believer  ?  For  the  prophet  who 
says,  "  Therefore  turn  thou  to  thy 
God,  keep  mercy  and  judgment, 
and  trust  in  thy  God  continually" 
(Hosea  xii.  6),  places  hope  on  a 
par  with  the  sacred  duties  of  mercy 
and  justice  ;  and  in  so  doing,  de- 
clares that  all  three  are  equally  in- 
cumbent on  the  pious  man. 

To  this  objection  we  answer,  that 
the  expecting,  or  longing  for,  any 
object,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
doubtful,  certainly  proves  injurious 
to  man  j  inasmuch  as  his  mind  is 
agitated  by  the  fluctuations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  its  faculties  are  en- 
grossed by  cogitating  on  the  means 
of  success.  But  where  the  expec- 
tation, or  hope,  is  fixed  on  an  ob- 
ject, the  attaining  of  which,  although 
not  instant,  is  sure  and  certain,  like 
the  suns  rising  on  the  morrow,  it  can- 
not agitate  the  mind,  nor  fatigue  its 
powers.  On  the  contrary,  such  an 
expectation,  or  hope,  tranquillizes 
and  comforts  the  mind,  as  the  sa- 
cred singer  declares,  "  Be  of  good 
courage,  and  let  your  hearts  be 
strong  all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord" 
(Ps.  xxxi.  24).  The  certainty  that 
your  wishes  will  be  accomplished, 
affords  you  the  anticipation  of  their 
actual  enjoyment,  arid  diffuses  a  be- 
nign complacency  over  the  mind, 
which  adds  to  its  strength  and  firm- 
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ness.  Accordingly  we  find  it  said, 
"Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and 
be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall 
utterly  fall  :  But  they  who  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength"  (Isa.  xl.  30,  3 1 ).  Who- 
soever is  upheld  only  by  physical 
strength  becomes  wearied,  exhaust- 
ed, and  his  powers  will  at  length 
utterly  fail  him.  But  he  whose 
support  is  his  trust  in  God,  will  find 
his  strength  increase,  and  become 
continually  renewed.  For  his  con- 
fident hope  begets  strength  and 
steadfastness,  which  again  confirms 
his  hope.  Thus  hope  and  firmness, 
(or  mental  strength)  go  hand  in 
hand,  which  induces  the  Psalmist 
to  exclaim,  "  But  I  will  hope  con- 
tinually, and  still  add  to  all  thy 
praise"  (Ps.  Ixxi.  14).  At  first 
sight  it  may  appear  strange  why  the 
sacred  singer  couples  his  hopes  with 
the  praises  due  to  God,  and  also  that 
he  should  proclaim  his  ability  to  add 
to  all  these  praises,  as  if  finite  man 
could  ever  comprehend  all  the  ex- 
cellence of  an  infinite  Being.  But 
if  we  more  maturely  examine  his 
meaning,  it  will  appear  that  he  says, 
the  greatest  praise  which  man  can 
yield  to  God  is  implicit  and  un- 
bounded reliance  on  Him  :  and  as 
the  Psalmist  professes  his  determi- 
nation "  continually  to  hope  in 
God,"  he  exclaims,  "In  so  doing 
I  shall  add  to  (or  excel)  all  the 
praises  which  human  tongue  can 
yield  to  thee." 

Thus  we  have  not  only  fully  met 
the  objection  we  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  our  chapter,  but  also 
proved  the  great  efficacy  and  virtue 
of  implicit  confidence  and  trust  in 
God.  And  as  He  has  promised  re- 
demption unto  Israel,  it  behoves  us 
to  place  the  fullest  reliance  in  that 
promise,  however  delayed,  as  the 
prophet  exhorts  us,  "Though  it 
tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will 
surely  come  j  it  will  not  tarry" 
(Hab.  ii.  3).  This  sentence  offers 
an  apparent  contradiction — as  it 


opens  with,  '  though  it  tarry/  and 
closes  with,  '  it  will  not  tarry.'  But 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet  is,  How- 
ever long  the  period  of  your  resto- 
ration be  delayed,  it  behoves  you  to 
trust  in  God,  and  to  hope,  that  as 
it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry. 

CHAPTER    L. 

The  complaints  in  which  sacred 
writers  indulge  respecting  the  length 
of  our  captivity,  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous  and  forcible  as  are  those 
called  forth  by  the  unequal  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  which  grant 
prosperity  to  the  wicked,  and  ad- 
versity to  the  righteous.  For  it  is 
not  the  justice  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  us  that  is  ever  called 
in  question  in  holy  writ  j  but  the 
complaints  we  there  find,  are  ap- 
peals, either  to  the  mercy,  the  dignity, 
or  the  faithfulness  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  three  principles  whence 
the  trust  in  God  arises. 

The  appeal  to  the  divine  mercy 
urges,  that  the  less  worthy  is  the 
object  commiserated,  the  more  per- 
fect is  the  mercy  accorded  unto 
him.  As  we  (Israelites)  at  present 
have  reached  the  extreme  of  degra- 
dation and  lowliness,  so  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  lost,  we  require  the 
aid  of  the  greatest  possible  mercy 
to  raise  us  from  the  dust.  And  as 
the  greatest  possible  mercy  is  that 
of  God,  the  sacred  writer  implores 
him  to  take  pity  on  us  in  our  ut- 
most need.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  Behold  as  the  eyes  of  bondmen 
look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters, 
and  as  the  eyes  of  a  bondwoman 
unto  her  mistress  :  so  our  eyes  wait 
upon  the  Lord  our  God  until  that  he 
have  mercy  upon  us"  (Ps.  cxxiii.  2). 
The  sacred  writer  compares  our 
wretched  condition  to  that  of  a  hope- 
less bondman,  who  has  neither  pa- 
rent, son,  brother,  or  friend,  to  re- 
deem him  from  bondage,  but  who, 
enthralled  to  a  ruthless  master,  is 
deprived  of  every  good,  cannot  obey 
the  dictates  of  religiorr,  and  has 
3  c  2 
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neither  wealth,  honour,  nor  children, 
for  whatsoever  a  bondman  acquires, 
becomes  the  property  of  his  master. 
Such  an  one  has  no  hope  in  this 
life;  all  that  he  expects  is  the  slen- 
der pittance  doled  out  to  him  by 
the  rigid  hand  of  his  master,  to  sus- 
tain his  miserable  existence.  Even 
so  reduced  is  Israel,  almost  despair- 
ing of  redemption,  and  narrowing 
their  hopes,  so  that  they  only  pray 
for  existence  even  in  their  degraded 
and  captive  state. 

Having  instituted  the  comparison, 
the  sacred  singer  continues  the  ap- 
peal, "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  for  we 
are  exceedingly  filled  with  con- 
tempt," &c.  (Ib.  ver.  3,  4).  If  it  is 
thy  intention,  O  God,  to  display  in 
us  the  extreme  fulness  of  thy 
mercy,  by  raising  us  from  the  most 
abject  state,  we  have  already  reached 
it}  the  scorn  and  contempt  with 
which  we  are  overwhelmed  cannot 
be  carried  further,  therefore  in  mercy 
redeem  us.  A  similar  spirit  per- 
vades the  appeal  of  Heman  the 
Esrahite,  when  he  says  "  My  soul 
is  full  of  troubles,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
3,  8).  He  confesses  the  justice  of 
the  punishment,  and  implores  pity  5 
so  that  he  resembles  an  invalid  who 
laments  his  illness,  although  he  is 
compelled  to  own  that  his  excesses 
have  produced  his  disease,  and  that 
his  own  constitution  is  too  decayed 
to  permit  the  hope  of  restored 
health,  unless  by  means  of  outward 
remedies. 

But  the  same  author,  in  another 
hymn,  appeals  at  once  to  the  divine 
dignity  and  faithfulness.  Thus  he 
exclaims,  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  the 
reproach  of  thy  servants,"  &c.  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  50,51).  Remember  that 
when  thy  people  are  reproached 
thine  own  dignity  is  insulted,  and 
that  in  redeeming  them  thou  dost 
vindicate  thine  own  glory.  And, 
to  render  this  appeal  more  impres- 
sive, he  moreover  says, " Lord,  where 
are  thy  former  loving-kindnesses 


which  thou  swearest  unto  David  in 
thy  truth?"  (Ib.  ver.  49).  Need  I  do 
more  to  call  forth  thine  instant  aid 
than  to  remind  thee  of  thy  promise, 
and  invoke  thy  truth  ?  And  as 
these  appeals,  in  themselves  more 
forcible  than  the  prayers  for  mercy, 
are  irresistible,  the  Psalmist  con- 
cludes with  the  expression  of  his 
gratitude,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
for  evermore"  (Ibid.)  The  Lord  is 
the  source  of  every  good,  and  what- 
soever proceeds  from  him  is  good  j 
therefore  although  we  behold  a 
something  which  we  deem  evil,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  contributes 
to  the  general  good ;  for  it  cannot 
be  either  want  of  power  or  of 
knowledge  in  the  Deity,  nor  yet 
carelessness  or  indifference  that  per- 
mits what  we  deem  evil  to  exist ; 
but  whatever  is  contributes  to  the 
good  of  all,  according  to  his  pur- 
pose, though  we  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  And  the  Psalmist  closes 
his  hymn  with  the  repetition  of  the 
word  amen,  to  teach  us  that  it  is 
equally  our  duty  to  thank  God  for 
the  seeming  evils  which  we  endure, 
as  for  the  good  which  we  enjoy. 

CHAPTER   LI. 

Perfect  good  is  that  which  can- 
not be  subjected  to  any  change,  so 
as  to  become  either  lessened  (worse) 
or  increased  (better).  One  or  other 
of  these  mutations  affect  every  ob- 
ject that  is  exposed  to  change,  but 
neither  of  them  applies  to  that 
which  is  perfectly  good.  As  the 
first  proves  the  imperfection  of  the 
object,  in  being  at  all  liable  to  alter, 
as  the  second  does  by  pointing  out 
some  good  which  it  did  not  possess, 
but  had  to  acquire.  All  inferior 
beings  are  subject  to  mutation,  be- 
cause they  are  composite,  and  com- 
bine within  self-antagonist  prin- 
ciples or  elements  ;  for  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  any  object  are 
wrought  by  the  preponderance  which 
some  one  of  its  component  princi- 
ples or  elements  gains  over  its  an- 
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tagonists.  Arid  as  this  is  the  gene- 
ral law  of  nature,  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  of  opinion  that  there 
is  not  any  one  created  being  or 
thing  of  which  it  can  with  pro- 
priety be  said,  that  it  is  to-day  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  yesterday  ;  and 
as  they  are  thus  subject  to  continual 
alteration,  no  perfect  good  can 
be  found  among  them.  There- 
fore the  prophets  and  pious  sages, 
such  as  Elijah,  R.  Chanina,  the 
son  of  Dotha,  and  others  resem- 
bling them,  despised  the  good  things 
and  transient  pleasures  of  this  life, 
in  order  altogether  to  devote  them- 
selves to  spiritual  preparation  for 
the  life  to  come,  which  is  durable 
and  unchanging.  Accordingly  they 
submitted  to  suffering  here  in  order 
to  obtain  the  lasting  joys  of  an 
after-state.  For  they  knew  that 
joy  does  follow  grief,  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  antagonist  principles 
to  sway  alternately  and  to  succeed 
each  other. 

Such  being  the  case,  that  oppo- 
site alternations  prevail  in  succes- 
sion, it  follows  that  exaltation  suc- 
ceeds degradation  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  when  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  were  oppressed  and  degraded 
in  the  extreme,  the  Deity  announces 
to  them  their  approaching  exalt- 
ation, as  it  is  written,  "I  have  surely 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people,  &c. 
and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  bring  them  up,"  &c.  (Exod. 
iii.  7,  8),  which  is  at  once  an  ex- 
ample and  a  consolation  for  us. 

We  have  stated  that  the  various 
changes  wrought  in  every  created 
being  or  thing  are  caused  by  the 
unceasing  conflict  waged  by  the 
antagonist  principles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  alternate  prepon- 
derance of  one  over  the  other.  But 
as  these  conflicts  hasten  the  decay 
or  dissolution  of  the  being  or  thing, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of 
such  internal  struggles  secure  its 
continued  duration.  The  superior 


creatures,  or  intelligence  combined 
with  matter  in  a  durable  and  lasting 
body,  are  not  subject  to  the  many 
changes  which  are  continually  work- 
ing on  the  inferior  creatures,  because 
in  the  former  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciples being  all  of  equal  force  and 
influence,  so  that  one  cannot  by  any 
effort  preponderate  over  the  others, 
they  are  by  that  very  equality  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  quiescence,  as 
any  conflict  between  them  would 
be  useless.  Accordingly,  the  supe- 
rior creations  being  free  from  the 
internal  convulsions  which  agitate 
inferior  creatures,  are  incomparably 
more  lasting  and  less  subject  to 
decay. 

This  nice  adjustment  of  antago- 
nist principles  and  powers  which  pro- 
duce a  state  of  perfect  quiescence, 
is,  in  holy  writ,  called  rTnf/A 
"  peace."  This  is  the  blessing  in- 
voked by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  says 
"  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto 
his  people  j  the  Lord  will  bless  his 
people  with  peace"  (Ps.  xxix.  11). 
The  strength  for  which  he  prays  is 
not  that  one  may  be  more  powerful 
than  others,  so  as  to  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate them,  for  that  would  produce 
strife  and  confusion  j  but  that  their 
respective  powers  may  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  and  balanced  as  to  produce 
that  state  of  perfect  quiescence  and 
tranquillity  called  peace.  This  name 
is  likewise  given  to  the  bliss  of  a 
future  state,  to  teach  us  that  no- 
thing disturbs  the  tranquillity  of 
the  blessed  -,  and  as  it  is  this  perfect 
quiescence  which  promotes  dura- 
bility, the  promises  which  the  Deity 
vouchsafes  to  grant  the  righteous 
contain  the  assurance  of  peace.  As 
the  Lord^says  of  Phinehas,Vr  Be- 
hold I  give  unto  him  my  covenant 
of  peace"  (Numbers  xxv.  12). 
The  want  of  this  tranquillity  and 
quiescence  forms  a  chief  punishment 
of  the  wicked  in  the  life  to  come, 
as  the  prophet  declares,  "  There  is 
no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked"  (Is.  Ivii.  21).  * 
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This  state  of  peace  being  the 
best  and  most  perfect  to  which  man 
can  aspire,  we  find  that  the  blessing, 
which  the  descendants  of  Aaron  are 
bid  to  bestow  on  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  closes  with  the  words, 
"The  Lord  give  thee  peace"  (Num. 
vi.  26),  and  this  is  promised  by  the 
sacred  singer  as  the  highest  re- 


ward of  virtue  and  piety,  when  he. 
says,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  37). 
That  this  promise  may  be  ful- 
filled, and  this  blessing  granted 
unto  our  nation,  is  the  sincere  wish 
with  which  we  close  our  book. 


III.    APPENDIX  TO  "  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CARAITES." 

(Concluded from  page  384.) 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  strict  ad- 
herence of  the  Caraites  to  their 
ritual,  a  reformation  proceeding  from 
their  own  "  Chachamim"  is  more 
probable  to  take  place  among  them 
than  among  the  Talmudical  Jews, 
inasmuch  as  precepts  founded  on 
tradition  only  have  no  authority 
with  them.  They  say  that  such 
commandments  only  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  law  in  express 
terms,  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
eating  swine's  flesh,  and  similar 
"i/.H  K1?"!  J7"/D»  affirmative  and 
negative  precepts,  are  unalterable, 
and  can  never  be  abolished,  but 
that  alterations  may  be  effected  by 
their  "  Chachamim"  in  such  ob- 
servances as  are  only  the  result  of 
tradition.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this 
is  furnished  by  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing candles  on  the  Friday  evening, 
which  was  introduced  about  200  years 
ago  by  the  grandfather  of  R.  Aaron, 

author  of  the  irp^N  rn*TK  (vi(*e 
p.  32,  b  of  the  said  book),  and 
which  mitigation  of  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  was  received  by  all  the 
Caraites  in  Europe,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  sect  in  Luzk  and  in  Torok. 
The  possibility  of  a  reformation  be- 
comes already  probable  from  the 
single  circumstance  of  their  pro- 
found ignocance,  and  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  their  own  ritual ; 
so  that  if  any  reform  was  to  be 
introduced  among  them,  they  would 
be  unable  to  oppose  it  by  argument  3 


their  "  Chachamim"  are  in  conse- 
quence held  in  greater  repute  by 
them  than  are  the  Rabbins  among 
the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  commonly 
oppose  every  innovation  (even  if 
introduced  by  their  own  Rabbins), 

with    the     D^iWfrn    D^pDID 

D^l"in^X  "ancient  and  modern 
doctrinal  decisions."  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  the  Caraites  have  intro- 
duced many  usages  among  themselves 
in  order  not  to  be  too  glaringly  op- 
posed to  the  Talmudical  Jews  -,  such 
as  the  ntltD*  which  however  is 
only  used  by  a  few  5  also  to  .kiss  the 
JVlPV*  &c.,  to  admit  of  mitigation 
of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  such 
as  the  permission  to  remove  on  the 
sabbath  2000  ells  from  their  dwell- 
ing-place, &c.  They  have  other 
customs  instituted  with  the  view  to 
obstruct  their  communication  with 
Jews  ;  such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
origin  of  their  peculiar  mode  of 
slaughtering  cattle.  In  all  similar 
customs,  and,  indeed,  in  every  thing 
which  owes  its  existence  among 
them  to  tradition  only,  alterations 
may  be  effected,  provided  these 
were  to  proceed  from  their  own 
"  Chachamim." 

It  is  owing  to  two  causes  that 
the  "Chachamim"  have  such  great 
authority  and  influence  among  these 
ignorant  people.  First,  on  account 
of  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
calendar  by  which  they  determine 
the  days  on  which  the  various  festi- 
vals arc  to  be  celebrated  j  also  for 
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their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  which  they  write  and 
use  in  conversation.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  necessity  of  their  being 
present  on  several  festive  occasions; 
and  that  they  are  the  chief  agents 
in  religious  ceremonials,  such  as  to 
bless  the  congregation  after  the  sab- 
bath-prayers are  concluded,  to  call 
the  DWlp  njntf,  and  to  read 
to  them  the  Thora,  &c. 

Secondly,  in  a  civil  capacity  : 
They  are  the  advisers  of  the  com- 
munity, and  their  advocates  and 
agents  in  transactions  with  the  go- 
vernment. They  are  the  arbiters 
whenever  any  difference  exist  among 
themselves,  for  the  Caraites  sel- 
dom or  ever  bring  complaints  against 
each  other  before  the  magistrates  of 
their  place.  These  reasons  suffice  to 
procure  them  an  implicit  obedience 
from  their  communities. 

Nothing  unfavourable  can  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  sect,  at  least  respecting  the 
small  number  of  them  who  reside 
in  Gallicia.  They  are  very  honest 
here  in  all  their  transactions,  and 
not  one  of  them,  in  this  country,  has 
ever  been  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted a  theft  j  this  is  admitted  even 
by  the  Rabbinites  of  Halicz.  The 
Caraites  who,  on  account  of  their 
trade,  reside  at  Odessa,  are  very 
honest.  When  it  happens  that  one 
of  them  is  unfortunate  in  business, 
the  others  are  ever  ready,  and  take 
the  greatest  pains,  to  assist  and 
support  him,  so  as  to  sustain  his 
credit.  They  do,  in  fact,  assist  each 
other  on  every  occasion,  according 
to  their  means  ;  and  it  is  then  that 
their  Chachamim  exhibit  the  greatest 
activity.  The  Chachamim  are  se- 
lected by  the  congregation.  Their 
learning  is  limited  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  their  predecessors, 
which  writings  are  not  at  all  nume- 
rous. Of  these,  a  small  number  may 
be  pronounced  as  excellent,  but  the 
remainder  do  not  rise  beyond  me- 
diocrity. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Cha- 
chamim, there  are  but  few  lirerati 
among  them,  although  the  Caraite 
books  are  all  written  in  the  easy 
and  popular  style  in  which  the 
nptnn  *T  of  Maimonides  is  com- 
posed. Their  books  treat  chiefly  of 
their  ritual  laws,  or  are  theologico- 
scientific  disquisitions,  the  last  men- 
tioned are  only  such  as  they  derived 
from  the  scholastic  philosophy  with 
which  they  became  acquainted  from 
Arabic  translations  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  or,  learned  during  the  last 
centuries,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
D^Q3  mi  D  of  Maimonides:  a 
partiality  for  this  system  of  philosophy 
exists  even  at  this  dav  among  their 
Chachamim,  as  in  their  sermons  they 
always  explain  the  Bible  with  it. 
In  this  respect  the  Caraites  are,  in- 
deed, more  learned  than  the  Jewish 
Rabbins  ;  but  this  is  easily  account- 
ed for,  when  it  is  considered,  how 
very  limited  the  Caraite  literature  is, 
and  which,  consequently,  must  leave 
them  a  vass  deal  of  time  to  obtain  a 
solid  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which,  alas!  is 
not  often  the  case  with  the  Rabbins, 
who  are  obliged  to  study  an  enor- 
mous library  to  be  at  all  ranked 
among  the  learned  D^^T 

Sermons  composed  in  Hebrew, 
but  spoken  in  the  Tartaric  language, 
are  periodically  delivered  by  the  Cha- 
chamim on  days  selected  by  them. 
They  treat  on  moral  subjects,  and 
on  the  ceremonies  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  Consequently,  they  are  of 
greater  practical  use  than  those  of 
the  Talmudists,  which  are  mor  elike 
polemical  treatises  than  sermons. 

Their  prayers,  which  are  read  by 
men  and  women  upstanding,  and 
with  a  loud  voice,  last  more  than 
an  hour,  as  they  have  many  more 
prayers  than  the  Jews  ;  those  of  the 
sabbath  last  nearly  four  hours,  al- 
though they  have  no  singing  what- 
ever in  their  service,  which  is  alto- 
gether recited  in  a  uniform  tone  of 
voice,  and  according  to  the  ancient 
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raethod.     The  number  of  persons 
who  must  be  present  in  the  synagogue 
at  the  commencement  of  prayers  is 
immaterial.    But  the  (UH)  minister 
may  commence  the  prayers  aloud  as 
soon  as   three  persons  have  assem- 
bled  for   the   purpose  of  prayer.* 
Those  that  enter  the  synagogue  af- 
ter prayers  have  commenced,  con- 
tinue to  read  with  the  minister  at 
the  place  they  first  hear  him,  with- 
out saying  again  the  prayers  which 
have  already  been  read.     On  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  synagogue  every 
one  bows,  and  the  doors   are   then 
kissed  by  them.     They  often  kneel 
down  during  the  service,  which  is 
concluded    by    a    short   ejaculation 
prayer,  uttered  in  a  low  voice.     In 
the  week-days,  some  of  the  women 
are  present  at  prayers  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  separated  from  the  male 
portion  of  the  congregation,-    but 
on  festivals  they  all  attend  the  syna- 
gogue.    The  prayers  must  be  read 
in  the  Hebrew  language  only  (see 
Adereth   Eliahu,  fo.   275-6) ;    but 
some  additions  are  said  in  Tartaric. 
The  synagogue  is  lighted  with  wax 
candles  on  every  evening,  excepting 
that  of  Friday. 

They  frequently  visit  the  (JT3 
D^H)  burial  places,  particularly  on 
the  7th  and  10th  of  Ab,  before  the 
feast  of  New  Year  and  the  day  of 
Atonement,  when  prayers  for  the 
rest  of  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
(mOBO  JT"prn)  a^  read  5  lying- 
in  women  visit  it  at  the  end  of  their 
period  of  uncleanliness.  The  7th  or 
the  10th  of  Ab  are  observed  as  fast- 
days;  also  on  (HDD  3"U/)  the  eve 
of  Passover.  The  Caraites  have  a 
great  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  fast- 
ing, and  the  number  of  days  they 
thus  observe  exceed  that  of  the  fast- 

*  This  appears  a  contradiction.  Mr. 
M.  apparently  means  that  the  "Minyan," 
a  number  of  ten  male  persons  required  to 
commence  prayers,  so  as  to  constitute  a  con- 
gregation among  the  Israelites,  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  Caraites,  who  only 
require  the  presence  of  three, — TRANSLATOR. 


days  kept  by  the  Rabbinites.  Many 
Caraites  fast  also  on  the  Monday 
and  Thursday  of  every  week,  and 
often  on  the  Friday  also.  Children 
from  the  age  of  seven  are  made  to 
fast. 

All  females,  married  or  unmarried, 
are  considered  unclean  during  their 
menstral  period  :  no  one  may  then 
touch  them,  nor  may  they,  during 
that  time,   touch  any  thing  in  the 
house,  as  every  thing  touched  by  a 
female  in  that  state  would  remain 
unclean  for  seven  days.     All  their 
females   therefore  live,  at  that  pe- 
riod, quite  separated  from  their  fa- 
milies :   they  are  not  allowed  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep  with  a  clean  person  j 
they  therefore  have  dresses  and  uten- 
sils which  they  only  use  during  that 
period.      Furs  are    then  generally 
used  by  them  for  dress  and  bedding. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  they 
may  be  considered  as  dead  to  their 
families,  and  all  their  household  af- 
fairs are  managed  for  them  by  an- 
other person.      At  the  end  of  the 
time  of  their  separation,  tepid  water 
is  poured  over  them  by  clean  women 
— but  they  are  not  immersed  up  to 
the  waist  as  Mr.  Beer  asserts.    The 
Caraites  are  so  strict  in  this  respect, 
that  any  transgression  of  this  cus- 
tom will  afford  cause,  and  confer  a 
right,  to  demand  a  divorce,  as  actu- 
ally occurred  some  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  a  "  Chacham"  at  Kokisew. 
When  any  member  of  the  sect 
dies,  they  hire  Rabbinites  to  clean 
and  wash  the  body,  who  also  put  it 
in  the  coffin,  which  is  filled  up  and 
covered  either  with  cotton  or   with 
hemp,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  :  it  is 
then  carried  by  Caraites  to  the  syna- 
gogue, when  the  "  Chacham"  often 
delivers    a   funeral    sermon ;    after 
which  it  is  borne  to  the  burial  place 
by  four  or  eight  persons  of  the  sect. 
They  are  careful   to  remove  every 
article  of  furniture  from  the  room  of 
a  dying   person,   that  it    may  not 
contract  pollution.    This,  of  course,. 
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can  only  be  done  when  the  approach 
of  immediate  dissolution  is  plainly 
discernible. 


of  which  it  is  only  a  substitute,  can- 
not be  observed  at  the  present  day. 
Females  are  not  considered  bound 
to  observe  those  commandments  of 
the  law  in  which  the  expression 
D^^  occurs.  They  observe  the 
precept  of  .HvH  $  an^  a^so  tnat  °^ 
]3i"T  'jYHib-  Kut  in  the  absence 
of  a  "  Cohen,"  the  "  Chacham"  acts 
as  his  substitute.  The  redemption- 
money  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
synagogue.  Interest  on  money  is 
taken  from  (DV")D2)  non-Israelites, 
but  not  from  Jews.  They  do  not 
observe  NUT  PJajTCfln,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  even  in  the  Mishna. 
They  say  a  great  many  mJT^D 
during  the  whole  month  of  Elul, 
and  they  go  to  the  synagogue  for 
that  purpose  as  early  as  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Their  Cohen  and 
L/evites  possess  documents  attesting 
their  descent.  The  mODJl  is 
read  in  the  Tartaric  language. 

The  custom  of  "pf^woaiH,  i-s  general 
among  them,  and  is  observed  in  the 


following  manner :  every  male  child 
is  devoted  to  it  from  its  birth,  till  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  seven  years. 
It  is  then  solemnly  released  from  that 
vow  in  the  synagogue.  The  child 
and  its  parents  fast  the  whole  of  the 
day  the  release  takes  place.  Friday 
is  generally  the  day  selected.  To- 
wards evening  all  Caraites,  of  both 
sexes,  assemble  at  the  synagogue, 
when  the  "  Chacham"  delivers  a 
sermon  in  the  Tartaric  language, 
after  which  the  child's  hair  is  cut 
for  the  first  time  :  every  person  pre- 
sent endeavours  to  take  part  in  this 
ceremony.  On  that  occasion,  too, 
the  seven-year  old  child  acts  as 
(}tn)  minister.  After  the  service 
is  over,  they  go  home  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  the  child's  parents,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  Chacham's  house, 
where  the  said  boy  commences  to 
eat  meat  and  to  drink  wine,  which 
were  hitherto  prohibited  to  him. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  state 
any  further  particulars  concerning 
the  Caraites,  as  what  has  already 
been  stated  contains  the  most  essen^ 
tial  points  of  information  I  have  to 
communicate. 


IV.  THE  SECT  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 

(Concluded  from  page  400.) 

THE  greater  part  of  the  Samari-  D^IJDW,  "  Samarians,"  but  alto- 
tans  live  in  extreme  poverty  :  those  gether  object  that  of  D^HDIt^* 
who  are  most  easy  in  their  circum-  "  Samaritans,"  as  they  do  not  de- 
stances  are  employed  as  collectors  rive  the  name  they  adopt  from  the 
of  customs  and  taxes  in  the  Pacha's  city  of  Samaria,  but  from  the  He- 
service  :  some  act  as  seroofs,  or  bro-  brew  word  ™)Dt^>  "  to  observe,  to 
kers,  to  the  native  and  European  indicate  that  they  are  the  true  ob- 
merchants.  Most  of  them  subsist  servers  of  the  divine  law.  Their 
by  handicraft  work,  or  petty  trade,  priests  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
But  notwithstanding  their  great  po-  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the 
ver/y,  they  dress  respectably,  and  son  of  Aaron.  They  also  pretend 
are  better  treated  by  the  Turks  than  that  they  possess  a  copy  of  the  Pen- 
other  Jews.  Their  language  is  the  tateuch,  which  Abisha,  the  son  of 


Arabic  and  a  corrupt  Hebrew. 


Phinehas,  wrote  at  the  entrance  of 


They  call  themselves  Israelites,  or  the  tabernacle,  in  the  thirteenth  year 

Hebrews,  claim  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  the  land 

as  their  progenitor,  and  assert  that  of  Canaan.     The  rest  of  the  sacred 

they  are  descendants  of  Joseph,  of  writings  they  reject,  as  they  also  do 

the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Occasionally,  the  traditions  of  the  Ratobies.     But 

they    also    adopt    the    appellation  they  have  a  short  chronicle,  from 

3  H 
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the  beginning  of  the  world  unto 
Mahommed,  written  in  the  Arabic 
language,  with  Samaritan  charac- 
ters. This  they  call  the  book  Josun. 
Their  notions  of  the  Messiah,  whom 
they  call  3WH,  "  the  respected," 
are  very  confused  ;  but  they  always 
speak  of  him  with  great  veneration. 
As  their  year  is  made  up  of  lunar 
months,  they  intercalate  one  month 
in  every  thirty-three  years.  From 
the  creation  of  the  world  till  the 
present  time,  they  compute  6276 
years,  differing  from  the  Jews  with 
780  years.  In  addition  to  the  He- 
gira,  as  Mahommetan  subjects,  the 
Seleucidan  era  (f}T\®W  ]^D)  is 
commonly  used  by  them. 

Their  Pentateuch,  in  many  in- 
stances, differs  considerable  from 
that  of  the  Jews.  They  substitute 
the  word  Gerizim  for  Ebal*,  in  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  site  of  their 
temple  was  pre-eminent  and  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Jerusalem,  because 
even  in  the  days  of  Moses  an  altar 
had,  by  divine  command,  been  there 
erected. 

In  order  to  reconcile  some  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  Pentateuch 
respecting  the  time  the  Israelites 
sojourned  in  Egypt,  the  Samaritans 
introduced  the  following  variation  : 
"  The  time  the  children  of  Israel 
and  their  fathers  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  the  land  of  Egypt 
was  430  years."  (Compare  with 
Exodus  xii.  40).  As  they  assume 
that  the  antediluvians  did  not  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  procreating  after 
the  age  of  150  years,  they  deduct 
100  years  from  the  age  of  every  one 
who,  in  Genesis,  is  stated  to  have 
had  children  after  that  age. 

Professor  Ludolf,  of  Frankfort, 
in  the  year  1 684,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Samaritans  by  means  of  one  Jacob 
Levi  Tomerita,  of  Hebron,  who  at 
that  time  passed  through  Frankfort. 
He  received  an  answer,  in  which 
they  thank  him  for  the  donation  he 
had  sent,  and  solicit  his  contr.bution 
towards  repairing  their  house  of 
*  Deut.  xxvii,  1. 


prayer.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
correspondence  which  he  thus  had 
opened  with  them,  Ludolf  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Joseph 
Hottington,  agent  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  who  in  the  space 
of  five  years  twice  visited  Naplos. 
There  he  found  about  thirty  Sama- 
ritan families,  and  as  many  more  at 
Gaza.  They  inquired  whether  any 
Hebrews  resided  in  England,  and  ex- 
pressed their  dislike  upon  hearing  that 
Hebrews  in  England  were  called 
Jews,  as  the  ancient  hatred  between 
the  two  nations  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided ;  but  when  Hottington  told 
them  that  he  was  conversant  with 
their  letters,  and  could  read  any  of 
their  books,  they  concluded  that 
the  Jews  of  England  must  be  Sa- 
maritans, as,  according  to  their  opi- 
nion, none  other  could  teach  him  a 
knowledge  of  their  characters. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
they  confided  a  copy  of  their  Penta- 
teuch to  Hottington,  through  whom 
they  also,  in  the  year  1  685,  sent  a 
letter  in  Hebrew,  but  written  with 
Samaritan  characters,  to  their  sup- 
posed brethren  in  England.  From 
that  letter,  which  throws  great  light 
on  their  religious  observance,  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

"  We  salute  you,  synagogue  of 
Israel,  people  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  who  hath  chosen  this  peo- 
ple from  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
earth.  Ye  are  a  nation  sacred  unto 
the  Lord.  We  call  ourselves  Sa- 
marians,  and  assure  you,  who  are 
our  brethren  in  Israel,  that  we  are 
greatly  attached  to  the  holy  law  of 
Moses  the  prophet.  We  celebrate 
the  Sabbath  as  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded. On  that  day  no  man 
leaves  his  dwelling,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  his  devotion 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  As;* of 
old,  all  who  sought  the  Lord  went 
to  the  tabernacle,  even  so  do  we  at 
present.  We  read  the  law,  praise 
God,  and  recommend  ourselves  to 
his  mercy.  While  the  Jews  ride 
and  walk  about,  kindle  fire,  and 
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embrace  their  wives  on  the  Sabbath, 
we  abstain  from  doing  all  these 
things.  We  pray  twice  a  day,  be. 
cause  the  law  commands  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  two  lambs,  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  at  twilight. 
When  we  pray  we  prostrate  our- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  turn  our 
faces  towards  mount  Gerizim  and 
the  holy  temple. 

"We  celebrate  seven  annual  festi- 
vals, on  which  we  all  assemble. 
The  first  is  the  anniversary  of  our 
fathers  exit  from  Egypt.  We  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  towards  the  even- 
ing, after  sun  set.  This  lamb  we 
eat  roasted,  and  with  bitter  herbs, 
having  kept,  it  in  readiness  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  sacri- 
ficed it  on  mount  Gerizim. 

Seven  days  we  keep  the  fast, 
during  six  of  which,  we  eat  un- 
leavened bread.  On  the  seventh 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  we  all 
assemble  on  mount  Gerizim,  there 
to  read  the  law,  and  to  celebrate  the 
festival.  After  the  service  is  ended, 
the  priest,  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  eternal  mount,  pronounces  a 
benediction  over  the  people,  who 
then  retire  to  their  homes.  We 
do  not,  like  the  Jews,  begin  to 
count  the  fifty  days  to  the  harvest- 
feast,  from  the  second  day  of  pass- 
over,  but  from  the  morrow  of  the 
sabbath  of  the  passah-week.  The 
harvest-feast  we  celebrate  on  mount 
Gerizim,  as  also  the  feasts  of  the 
seventh  month,  commencing  with 
the  New  Year's  Day.  Ten  days 
later  is  the  feast  of  atonement, 
which  is  consecrated  to  prayer. 
From  one  evening  to  the  other, 
during  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day, 
our  sole  occupation  is  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  invoke  the  mercy  of 
God.  Women  and  children  fast  as 
well  as  the  men ;  infants  at  the 
breast,  are  alone  exempt  from  fast- 
ing, whereas  the  Jews  extend  that 
exemption  to  children  under  seven 
years  of  age.  The  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, we  keep  on  the  fifteenth  day 


of  the  seventh  month,  and  cele- 
brate according  to  the  manner  which 
the  law  of  God  commands,  when  it 
says,  "Ye  shall  take  the  fruit  of 
a  goodly  tree,"  &c.  We  pass  these 
seven  days  of  joy,  we  pass  in  our 
arbours,  and  close  the  ^festival  on 
the  eighth  day,  with  songs  of  praise 
to  the  Lord. 

"  Wre  believe  in  Moses  and  in 
mount  Gerizim.  We  have  priests 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  are  lineal 
descendants  of  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  first 
high- priest.  But  we  all  are  de- 
scendants of  Joseph  of  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  and  have 
our  abode  in  Shechem,  the  holy 
city,  and  in  Gaza.  We  possess 
a  copy  of  the  law  written  in  the 
time  of  grace,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing inscription  is  to  be  read.  <e  1 
Abisha,  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grand- 
son of  Aaron  have  written  this  copy 
of  the  law  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  thirteenth  year  after 
the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
unto  the  land  of  Canaan. 

"  We  write  this  letter  at  Shechem, 
near  the  mount  Gerizim,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  in  the  year 
Cl  1 1  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  341 1  th  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

"With  the  help  of  God,  may 
this  letter  arrive  safely  into  the  city 
of  England,  to  the  synagogue  of  the 
Samarian  children  of  Israel,  whom 
God  preserve.  This  is  written  by 
the  synagogue  of  Israel,  which 
dwells  in  Schechem,  and  signed  by 
Mechabj  the  son  of  Jacob,  a  de- 
scendant of  Ephraim,  the  son  of 
Joseph." 

In  the  year  1807,  the  Bishop 
Count  Gregoire  requested  the  French 
consuls,  at  St.  John  d'Acres,  Tripoli 
and  Aleppo,  to  send  him  every  in- 
telligence they  could  obtain  respect- 
ing the  Samaritans,  and  to  answer 
thirty  questions,  which  he  addressed 
to  them,  relating  to  that  sect.  The 
consul  at  Aleppo  tranitoitted  these 
questions  to  the  Samaritans  at  Na- 
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plos,  and  received  an  answer  in 
Arabic  from  the  chief  of  their  syna- 
gogue, of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract. 

"  Written  at  Schechem,  the  14th 
of  July,  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar,  in  the  year  6246  after  the 
creation  of  Adam,  arid  the  com- 
putation of  the  Hebrews ;'  the  year 
3256  after  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt :  Tuesday  the 
3d  Jumaelhy,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  1223. 

"  I,  Salam,  the  son  of  Tobias, 
levite  and  priest  at  Schechem,  praise 
the  Lord,  amen. 

"  I.  In  the  east  no  Samarians 
are  to  be  found,  except  at  Naplusa 
and  Jaffa. 

"2.  Exactly  100  years  ago  some 
Samarians  lived  in  Egypt. 

"  3.  The  number  of  Samarians  at 
Naplusa  and  Jaffa  amounts  to  200 
persons,  men,  women  and  children. 

"  4.  They  form  about  thirty  fa- 
L-ilies,  and  dwell  in  that  part  of 
the  town  called  "  Rhadera,"  which 
received  its  name  from  our  father 
Jacob,  king  of  the  Samarians,  who 
resided  there,  as  it  is  related  in  our 
holy  Bible. 

"5.  We  are  genuine  descendants 
of  Jacob,  also  called  Israel,  whose 
son  Joseph  was  our  immediate  an- 
cestor. 

"  6.  Our  law  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Jews,  and  contains  613  com- 
mandments. The  sole  difference 
between  us  (Samaritans  and  Jews) 
relates  to  purifications  which  we 
observe,  but  they,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem,  can  no  longer 
observe. 

"  7.  Their  law  is  precisely  the 
same  as  ours  from  beginning  to  end ; 
but  our  pronunciation  differs  from 
theirs. 

"  8.  Our  law  is  written  in  genuine 
Hebrew,  the  same  language  that 


was  engraved  on  the  sacred  tablets 
which  God  gave  unto  Moses. 

"  10..  The  adoration  of  a  turtle- 
dove would  be  rank  disobedience 
to  the  word  of  God,  who  in  the 
decalogue  forbids  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  strange  gods.  How 
could  we,  after  that  prohibition, 
worship  the  image  of  a  dove  ? 

"11.  Our  worship  is  that  of  the 
one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

"  14.  The  passah  is  universally 
kept  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  in  every  year. 

"  15.  On  the  eve  of  that  day, 
near  midnight,  we  offer  a  lamb,  which 
is  roasted  and  eat,  as  commanded  by 
the  law  of  God. 

"16.  All  sacrifices  must  be  brought 
in  the  place  selected  by  the  Lord, 
which  is  mount  Gerizim.  But  as 
we  may  no  longer  repair  to  that 
mount,  we  have,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  offered  the  paschal 
lamb  within  the  city,  as  it  forms 
part  of  the  sacred  place  appointed 
by  the  Deity. 

"  19.  Our  priest  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  We  have  now  no  high- 
priest,  as  the  family  of  Aaron  has, 
for  the  last  150  years,  been  extinct 
in  these  countries. 

"24.  Wehave  no  community  with 
other  nations,  and  keep  our  temples 
and  houses  to  ourselves. 

"  26.  In  our  dress  we  are  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  and  always 
wear  a  turban.  When  we  assemble 
on  the  sabbath,  or  feast  days,  we  all 
appear  in  white  garments. 

"30.  Our  nation  used  to  live  in 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Ascalon,  and  Ce- 
sarea.  But  600  years  ago,  they 
were  captured  by  the  Franks,  who 
carried  them  to  the  western  coun- 
tries, where  they  still  are.  This  is 
the  cause  why  our  numbers  are  so 
scanty." 
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